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29  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
My  Dear  Doctor  : 

This  number  of  the  BuLi^qxiN  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  is  sent  to  you  as  well  as  to  other  regular  members  of  our  profes- 
sion^ who  are  graduates  of  literary  colleges,  with  the  hope  that  the  objects 
of  our  organization  may  be  so  nearly  in  harmony  with  your  own  views  that 
you  will  wish  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  is  a  society  composed  of  physicians 
who,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  have  pursued  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  in  some  college  or  scientific  school  and  received 
therefrom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent. 

Its  objects  are  practical  and  have  in  view  the  general  welfare  of  our  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  of  society  at  large. 

It  aims  to  bring  into  closer  relations  those  members  of  our  profession 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  systematic  mental  culture,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine. 

It  hopes,  through  the  association  of  all  educated  physicians,  to  utilize  for 
the  good  of  humanity  that  latent  power  of  the  individual,  which  is  only 
potent  when  combined  and  organized. 

It  aims  to  wield  the  combined  moral  and  intellectual  force  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  thus  organized,  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  create, 
mold,  and  control  the  sentiment  and  policy  of  the  whole  profession,  and  so 
ultimately  of  the  whole  community,  until  it  shall  be  impossible  for  any  one 
without  adequate  preliminary  education,  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Association  to  aid  and  encourage  progressive  medical 
schools  to  adopt  yet  higher  standards  in  their  preliminary  requirements  and 
in  the  curriculum  of  medical  study ;  to  urge  forward  by  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation  those  who  are  lagging  and  unwilling,  and  to  starve  out  those 
who  are  hopelessly  intractable  and  will  not  adapt  their  methods  to  the  ad- 
vanced requirements  of  the  age. 

It  hopes  by  this  course  to  aid  in  elevating  the  medical  profession  to  a 
higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  before  occupied,  so  that  with  its  members 
more  careftilly  selected,  more  thoroughly  equipped,  and  more  perfectly 
united  and  organized,  it  shall  be  enabled  as  never  before,  to  successfully 
meet  the  problems  of  the  nature,  prevention,  and  cure  of  disease,  not  only 
as  related  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  race  as  a  whole. 


We  confidently  look  for  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  every  intelli- 
gent physician  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  these  ends,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  every  one  to  whom  this  circular  iasent,  will  work  with  us  in  this  g^at 
undertaking. 

Should  you  decide  to  make  application  for  membership,  will  you  kindly 
fill  out  the  blank  on  the  opposite  page  and  return  it  to  me  so  that  I  may  re- 
ceive it  at  an  early  date,  as  our  annual  meeting  is  on  June  yd,  and  applica- 
tions not  acted  upon  at  that  meeting  must  be  carried  over  to  next  year. 

Fraternally  Yours, 

C.  W.  Hitchcock, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  standard  of  the  Academy  for  the  liberal  education  is  the  A.  B.  degree,  but  other  evi- 
dence of  an  equivalent  amount  of  preparation  is  accepted.  If  this  evidence  is  a  iMchelor 
degree  other  than  the  A.  B.,  it  is  desirable  that  the  application  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  from  an  officer  of  the  college  granting  the  degree  that  the  oourse  leading  to  the 
degree  is  considered  by  them  as  of  equal  educational  power  to  their  coarse  in  Arts.  If  the 
applicant  has  no  academical  degree  (unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  foreign  university  re- 
quiring a  full  equivalent  of  their  candidatea  for  the  Doctorate)*  the  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  institution  where  the  partial  course  was  pursued 
stating  the  length  of  time  of  study,  and  an  opinion  whether  the  preliminary  education  of 
the  applicant  is  fairly  equivalent  to  that  possessed  1^  an  A.  B.  of  their  college  ;  and  on  that 
ground,  recommending  him  for  election  to  Fellowship  in  the  Academy  as  a  former  student 
of  their  institution.  As  honorary  degrees  have,  in  many  instances^  been  given  for  other 
reasons  than  the  possession  of  scholarly  attainments^  they  cannot^  by  themselves^  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  a  liberal  education. 
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I  herewith  apply  for  admission   to  the  Ambrican   Acadbmy  of 
Mbdicinb. 

I  was  bom  at ,  

(Town  or  City.)  (State.) 

on  the day  of- 18 

My  liberal  education  was  obtained  at 

where  I  was  a  student  from 18    to 18 

graduating  in  18 with  the  degree  of 

I  have  received  additional  Academical  degrees  as  follows  : 

— in  18  from 

- in  18  from 


My  professional  education  was  obtained  at 

where  I  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  18 

I  have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for :.- years. 


The  undersigned,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  cor- 
dially recommends  the  election  of  the  above  applicant  to  Fellowship  in  the 
Academy. 
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Secretary, 

As  this  is  an  APPUCATION  for  membership,  and  not  a  proposal,  it  should  be  made  in 
the  applicant's  own  handwriting,  signed  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy,  and  sent  to  Dr.  C. 
W.  Hitchcock,  39  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I 


Dr. 


Approved  by  the  Council iSg 


Elected  by  the  Academy iSg 


^  M. 
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CXDNTEBNTS : 

I.  Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of 

Academical  Degrees  in  our  American  Colleges. 

II.  Abstract  of  a  Paper  on  "The  Value  of  the  A.  B.  de^ee  in  our  American 

Colleges  determined  by  an  Analysis  of  the  Curricula  of  a  number  of 
Colleges  selected  at  random." 

L 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE 
OF  ACADEMICAL  DEGREES  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Your  committee  would  be  glad  to  report  "  progress,"  but 
he  doubts  the  propriety  of  using  that  word  in  this  connection. 
Not  that  work — and  hard  work — ^has  not  been  done,  and  there 
is  a  mass  of  documents  here,  and  literature,  in  the  shape  of 
college  catalogues,  by  the  hundred  weight  almost,  at  home  to 
show  for  the  work.  But  your  committee  is  willing  to  con- 
fess himself  very  humble,  the  results  of  the  work  are  so  mea- 
ger. He  also  is  free  to  confess  that  the  actual  knowledge  of 
our  colleges,  their  courses  and  degrees,  is  much  less  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  he  fancied  he  possessed  before  he  entered 
upon  the  work.  And  he  states,  as  a  result  of  much  thought, 
that  Charles  V.  had  an  easier  task  in  his  attempt  to  synchro- 
nise the  time  pieces  of  his  day,  than  this  attempt  to  bring 
together  in  one  scheme  the  discordant  and  divergent  courses 
of  our  American  colleges. 

A  report  is  prepared  tabulating  the  degrees  of  342  institu- 
tions of  higher  instruction  in  the  United  States  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 434.  This  list  was  prepared  by  combining  four  lists  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  i886-'87. 


the  latest  report  issued  when  the  investigation  was  begun. 
These  are — [i]  The  list  given  in  Table  42,  Division  A,  which 
are  those  colleges  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
organized  upon  the  usual  plan  of  the  arts  colleges.  [2]  Table 
47,  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  [3]  Table  51,  schools  of  science 
endowed  with  national  land  grant.  [4]  Table  53,  schools  of 
science  not  so  endowed.  Some  half  a  dozen  additional  names 
were  added  to  these  lists  for  some  sufficient  reason. 

The  data  were  gathered  by  an  examination  of  the  cata- 
logues. Dr.  Dunglison  sent  me  a  large  number  collected  by 
him  the  year  previous,  to  every  other  college  a  personal  letter 
was  sent  asking  for  a  .copy  of  the  catalogue,  securing  quite  a 
a  number  additional.  To  all  the  colleges  in  table  47  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  first  request  a  second  letter  was  sent 
explaining  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  catalogue,  so  that  an 
earnest  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  return  from  all  of  the 
more  important  colleges.  The  catalogues  expressed  the  infor- 
mation sought  for  with  various  degrees  of  clearness.  Some- 
times the  information  could  not  be  found,  when  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  institution  asking  for  the 
precise  information.  In  these  letters  of  inquiry  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  was  enclosed  for  a  reply.  If  in  any  of 
these  cases  the  report  does  not  give  definite  information  it  is 
because  our  letter  remained  unanswered.  About  450  letters 
were  written  during  the  year  to  secure  the  information  given. 

But  even  in  those  catalogues  where  the  information  about 
the  degrees  and  courses  is  stated  in  fairly  clear  language,  con- 
fusion reigns  supreme  with  the  significance  of  the  degrees 
other  than  A.  B.  In  one  college  a  course  leads  to  Ph.  B.,  in 
another  a  corresponding  course  is  crowned  with  B.  S.,  while 
in  a  third,  it  is  B.  L. ;  while  each  of  the  colleges  may  also  use 
the  other  degrees  for  some  other  purpose.  This  confusion 
and  multiplicity  of  degrees  has  attracted  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators ;  thus,  in  a  conference  of  college  presidents  and  profes- 
sors in  Philadelphia,  November  26,  1889,  the  subject  was  refer- 
red to  both  by  a  letter  from  President  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins 


University  and  by  Professor  E.  H.  Griffin,  who  read  Dr.  Gil- 
man's  letter,  and  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  The 
"points"  in  President  Gilman's  letter,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  paper  are  so  relevent  to  this  report  that  they  are  quoted 
in  full. 

President  Gilman  says:  "The  points  to  which  I  should 
have  directed  attention  are  these  : 

* '  1st  The  American  propensity  to  multiply  academic  titles 
so  that  the  real  significance  of  a  degree  is  obscured. 

' '  2d.  The  tendency  to  confer  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  so 
many  forms  and  phrases  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  discovered 
even  from  the  name  of  the  institution  which  confers  it,  but 
must  often  be  worked  out  by  a  study  of  catalogues  constructed 
in  different  orders  of  complexity. 

*'  3d.  The  enumeration  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  now  given  in  this  country. 

"4th.  The  historical  significance  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
as  marking  attainment  of  the  first  grade  in  the  fellowship  of 
scholars — a  grade  which  may  be  attained  in  any  faculty  of  a 
university,  arts,  medicine,  theology,  law. 

5th.  The  value  of  a  certificate,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
obvious  at  first  sight,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
holder  of  the  diploma,  and  second,  from  that  of  the  public. 

'*6th.  The  importance  of  restoring,  if  possible,  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  to  an  honorable  significance  before  it  is  alto- 
gether lost. 

**7th.  The  importance  of  acknowledging  that  it  is  not 
essential  that  any  one  curriculum  should  be  foljowed  in  order 
to  attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

**8th.  It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  who  receives  that 
degree  should  have  received  much  instruction  in  [a]  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature,  [b]  in  mathematics,  [c] 
in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  [d]  in  historical  and 
moral  sciences. 

"9th.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  candidate  should  pursue 
these  studies  in  a  public  institution,  under  competent  instruc- 


tors,  for  a  definite  period,  in  a  systematic  way,  subject  to 
examination,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  recorded,  pro- 
claimed, and  certified  to  by  a  formal  diploma/' 

Professor  Griffin's  conclusions  are  : 

'*  I.  Diminish  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  number  of  our 
colleges,  and  the  inferiority  of  some  of  them,  through  an 
agreement  among  the  strongest  and  best,  which  would  have 
the  force  of  an  authoritive  example. 

*' 2.  Distinguish  sharply  between  the  technical  and  the 
baccalaureate  degrees,  reducing  the  latter  tojone,  or,  at  most, 
two  forms. 

"3.  Relax  the  requirement  in  regard  to  Greek,  accepting 
one  ancient  language  as  sufficient  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree. 

*'  4.  Allow  no  elections  on  the  part  of  students  that  will 
prevent  a  suitable  distribution  of  attention  between  the  four 
great  groups  of  subjects  which  have  been  named." 

For  fear  that  some  of  the  fellows  will  conclude  that  this 
confusion  afibrds  a  just  retribution  for  our  changing  the  qual- 
ifications of  fellowship,  so  that  any  other  degree  than  A.  B. 
need  be  considered  by  us,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  to  show  in  a 
paper  on  the  A.  B.  degree,  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting, 
that  this  degree  does  not  represent  a  standard  of  training,  and 
that  many  a  B.  S.  or  Ph.  B.  degree  of  one  college  represents 
more  nearly  the  average  qualification  for  the  A.  B.  degree  than 
does  the  A.  B.  degree  itself  as  given  by  some  other  college, 
hence  our  former  position  paid  more  attention  to  the  name 
than  to  the  reality  :  we  were  making  a  fetish  of  the  degree. 

The  colleges  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes  in  the  line  of  our  investigation. 

1.  Those  colleges  that  provide  a  four  years'  course,  pre- 
scribing or  suggesting  a  regular  order  of  studies  for  each  year; 
these  are  the  most  numerous.  Princeton  and  Yale  may  be 
instanced  as  examples  of  this  division. 

2.  The  colleges  of  the  schools,  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege are  called  schools  and  the  degree  is  obtained  by  passing 


the  examination  of  a  certain  number  of  these  schools.     The 
University  of  Virginia  is  an  example  of  this  division. 

3.  This  division  is  confined  to  the  colleges  under  the  care 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  preliminary  and 
collegiate  work  is  so  run  together  in  a  course  covering  six  or 
seven  years,  and  with  names  given  to  the  classes  that  sound 
peculiar  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  Fresh- 
men, Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  in  most  of  these 
cases  the  preparatory  study  can  be  distinguished  and  the 
courses  compared.  St  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  is  an 
example  of  this. 

4.  The  exceptional  colleges,  e.  g.  the  '*  University  sys- 
tem" of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

As  there  is  a  possibility  of  many  applications  being  made 
at  this  meeting  where  the  relative  standing  of  these  degrees 
must  be  taken  into  account,  it  was  thought  best  that  the  re- 
port should  contain  the  examination  of  as  many  colleges  as 
possible,  with  a  positive  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  degrees,  even  if  this  opinion  is  based  upon  a  su- 
perficial examination  of  the  .course,  rather  than  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  courses  of  comparatively  a  few  colleges  and 
probably  not  include  the  very  colleges  about  which  the  Coun- 
cil may  desire  information. 

Such  a  report  is  presented  to  you  with  full  consciousness 
of  its  short  comings.  One  catalogue,  mqre  frank  than  its 
neighbor,  tells  that  the  B.  S.  degree  requires  one  year  less  in 
the  preparatory  school,  and  the  degrees  are  not  marked  as 
equivalent ;  its  neighbor,  silent  on  this  point,  has  her  degrees 
marked  of  equal  value.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  such  inac- 
curacies on  every  page,  and  the  report  can  only  be  considered 
provisional,  until  by  further  examination  and  correspondence 
the  actual  facts  in  every  case  may  be  determined. 

[The  tabulation  presented  a  list  of  colleges  with  the  degrees 
granted  and  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  de- 
grees. As  it  is  but  a  provisional  report  it  is  not  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  publish.] 


Certain  general  principles  had  to  be  determined  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  harmony  in  the  decision  as  to  the  equi- 
valency of  the  degrees  for  all  colleges,  these  were  : 

1.  Technical  degrees  are  not  to  be  included. 

2.  The  college  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but 
anything  going  to  show  that  the  courses  were  inferior,  even 
to  the  least  degree,  the  degrees  were  not  to  be  ranked  of 
equal  value. 

3.  The  degrees  of  each  college  were  compared  with  them- 
selves, if  the  college  granted  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  the  Academy  make 
further  examination  into  the  first  degrees  granted  by  our  col- 
leges for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  it  can  be  of  any  assis- 
tance in  reducing  the  present  chaos  into  order.  And,  secondly, 
that  a  standard  be  adopted  by  the  Academy  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  below  which  standard  no  diploma  will  be  recognized 
as  evidence  of  the  academical  training  necessary  for  fellow- 
ship. The  committee  would  like  also  to  recommend  some 
plan  by  which  the  Academy  could  make  the  colleges  over  our 
land  better  acquainted  with  each  others'  methods,  but  as  the 
thought  is  very  vague  in  his  mind,  he  will  only  thus  allude 
to  it. 

11. 

**THE  VALUE  OF  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  COL- 
LEGES DETERMINED  BY  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CURRICULA 
OF  A  NUMBER  OF  COLLEGES  SELECTED  AT  RANDOM,  AS  TO 
THE  RELATIVE  TIME  GIVEN  TO  GREEK,  LATIN  AND  MATHE- 
MATICS,'' 

By  Chari.es  McIntire,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

[Abstract  published  by  resolution  of  the  Academy.] 

The  catalogue  of  Carleton  College  says  :  *  *  The  degree  of 
A.  B.  has  come  to  represent  a  definite  training  and  has  a  well- 
recognized  significance  which  we  should  preserve/'  Exami- 
nation of  a  number  of  catalogues  seemed  to  show  that  this  is  a 
pleasant  statement  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Comparison 
was  made  by  computing  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics,* 'other  studies"  and  '*electives"  of  forty 
colleges,  (time  failing  for  the  examination  of  a  larger  number,) 
selected  hap-hazard,  so  that  the  results  are  fairly  an  average. 
Some  colleges  could  not  thus  be  analyzed.     Thus  the  only 
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required  studies  for  Harvard  are  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position, Chemistry,  Physics  and  German  or  French  in  the 
Freshman  year ;  twelve  themes  in  the  Sophomore,  and  Foren- 
sics  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  the  University  of 
Indiana  the  degree  of  A.  B.  can  be  received  after  one  language 
(ancient  or  modem)  shall  have  been  studied  daily  for  two 
years,  or  two  languages  each  for  one  year.  Latin,  but  not 
Greek,  is  requir^  for  the  entrance  examination  and  the 
course  is  four  years  long.  In  Johns  Hopkins  the  degree  is 
given  after  a  three  years'  course  and  can  be  obtained  without 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  of  Mathematics,  during  the 
College  course.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  confers 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  one  of  its  courses,  without  the  study  of 
any  Greek  whatever. 

The  courses  of  forty  other  colleges  were  analyzed  and  tab- 
ulated. If  any  college  gave  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  more  than 
one  course  that  course  was  selected  for  comparison  that  re- 
quired the  least  apount  of  the  classics.  These  colleges,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  beginning  with  the  least  amount,  are  : 

Per  cent  of 
Time  to  Greek. 

1.  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  (Tulane  Univer- 

sity)    o 

2.  Allegheny  College o 

3.  William  Jewell  College o 

4.  Baldwin  University o 

5.  Delaware  College o 

6    Tulane  University  of  La. o 

7.  Bowdoin  College 5.7 

8.  Roanoke  College 5.9 

6.  Wellesley  College 6.6 

10.  Boston  University 8.0 

11.  University  of  Vermont 8.7 

12.  Cornell  University 9.82 

13.  Amherst  College .  9.84 

14.  University  of  Rochester 10.3 

15.  Williams  College 10.4 

16.  Wesleyan  University  .  .    i       10.7 

17.  Brown  University 11. 3 

18.  Marietta  College .  11.5 

19.  Lake  Forest  University 12.3 

20.  University  of  Michigan 12.5 

21.  College  of  Emporia 12.7 
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22.  Dartmouth 13 

23.  University  of  California 13.  i 

24.  Western  University  of  Pa 13.3 

25.  University  of  Denver 13.4 

26.  Des  Moines  College 14.  i 

27.  University  of  Minnesota i4-i4 

28.  University  of  Wooster 14.6 

29.  Kansas  Wesleyan  College 15 

30.  University  of  Colorado 15.4 

31.  Lawrence  University 17.2 

32.  Central  University  of  Iowa 18.32 

33.  De  Pan w  University  • 19.  i 

34.  University  of  Nebraska 19.5 

35.  Earlham  College 19.8 

36.  Luther  College 20 

37.  Augustana  College  . 20.5 

38.  Central  University  of  Ky 21 

39.  Iowa  College 22.6 

40.  Oskaloosa  College      23.5 

In  like  manner  the  percentage  of  required  Latin  in  these 
same  colleges  varies  from  o  to  29  ;  of  Mathematics  from  4.9 
to  31.  The  amount  of  studies  that  can  be  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent also  varies  very  much  among  the  forty  mentioned  from 
none  to  57.6  per  cent. 

Four  questions  seem  pertinent  in  conclusion. 

1.  Can  a  degree  obtained  after  pursuing  one  of  so  many 
courses  **  represent  a  definite  training?" 

2.  Is  it  fair  to  consider  the  A.  B.  degree  as  representing 
the  more  liberal  culture,  when  one  college  grants  a  degree  of 
e.  g.  Ph.  B.  for  the  same  course  of  studies  leading  to  an  A.  B. 
in  another  college  ? 

3.  Since  it  is  not  those  Colleges  best  known  to  us  as  doing 
good  work  that  require  the  greatest  proportion  of  time  to  be 
eiven  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  which  is  the  fair  deduction  ? 
(a)  That  much  of  the  work  required  in  the  smaller  colleges  is 
relegated  to  the  preparatory  school  by  the  others  ;  or,  (b)  that 
other  studies  are  being  considered  by  our  educators  as  possess- 
ing greater  disciplinary  powerj 

4.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Academy  to  determine  for 
itself  the  proper  proportion  of  studies  to  lead  to  an  honest 
A.  B.,  and  not  to  content  itself  with  so  indefinite  an  assertion 
as  the  degree  of  **  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  respectable  institu- 
tion of  learning  ?" 
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2. 


OONTECNTS  : 
Memoranda  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  especial  importance  to  the  Fellows. 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  at 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  December  3  and  4, 
1890.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  very  important  meeting,  and 
in  addition  to  the  enclosed  report,  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association^  the  fellows  should  have 
their  attention  called  to  several  questions  that  could  not  be 
treated  of  fully  in  a  journal  report. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  after  paragraph  i,  section  2,  of 
article  3  of  the  constitution  was  changed,  so  that  it  reads  : 

**  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Arts,  after  a 
systematic  course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate  ;  but 
when  a  candidate  has  not  received  either  of  these  degrees  in 
course,  other  evidence  of  a  preparatory  liberal  education, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  sam^  by  the 
Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  degree  by  the  Academy." 

A  number  of  applications  were  received  by  those  who  had 
not  received  a  degree  in  course,  but  the  Council  found  the 
standard  of  the  A.  B.  degree  so  variable  that  they  deferred  all 
action  upon  these  applications  until  the  next  meeting,  con- 
tinuing the  committee  on  the  comparative  value  of  Academi- 
cal Degrees,  hoping  that  the  additional  inquiry  might  bring  a 
little  more  order  out  of  the  seeming  chaos.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  for  every  fellow  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee 
has  already  been  sent  you,  and  if  you  can  not  be  at  the  next 
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meeting  to  discuss  the  question,  write  your  views  to  the 
Secretary. 

Several  amendments  of  importance  were  presented.  The 
first  one  changes  paragraph  4  of  section  2,  article  3,  which 
now  reads : 

'*The  fellows  shall  also  have  an  experience  of  three  years 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  one  or  more  of  the  recognized 
departments,  and  shall  have  a  good  moral  and  professional 
character'' 

So  that  it  shall  read  : 

''  The  fellows  shall  also  have  a  good  moral  and  professional 
character.'* 

It  was  argued  by  the  proposer  of  the  amendment  that  since 
the  eflForts  of  the  Academy  were  so  largely  in  the  line  of  thor- 
oughness of  education,  that  those  students  who  had  completed 
the  requirements  of  the  Academy  were  not  made  any  more 
thoroughly  prepared  by  the  three  years  waiting,  however 
much  they  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
With  the  assumption  of  the  doctorate  the  school  days  were 
over;  the  education  goes  on,  but  there  is  no  marked  dividing 
line  in  the  educational  process  after  completing  the  course  in 
the  medical  school.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  make  this  arbi- 
trary requirement. 

Another  amendment  drops  the  words  "in  attendance" 
from  article  4,  making  it  possible  for  a  fellow  to  be  elected  to 
office  in  absentu. 

The  third  amendment  alters  article  7,  revenue,  so  that  it 
would  read  : 

"The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  initiation  fees,  the 
transactions  of  the  Academy,  and  annual  dues.  The  initia- 
tion fee  shall  be  five  dollars  ;  the  annual  dues  three  dollars." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fellows  will  be  ready  to  vote  upon  these 
amendments  at  the  coming  meeting. 

The  following  motion  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the  last  pro- 
posed amendment : 

"  In  the  event  of  the  Secretary  finding  that  there  is  a  need 
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of  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  Academy,  he  shall  determine 
the  amount  and  ask  the  fellows  for  a  donation,  suggesting  a 
pro  rata  amount." 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  1^75.58,  of  which 
$48.00  were  received  for  certificates  and  must  be  expended  for 
this  object,  leaving  I27.58  in  the  general  treasury.  Ten  dol- 
lars of  this  is  money  accompanying  applications,  not  acted 
upon  and  ought  not  be  counted  as  yet  in  the  assets  ;  so  that 
the  actual  balance  available  is  I17.58.  Fifty-eight  persons 
were  elected  fellows,  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of  these 
will  complete  their  fellowship  (most  of  them  have  already 
done  so)  I290.00  must  be  added  to  this  balance,  making  the 
receipts  for  the  year  I307. 58. 

Appropriations  were  made  of  I200  to  the  Committee  on  El- 
igible Fellows,  and  j^ioo  to  the  Committee  on  the  Compara- 
tive Value  of  Degrees,  leaving  but  I7. 58  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Academy  ;  with  nearly  six  hundred  fellows  this 
amount  would  be  more  than  exhausted  in  sending  the  notices 
of  a  meeting.  Judging  from  the  two  months*  experience  the 
correspondence  of  the  Secretary  will  equal  that  of  the  two 
committees  combined,  if  all  inquiries  are  to  be  promptly  an- 
swered, and  the  fellows  kept  informed  of  the  work  that  is 
doing.  This,  in  connection  with  the  necessary  expenses  at 
the  meeting,  will  cause  an  expenditure  of  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  a  dollar  from  every  fellow  not  elected  at  the  last 
meeting.  This  estimate  does  not  include  printing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  fellows,  since  it  can  hardly  be  made  ready  in  the 
short  time  between  the  two  meetings.  The  Secretary  desires 
to  suggest  to  the  more  active  fellows,  who  will  respond  to  this 
request,  that  many  will  not  so  respond,  so  that  if  the  amount 
suggested  is  to  be  raised,  the  individual  contribution  must  be 
greater  than  pro  rata  indicated.  Please  send  your  donation  to 
the  Secretary.     - 

The  suggestions  of  the  president's  address,  as  formulated  in 
a  report  by  the  Council  and  adopted  by  the  Academy,  are  of 
interest  to  every  fellow.  These  are  that  the  fellows,  in  their 
own  State,  should  take  the  initiative  in 
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1.  Continuous  effort  in  securing  liberal  preliminary  educa- 

tion. 

2.  Requirements  of  a  high  standard  of  medical  attainments. 

3.  State  control  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  granting 

licenses  to  practice  based  on  uniform  examinations  and 
disregarding  diplomas  issued  by  medical  colleges. 

In  order  that  the  fellows  may  the  more  readily  know  the 
fellows  of  their  own  State,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jones,  the 
list  of  fellows   this  year  is  arranged  by  States. 

The  new  Council  took  some  important  action  relating  to  the 

next  meeting.     It  resolved  that  article  3  ot  the  by-laws  must 

be  complied  with.     This  article  reads  : 

**  Papers  on  medical  subjects  may  be  read  before  the  Acad- 
emy, provided  they  have  been  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  of  the  regular 
meeting  and  have  also  been  approved  by  the  Council." 

Drs.  Parvin,  Lee  and  Steiner,  of  the  Council^  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Papers. 

This  committee  was  instructed  that  in  the  opinion  of  Coun- 
cil all  papers,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  shall  be  ger- 
mane to  the  objects  of  the  Academy  as  a  disseminator  of  higher 
education. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  fellows  expecting  to  prepare  papers 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  papers  must  be  sent  on  early  in 
April  in  order  to  comply  with  the  by-law. 

The  addition  to  our  number  of  eligible  physicians  should 
be  the  desire  of  every  fellow,  frequently  one  has  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  alumni  of  one's  own  Alma  Mater  than  upon 
others.  The  Secretary,  following  a  hint  of  Dr.  Sibbet,  has 
had  a  manuscript  list  of  fellows  prepared,  arranged  by  the  col- 
leges giving  the  first  degree.  If  any  one  would  like  to  have 
the  list  of  fellows,  alumni  of  his  own  college,  it  will  be  copied 
upon  request  and  sent  to  him. 

It  may  be  anticipating  the  next  meeting,  but  the  corres- 
pondence entered  into  with  the  colleges  of  our  land  is  devel- 
oping a  wide  spread  interest  in  the  Academy  among  the  lit- 
erary institutions,  so  that  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  May 
promises  to  present  some  discussions  of  unusual  interest,  and 
It  is  hoped  that  all  will  endeavor  to  be  there  to  participate. 
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OONTECNTS : 

Program  of  the  XVI  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  will  be 
held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Satur- 
day, May  2d,  and  Monday,  May  4th,  1891. 

program. 

Satnrdayy  Hay  ad,  at  Uiree  o'clock  P.  VI. 

Opening  of  Session. 

Reading  of  Minutes  of  Last  Annual  Meeting. 

Report  of  Council. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Treasurer's  Report 

New  Business. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Committee  on  Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Richard  J.  Dunglison  (Univ.  Pa.,  '52,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chair- 
man, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows.  Justin  E.  Emerson 
(Williams,  '65,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

3.  Committee  on  Preparation  of  a  Catalogue  of  Fellows. 
Charles  Mclntire  (Lafayette,  '68,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Easton,  Pa., 
Chairman. 

4.  Committee  on  Publication  of  Transactions.  A.  L.  Gihon 
(C  H.  S.,  'so,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director,  U.  S.  N., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 


5-  Committee    on    the    Comparative  Value  of  Academic 
Degrees.    Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Chairman. 
Unfinished  Business. 
At  elsht  o'clock  P.  M. 

Reading  of  Papers. 

"  What  has  the  Academy  Accomplished  ?"  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Dunglison. 

**The  American  Practitioner  Abroad."  Dr.  Charles 
Mclntire. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Hondayy  May  4th^  at  xo  o'clock  A.  SI. 

New  Business. 

Action  upon  the  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Reading  of  Papers. 

**  Will  a  Shortening  of  the  College  Curriculum  Conduce  to 
Better  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Medicine?"  Lewis  H. 
Steiner  (Marshal,  '46,)  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*'An  Attempt  to  Determine  the  Ideal  Preparatory  Course 
of  Studies  for  the  Learned  Profession. ' '     Dr.  Charles  Mclntire. 

**The  General  Education  of  the  Physician."  David  Starr 
Jordan  (Cornell,  '72,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Discussion  of  the  Papers.  Opened  by  Frederick  Henry 
Gcrrish  (Bowdoin,  '66,)  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

Address  by  the  President.  Theophilus  Parvin  (Univ.  Ind., 
'47,)  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 

At  7  o'clock  P.  VI. 

Annual  Collation  of  the  Academy. 

Induction  of  President  elect. 

Appointments  by  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Addi- 
tional Members  of  Council ;  Committees.) 

Adjournment. 


Memoranda. — The  Annual  Collation  will  be  held  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  the  price  of  the  ticket  has  been  fixed,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Academy,  at  two  dollars.  All  who  desire 
to  participate  will  please  remit  this  amount  to  Dr.  George  N. 
Acker,  No.  913,  i6th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  the 
Meetings  and  Collation  are  both  to  be  held  at  the  same  hotel 
it  will  conduce  to  the  greater  sociability  of  theFellows  if  they 
can  find  it  convenient  to  stay  at  the  Arlington  while  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Railway  Concessions. — The  same  concession  that  has  been 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  been  granted  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  by  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  and  negotiations  are  pending  with  the 
Central  TraflBc  Association,  which  it  is  confidently  expected 
will  be  successful.  If  you  live  in  the  territory  of  the  Cen- 
tral TraflSc  Association  and  desftre  to  come  to  the  meeting 
write  to  the  Secretary  and  he  will  inform  you  of  the  decision 
as  soon  as  received.  Please  observe  the  following  instructions : 
Procure  a  certificate  from  your  ticket  agent  upon  purchasing 
your  ticket  certifying  that  you  have  paid  regular  fare  going  to 
Washington.  Have  your  certificate  endorsed  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Atkinson  while  in  Washington,  and  follow  any  direction  he 
may  give. 

The  amendments  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  and  to  be 
acted  upon  at  this  meeting  are  : 

I.  By  Dr.  Leartus  Connor.  To  Article  HI,  Section  H, 
paragraph  four  of  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  strikes 
out  the  words  "  have  an  experience  of  three  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  one  or  more  of  the  recognized  depart- 
ments, and  shall  have" — .  If  amended  the  paragraph  will 
read  :  '*  The  fellows  shall  also  have  a  good  moral  and  profes- 
sional character." 

II.  By  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon.  To  Article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Striking  out  the  words  ' '  in  attendance. ' '  The  amended 
article  to  read  :  *'The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, four  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secre- 


tary,  and  a  Treasurer.  They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  from 
the  fellows,  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  others  are  elected.  The 
President  is  ineligible  for  two  successive  terms." 

III.  By  Dr.  J,  Cheston  Morris.  Substituting  for  the  pres- 
ent Article  VII,  the  following  :  *'  The  sources  of  revenue  shall 
be  the  initiation  fees,  the  transactions  of  the  Academy,  and 
annual  dues.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five  dollars ;  the 
annual  dues,  three  dollars." 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Council  before  the  first  session, 
and  it  would  greatly  facilitate  business  if  the  Application  for 
Fellowship  could  be  presented  at  that  meeting.  Fellows  hav- 
ing any  applications  to  forward  can  send  them  either  to  Dr. 
Justus  E.  Emerson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eligible 
Fellows,  128  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary.  All  communications  to  the  Secretary  that  will  not  cer- 
tainly reach  him  at  home  b/ April  29th  had  better  be  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Arlington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  program  for  Monday  is  arranged  for  a  long  morning 
session,  if  the  fellows  so  desire,  in  order  that  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  other  societies  meeting  at  the  same  time  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  their  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 


J.F.  B 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  2  and  4, 1891. 


Thb  first  seflsion  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  was 
held  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  at  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  2,  with  President  Parvin  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Council  presented  a  verbal  report  that  they  had  held  two  sessions 
during  the  year,  the  one  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  other  in  the  morning  previous  to  this  meeting,  when  they  had  care- 
fully examined  the  applications  for  fellowship  and  would  present,  as  a  part 
of  their  report,  the  names  of  those  recommended  by  them  for  election. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  Secretary,  upon  motion,  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
names  proposed,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  P.  R.  Gerrish,  T.  B.  McAtxlle  and  G.  S. 
Franklin  as  the  nominating  committee. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a 
balance  of  I75.58  from  last  year,  was  I440.58;  the  expenses,  including 
$92^  for  certificates,  was  $421.05,  leaving  a  balance  of  $19.53.  The  report 
of  the  Treasurer  together  with  the  account  of  the  Secretary  were  referred  to 
an  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  S.  J.  Jones,  B-  H.  M.  Sell  and 
John  Curwen. 

Dr.  J.  B<  Bmerson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bligible  Fellows,  read 
the  report  of  that  committee,  which,  upon  motion  oi  Drs.  J.  C.  Morris  and 
S.  J.  Jones,  was  received  with  the  thanks  of  the  Academy,  the  report  referred 
to  the  Council  and  the  committee  continued. 

[abstract] 

The  work  of  the  committee  since  the  last  meeting  has  been  in  preparing 
a  catalogue  of  the  college  bred  in  the  medical  profession.  The  Alumni 
lists  of  various  colleges  have  been  consulted  and  over  1400  names  secured, 
all  of  which  were  carefully  verified  and  their  addresses  determined  by 
means  of  Polk's  Medical  and  Surgical  Register  of  the  United  States.    The 


painstaking  accuracy  of  this  work  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  of  over 
I T30  circulars  sent  to  them  by  mail  less  than  half  a  dozen  were  returned  to 
the  committee  as  undelivered.  By  some  unexplained  **  hocus  pocus/'  how- 
ever, it  happened  that  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  (^uite  a  number  of  pirculars 
were  sent  to  physicians  who  were  not  alumni  of  any  literary  college* 
althou^  some  of  them  had  pursued  an  unfinished  course  of  study  in  col- 
lege. The  responses  to  our  circulars  have  been  in  some  degree  disappoint- 
ing, but  are  valuable  as  material  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  Of  the 
eleven  hundred  alumni  addressed,  probably  not  fiftv  have  replied  with  an 
expression  of  a  desire  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Academ  v,  while  of  the  few 
who  were  mistakenly  addressed  as  alumni  a  number  of  applications  were 
received.  One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  small  number  repl^ng  to  the 
invitation  is  that  the  work  of  interesting  those  who  are  eligible  in  the 
Academy  and  its  mission  rests  individuallv  upon  each  Fellow ;  it  will  not 
do  to  leave  it  all  to  the  committee.  To  show  the  work  that  remains  to  be 
done  the  committee  made  the  following  analyses  of  the  residence  of  the  liv- 
ing fellows,  and  of  the  circulars  issued : 

LIVING  FELLOWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 

MEDICINE. 

New  England  and  Northern  Atlantic  States,  as  far  as  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia     .  .   .    369 — 71  per  cent 

Southern  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  inland  Southern  States  .   .   .  14 — 3       " 

Western  States,  north  of  Ohio  river  and  east  of  Mississippi  89 — 17       " 

Mississippi  River  to  Rocky  Mountains 35 —  6       " 

Pacific  coast  States      •   .   .  3 — 

Canada 5 — 

Other  countries 3 — 

"518 

ADDRESSES  OF  1136  CIRCULARS  SENT  TO  ELIGIBLES. 

New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States 599 — ^50  per  cent 

Southern  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  inland  States 232 — 20      *' 

West  to  Mississippi  river  .  125 — 11       '* 

Mississippi  river  to  Rocky  mountains 163 — 14       " 

West  01  Rocky  mountains 17 —  1%   ** 
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It  appears  that  our  membership  represents  in  much  larger  proportion  the 
New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States  than  it  would  if  the  actual  college 
alumni  of  the  other  States  were  properly  represented. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  work  of  catalogneing  be  pushed  to 
completion  and  printed,  that  a  copy  of  this  catalo^e  be  sent  to  every  one 
whose  name  appears  in  the  catalogue,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Academy  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  make  an  application  for 
Fellowship. 

The  Secretary  as  Committee  on  "  Preparation  of  a  Catalogue  of  Fellows'* 
made  a  report  which  was  referred  to  the  Council. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  Chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  Publication  of  Trans- 
actions" reported  verbally  suggesting  that  Bulletins  be  published  from  time 
to  time  of  such  matter  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Academy  or  Council, 
which  can  be  bound  by  each  Fellow  as  he  desirea. 


On  motion  of  Dis.  Leartus  Connor  and  G  R.  Hill  the  report  was  referred 
to  the  Council  with  a  request  that  they  report  on  Monday  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.  The  same  action  was  taken  upon  the  report 
of  the  **  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academic  Degrees,"  read  by 
Dr.  Charles  Mclntire. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Hill  was  on  motion  requested  to  prepare  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sentiment  of  the  Academy  upon  Medical  Education,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  the  American  Medical  College  Association. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Vice  President  Sibbet 
in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Charles  Mclntire  read  a  paper  entitled  **  The  American  Practitioner 
Abroad,"  which  was  discussed  by  Drs.  E.  H.  M.  Sell,  J.  C.  Morris,  J.  E.  Em- 
erson. P.  H.  Millard,  A.  L.  Gihon,  S.  J.  Jones,  G.  R.  Hill,  W.  D.  Bidwell 
and  C.  Mclntire. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  their  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
treasurer  and  secretary,  finding  them  correct.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Council  reported  upon  an  application  for  membership,  who  was 
elected  on  ballot. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Monday  morning,  Vice  President  Sibbet  in 
the  chair.  The  Council  proposed  the  election  of  additional  applicants  to 
fellowship  ;  the  gentlemen  were  elected. 

The  action  upon  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  was  the 
special  item  of  business  for  the  morning's  session. 

The  amendment  to  Article  III,  Section  2,  paragraph  four,  striking  out  the 
words:  " have  an  experience  of  three  years  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
one  or  more  of  the  recognized  departments,  and  shall  have  *' — was,  afler 
discussion,  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  second  amendment,  striking  out  the  words,  ''  in  attendance,'*  in 
Article  IV,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  third  amendment,  substituting  for  the  present  Article  VII,  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  initiation  fees,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Academv  and  annual  dues.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five 
dollars,  the  annual  dues  three  dollars." 

Action  on  this  amendment  was  also  postponed,  and  action  regarding  it 
taken  later  in  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner  read  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  on  :  **  Will  a 
Shortening  of  the  College  Curriculum  conduce  to  better  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Medicine  ?  "  * 

llxe  second  paper  was  by  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  and  was  entitled :  "  An 
Attempt  to  Determine  the  Ideal  Preparatory  Course  of  Studies  for  the 
Learned  Professions." 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  the  Secretary  read  the  paper 
contributed  by  him  on  :  ''The  General  Education  of  the  Physician." 

*  It  is  planned  to  jnint  the  jMpers  in  another  Bulletin. 


The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Gerrish  and  continued  by  Drs.  H. 
O.  Marcy,  W.  J.  Herdman,  Leartus  Connor,  G.  R.  Hill,  A.  L.  Gihon,  J.  B. 
Lindsley,  L-  H.  Steiner  and  Charles  Mclntire. 

On  motion  of  Drs.  A.  L*  Gihon  and  J.  Cheston  Morris  the  papers  were 
referred  to  the  Council  with  the  thanks  of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin,  President  of  the  Academy,  delivered  the  annual 
address.  At  its  conclusion,  on  motion  of  Drs.  G.  R.  Hill  and  Benjamin  Lee 
the  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  Dr.  Parvin  and  the  address  referred 
to  the  Council. 

The  fourth  session  was  held  at  four  o'clock  with  Vice  President  Alonzo 
Garcelon  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  presented  and  received, 
the  Secretary  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons  named,  which 
elected  them  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  Phineas  S  Conner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents,  R.  Lowry  Sibbet  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  George  Jackson  Pisher 
of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Henry  M.  Lyman  of  Chicago,  111.,  Louis  S.  McMurtry 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Secretary,  Charles  Mclntire  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Edgar  M.  Green  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Academy  heard  the  report  of  Council  and  adopted  the  following  re- 
commendations 

I.— Regarding  the  publishing  of  the  catalogue.  The  Secretary  is  to  give 
notice  in  an  early  bulletin  that  the  ''copy"  for  the  proposed  catalogue  is 
ready  for  the  press.  That  the  Academy  does  not  feel  warranted  in  incurring 
the  expense  of  publishing  at  present  But,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
are  subscribed  for  at  one  dollar  a  copy  (estimated  from  250  to  300)  the  Sec- 
retary shall  proceed  with  the  printing. 

2. — Relating  to  the  publication  of  transactions,  the  Academy  determined 
to  publish  Bulletins  from  time  to  time. 

3. — It  was  resolved  to  publish  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Com- 
parative Value  of  Academical  Degrees  if  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
permit,  and  the  following  recommendations  of  the  report  were  adopted  ;  no 
action  was  taken  on  the  other  recommendations. 

i.^The  Academy  adopts,  provisionally,  the  requirements  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association  for  the  degree  of  A.  B  as  the  minimum  standard  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  them,  with  the  single  possible  exception  of  the  length  of  the  col- 
lege year.  That  these  requirements  be  sent  to  the  faculties  of  the  various 
colleges,  asking,  first,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  requirements  are  too  severe 
for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  if  so,  in  what  respect.  Second,  to  tabulate  the 
time  required  in  their  own  college  for  each  of  the  studies,  so  that  the  Acad- 
emy can  determine  if  the  degrees  of  their  institutions  should  be  recognized 
by  the  Academy. 
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2. — After  this  year  the  Bachelor  degree,  other  than  A.  B.  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted nnless  the  Academy  has  the  assurance  from  the  faculty  of  the  college 
granting  the  degree  of  a  practical  equivalence  of  the  degrees. 

3. — For  those  who  do  not  have  a  degree  or  a  certificate  of  graduation;  their 
application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  or  a  certificate  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  of  which  the  applicant  was  formerly  a  student,  stating 
that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the  applicant's  preliminary 
education  is  fairly  equivalent  to  that  reqnired  by  them  for  their  A.  B.  degree, 
and  that  they  are  willing  that  he  should  be  recorded  as  a  former  student  of 
their  college  and  received  by  us  just  as  freely  as  if  he  were  an  alumnus.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  length  of  residence  at  college  be  noted,  and  that 
he  did  not  attend  medical  lectures  before  his  classmates  graduated.  [That, 
for  the  present  at  least,  applicants  who  have  not  had  some  years'  residence 
in  college  will  not  be  deemed  eligible.] 

On  motion  of  Drs.  J.  C.  Morris  and  J.  B.  Bmerson  it  was  resolved  :  That 
the  Secretary  shall  send  a  circular  to  each  fellow  asking  him  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  to  pay  annual  dues  of  three  dollars  and  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion accordingly.  The  Secretary  to  state  the  reasons  why  the  money  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Academy,  and  enclose  therein  blank 
form  for  return  of  vote.  All  not  voting  to  be  considered  as  voting  affirma- 
tively. 

Dr.  Morris  also  proposed  the  following  changes  in  the  constitution,  which 
lie  over  under  the  rules  : 

i.^Making  Article  VII  to  read :  "  The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  in- 
itiation fees,  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  and  annual  dues.  The  initia- 
tion fee  shall  be  ten  dollars,  and  shall  include  the  certificate  of  membership  ; 
it  shall  be  paid  before  admission  and  registration.  The  annual  dues  shall 
be  three  dollars.*' 

2  — Substituting  for  '*  its  actual  cost*'  at  the  close  of  Article  X,  the  words 
"  the  initiation  fee,"  making  the  article  to  read  :  **  A  latin  certificate  of  mem- 
bership, bearing  the  seal  of  the  Academy  and  the  signature  of  the  officers 
shall  be  issued  to  any  Fellow  on  payment  of  the  initiation  fee." 

Dr.  G.  R.  Hill  reported  the  resolutions  he  had  been  appointed  to  prepare 
which  were  referred  to  the  Council. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglison  read  the  report  of  the  '*  Committee  on  Laws  Regula- 
ting the  Practice  of  Medicine'*  The  report  was  received,  referred  to  the 
Council  with  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  on  motion  of  Drs.  A.  L.  Gihon  and 
J.  C«  Morris. 

On  motion  of  Drs.  A.  L.  Gihon  and  Leartis  Connor,  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner, 
with  two  Associates  to  be  selected  by  him,  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
change  the  language  of  the  certificate  to  correspond  with  the  changes  in  the 
constitution. 

Dr.  Steiner  selected  Drs.  A.  L.  Gihon  and  H.  O.  Marcy  as  his  associates. 

The  final  session  was  held  immediately  after  the  annual  collation. 


The  Council  reported  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Hill's  resolution  which  was 

adopted. 

'*  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  has  beard  with  pleasure  the  condi* 
tion  of  membership  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  College  Association, 
and  wish  them  every  success  in  their  endeavor  to  elevate  the  requirements 
of  preparation  for  those  entering  the  medical  profession." 

President  elect  Conner  not  being  present,  the  Academy  on  motion  ad- 

ioumed. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  ELECTED  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING.* 

Arizona— John  Traill  Green,  Tucson. 

California — W.  R.  Cluness,  Sacramento ;  J.  R.  Smith,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — Charles  Denison,  Denver. 

Connecticut-— J,  K.  Mason,  Suffield ;  S.  W.  Turner,  Chester. 

Delaivare — Willard  Springer,  Wilmington.- 

Illinois — B.  M.  Behrens,  Christian  Penger,  C.  M.  Hansen,  A.  Holmboe, 
L.  H.  Mettler,  Chicago. 

lowa—J.  R.  Lewis,  Grinell. 

Kentucky — W.  H.  Harris,  Louisville. 

Massachusetts— Jy^  A.  Sargent,  Cambridge. 

Michigan— J.  B.  Brasseur,  Stephenson ;  J.  N.  Martin,  Ann  Arbor ;  Reu- 
ben Peterson,  Grand  Rapids  ;  V.  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Minnesota — A.  C.  Rogers,  Paribault ;  J.  H.  Darey,  Granger. 

New  Jersey— VL,  R.  Baldwin,  New  Brunswick ;  W.  W.  L.  Phillips,  Tren- 
ton ;  George  Peck,  Elizabeth. 

New  York — M.  N.  Bemus,  Jamestown  ;  C.  G.  Currier,  New  York ;  J.  C. 
Edgar,  New  York ;  Mahlon  Pelter,  Troy  ;  Wheelock  Rider,  Rochester ;  G. 
•  W.  V.  VanVoast,  Schenectady. 

Ohio — G.  A.  Hare,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  C.  F.  House,  Painesville  ;  J.  W.  Lash, 
Chillicothe ;  G.  E.  Smith,  Oberlin  ;  C.  L.  Van  Pelt,  Toledo. 

Pennsylvania — ^A.  B.  Dundor,  Reading ;  A.  H.  Halberstadt,  Pottsville  ; 
N.  W.  Reichard,  Bangor ;  P.  J.  Sartain,  Philadelphia  \  L.  S.  Smock,  Phila- 
delphia. 

U,  5".  Navy-^J,  F.  Keeney,  Steamer  Minnesota. 

Canada— K,  H.  W.  Wright,  Toronto. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  IN  ATTENDANCE  at  the  WASHINGTON  MEETING. 

District  of  Columbia— G.  N.  Acker,  J.  F,  R.  Appleby,  W.  D.  Bidwell,  W. 
H.  HawkeSk  N.  S.  Lincoln,  T.  E.  McArdle,  G.  L.  Magruder. 

IllinoisS,  J.  Jones. 

*The  Ccmstitution  pnmdes  that  the  initiation  fee  **  shall  be  paid  before  admission  and 
registration."  This  list  records  the  fact  of  election  only  and  not  that  of  admission  to 
icUowship, 


/<wwi— G.  R.  Hill. 

Maine— Alouzo  Garcelon,  F.  H.  Gerrish,  C  E.  Webster. 

Afaryland—l,'  H.  Steiner. 

Massachusetts— K.  P.  Clarke,  H.  O.  Marcy,  S.  D.  Presbrey. 

Michigan — Leartus  Connor,  J.  E.  Emerson,  W.  J.  Herdman. 

Minnesota — ^W.  L.  Beebe. 

New  Jersey— ^.  N.  Moore. 

New  Vork—h*  D.  Bnlkley,  A.  L.  Gihon,  R.  H.  Sayre,  E.  H.  M.  Sell. 

Ohio—O,  S.  Ftanklin. 

Pennsylvania—'^,  B.  Atkinson,  G.  F.  Baker,  John  Curwen,  S.  L.  Diven, 
R.  J.  Dongliaon,  W.  D.  Reams,  P.  D.  Kejrser,  Benjamin  Lee,  Charles, 
Mclntire,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  Theophilus  Parvin,  J.  V. 
Shoemaker,  R.  I^  Sibbet,  W.  M.  Weidman. 

Rhode  Island— y  W.  C.  Ely,  H.  C.  Miller. 

Tennessee— J,  R  Bnist,  J.  B.  Lindsley. 


From  the  Minutes  of  Conncil— of  interest  to  the  Fellows.  The  Secretary 
reported  that  a  number  of  copies  of  the  earlier  addresses  were  on  hand,  and 
the  Conncil  authorized  him  to  send  them  to  any  Fellow  making  request  for 
the  same,  after  reserving  ten  copies  for  the  archives. 


Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  action  of  the  Academy  making  it 
obligatory  upon  the  College  Faculty  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
equivalence  of  any  other  degree  to  their  A.  B.  degree  before  such  degree  is 
accepted  by  the  Academy  as  equivalent  to  the  A.  B.  •  The  Secretary  already 
has  on  file  a  number  of  these  opinions,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  applica- 
tions for  fellowhship  be  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  needless  postponements  at  the  next  meeting  to  secure  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  a  degree  if  it  is  not  on  record. 


A  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  collegiate  education  as  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  carries  with  it  the  desire  that  the  preparatory  study 
should  be  obligatory  upon  all  who  purpose  to  study  medicine.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  if  every  graduate  in  medicine  during  the  next  decade  should  first  be 
a  graduate  in  arts  or  science,  that  the  advance  of  the  general  standing  of  the 
profession  would  be  greater  than  could  be  caused  by  any  other  single  factor.^ 
Fellowship  in  the  Academy  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  It  follows  then  that  the  consummation  we  so  devoutly  wish  de- 
pends, among  other  things,  upon  the  influence  depending  upon  numbers. 
Two  thousand  physicians  banded  for  this  purpose  will  make  a  much  deeper 
impression  upon  an  undefgraduate  contemplating  leaving  college  to  enter 
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upon  his  medical  studies  than  will  six  or  seven  hundred.  For  this  reason 
the  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  have  been  so  industrially  at  work  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  But  the  influence  also  depends  upon  the  zeal 
of  the  fellows,  and  the  moral  effect  of  each  fellow  securing  an  additional 
member  is  greater  than  the  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  securing  six 
hundred.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then  that  the  request  of  the  committee  will  be 
heeded,  and  each  fellow  consider  himself  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Eligible  Fellows,  and  secure  his  man. 


The  President  has  appointed  Drs.  R.  J.  Dunglison,  Philadelphia,  C.  P. 
Frost,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  J.  T.  Whittaker  of  Cincinnati  as  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

Drs.  Z.  B.  Adams,  Framingham,  Mass.,  G.  L.  Porter,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
W.  L.  Beebe,  St  Cloud,  Minn.,  T.  E.  Pickett,  Majrsville,  Ky.,  and  G.  W. 
Major,  Montreal,  Canada,  as  the  Committee  on  the  Requirements  for  Pre- 
liminary Education  in  the  various  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Drs.  Charles  Mclntire  of  Easton,  Pa.,  F.  H.  Gerrish  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Leartus  Connor  of  Detroit,  Mich  ,  as  the  Committee  on  Papers. 

The  other  standing  committees  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 


The  Secretary  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  fellows  to 
the  action  of  the  Academy  on  printing  the  proposed  catalogue. 
While  the  **copy"  is  nearly  all  in  hand,  still  it  is  desirable 
that  every  fellow  should  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
that  part  concerning  himself,  and  this  will  of  necessity  occupy 
some  time.  Should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  publish  it  this 
year  upon  the  terms  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that  those  fellows 
desiring  to  subscribe  will  promptly  send  on  their  names  and 
the  number  of  copies  they  wish.  Remittances  can  be  made 
at  the  same  time  if  they  desire,  to  be  returned  if  there  are  not 
enough  copies  subscribed  for  to  undertake  the  publishing. 
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Americ^riAcaijgmy  y  Medicine. 

No  ^  5. 

The  American  Academy  op  Medicine  is  not  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  any  paper  or  address  read  at  its  meeting. 

CX5NTECNTS : 

Medical  Mlsoarrla^res;  the  Annual  Address  by  Theophllus  Parvin, 

M.  D..  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Academy. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine : 

The  following  are  contrasting  and  contrasted  utterances,  the  first 

by  a  woman  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century, 

and  the  second  by  a  man  probably  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 

first  of  these  centuries  : 

''  In  youth  we  shout  aloud :  '  We  know  ! '  In  old  age  we  ask 
of  the  aeons  :  '  What  do  I  know  ? '  and  they  answer  back  in  hollow 
murmurs :  *  Nothing.'  To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrom^  to 
believe  in  love  and  fall  on  disappointment;  to  know  the  pain  of 
chilled  endeavor  and  the  anguish  of  destroyed  belief;  for  the  pas- 
sionate vitality  of  strength  to  decline  on  the  tremulous  fears  of 
weakness  ;  from  enthusiasm  to  come  to  hopelessness ;  from  the 
l^lorious  sunrise  of  illusion  to  live  in  the  cold,  grey  twilight  of 
knowledge;  to  exchange  certainty  for  maya — this  is  life,  and  these 
are  its  eternal  lessons.  Our  first  watchword  is  'Excelsior;'  our 
last  confession,  '  Ichabod ; '  and  for  the  glad  resonance  of  '  Sic 
itar,'  we  sigh  mournfully,  'Sic  transit.'  From  birth  to  death  life 
is  all  phantasmagoric,  illusive,  conditional,  and  a  dream;  and  when 
that  death  comes — what  ?  "* 

Turn  from  this  lamentation  of  the  living,  sad  as  mourning  for 
the  dead,  this  cry  from  the  darkness  of  utter  gloom,  to  the  words 
of  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  about  to  suffer  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  worst  of  emperors,  words  brave  with  heroism,  bright  with  un- 
dying hope:  ''For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  run 
my  race,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearing." 

Blessed  the  man  or  woman  who,  when  life's  evening  comes  and 

*  "Our  Illusion*'— Fortnightly  Review,  April  1891. 


life's  inevitable  end  is  at  hand,  can  repeat  these  words  of  Pauline 
power  and  faith.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  blessedness 
is  of  the  few,  not  of  the  many,  possibly  arising  in  part  from  what 
Frances  Power  Cobbe*  asserts,  a  general  ebbing  of  faith  in  future 
life. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  human  illusions,  and  living  is  a 
series  of  disenchantments.  Our  lives  are  often  heavy-laden  with 
sorrow,  or  darkened  by  disappointment.  The  garlands  of  hope 
with  which  we  crowned  ourselves  in  youth,  too  often  perish  in 
dust  and  ashes.  The  friendship  in  which  we  trusted  may  be  evan- 
escent as  the  morning  dew;  the  hatred  which  with  constant,  cun- 
ning meanness  embitters  our  days,  may  be  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  done  no  wrong,  nay,  upon  whom  we  have  conferred 
benefits ;  objects  which  we  have  sought  with  our  whole  strength, 
our  mind  and  our  heart,  either  elude,  or  may  prove  bane  instead  of 
blessing ;  wearied,  worn,  sad  and  sorrowful,  despairing,  or  with 
pwiitence  and  hope,  we  commend  the  assertion  of  the  Stoics, 
that  men  are  superior  to  the  gods  because  they  caq  die,  and  if 
earthly  immortality  had  been  granted  us,  as  it  was  Tithonus,  our 
prayer  would  be  his,  "Take  back  thy  gift."  Anaxagoras  when 
reproached  with  want  of  love  for  his  conntry,  pointing  to  the  stars 
exclaimed,  "There  is  my  country."  But  we  cannot  always  see 
the  »tars — alike  the  sun  that  summons  to  toil,  and  the  clouds  that 
darken  the  heavens  hide  the  stars  from  our  most  searching  quest. 
Then,  too,  they  are  so  far  away,  so  silent,  no  message,  no  messen- 
ger comes  from  the  infinite  depths  and  distances  ! 

Few  persons  who  reflect  at  all,  pass  their  three  score  years  with- 
out feelings  of  most  painful  and  profound  regret,  if  happily 
escaping  other  sources  of  sorrow,  because,  their  lives  and  their 
attainments  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  their  hopes  and  purposes, 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  promised  ends; 
adverse  winds  and  waves  have  driven  them  far  away  from  the  port 
for  which  they  embarked;  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  isles 
of  the  blest,  they  have  not  seen,  and  they  have  found  no  peace  in 
"ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave.''  How  many  in  their  sorrow 
are  ready  to  cry  out,  my  life  has  been  a  failure  ;  or  even,  better 
that  I  had  not  been  born.     These  words  or  their  echoes  are  ever 

•  Forum  :  1890. 


in  the   air,  or  whispered  in  the  secrecies  of  innamerable  hearts. 

Even  if  the  majority  of  human  beings  were  optimists,  and  were 
in  general  satisfied  with  the  course  and  the  outcome  of  their  lives, 
few  or  none  of  this  number  who  would  not  confess  that  they  had 
made  numerous  mistakes,  and  that  their  purposes,  plans  and  en- 
deavors had  miscarried  many  a  time.  And  thus  there  is  suggested 
for  brief  consideration  the  subject  of  Miscarriages,  a  subject  the 
selection  of  which  by  a  teacher  of  obstetrics  it  is  to  be  hoped  none 
will  think  inappropriate.  But  lest  any  one  should  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  abortions  or  miscarriages,  as  described  in  obstetric 
works,  are  to  be  considered,  let  his  mind  be  at  once  relieved,  for 
only  incidentally  and  for  purpose  of  illustration  will  these  accidents 
aa  occurring  in  the  female  be  mentioned.  The  miscarriages  of  men 
furnish  the  subject,  and,  to  restrict  the  field  of  discussion,  solely 
those  relating  to  doctors  will  be  presented. 

The  accidents  referred  to  will  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
publication  of  medical  books  and  of  medical  journals,  the  work  of 
medical  societies  and  of  medical  colleges,  and  of  medicine  itself. 
Abortion  or  miscarriage,  using  the  words  synonymously,  as  most 
do,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  product  of  conception  prior  to  viability. 
A  foetus  is  viable  when  it  is  able  to  live  external  to  the  mother. 
Further,  by  means  of  the  couveuse  and  gavage  a  feeble,  prematurely 
bom  child  may  frequently  be  developed  into  a  vigorous,  healthy 
infant. 

Referring  first  to  the  publication  of  medical  books,  four  fifths  of 
the  entire  number  are  abortions,  blighted  conceptions,  moles  nr 
perishing  from  myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  placenta  with  con- 
sequent arrest  of  nutrition.  They  either  have  no  life  when  expelled 
from  the  press,  or  are  so  feeble  that  they  only  give  a  gasp  and  die 
— they  are  not  viable,  or  else  though  they  may  have  reached  the 
term  of  viability,  they  perish  because  the  profession  refuses  them 
food.  Only  one-fifth  of  medical  books  give  the  publisher  any  pro- 
fit; on  two-fifths  he  has  no-  actual  loss,  comes  out  even,  but  the 
other  two-fifths  he  wishes  he  had  never  seen. 

It  may  be  incidentally  stated  that  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
medical  books  published  in  this  country  are  by  American  authors, 
a  fact  which  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  this  depart- 
ment of  American  literature. 


A  >iicccMfDl  DKdicsl  book  nsiuill)'  pajs  iu  lathor  abont  one  dol- 
lar a  pag«  Bpon  each  edition,  bat  let  bim  wben  he  has  nv«ived  five 
bandred  dollftra  for  fire  hundred  pages,  remember  that  Milton  only 
got  twenty-fire  dollars  for  the  manuscript  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
if  tradition  be  tme, "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  whose 
poems,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  still  flourish  in  immor- 
tal youth,  begged  bis  daily  bread.  The  life  of  a  suoceasfal  medical 
book  is  nsnally  a  short  one,  only  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Of  that  nanerons  class  of  books  called  quis  oorapeods,  those 
helps  for  lazy,  pennilesa  or  penarioiu  medical  stadents,  I  say  noth- 
ing, except  that  they  interfere  with  the  sals  of  text  books,  and 
often  contribute  to  inferior  professional  attainments;  with  tbeir 
ilim  limp  forms,  so  that  half  a  dozen  might  be  hidden  in  coat 
pockeU,  tbey  are  bookleU  rather  than  books,  just  as  pigmies  are 
not  men — tbey  lire,  it  is  true,  but  their  life  is  the  low  life  of  para- 
sites and  not  of  independent  existence. 

The  number  of  medical  journals  isened  in  the  United  Sutes  is 
abont  one  bnndred  and  fifty.  Every  year  some  are  bom,  and 
others  die.  8omu  jonmals  are  the  property  of  medical  pab- 
lishers,  and  have  as  their  primary  object  advertising  their  book». 
A  few  are  issned  by  medical  societies,  and  a  larger  oamber  by 
medical  colleges,  or  at  least  in  their  interest.  Dealers  in  drngs  and 
medicines,  or  in  instrnments  used  by  the  profession  are  sometimes 
proprietors  and  publishers.  A  few  jonmals  have  as  their  chief 
object,  though  this  is  concealed,  the  sale  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines ;  occasionally  a  doctor  from  interest  or  ambition,  or  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  nsefnl  to  his  fellow  practitioners,  enters  the 
Journalistic  field,  and  is  both  editor  and  publisher,  or  if  only  the 
former,  at  least  gives  security  to  the  nominal  publisher  and  appar- 
ent owner  against  loss. 

Probably  one  in  ten  of  medical  joumals  famishes  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  expended,  and  possibly  one-tenth  of  tbe 
matter  published  in  journals  is  of  real  value.  It  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  state  that  many  of  these  periodicals  fail  in  the  true  work 
^t  i»..»..i;.^  Their  chief  sins  are  the  publication  of  useless,  or  of 
articles,  and  failures  to  give  a  true  mirror  of  medical 
raotioe,  and  to  present  clear,  full  and  just  notices  or 
w  books.     One  can  count  on  his  fingers,  some  would 


say  of  one  hand,  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  joarnals  whose  book 
notices  or  reviews  are  of  any  value,  or  should  be  regarded  as  carry- 
ing any  weight  with  the  intelligent  profession.  The  most  of  the 
notices  are  simply  helps  for  the  publisher's  advertisements  running 
thus :  **  This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  no  physician's  library 
can  be  complete  without  it."  Or  again,  "The  profession  is  under 
obligations  to  the  talented  author  and  to  the  publisher  for  this 
excellent  volume."  Or  once  more, ''  This  book  is  entitled  to  and 
will  receive  the  warm  commendations  of  doctors  every  where.  The 
paper,  the  typography,  and  the  press  work  and  binding  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  great  publishing  house  which  issues  the 
volume."    Am  I  right  in  asserting  that  such  notices  are  abortions  ? 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  medical  editor  are  many.  He  ought  to 
be  a  practitioner  and  a  practical  man,  knowing  from  his  own  experi- 
ence just  what  doctors  need  most  to  help  them  in  their  daily  work, 
and  how  it  can  be  presented  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  form.  No 
man  should  attempt  the  duties  of  a  medical  editor  unless  he  is  a 
good  obstetrician;  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  care  of  premature  and  feeble  infants.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  Socrates  in  Plato's  Theaetetus,  states  that  he  is 
the  son  of  Bhaenarete,  a  brave  and  burly  midwife,  and  that  he 
practised  midwifery — that  he  attended  men,  and  not  women,  that 
he  practised  on  their  souls  when  they  were  in  labor,  and  that  his 
art  had  its  triumph  in  thoroughly  examining  if  the  thought  which 
the  mind  brought  forth  was  a  false  idol  or  a  true  birth. 

Let  me  press  the  analogy  a  little  further.  The  medical  editor 
ought  not  only  to  differentiate  between  true  and  false  pregnancy, 
but  be  should  also  be  able  to  tell  whether  gestation  has  reached  the 
normal  term.  Unfortunately  errors  in  diagnosis  are  very  frequent. 
Pseudocyesis  is  not  uncommon  ;  tympanitic  distension  may  be  mis- 
taken for  pregnancy,  and  when  the  delivery  takes  place,  it  is  sim- 
ply expulsion  of  gas.  True  brain-babies  may  be  born,  but  they  are 
too  feeble  to  live  unless  carefully  cared  for  in  an  incubator  by  the 
editor.  An  article  prematurely  reporting  a  case  *  alleged  to  be 
cured  by  an  operation,  may  be  kept  by  the  editor  until  the  cure  is 
established.  It  may  be  written  in  execrable  English,  but  the  wise 
editor  will  put  good  clothes  on  the  child  before  allowing  it  to  come 
before  the  public.     Examples  showing  the  justice  of  this  criticism 


will  frequently  present  themselves  to  all  who  carefully  observe 
periodical  medical  literature. 

Some  editors  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
child  bom  at  term,  such  as  size,  weight  and  vigor  of  motion,  and 
consequently  present  their  readers  with  imperfect  specimens  of 
medical  reproduction. 

A  greater  error  is  to  offer  an  artificial  for  a  real  baby.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  doctor  without  any  reproductive  power 
whatever,  a  sort  of  literary  eunuch,  decides  to  write  for  a  medical 
journal ;  of  course  he  can  produce  no  living  child,  and  so  he  makes 
something  resembling  such  child  in  form,  but  not  in  fact.  Another 
whose  pregnancy  ought  to  last  some  months,  endeavors  to  give 
birth  every  few  weeks,  evolving  from  his  inner  consciousness,  no 
true  conception  having  occurred,  something  which  will  keep  bis 
name  before  the  profession,  and  contribute  to  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix of  contributions  to  medical  literature,  which  shall  be  attached 
to  his  obituary.  But,  laying  metaphor  aside,  cases  which  never 
occurred  are  sometimes  published  in  medical  journals.  Carefully 
scrutinized  they  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  manufactured,  not 
produced.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  medical  editors  will  be 
wise  enough  and  brave  enough  to  exclude  from  their  literary 
museums  all  artificial  curiosities.  Writers  of  fiction  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  find  some  other  avenue  for  their  activity  than  Medi- 
cine, or  else  have  idle  pens  and  silent  tongues. 

The  medical  editor  may  be  engaged  in  procuring  abortion.  Thus 
there  is  a  case  of  true  pregnancy,  but  gestation  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  term.  The  editor  with  few  contributors,  and  printers 
clamorous  for  copy,  extorts  from  this  pregnant  doctor  the  promise 
of  an  article  long  before  he  can  properly  prepare  it.  It  may  be  a 
fee,  or  friendship,  or  promise  of  influence,  or  something  of  like  sort 
which  is  the  abortifacient,  but  it  does  the  work. 

The  JourncU  of  the  American  Medical  Association  ought  to  be 
the  best  medical  journal  upon  the  continent ;  but  no  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  quoting  will  say  that  it  is,  though  there  may  be 
great  differences  as  to  how  far  below  this  ideal  it  falls.  That  it  is 
not  what  some  of  the  trustees  believe  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  is  sug- 
gested by  the  proposal  to  have  it  removed  to  Washington,  as 
though  a  supposed  valetudinarianism  demanded  its  transfer  from 


the  rude  lake  winds  of  Chicago  to  the  snnoy  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac. My  owD  belief  is  that  such  change  is  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient.  In  a  report  upon  Medical  Literature  made  to  the  Asso- 
ciation nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
establishment  of  the  journal,  and  since  it  has  become  an  accom. 
plished  fact,  I  have  earnestly  desired  it  to  be  worthy  the  great 
representative  body  of  the  American  profession,  and  eqaal  to  its 
opportunity.  All  honor  is  due  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  for  his  faith,  zeal 
and  labor  in  the  first  years  of  the  journal,  working  when  not  only 
no  pecuniary  compensation  was  assured,  but  when  utter  failure 
was  a  possibility.  The  profession  of  the  whole  country  is  under 
DO  small  obligation  to  him  for  his  faithful  and  successful  labor. 
But  the  joarnal  as  it  now  is  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  useful- 
ness and  ezdbllence  that  it  ought  to  attain.  Its  appearance  in 
regard  of  type  and  paper  is  far  from  being  attractive.  Its  editor- 
ials seem  to  be  miscellaneous  in  origin,  and  unequal*in  character  ; 
its  reviews  of  books  may  be  classed  as  good,  bad  and  indifPerent  ; 
there  is  no  strong  personality  manifested  in  it,  and  some  numbers 
seem  more  as  if  it  were  only  a  local  work,  and  not  the  great  organ 
of  the  profession  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  original  com- 
munications should  either  have  been  rewritten  or  returned  to  their 
authors — indeed  some  of  them  had  been  rejected  by  other  joarnals. 

But  a  better  day  dawns,  for  with  ample  means  to  secure  the  best 
editbrial  talent,  the  trustees  will  doubtless  do  their  duty  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  publication,  so  that  future  miscarriages  will  not 
be  known. 

Medical  societies  are  organized  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
eral professional  improvement,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
are  wrested  for  this  end  to  the  promotion  of  *  individual  interests, 
and  necessarily  abortions  follow.  It  is  not  always  the  men  who  do 
the  most  writing  and  speaking  who  have  the  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge, and  are  most  helpful  to  the  profession — parrot-like  their 
words  may  be  but  the  echo  of  what  others  have  said,  and  they  may 
bring  forth  as  the  results  of  their  own  experience  truths  which 

'^I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  there  might  not  be  organized  an  altruistic 
medical  society,  in  which  each  member  would  be  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
instant  expulsion,  stating  aught  that  he  had  done  of  a  professional  sort,  but 
should  speak  solely  and  fully  of  the  work  of  others.  One  cannot  help  in  this  con- 
nection recalling  a  statement  made  in  More's  Utopia,  to  the  effect  that  the  priests 
in  Utopia  are  ofremarkable  piety,  and  hence  are  few. 
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have  beeD  the  common  property  of  the  profession  for  years.  Frogs 
are  always  noisiest  in  the  darkness,  and  the  hen  loudly  cackles 
when  she  has  laid  an  egg,  bat  makes  no  soch  clamor  when  after  far 
longer  trial,  weariness,  sacrifice  and  suffering  she  has  hatched  a 
brood  of  chickens.  The  desire  to  keep  one's  name  before  the  pro- 
fession sometimes  leads  to  the  utterance  of  words  without  use,  and 
the  publication  of  papers  without  merit.  Monographs  are  pub- 
lished both  in  this  country,  and  quite  as  much  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  chief  purpose  apparently  is  to  secure  patients,  and  they  are 
sent,  labeled  *'  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,"  to  every  doctor 
who,  by  possibility,  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  case  to  the  distin- 
guished specialist  that  has  devoted  himself  so  successfully  to  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  right  or  left  big  toe.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  statistics  are  presented  including  so  largS  a  number  of 
cases  that  the  story  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible  ;  for  example, 
I  have  been  told  of  a  physician  who  reported  to  a  county  society  a 
greater  number  of  cases  of  labor  attended  by  him  in  a  given  time 
than  occurred  in  the  entire  township  in  which  he  resided. 

Such  contributions  are  discredited  by  physicians  who  take  time 
to  reflect ;  and  then,  too,  there  are  men  whose  statements  carry  no 
weight  with  those  who  know  them.  We  have  all  read  of  Lysan- 
der  who  laughed  at  those  who  asserted  that  the  posterity  of  Her- 
cules ought  not  to  use  deceit  in  war,  and  said  that  when  the  lion's 
skin  will  not  reach,  you  must  patch  it  out  with  the  fox's.  Wliat- 
ever  the  descendants  of  Hercules  may  do,  those  of  Hippocrates 
ought  to  hold  the  truth  always  sacred,  and  a  lie  as  utterly  profane. 

When  one  with  the  waters  of  his  first  amnial  baptism  scarcely 
dry,  or  another  even  though  having  had  considerable  experience, 
has  never  yet  learned  how  to  observe,  is  giving  laws  in  obstetrics 
or  in  medicine,  it  is  possible  that  each  is  suffering  from  imagined 
pregnancy.  So  too,  the  same  condition  probably  is  present  when 
writer  or  speaker  tells  of  "my  method,"  **  my  plan,"  when  plan 
and  method  were  essentially  employed  before  he  was  born,  "  my 
instrument,"  when  it  is  the  device  of  an  instrument-maker,  or  is  but  a 
trifling  variation  from  one  in  common  use,  and  when  it  is  stated  "  I 
do  so  and  so,"  in  an  operation  or  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease, 
while  hundreds  of  others  are  doing  the  same  things  without  dream- 
ing of  originality,  or  trying  to  make  any  one  believe  in  such  orig- 


inality.  Woald  it  not  be  refreshing  to  have  some  one  read  a  paper 
apon  castor  oil,  annoancing  as  an  original  observation  that  this 
medicine  is  a  laxative. 

When  I  look  at  the  long  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  to  one  of 
the  sections  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association — ^papers  which  if  all  good,  and  I  know  many  of  them 
will  be  excellent,  and  properly  discussed,  would  keep  the  section 
busy  for  a  month,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  rejoice  more  at  the 
fecundity  of  the  medical  brain,  or  to  fear  that  some  of  them  may 
be  abortions. 

In  regard  to  the  ^miscarriages  of  medical  colleges,  but  few  words 
will  be  said.  Such  accidents  may  occur  in  the  best  colleges,  that  is 
stadents  sometimes  graduate  who  are  utterly  unfit  to  practice  the 
healing  art,  and  so  far  as  the  worst  colleges  are  concerned,  are 
they  not  themselves  abortions?  Examinations  do  not  always 
examine,  and  it  does  happen — whether  occasionally  or  frequently 
let  others  decide — that  students  pass  this  ordeal  who  subsequently 
reflect  no  credit  upon  the  institution  the  diploma  of  which  they 
hold,  and  one  might  in  some  instances  apply  almost  the  words 
which  Shakspeare  has  Henry  the  VI.  address  the  odious  Oloster  : 

"  Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope  ; 
To-wit,~an  indigest  deformed  lump, 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree." 

It  is  generally  held  that  state  boards  of  examiners  will  end  the 
eTiis  that  now  result  from  the  imperfect  examinations  of  many  of 
the  colleges.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  to  examine 
well,  doing  justice  alike  to  the  law  and  to  the  candidate,  is  not  in 
the  power  of  even  all  well-educated  physicians.  Nevertheless, 
after,  so  far  as  the  opportunity  has  been  offered,  habitually  scrutin- 
ising the  questions  relating  to  my  own  department  which  are  given 
by  state  boards,  I  can  say  that  as  a  rule  these  questions  mieet  my 
hearty  approval  as  being  just  and  fair.  Still  I  occasionally  find  some 
that  show  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  a  great  need  of  knowledge  of 
recent  teaching,  oftener  in  gynecology  than  in  obstetrics.  If  exam- 

<The  fdlowinff  incident  occurred  at  a  faculty  meeting  of  a  medical  college, 
when  one-third  of  the  candidates  had  been  rejected.  One  of  the  professors 
instantly  and  indignantly  exclaimed  :  '*  It  won't  never  do  !  It  won't  never  do  ! 
Bellevue  herself  ain't  that  particular." 
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ioers  are  always  wisely  selected,  if  no  man  accepts  his  appointment 
anless  he  knows  he  is  competent  in  all  respects  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  all  will  be  well,  and  fewer  miscarriages  occar. 

Has  not  medicine  itself  numeroas  miscarriages  ?  How  many  sad 
failures  !  What  utter  impotence  in  some  grave  disorders  !  A  child 
is  dying  with  membranous  croup,  and  the  doctor  is  powerless  to 
avert  the  fatal  issue.  The  poor  victims  of  cancer — so  many  of 
them  loving  and  loved,  gentle  and  refined  women — a  vast  multi- 
tude with  emaciated  forms,  staggering  steps,  haggard  faces  upon 
which  the  deep  lines  of  hopeless,  helpless,  severest  suffering  are 
graven,  make  a  sad  procession  from  which  medicine  takes  away  no 
single  one,  but  all  move  steadily  onward  to  the  grave.  If  Mattel's 
discovery  proves  true,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  race 
has  ever  had.  But  most  probably  this  alleged  discovery  is  only  a 
delusion,  and  on  the  tomb  will  be  written,  miscarriage. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  to  cure 
consumption.  The  new  remedy  was  paraded  in  the  newspapers,  in- 
strument makers  were  busy  making  the  apparatus,  in  hospitals  and 
in  private  practice  the  supposed  curative  agent  was  tried,  and  med- 
ical societies  discussed  it.  The  craze  did  not  last  a  year;  the  method 
perished;  another  miscarriage  ! 

A  few  months  since  and  a  great  tide  of  doctors,  and  a  greater 
tide  of  patients  swept  to  Berlin  with  the  vain  hope  that  consump- 
tion was  to  be  cured  by  hypodermatic  injection  of  a  subtle  medi- 
cine. The  whole  civilized  world  was  ready  to  shout  with  joy. 
But  now,  though  hope  is  not  dead,  the  light  is  very  faint  in  compar* 
ison  with  what  it  was  last  October. 

In  connection  with  Koch's  work,  the  following  passage  from 
Coleridge  shows  that  this  great  philosopher  did  believe  in  the 
principle  which  was  involved  in  it.  It  is  quoted,  not  expecting  it 
to  have  immediate  professional  endorsement,  but  that  it  at  least 
may  be  well  considered :  **  The  study  of  specific  medicines  is  too 
much  disregarded  now.  No  doubt,  the  hunting  after  specifics  is  a 
mark  of  ignorance  and  weakness  in  medicine,  yet  the  neglect  of 
them  is  also  a  proof  of  immaturity;  for  in  fact,  all  medicines  will 
be  found  specific  in  the  perfection  of  the  science." 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  has,  I  believe,  undue  importance  in 
professional  study  and  teaching.     Professors  or  demonstrators  of 
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this  department  of  knowledge  are  found  in  many  of  our  medical 
colleges,  and  indeed  it  is  proposed  that  hospital  nurses  should  be 
taught  the  subject — made  omniscient  of  bacilli  and  cocci,  and  fluent 
in  describing  cultures  and  experimental  demonstrations.*  Is  it  not 
possible  that  we  may  be  found  tithing  mint,  and  annis  and  cummin, 
and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ?  The  splendid 
results  obtained  in  abdominal  surgery  by  Tait,  Bantock  and  Joseph 
Price,  all  working  without  antiseptics,  have  not  been  surpassed — 
I  do  not  believe  equalled — by  any  three  operators  employing  these 
agents.  A  faithful  and  intelligent  asepsis  will  generally  render 
antisepsis  superfluous,  and  it  is  in  case  we  cannot  secure  the  former 
that  we  resort  to  the  latter.  The  nail  brush,  soap  and  hot  water 
are  of  more  importance  than  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid 
ID  prophylaxis.  Lest  any  may  think  injustice  is  done  the  import- 
ance of  bacteriology,  let  these  words  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson be  added  : 

**  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  steering  well  and  steadily  towards 
great  principles  on  the  preventive  as  well  as  the  curative  side  of 
medicine;  then  there  crept  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  for  bacteriolog- 
ical research;  research  good  enough  in  its  way,  as  a  piece  of  na- 
tural history,  and  disclosing  some  curious  vital  phenomena  devel- 
oped under  morbid  states  of  the  organic  structures  and  the  blood; 
but  a  positive  insanity  when  accepted  as  the  one  absorbing  pur- 
suit, restoring  the  humoral  pathology,  ignoring  nervous  function, 
leading  to  Babel  with  its  utter  confusion  of  tongues,  and  separa-^ 
ting,  for  a  time,  our  modem  art  of  cure  from  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  light  of  over  two  thousand 
years."! 

If  the  words  of  this  wise  physician  are  to  be  accepted,  bacte- 
riology is  not  entitled  to  the  importance  given  it  by  many  of  the 
profession;  in  short,  such  study  has  its  miscarriages,  failures  in 
producing  useful  results. 

May  not  a  similar  statement  be  made  in  regard  to  vivisection  t 
My  belief  is  that  the  value  of  this  method  of  study  in  relation  to 

*  I  coofesB  that  when  I  hear  of  nurses  being  thus  instructed  in  bacteriology,  I 
am  reminded  of  what  Robert  Southey  has  stated  as  to  the  theory  of  an  old  divine 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  uses  of  the  stars :  "  In  all  ages  the  wits  of  many  men  whose 
corioBtty  might  otherwise  be  very  illy  employed,  have  been  busied  in  considering 
their  end  and  nature,  and  calculating  their  distances  and  motions.'' 

t  Aaclepiad  No.  29,  1891. 
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surgery  and  therapeutics  has  been  exaggerated.  So  far  as  the  first 
department  is  concerned,  reference  will  be  made  to  abdominal  and 
to  brain  surgery.  If  Mr.  Tait's  statement  is  accepted,  and  his 
authority  and  ability  none  can  justly  question,  vivisection  has  been 
an  injury,  not  a  help,  to  the  former.  His  declarations  upon  this 
point  have  been  positive  and  frequent.  One  of  the  most  recent, 
1889,  is  as  follows:  *' Instead  of  vivisection  having  in  any  way 
advanced  abdominal  surgery,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  retarded  it.'' 

Those  engaged  in  brain  surgery  sometimes  refer  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  vivisection  in  cerebral  localization,  but  Dr. 
Segnin,  whose  authority  will  be  admitted,  referring  to  a  paper  by 
Horsley,  makes  the  following  statements:  ''The  author  appears 
to  assume  that  our  progress  in  cerebral  localization  has  been  mainly 
dependent  upon  experimentation.  Here  again  we  must  differ  from 
him.  Clinical  observation  and  pathological  data  come  first  (Broca 
for  speech- centre,  Hughlings-Jackson  for  a  hand-centre  and  gen- 
eral doctrine),  the  animal  experiments  with  detailed  proofs  by 
Hiizig,  Ferrier  and  others  long  after,  and  the  solid  facts  upon 
which  we  make  our  daily  localization  diagnoses  have  been  patiently 
accumulated  by  pathologists,  and  would  stand  to-day  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  cerebral  localization  if  not  one  animal's  brain  had 
been  touched.  Besides  in  the  case  of  the  visual  half -centre,  human 
pathological  facts  have  overthrown  the  result  of  experimentation 
(Ferrier's  angular-gyrus  centre)  and  have  made  us  for  practical 
^purposes,  indifferent  to  the  contradictory  results  of  Munk  and 
Ooltz.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  so-called  'centres'  in 
the  human  brain  have  been  determined  empirically  by  post-mortem 
proofs,  independently  of  experimental  data.  What  animal  experi- 
ments would  have  led  us,  for  example,  to  locate  the  half-centre  for 
ordinary  vision  in  the  cuneus,  the  centre  for  the  leg  in  the  paracen- 
tral lobule,  and  that  for  audited  language  in  the  left  first  temporal 
gyrus  ?  In  this  department  of  pathology  medical  science  has  been 
strictly  inductive  and  sufficient  unto  itself,  though  receiving  con- 
firmatory evidence  from  the  physiologist.  The  first  (speech)  and 
the  last  (visual)  centres  have  been  discovered  by  clinical  and  path- 
ological studies.'"*' 

Facility  in  operating  is  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  vivi- 
*  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  x,  1888. 
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section,  and  the  claim  is  just.  Nevertheless  the  animals  thus  used 
for  the  education  of  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  completely  anaesthet- 
ised during  operations,  and  killed  immediately  after,  and  not  left 
to  live  days  of  suffering.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
great  surgeons  have  made  their  work  intelligent  and  facile  by  oper- 
ations upon  the  human  cadaver;  the  glory  of  many  of  our  country's 
dead  surgeons  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  any  of  those  now  living, 
no  matter  how  much  time  they  have  given  to  vivisection. 

Whiit  shall  be  said  of  the  value  of  experimental  theri^utics  ? 
The  shortest  and  most  positive  answer  is  that  given  by  one  of  the 
highest  French  authorities,  Dujardin-Beaumetz:  ^^Experimental 
therapentics  exist  only  in  name,  and  will  continue  nominal  until  we 
are  able  to  create  at  will  in  animals  the  diseases  common  to  man- 
kind.'^' 

The  famoQS  Hyderabad  Commission,  after  killing  hundreds  of 
animals,  chiefly  dogs,  by  chloroform  anaesthesia,  concluded  that 
death  occurred  from  asphyxia,  and  never  from  syncope,  and  there- 
fore in  the  administration  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  to  human 
beings,  the  respiration  only  need  be  observed.  Dr.  Richardson 
shows  that  the  inference  is  erroneous,  stating  that  ^^  its  first  failure 
arises  from  the  fSust  that  the  reasoning  soul,  as  Thomas  Willis  calls 
it,  is  left  out  of  the  argumentf "  Not  only  this,  but  equally  able 
and  eminent  experimenters  with  those  concerned  in  the  Hyderabad 
investigations,  have  shown  that  dogs  may  when  killed  by  chloroform 
inhalation,  perish  from  syncope,  or  from  syncope  and  asphyxia,  in- 
stead  of  flrom  the  latter  only.  Differences  of  climate  and  differ- 
ences of  dogs  have  been  suggested  as  explaining  these  different 
results.  Who  shall  compose  these  strifes?  What  uncertainties 
may  belong  to  investigations  made  by  the  most  skilful,  and  how 
anwilling  should  medicine  be  to  accept  all  conclusions  of  the  labor- 
atory as  certain  truth. 

Medicine  does  not  accept  in  all  cases  such  conclusions.    For 

example,  doctors,  relying  upon  clinical  experience,  give  certain  mer- 

.  curials  to  excite  the  hepatic  secretion ;  but  this  practice  ought  to 

have  been  abandoned  long  ago  when  the  experiments  of  Rutherford 

proved  that  in  dogs  no  such  result  followed.    Imagine  the  experi- 

*  LecoDS  de  dinique  therapeutique  tome  I,  p.  5. 
t  Asclepiad  189a 


mental  tberapeatist  giving  a  patient  a  dose  of  calomel  who  inno- 
cently aaks,  ^^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  this  drag  is  given  me  ?" 
The  doctor  of  course  can  reply,  though  the  imperfection  of  his 
method  is  thus  confessed,  ^^  Xo,  it  is  because  you  are  not  a  dog  that 
I  prescribe  it." 

Some  two  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  having  suggested  to  Hux- 
ley that  in  case  he  were  sick  he  would  employ  a  practitioner  who 
trusted  in  the  teaching  of  experimental  therapeutics,  the  latter 
replied,  ^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  fall  into  that  practitioner's 
hands,  and  if  I  thought  any  writings  of  mine  could  afford  the  slight- 
est pretext  for  the  amount  of  manslaughter  of  which  that  man 
would  be  guilty,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed." 

When  one  reads  the  experiments  made  upon  animals  with  some 
well-known  remedies,  very  probably  he  finds  no  addition  of  a  prac- 
tical sort  to  his  knowledge,  he  learns  nothing  as  to  when,  in  what 
doses,  and  intervals  the  medicines  are  to  be  administered.  Digging 
post  holes,  and  fixing  posts  in  them  will  define  boundaries,  but  do 
not  make  a  fruitful  orchard. 

When  we  consider  that  drdgs  do  not  act  upon  man  invariably  as 
they  do  upon  inferior  animals,  nor  when  thus  acting  they  may  not 
in  corresponding  doses,  and  that  animals  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  susceptibility,  and  that  finally,  these  animals  are  not  suffering 
from  the  diseases  for  which  in  the  human  subject  the  remedies  are 
to  be  given,  not  indeed  afflicted  with  any  disease,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  are  sources  of  fallacy  inherent  in  the  *  method,  and  that 
false  conclusions,  miscarriages  in  a  word,  may  result. 

Whether  the  good  outweighs  the  evil,*  whether  the  profit  in  this 
business  is  greater  than  the  loss,  must  be  finally  decided,  not  by 
ardent  vivisectionists,  who  are  liable  to  become  intolerant  and  ag- 
gressive, nor  by  zealous  anti- vivisectionists,  who  may  exalt  sentiment 
above  knowledge  and  reason,  but  by  the  calm,  continued  observation 
and  experience  of  conscientious,  intelligent  practitioners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  valuable  result  of  experiments  upon 
animals  has  been  in  the  discovery  of  the  etiology  of  so-called  septic 

*  The  devotee  of  physiological  therapeutics,  making;  inquisition  of  dogs  and 
cats,  that  he  may  have  means  to  heal  the  sick,  presents  a  striking  contrast  with 
Meister  Helfrad,  in  Fouqu^'s  IMknoum  Patient,  who  "  went  out  singing  into  the 
meadows  so  gaily,  that  those  who  saw  him  from  afar  might  well  have  thought  it 
was  a  youth  gathering  flowers  for  his  beloved,  instead  ot  an  old  physician  gath> 
ering  healing  herbs  in  the  morning  dew.'* 
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infection,  and  hence  the  means,  whether  aseptic  or  antiseptic,  by 
which  this  great  evil  may  be  asaally  averted. 

Pasteur's  investigations  as  t«>  the  cause  of  hj^drophobia  and  the 
employment  of  preventive  inoculations,  require  longer  observation 
and  experience  for  appreciation.  Koch's  method  of.  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis rates  much  lower  than  it  did  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  before  many  years  the  average 
results  from  anti-hydrophobic  and  anti-tuberculous  inoculations  will 
be  of  such  an  unfavorable  character,  that  they  will  give  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  vivisection. 

Conceding  certain  value  to  the  therapeutics  founded  upon  experi- 
ments on  animals,  it  is  plain  such  a  system  is  only  partial,  incom- 
plete, for  it  excludes  the  psychical  element  in  man's  nature,  and  deals 
only  with  his  physical  being.  Emerson  has  said  ^^The  physicians  say 
that  they  are  not  materialists;  but  they  are — spirit  is  matter  reduced 
to  an  extreme  thinness ;  O  so  thin  ! — ^but  the  definition  of  spiritual 
should  be,  that  which  is  its  own  evidence."  But  the  New  England 
phUosopher  was  unjust,  for  physicians  do  in  general  recognize  that 
man  has  a  spiritual  nature,  though  they  may  differ  as  regards  the 
order  of  genesis  of  spirit  and  the  organism,  and  none  will  be  bold 
enough  to  explain  the  true  relations  between  mind  and  matter.  The 
influence  of  a  physician  upon  the  mind  of  a  patient,  and  thus  upon 
his  disease,  so  that  even  the  same  remedies  now  employed  are 
successful,  whereas  they  previously  failed  when  given  by  another 
practitioner,  has  been  often  illustrated.  Again,  sometimes  mental 
influence  alone  is  suflScient  for  curing  without  the  employment  of 
material  agents.  Coleridge's  statement  is  familiar :.  ^^  In  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  cases,  be  is  the  best  physician  who  is  the  most  in- 
genious inspirer  of  hope."  Dr.  Moll  has  recently  said :  ^*  When  the 
practical  importance  of  mental  influences  becomes  more  generally 
recognized  physicians  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  psycho- 
logy is  as  important  as  physi(dogy.  Psychology  and  psychical 
therapeutics  will  be  the  basis  of  a  rational  treatment  of  neuroses."* 

*  Hypnotism.  In  a  recent  story  by  Crawford,  '*The  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance,"  the  following  passage  is  found  :  "  Two-thirds  of  all  the  physical  dis- 
eases in  the  world  are  caused  by  disturbance  of  the  mental  habits,  and  are  vastly 
aggravated  by  the  direction  of  the  thought  to  the  part  affected."  But  such  doc- 
trine is  really  as  old  as  Plato,  though  possibly  doctors  in  recent  years,  in 
their  search  for  a  physical  basis  for  disease  and  material  means  of  cure,  have 
neglected  it. 
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My  own  belief  has  long  been  that  psychology  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  medical  instruction,  just  as  any  other  study  now  admitted  into 
the  college  curiculum  does.  The  extraordinary  facts  of  hypnotism 
that  have  recently  engaged  professional  attention,  the  cures  asserted 
to  have  been  effected  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  the  remarkable 
instances  of  thought-transference  and  of  telepathy,  made  known 
through  societies  for  psychical  research,  indicate  that  we  may  be 
entering  an  era  of  discovery  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  psychi- 
cal nature  of  man  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

There  is  one  matter  belonging  to  vivisection  in  regard  to  which  an 
erroneous  opinion  is  held  by  many,  that  is  as  to  the  suffering  animals 
used  in  experiments  endure.  Shakspeare  probably  expresses  the 
popular  opinion  as  to  the  equal  susceptibility  of  animals  to  pain  : 

"  And  the  poor  tjeetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  coTporal  suffering  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.'' 

This  statement,  and  that  which  it  implies,  I  believe  erroneous. 
Physical  suffering  is  graduated  according  to  organization  and  devel- 
opment, the  higher  these  the  greater  the  sensitiveness,  and  the  sen- 
sibility to  pain  ;  thus  all  varieties  may  be  included,  from  mere  in- 
convenience or  annoyance  to  severest  agony.  The  lash  that  makea 
the  blooded  horse  quiver  with  excitement,  or  starts  him  on  the 
course  *^  swift  as  quarrel  from  cross  bow,"  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
by  donkey  or  hog.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  an- 
imals used  for  vivisection  purposes  may  suffer  severely.* 

*Sonie  have  sought  to  defend  vivisection  on  the  ground  that  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  killed  so  that  their  skins  may  be  used  to  protect  from  cold,  and  birds 
shot  in  order  that  their  plumage  may  be  employed  lor  decoration.  Even  admit- 
ting that  the  suffering  thus  caused  is  as  great  as  that  too  often  inflicted  in  vivisec- 
tion, a  just  conclusion  would  be  that  because  one  man  steals,  therefore  another 
may,  because  one  evil  exists,  by  all  means  let  a  second  be  admitted,  and  thus 
wickedness  increase  indefinitely.  That  animals  oftentimes  are  cruel  to  each 
other,  destroying  and  devouring,  by  no  means  is  a  worthy  argument  in  behalf  of 
vivisection  to  any  one  who  in  his  childhood  learned  that  well-known  poem, 
beginning,  "Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite."  Possibly  too,  animals  do 
not  suffer  as  much  at  least  as  supposed  when  attacked  by  carnivora.  This 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  great  African  explorer  thus  narrates 
his  being  bitten  by  a  lion  :  "  He  caught  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  we  both  came  to 
the  ground  together.  Growling  horribly,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat. 
The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  grip  of  a  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no 
sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  hap- 
pening. It  was  like  what  patients  partly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  de- 
scribe— ^they  see  the  operation,  but  do  not  feel  the  knife.  This  placidity  is  prob- 
ably produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivora ;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful 
provision  of  the  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death  " 
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I  venture  to  present  some  further  considerations  in  regard  to  ex- 
periments apon  animals,  as  the  subject  is  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion, though  their  special  relation  to  the  theme  of  the  address  may 
have  been  sufficiently  pondered. 

There  are  certain  presumptive  arguments  against  vivisection.  If 
there  be  a  God  of  love  and  power,  without  whose  knowledge  not  even 
a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  a  Qod  who  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food 
and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry,  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,  surely  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  His  character  and  purposes  that  animals  should  undergo  cruel 
tortures  for  man's  benefit. 

The  animal  creation  has  been  made  subject  to  man ;  many  of 
them  are  our  dependents,  and  some  are  capable  of  the  strongest 
attachment  to  human  beings,  and  become  the  most  devoted  friends. 
Even  the  wild  animal  sometimes  appeals  in  its  distress  for  human 
help.  In  illustration  of  the  statement  Just  made  the  following  inci- 
dent is  narrated.  It  occurred  early  in  the  present  century  to  one  of 
my  aunts,  long  since  dead, — at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  she  was 
about  seven  years  old.  She  was  visiting  relatives  near  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  one  day  wandered  from  the  house  to  an  adjacent 
wood,  seating  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  She  had  been  sitting 
only  a  few  minutes,  when  a  tired,  limping  animal  came  silently  up 
and  lay  down  at  her  feet,  seeking  rest  and  refuge,  and  looking  up  to 
her,  seeming  to  say,  ^^  I  can  trust  you."  It  lay  there  a  few  minutes, 
and  she  was  about  reaching  down  to  lift  it  in  her  lap,  when  its  quick 
ear  recognized  the  voice  of  pursuing  hounds,  and  it  started  again 
upcm  its  weary  flight  so  soon  to  be  overtaken  by  swift  and  cruel 
death. 

What  might  not  all  animal  creation  become  to  man  if  everywhere 
the  law  of  kindness  ruled  bis  action  I  Physicians,  whose  very  name 
points  to  widest  sympathy  with  nature,  ought  to  be  the  chief  apos- 
tles in  preventing  cruelty,  and  proclaiming  kindness  to  animals  as 
duty  of  man ;  and  therefore  must  take  heed  lest  the  power  of  their 
apostleship  be  weakened  by  needless,  useless  and  painfiil  vivisections, 
for  preaching  and  practice  coincide  if  good  effect  comes  from  the 
former.* 

*  Let  anyone  read  the  article  entitled  **  Five  Thousand  Miles  with  Range- 
Cattle"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  of  this  year,  and  see  the  horrible  cru- 
elties that  cattle  are  subjected  to  in  transportation  from  America  to  Europe,  and 
thence  realize  that  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  interference  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  such  evils. 
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The  attitude  toward  vivisection  taken  by  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  age  is  assuredly  very  hostile  For  example,  three  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  century — Tennyson,  Robert  Browning  and  Whittier — 
have  condemned  it.  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Morgan  Dix  are  other  illustrious  men  that  have  given  severe  cen- 
sure. Robert  Browning  a  few  years  before  his  death,  said  :  ^^  But 
this  1  know,  I  would  rather  submit  to  the  worst  of  the  deaths,  so 
far  as  pain  goes,  than  have  a  single  dog  or  cat  tortured  under  the 
pretence  of  saving  me  a  twinge  or  two.*'  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  course  of 
a  letter  written  upon  this  subject  last  year,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  '^  1  have  read  accounts  of  the  tortures  inflicted  in  the  name 
of  science  on  the  creatures  committed  to  our  care  or  placed  in  our 
power  by  a  Divine  Providence,  and  they  have  made  me  sick  at  heart 
for  weeks  together.  I  shall  never  peruse  these  frightful  statistics 
again.  1  have  read  what  arguments  are  made  in  extenuation  or  re- 
commendation of  the  practice,  and  their  only  effect  has  been  to 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  man  is  capable  of  becoming  the  most 
barbarous  and  most  merciless  of  all  agents." 

It  is  wise  for  physicians  interested  in  vivisection  to  recognize  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  prominent  women  and  men  in  the  laity  a 
strong  sentiment  of  antagonism  to  experiments  upon  animals,  and 
therefore  they  should  avoid  all  such  work  not  promising  certain  ben- 
efit to  man,  and  anaesthetics  ought  always  to  be  employed.  I  some- 
times fear  that  the  anaesthesia  is  frequently  nominal  rather  than  real, 
else  why  so  many  and  ingenious  contrivances  for  confining  the  ani- 
mal during  operations,  contrivances  that  are  not  made  use  of  in  sur- 
gical operations  upon  human  beings,  their  immobility  being  secured 
by  profound  anaesthesia. 

While  it  is  my  belief  the  minority  of  vivisectors  pursue  their  work 
out  of  ardent  love  for  science,  or  desire  to  benefit  humanity,  and  I 
trust  they  carefully  and  conscientiously  avoid  inflicting  needless  pain, 
there  are  others  who  iseem,  seeking  useless  knowledge,  to  be  blind 
to  the  writhing  agony,  and  deaf  to  the  cry  of  pain  of  their  victims, 
and  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  damnable  cruelties  without 
the  denunciation  by  the  public  and  the  profession  that  their  wick- 
edness deserves  and  demands :  these  criminals  are  not  confined  to 
Germany  or  France,  to  England  or  Italy,  but  may  be  found  in  oor 
own  country. 
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Shoald  the  law  reBtrict  the  performance  of  vivisection  f  I  think  it 
ought,  chiefly  as  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  and  for  the  moral 
effect,  for  violations  of  its  provisions  could  usually  only  be  discov- 
ered by  a  system  of  espionage,  by  the  employment  of  detectives, 
of  spies  and  informers,  utterly  alien  to  our  system  of  government, 
and  who  are  as  a  rule  abominable. 

That  restriction  ought  to  forbid  all  experiments  upon  animals  made 
without  worthy  objects,  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ani- 
mal during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation  must  be  preserved  from 
pain.  Original  in  vestigation8,were  very  often  a  euphemism  for  vivisec- 
tions, may  seem  quite  fascinating  to  the  young  medical  student,  and 
possibly  he  thinks  thereby  to  find  a  short  road  to  fame ;  the  result 
frequently  remains  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  manuscript  read 
chiefly  if  not  exlusively,  by  the  author.  But  such  investigations 
ought  not  to  be  made  except  under  the  directions  of  a  qualified  and 
coDscieiitious  teacher,  who  will  see  that  they  have  a  reasonable  pro- 
bability of  usefulness,  and  that  they  are  conducted  so  that  no  pain  or 
the  least  possible  pain  is  inflicted.  Vivisection  is  in  more  danger 
from  ignorant,  rash  and  reckless  experimenters  than  f^om  those  di- 
rectly hostile  to  it.  I  cannot  think  that  vivisections  done  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  simply  showing  what  has  been  proved  time  and  again 
npon  hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims,  are  justifiable  unless  ana- 
esthesia is  employed  to  not  merely  mitigate,  but  to  completely  abol- 
ish suffering  of  the  animals.  If  the  rule  just  mentioned  is  not  obser- 
ved, the  influence  of  such  experiments  is  injurious  both  to  the  opera. 
tor  and  to  the  witnesses  of  the  operation.* 

While  accepting  whatever  means  vivisection  offers  for  the  cpre  of 

*  Dr  David  Hartley,  whose  memory  should  be  held  in  special  lionor  by  those  of 
his  Kuild,  who  was  so  illustrious  in  philosophy,  and  was  thus  referred  to  by 
Coleridge — 

"  And  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he  first  who  marked  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brain," 

employed  the  following  language  in  discussing  the  use  of  animal  food :  "  With 
respect  to  animal  diet,  let  it  be  considered,  that  taking  away  the  lives  of  animals, 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  food,  does  great  violence  to  the  principles  of  ben- 
evolence and  compassion.  This  appears  from  the  frequent  hard-heartedness  and 
cruelty  found  among  those  persons,  whose  occupations  engage  them  in  destroying 
animal  life,  as  well  as  from  the  uneasiness  which  others  feel  in  beholding  the 
butchery  of  animals."  After  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  "At  least,  abstinence  from  flesh-meats  seems  left  to  each  person's  choice, 
and  not  necessary,  unless  in  peculiar  circumstances."  I  think  were  he  now  liv- 
ing, he  would  give  only  a  conditional  approval  to  vivisection,  and  point  out  the 
dangers  incurred  by  those  engaged  in  it,  and  by  its  witnesses. 
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sick  folk,  let  us  beware  of  consideriDg  it  the  only  foantain  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  healing  art,  but  Btill  hold  fast  to  the  teaching  of  our 
great  Master,  who  enjoined  suoh  diligent  observation  of  disease,  and 
of  the  different  causes  which  modified  its  course.  Nay  more,  let  us 
not  for|ret  the  psychical  nature  of  man,  and  the  value  of  means  ad- 
dressed to  that  nature  in  healing  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  important  duty  of  this  organization  is  to  prevent  miscar- 
riages, such  miscarriages  as  this  address  has  imperfectly  and  incom- 
pletely considered.  You  all  remember  the  eloquent  words  of  John 
Milton :  **  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexer- 
cised and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat."  Ours  has  not  been  ^  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,"  but  has  been  constantly  active,  and  has  been  ben- 
eficial to  the  profession  by  its  works.  Duty  should  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  individual,  as  well  as  of  the  Society.  To  do  our  duty, 
no  matter  how  numerous  or  powerful  the  enemies  who  oppose,  ought 
to  be  a  common  desire  and  ambition,  and  a  constant  activity.  He 
who  battles  for  the  right  is  assured  of  victory,  if  not  for  himself  at 
least  for  those  who  follow  his  footsteps. 

*' No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife. 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby.'' 
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I. 

WILL  A  SHORTENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  CON- 
DUCE TO  BETTER  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

MEDICINE? 

By  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  A.M.,  M.  D ,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  medical  education  by  advancing 
the  standard  of  preliminary  requirements,  united  in  the  formation  of  an 
association  that  should  consist  of  physicans,  who  had  received  in  course  the 
degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts,  and  had,  after  graduating  in  medicine 
at  a  reputable  college,  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  for 
at  least  three  years.  These  physicians  had  been  discussing  quite  earnestly 
for  some  months  the  nature  of  the  proposed  organization,  and  finally  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  College  Curriculum  generally  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  as  furnishing  the  most  approved  course  of  preparation  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  subsequent  professional  study. 

They  might  have  required  evidence  of  a  successful  mastery  of  this  course, 
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such  as  a  satisfactory  examination  would  have  furnished,  but  such  a  method 
of  establishing  the  fact  was  seemingly  impracticable,  and  hence  the  college 
diploma  was  selected  as  a  sufficient  certificate  of  the  possession  of  the  re- 
quired preparation. 

This  would  include  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  mathematics,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  in  fine  of  such  subjects 
as  were  required  to  secure  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

These  studies  had  been  productive  of  that  order  of  culture,  which,  in  the 
past,  had  largely  contributed  to  the  development  of  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  profession  and  had  shown  their  educational  value  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  for  successful  work  in  life.  It  was  not  a  question  with  the 
founders  of  this  Academy  "how  narrow  and  circumscribed  might  be  the 
limits  of  the  education  required  of  the  intending  medical  student,*'  but 
rather  how  much  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  who  proposed  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter of  nature's  laws — ^whether  acting  normally  or  abnormally— whose 
culture  would  make  him  an  acceptable  adviser,  visitor  and  friend,  and  whose 
everyday  life  would  require  him  to  occupy  the  high  plane  of  an  educated 
gentleman.  The  question  was  not,  what  was  the  possible  minimum  of  prepa- 
ration, but  rather  what  was  the  possible  maximum  fitness  required  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  a  profession  that  demanded  so  much  of  its  members. 

Efforts  were  made  to  influence  medical  colleges  to  investigate  the  prelimi- 
nary intellectual  preparation  of  their  students,  and  if  this  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  collegiate  curriculum,  to  require  that  it  should  contain  as  much 
of  this  as  practicable,  and  above  all,  evidence  of  a  good  English  education 
before  they  could  be  recognized  as  matriculants.  The  older  colleges  readily 
saw,  that  it  became  their  reputation  to  guard  their  portals  so  that  the  illite- 
rate and  uncultivated  might  be  kept  out  until  longer  and  better  preparation 
had  more  thoroughly  fitted  them  for  the  work  they  were  rashly  proposing 
to  encounter :  and  many  of  the  younger  colleges  fired  with  a  desire  to  send 
forth  graduates  that  should  be  an  honor  to  their  halls  as  well  as  safe  coun- 
cillors in  cases  of  disease  and  injury,  began  their  instructional  work  by 
looking  well  after  the  preliminary  preparation  of  their  students. 

Respectable  colleges,  generally,  whether  of  recent  or  ancient  date,  were 
braced  up  by  the  demands  of  the  profession  and  the  thinking  public  to 
broader  and  higher  notions  of  what  they  should  insist  upon  before  they 
signed  diplomas  conferring  medical  honors  upon  their  students.  And,  in 
cases  where  diplomas  were  granted  simply  as  an  inevitable  consequence  fol- 
lowing mere  attendance  upon  certain  courses  of  lectures  with  the  payment 
of  certain  sums  of  money,  public  distrust  and  professional  contempt  were 
showered  on  these  colleges  and  they  were  speedily  relegated  to  their  proper 
level  as  mere  diploma  shops,  where  titles  of  honor  were  sold  at  the  lowest 
market  prices  for  cash. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  subject  is  to  be  encountered  all  over  our  country^ 
but  in  Illinois,  the  state  has  clearly  shown  how  it  was  practicable  to  sweep 


the  SMrarms  of  ignorant  quacks,  that  infested  the  towns  and  villages,  from 
her  borders,  and  success  in  this  case  has  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  laudable  envy  of  others.  Clearly,  some  preliminary  education  before 
one  begins  the  study  of  medicine  is  widely  recognized  at  present  as  neces- 
sary,  and  this  is  felt  among  all  respectable  medical  colleges  But  there  is  a 
feeling  that  this  should  be  increased.  The  Academy  declares  that,  in  its 
judgment,  the  studies  embraced  in  the  old  college  curriculum  are  those 
which  should  ordinarily  be  compassed  before  professional  training  is  under- 
taken. And  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  away  since  its  organization, 
have  shown  some  onward  movement  in  the  Colleges,  and  in  many  of  them 
an  earnest  effort,  to  weed  out  applicants  for  matriculation,  who  are  mani- 
festly unfitted  for  the  study  of  medicine,  has  been  and  is  now  emphatically 
shown.  The  Academy  is  an  advocate  for  an  increase  of  preliminary  attain- 
ments, and  while  it  has  selected  a  standard  towards  which  it  would  like  the 
Colleges  to  conform,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  takes  a  lively  interest  in  every 
movement  that  implies  advance,  that  signifies  increased  preparation,  that 
even  looks  like  making  the  profession  better  fitted  for  its  high  and  impor- 
tant duties. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  is  discovered  a  new  obstacle  in  our  path 
and  it  does  not  spring  from  the  medical  colleges,  but  from  the  very  collegi- 
ate institutions  whose  aid  we  were  expecting  in  this  struggle. 

The  old  academic  curriculum  led,  with  some  minor  modification  to  a  cer- 
tain result,  which  was  marked  with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  latter 
was  intrinsically  of  no  value,  but  ouly  an  assurance  that  the  fixed  curricu- 
lum had  been  traversed  by  the  individual  bearing  it  The  time  to  compass 
this  was  usually  four  years.  But  we  are  now  asked  to  accept  three  years  of 
collegiate  training  instead  of  four,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  by  reason 
of  the  long  vacation  in  summer,  and  shorter  vacations  at  other  parts  of  the 
year,  and  public  holidays  and  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  we  find  that  the  ac- 
tual number  of  days  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  collegian  in 
each  year,  is  probably  not  more  than  six  months.  This  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce,  and  to  substitute  for  it  three  years  of  college  life.  The  question, 
then  *'  Will  a  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  conduce  to  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  medicine  ?  **  is  pertinent  to  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  Academy,  and  can  justly  claim  a  portion  of  our  time.  We  are  told  that 
one  great  advantage  will  result  from  a  shortened  college  course  viz  :  that 
the  student  can  begin  his  professional  studies  at  an  earlier  age,  and  so  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  practice  while  yet  young.  But  is  there  such  a 
demand  at  present  for  medical  men  that  special  means  should  be  adopted  to 
rush  army  alter  army  into  the  field  ?  Is  the  country  now  clamoring  after 
Doctors  in  name,  without  considering  whether  these  have  made  due  effort 
to  acquire  first  a  full,  rounded  training  for  special  professional  studies  and 
then  have  honestly  taken  sufficient  time  to  acquire  thoroughly  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  medicine  that  are  needed  by  the  safe  and  pru* 


dent  general  practitioner  ?  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  demandiBg  yontli 
and  early  years,  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  youth  is  frequently  cast  up 
against  the  young  doctor  as  an  almost  unpardonable  defect  in  his  profes- 
sional makeup?  Experience  is  sought  for  by  the  prudent  public.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  years  or  thorough  training,  but  it  is  always  required  by 
the  friends  of  the  patient.  Why  then  make  it  easier  for  the  young  man  to 
leap,  superficially  prepared,  into  the  arena  where  he  will  be  compared  with 
the  more  mature  professional  man,  and,  frequently  to  his  disadvantage  ?  If 
some  sudden  emergency  had  occurred,  if  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  had 
visited  us,  requiring  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  doctors  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  situation,  this  argument  might  be  plausible.  But,  there  is 
now  no  greater  urgency  for  this  more  rapid  creation  of  doctors  than  has 
existed  for  years,  although  there  is  a  demand  from  the  medical  profession 
and  the  ranks  of  the  laity  that  the  best  preparation  possible  should  be  had 
by  the  intending  doctor ;  that  there  should  be  no  curable  defect  whatever 
in  it ;  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  broad,  well-rounded  general  culture  and 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  profession. 

But,  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  shortening  of  the  college  curri- 
culum that  the  period  of  study  must  be  diminished,  because  students  enter 
college  now  at  a  more  mature  age  than  in  former  years.  Without  sufficient 
data  to  challenge  the  correctness  of  this  statement  as  applied  to  the  great 
body  of  college  students,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  includes  within  its  walls  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  any  other  college  in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject.  Presi- 
dent Angell  says  that  the  age  of  entrance  in  his  institution  is  not  increasing 
but  diminishing.  Probably,  if  a  correct  census  of  all  the  colleges  were 
taken,  it  would  be  found  that  Ann  Arbor  fairly  represents  in  this  particular 
the  great  body  of  American  Colleges. 

If,  however,  the  statement  be  correct,  it  would  not  affect  the  subject  very 
materially.  Indeed  the  question  of  age  has  not  been  raised  by  the  advo- 
cates of  full  academic  preparation.  It  is  one  solely  of  preparation,  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  best  secured  by  the  training  that  has  heretofore  produced 
satisfactory  results  where  the  experiment  has  been  made,  without  reference 
to  time  or  place-  Difference  of  capacity  undoubtedly  leads  to  difference  of 
results  :  the  brilliant  scholar  runs  with  great  ease  over  a  course,  along  which 
the  sluggish  mind  plods  and  stumbles,  and  where  the  still  lower  grade  of 
development  proves  utterly  unable  to  grope  its  way.  The  routine  of  work 
must  be  adapted  to  the  average  man.  The  brilliant,  scholarly  mind  will 
compass  it  easily  and  will  be  able  to  supplement  it  with  other  important 
additions  to  his  preparation  for  subsequent  professional  study,  while  there 
may  be  some  who  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  lowest  requirements  and  who 
must  necessarily  drop  out  of  the  struggle.  This  unequal  contest  must  be 
expected  :  and  should  the  mental  capacity  in  any  case  be  too  small  to  com- 


pass  the  college  curriculum,  what  kind  of  addition  to  the  medical  profession 
would  its  owner  ordinarily  make  ? 

Does  the  profession  long  for  the  dull  and  stupid :  does  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple any  more  anxiously  await  the  appearance  of  ignorant  or  ill-trained 
physicians,  than  that  of  those  whose  debased  moral  sense  and  utter  absence 
of  true  professional  pride  makes  them  elect  as  the  sphere  of  their  activity 
the  role  of  the  quack  ? 

Again,  let  it  be  stated  with  vigorous  emphasis,  that  the  present  need  is 
not  that  of  mere  numbers.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  is  looked  for,  is 
longed  after  and  must  be  had.  All  plans  that  rest  alone  upon  increased  pro- 
duction are  beneath  the  consideration  of  thinkers  on  this  subject.  Would 
it  not  even  be  a  benefit  to  the  community,  if  there  was  some  method  of 
elimination,  by  which  the  ignorant,  the  poorly  prepared  might  be  transfer- 
red, from  a  life-like  work  for  which  they  have  shown  themselves  unfitted, 
to  another  groove  where  they  might  find  congenial  occupation  and  more  cer- 
tain success  in  doing  battle  for  life  and  its  necessities  ? 

Instead  of  frantic  efforts  to  increase  quautity  without  reference  to  apti- 
tude, would  it  not  be  wiser  to  adopt  every  means  to  ensure  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  youths  who  show  special  fitness  for  the  profession,  to  lend  them 
every  assistance  in  their  passage  aloug  the  paths  of  preliminary  study,  to 
counsel  and  encourage  them  to  leave  no  possible  method  untried  to  acquire 
all  that  will  make  them  broad,  cultured  men,  who  can  take  up  professional 
studies  without  being  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  an  acquaintance  with 
any  branch  that  will  lighten  the  tasks  they  undertake. 

Railroading  through  the  fields  of  knowledge  is  not  conducive  to  that 
thoroughness  of  training  which  makes  profound  scholars,  good  artists,  well- 
prepared  men  of  science  or  even  the  highly  skilled  mechanic.  The  genius 
may  disdain  gradual  approaches  to  the  citadel,  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
quer. He  may  overleap  many  steps  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  logically  link- 
ing subjects  together,  and  by  an  intuition  see  conclusions  at  a  glance  that 
most  men  require  hard  labor  to  reach.  He  is  an  exception,  and  we  reason 
not  from  exceptions  that  seem  to  recognize  no  regulating  law.  An  attempted 
imitation  of  his  methods  will  always  result  in  superficial  attainments  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  man.  Possibly  iu  this  country  we  are  so  impatient  of 
slow  processes,  so  eager  to  reach  conclusions,  so  frantic  to  pass  over  stages 
of  pupilage  and  preliminary  labor,  that  our  tendency  is  to  superficialty. 

The  English,  the  German,  even  the  French  and '  other  transatlantic  na- 
tions are  more  content  to  work  cautiously,  slowly  and  thoroughly  along  the 
lines  which  lead  them  to  a  mastery  of  literature,  art,  science  and  profes- 
sional training.  The  result  of  this  is  manifest.  Better  all  around  prepara- 
tion for  whatever  they  may  undertake,  and  this  is  a  wonderful  equipment ! 
It  furnishes  all  the  difference  between  primitive  methods  and  those  that 
have  been  tried  and  tested  by  experience,  between  the  rudely  made  tool 
(which  may  be  used  effectively  in  the  hands  of  genius)  and  that  which 


skilled  hands  have  foi^ged,  polished  and  so  adapted  that  it  lightens  and 
makes  more  certain  the  task  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  mechanic. 

If  there  is  ground  for  honest  complaint  at  the  want  of  this  all-around 
preparation  among  artists  and  artisans^  and  if  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  them  to  increase  opportunities  to  secure  such  preparation,  how 
much  greater  the  necessity  that  no  such  complaint  be  justly  made  against 
the  medical  profession ! 

It  is  manifest  that  the  plan  proposed  will  not  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  the  favorite  object  of  this  Academy.  It  will  accomplish  nothing  but  an 
increase  of  college  graduates,  less  fitted  for  the  work  they  may  have  to 
encounter  than  those  who  have  preceded  them,  and  will  drag  downward 
rather  than  elevate  the  character  of  the  first  degree  in  letters.  With  the 
latter  result  we  have  to  do  in  company  with  educated  men  generally  through- 
out tlie  land,  and  must  deprecate  it :  the  former  would  simply  prevent  the 
attainment  of  the  preparation  which  experience  seems  to  say  should  be  de- 
manded of  the  intending  student.  There  can  be  no  great  amount  of  com- 
fort in  the  contemplation  of  such  possible  results,  no  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  men  who  occupy  positions  of  commanding  importance  in 
schools  of  learning  have  suggested  it  for  consideration,  and  no  abiding  faith 
in  the  devotion  of  the  latter  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  standards. 
Should  this  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  be  adopted  by  the  colleges 
— ^there  are  some  that  may  be  relied  on  to  remain  true  to  their  antecedents, 
being  resolutely  determined  not  to  be  dragged  from  their  anchorage  by  any 
tendency  to  novelties — it  will  become  those  working  along  such  lines  as 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  reconsider  the  method 
by  which  some  assurance  may  be  had  that  the  student  has  undergone  the 
necessary  preliminary  study.  If  the  diploma  should  become  a  much  less 
reliable  certificate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  college  curriculum  than  it  is  at 
present,  if  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  to  include  in  some  cases  the 
study  of  the  two  classic  languages  that  were  known  as  the  Humanites,  in 
others  that  of  only  one,  in  others  that  of  some  modem  languages  instead  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  others  the  substitution  of  modern  oriental  languages 
for  those  of  Europe,  in  others  that  of  no  language  at  all  but  a  somewhat 
whimsical  selection  of  studies  made  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  in  others  still 
that  of  those  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  practical  side  of  life  in  strong  con- 
trast  with  such  as  are  purely  adapted  for  purpose  of  mental  training,  surely 
its  value  will  be  an  uncertain  quantity. 

Indeed  the  diploma  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  certificate  that  the  person  on 
whom  it  has  been  conferred  has  spent  some  time,  greater  or  less,  at  some 
institution  having  chartered  rights,  and  has  there  most  likely  studied  such 
subjects,  taken  from  a  list  of  electives  placed  at  his  choice,  as  pleased  his 
fancy,  in  case  he  did  not  elect  to  pay  the  diploma  fee  and  do  no  study 
at  all. 

This  uncertain  value  of  the  diploma  has  already  reached  the  point  that  col- 


lege  graduates  begin  to  attach,  to  the  letters  indicating  their  degree,  some  in- 
dication of  the  institution  whence  they  were  obtained.  While  in  some  of  the 
older  institutions  the  names  of  the  degrees  give  no  idea  of  the  courses  of 
study  they  represent,  in  the  new  ones  these  are  sometimes  so  numerous  and 
▼aried  in  character  that  they  give  no  information  whatever  to  the  public  of 
their  significance.  All  this  is  calculated  to  diminish  if  not  to  destroy  the 
value  of  degrees,  of  whatever  kind  or  name,  and  must  result  in  an  indiffer- 
ence to,  if  not  a  contempt  for  them.  They  promise  in  all  probability  to 
cease  to  be  indications  of  scholarship,  and  as  meaningless  as  military  titles 
worn  by  non -militant  warrioi^  in  time  of  peace.  What  then  !  It  is  clearly  not 
too  soon  to  discuss  this  situation  and  to  provide  for  the  future.  If  the  col- 
lege diplomas  do  not  furnish  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tioo  which  their  possessors  have  secured,  what  possible  value  have  they 
beyond  showing  that  the  latter  have  expended  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  connection  with  educational  institutions  ?  These  facts  are  of  but 
little  value  along  side  of  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  Academy. 

The  result  of  these  rambling  thoughts  is  to  bring  the  question  up  again  for 
re-examination, — ^how  shall  it  be  determined  that  the  intending  student  of 
medicine  has  undergone  the  requisite  preliminary  study,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence secured  the  requisite  preparation  ?  And  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  some  general  consensus  among  the  medical 
colleges  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  preliminary  study,  and  that  the 
fact  whether  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  attained  by  the  appli- 
cant  must  be  determined  by  some  examining  board. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  question  is  only  made  more  difficult 
to  answer.  How  shall  the  action  of  such  Boards  be  made  uniform,  how  Itept 
free  from  the  taint  of  pecuniary  temptation  ?  Should  they  be  composed  of 
the  faculties  of  the  medical  colleges,  or  of  professional  men  who  are  in- 
vested by  the  state  with  authority.  And,  if  of  the  latter,  is  not  also  the 
time  near  at  hand  when  the  right  of  practising  by  any  one  must  be  secured 
through  the  authority  of  some  such  Board  ?  In  fine,  must  not  the  state, 
in  defence  of  her  citizens,  determine  by  her  own  authority,  who  are  fit- 
ted to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  practice 
the  same  after  the  collegiate  course  of  study  has  been  completed  ? 


AN    ATTEMPT   TO   DETERMINE   THE    IDEAL   PREPARATORY 
COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS. 

By  Charles  McIntirb,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  pretentious  title,  and  would  be  sur- 
prised  at  my  temerity  were  it  not  that  I  shall  the  rather  endeavor  to  collate 
the  conclusions  of  others  than  to  afflict  you  with  vagaries  of  my  own. 

In  the  February  number  (1891)  of  the  University  Magazine,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor H.  M.  McCracken,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Requisites  of  a  Business  Education,**  uses  these  words : 

**  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  special  training  of  the  business  leader,  it  is  to 
be  a  training  of  his  intellectual  powers.  I  shall  name  in  succession  three  or 
four  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  which  the  business  man  needs  to  possess 
in  a  higher  state  of  training  than  others.  1  am  not  now  talking  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired.  That  is  a  separate  theme-  Training  is  the  first  thing. 
Special  fields  of  knowledge  I  make  a  wholly  subordinate  and  secondary 
matter  *' 

And  President  A.  S  Webb,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 

January  number  of  the  same  magazine,  in  an  article  on  "The  Future  of 

American  Universities,*'  quotes  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  LL.  D.,  as  follows : 

"A  liberally  educated  man  will  never,  and  ought  never  to  have  only  a  single 
line  of  activity  and  of  learning.  A  mere  lawyer,  a  mere  doctor,  a  mere 
chemist,  a  mere  biologist,  a  mere  physicist,  is  a  miserable  one-sided  man, 
and  his  narrowness  generally  makes  him  weaker,  even  in  his  own  specialty, 
than  he  would  be  if  he  were  more  evenly  cultivated  '* 

Do  not  these  quotations  furnish  the  pillars  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure rests  ?  There  is  the  need  of  the  training,  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  excellent  educators  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  pursuing  one  of 
many  courses  ;  but  tbere  is  also  the  need  of  every  one  professing  to  belong 
to  a  learned  profession  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  general  information 
tbat  may,  with  limitations  on  the  word,  be  called  encyclopediac.  And  any 
scheme  not  recognizing  each  of  these  factors  will  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

We  must  admit  in  any  discussion  of  this  question  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional factors  not  to  be  woven  into  any  scheme  however  finely  the  thread 
may  be  spun ;  the  individuality  of  the  person  educating,  whether  due  to 
heredity,  to  special  endowments— or  the  lack  of  them — or  what  not ;  and 
the  personal  excellence  of  the  teacher  can  not  be  weighed  or  counted  in  any 
scheme  that  may  be  proposed.  The  discussion,  therefore,  becomes  ideal ; 
and  the  only  circumstance  that  saves  it  from  becoming  a  mere  spinning  of 
theoretical  cloudy  fleece  for  garments  as  unreal  as  the  invisible-producing- 
mantles  of  the  fairy  stories  is  the  fact  that  with  each  individual  the  follow- 
ing of  certain  principles  of  education  will  develop  that  individual  more 
thoroughly  than  any  method  not  employing  those  principles.  The  man  is 
compared  with  himself  and  not  with  his  fellow,  and  all  the  accidents  sug- 


gestcd  above,  whether  making  or  marring  are  more  powerful  to  make 
and  less  able  to  harm  if  these  principles  are  followed. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  educational  world — 
of  the  United  States  I  was  about  saying,  but  the  address  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  the  Commission  on  School  Reform,  and  a  discussion  on  the 
Compulsory  Study  of  Greek  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Head  Masters  of 
the  English  Schools,  suggest  that  the  statement  ought  not  to  be  so  limited. 
To  attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper.    One  reason  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  President 

Gilman.*  *'If  I  understand  the  complainants,  the  dissatisfaction  is  this: 
Frofesstonal  men — lawyers,  physicians  and  ministers,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  devoted  to  other  modem  professions — begin  their  professional  courses, 
as  a  rule,  without  having  had  that  liberal  preparatory  education  which  the 
college  curriculum  has  been  supposed  to  give,  and  which  its  advocates  be- 
lieves it  fitted  to  give.  Those  who  go  to  college  enter  their  professional  life 
too  late." 

For  this  cause  some  of  our  larger  colleges  have  been  proposing  or  making 

changes  in  their  courses,  and,  in  view  of  this,  this  question  has  been  asked 

of  the  college  presidents  all  over  the  land :  '*An  objection  urged  against  a 

full  college  course  to  be  followed  by  years  of  study  in  a  professional  school, 

is  the  length  of  time  it  takes,  delaying  the  entrance  upon  one's  life  work 

beyond  a  reasonable  age.    What  plan  can  you  suggest  to  remedy  this 

asserted  defect  in  our  educational  system  ?'* 

A  great  many  have  replied  to  this  question  and  from  these  in  connection 
with  whatever  literature  I  have  been  able  to  consult  the  material  for  this 
paper  has  been  gathered.  Quite  a  number  do  not  admit  the  condition  to  be 
objectionable ;  acquiring  a  learned  profession  takes  time,  and  the  time  of 
preparation  can  not  be  shortened  without  a  deterioration  of  the  product, 
some  of  these  fix  the  age  at  which  one  should  enter  upon  active  professional 
life  beyond  the  usually  accepted  age,  and  other  some  in  presenting  a  time 
table  allow  but  two  years  for  professional  study.  Another  class  of  replies 
accept  the  possibility  of  the  force  of  the  objection  and  frankly  say  that  any 
attempt  to  shorten  the  course  will  work  harm  to  the  smaller  colleges.  The 
third  class,  presidents  of  small  as  well  as  of  the  larger  colleges  suggest 
lemediea,  and  their  replies  are  helpful  here. 

President  B.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  in  speaking  of 
American  Colleges,  says :  f 

"The  system  of  collegiate  education  in  the  eastern  states  of  America 
came  mostly  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes,  without  observation. 
While  it  was  forming  no  one  knew,  and  no  one  can,  with  any  exactness 
or  certainty,  tell  now,  whence  or  how  it  originated.  Its  growth  was  spon- 
taneous and  silent  rather  than  the  product  of  deliberation  and  discus- 


sion.*' 


*"  Shocteninip  of  the  College  Curriculum,"  Educational  Review  I,  4. 
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And  President  Gilman  in  the  article  already  quoted  says : 

'*The  authorities  in  our  educational  system  should  really  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally distinguish  between  the  requirements  of  three  scholastic  periods, 
namely,  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university;  or  in  other  words 
between  what  is  essential,  what  is  liberal,  and  what  is  special  in  a  prolonged 
education.*'* 

I  assume  the  accuracy  of  these  statements;  they  seem  reasonable  and  I  do 
not  know  any  facts  to  disprove  them.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the 
present  system  formed,  as  asserted,  without  guidance,  being  shaped  merely 
by  its  environment,  has  become  what  it  is  by  the  conditions  in  which  it  has 
grown,  and  no  plan  should  seek  to  reshape  into  more  harmonious  ptx>por- 
tions  unless  either  the  conditions  have  changed  or  but  little  variation  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  pruning. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  our  smaller  colleges  would  do  much 
more  effective  work  as  fitting  schools,  does  not  cause  us  to  conclude  that 
all  but  the  more  wealthy  and  largely  endowed  schools  be  relegated  to  that 
position.  That  our  colleges  have  been  scattered  over  an  extended  territory 
instead  of  being  clustered  into  University  towns  may  not  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  any  human  plan,  jret  the  possible  advantages  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  marked,  and  as  good  work  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  as  in  those  of  greater  size. 

President  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  says  in  his  address 
on  the  *•  Evolution  of  the  College  Curriculum  :  " 

''The  fiercest  conflicts  of  the  average  American  colleges  have  not  been 
with  the  black  giant  Ignorance,  but  with  the  traditional  wolf  at  the  door.*'t 
This  early  struggle  of  institutions,  like  the  same  struggle  in  individuals,  is 
only  too  apt  to  leave  its  traces  upon  the  more  matured  character,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  see  indications  of  the  desire  for  students  leading  to  methods 
as  questionable  as  those  pursued  by  many  a  Doctor  learned  in  medical  art 
and  science  to  secure  patients. 

We  must  remember  that  a  liberal  education  must  both  train  and  furnish ; 
that  the  pupil  and  preceptor  are  factors  imponderable  ;  that  our  American 
College  System  is  one  of  undirected  development ;  that  in  any  prolonged  edu- 
cation there  should  be  the  three  scholastic  periods;  and  that  colleges  are  some- 
times influenced  by  personal  or  selfish  motives,  in  our  attempt  to  determine 
the  ideal  preparatory  course.  The  course  while  ideal  must  not  be  revolu- 
tionary, it  will  be  forced  to  place  some  institutions  on  a  higher  plane,  but 
not  by  placing  others  on  a  lower  level  than  they  now  occupy. 

Recurring  to  President  Oilman's  order,  the  liberal  (the  College)  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  essential  (the  school)  and  the  special  (the  uni- 
versity). Occupying  the  middle  position  it  can  not  change  or  be  changed 
a  part  from  one  or  the  other  extreme.  Having  thus  the  position  of  honor,  its 
function  should  be  clearly  understood  and  the  extremes  adjusted  to  its  best 

*  Educational  Review  I,  5. 
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development.     And  first  what  is  a  college  in  our  American  system  ?    We 

will  not  be  confused  by  the  mere  name.  President  C.  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell, 

in  "The  Ponim  "  for  February,  1891,*  says : 

"  It  will  be  universally  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  the  distin^ishing  feature 
of  the  ideal  college  is  a  somewhat  rigia  adherence  to  certain  fixed  courses 
of  study,  while  that  of  the  ideal  university  is  a  large  freedom,  not  only  in 
selecting  the  courses  of  study,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  pursuing  them.*' 

Then,  if  we  relegate  to  the  university  the  special  study,  Lowell's  definition 
of  a  university  as  *'  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,"  should  be 
really  applied  to  a  college  and  not  to  a  university.  We  have  then  three 
thoughts  for  college  training,  it  is  liberal  in  character,  confined  within  rea- 
sonably fixed  courses,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  information  received 
directly  to  the  student's  future  avocation  is  not  a  factor  in  the  selection  of 
studies. 

While  this  coincides  with  the  views  of  President  Adams  that  the  elective 
studies  should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  University  course,  it  does  not 
necessarily  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  college  course  should  end  with 
the  Soph.  year.  If  we  admit  that  the  **  circle  of  general  education  *'  must 
be  accomplished  as  well  as  the  obtaining  a  training  of  the  mind,  it  will  not 
do  to  specialize  too  soon.  Culture  can  be  obtained  by  studies  special  in 
character,  at  least  such  is  the  testimony  of  many  excellent  men.  A  letter 
iiom  Harvard,  presumably  from  President  Eliot,  but  unsigned,  says: 

**  I  attach  ver^  little  importance  to  the  topics.  One  subject  is  as  good 
as  another  if  scientificallv  studied.  Time  spent  in  liberal  study,  with  re- 
sults proved  by  trustwortny  examinations,  is  the  main  thing.' 'f 

By  special  studies  the  mind  may  be  trained  but  be  poorly  furnished.  But, 
as  Dr.  Jordan  has  so  well  shown,  every  mind  cannot  be  cultured  with  equal 
advantage  by  the  same  studies ;  there  must  be  some  flexibility  in  the 
courses,  forming  what  an  unknown  correspondent  from  New  Orleans  terms 
**  Elective  Curriculums.'*  Each  of  these  courses  will  endeavor  to  be  equal 
in  disciplinary  power,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  in  their  information  giving  value ;  in- 
cluding studies  in  languages,  mathematics,  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
and  psycical  and  moral  sciences. 

How  long  should  the  college  course  continue  ?    It  is  true  that  there  is 

nothing  talismanic  in  the /our  years.    But  even  if  this  time  limit  has  been 

reached  without  a  reason  it  should  not  be  changed  without  the  best  of  them. 

In  this  connection  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Thornton, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  apropos. 

*'  As  regards  the  time  consumed  in  collegiate  life  it  is  manifestly  a  subject 
needing  attention.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  colleges  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  whole  trouble.  Their  exactions  are  too  small,  and  they 
waste  too  large  a  fraction  of  each  year  in  vacations.  Our  students  without 
detriment  to  health  or  dissatisfaction  work  for  full  nine  months,  six  days  of 

t  Reply  to  drcnlar  letter. 
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every  week,  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  They  do  each  day  as  much 
as  or  more  than  is  done  at  any  college  I  know,  and  they  work  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days  out  of  the  year.  The  result  is  that  they  com- 
plete a  full  college  course  in  three  years.  A  college  which  celebrates  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Thanksgiving,  February  22d,  and  so  on  gets  onl^  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  working  days  out  of  the  year,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 

^^^^  4  X  ^75  <3  X  234, 

not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  continuity  in  the  work,  or  the  evils  of  nn* 
limited  ball-playing  and  track-athletics.'* 

So  possibly  it  is  not  the  number  of  years  required,  but  the  actual  time 
given  to  studies  that  should  be  made  the  standard.  Possibly  Prof.  Harper's 
plan  for  the  new  university  at  Chicago  may  help  solve  this  question  of  time^ 
but  it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  smaller  colleges. 

But  if  the  course  is  to  occupy  four  years  where  is  the  shortening  the  time 
that  appears  to  be  desirable  ?  There  is  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  time  in 
the  fitting  school.  The  ill  defined  bounds  between  University  and  College 
studies,  and  the  greater  demands  made  by  the  more  recent  advances  in 
science  and  art  upon  the  Educational  System  has  caused  colleges  to  advance 
their  entrance  requirements,  and  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  Many  of 
these  advanced  studies  are  not  thought  necessary  for  *' business  *'  life  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  course  becomes  crowded  or  divided.  At  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  fitting  school  is  not  up  to  the  de- 
sired standard  and  the  appliances,  for  the  science  studies  especially,  are  de- 
fective. Time  is  wasted  both  in  useless  subjects  and  by  imperfect  methods. 
There  is  need  for  a  "closer  and  graduated'*  relation  between  the  fitting 
school  and  the  college.  The  school  teaching  thoroughly  all  her  scholars 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  elect  before  the  close  of  school  life  whether  they 
propose  entering  college  or  not,  the  college  accepting  pupils  so  trained  and 
directing  their  studies  for  a  liberal  education. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  subjects,  and  the  employment  of  the  proper 
methods  will  enable  an  average  boy  with  the  usual  financial  support  from 
home  to  enter  college  at  an  average  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  younger 
than  the  present  average  of  Beloit  College,  which  now  is  "  nineteen  years 
and  five  or  six  months."  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
thought  of  President  Capen,  of  Tuft's  College,  that  three  years  at  the  fit- 
ting school  and  four  years  at  college  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  pupil 
than  a  reversing  the  periods 

With  the  limitation  of  the  school  studies  thirty-six  months  of  study  (four 
college  years)  will  not  be  too  long  to  devote  to  the  liberal  part  of  one's  edu- 
cation, observing  the  conditions  already  discussed.  Students  of  especial 
brightness  may  enter,  as  they  frequently  do  now,  in  advanced  standing  and 
finish  their  college  course  in  a  shorter  time.  The  completion  of  this  course 
would  entitle  the  student  to  a  Bachelor  Degree. 

According  to  this  scheme  the  student  would  be  able  to  enter  upon  his 
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University  life,  or  Post  Graduate  studies  at  about  the  time  he  is  now  enter- 
iag  upon  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  at  college.  His  course  has  been  general 
in  character  within  one  of  the  several  distinct  lines,  now  he  is  ready  to 
specialize,  and  he  can  select  the  line  of  studies,  whether  Philosophy, 
Science,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  or  what  not.  A  class  of  students  so 
trained  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  two  years  than  is  now  accom- 
plished in  three.  Nevertheless  a  four  years  comae  would  be  none  too  short 
to  make  a  thorough  preparation,  and  still  permit  the  student  of  average 
ability  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  professional  life  at  twenty-'five,  were 
lie  in  a  hnrry,  or  at  twenty-seven  permitting  two  years  of  hospital  or  post- 
graduate clinical  study.  In  this  idea  the  first  year  would  be  laigely  elec- 
tive of  those  studies  leading  to  medicine.  Chemical  and  Biological  in  the 
main,  and  which  are  sometimes  attempted  to  be  crowded  into  the  under- 
graduate comae.  But  to  attempt  to  detail  any  plan  for  the  University  course 
la  to  go  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper. 

If  there  should  be  a  "closer  and  graduated  relation  "  between  the  fitting 
achool  and  the  college,  the  same  relation  should  exist  between  the  college 
and  the  university.  The  subject  is  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dis- 
at  the  close  of  this  paper.  But  if  institutions  who  aspire  to  be  uni- 
dties  indeed  will  protect  their  less  favored  sisters,  these  in  turn  will 
prove  feeders  to  the  uttiversity.  For  example  let  the  university  in  the  first 
place  abolish  their  undeigraduate  department,  and  in  the  second  place 
accept  no  student  as  a  candidate  for  the  university  degree,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,, 
Sc.  D.,  or  the  Professional  degrees,  unless  the  applicant  already  has  the 
Bachelor  degree,  or  passes  an  examination  in  those  studies  leading  to  the 
degree.  If  the  first  proposition  is  asking  too  much  of  the  universities,  let 
tlftem  carefully  distinguish  between  their  undergraduate  and  their  post- 
graduate  courses.  By  this  means  the  colleges  would  still  keep  their  classes, 
bot  would  soon  learn  to  refer  their  students  to  the  universities  for  post* 
graduate  study. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  wish  to  disclaim  aujrthing  as  of  my  own  devis- 
ing. The  suggestions  are  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  so  kindly  helped 
me  by  their  letters.  They  have  not  all  been  quoted,  because  many  of  them 
agreed  upon  the  points  suggested.  I  only  regret  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  more  clearly  and  concisely  presented. 
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THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
President  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  various  elements  in  the 
educational  fabric  of  America  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  parts  of  an  edu- 
cational system.  Bach  kind  of  school  has  developed  in  its  own  way  in  re* 
sponse  to  a  special  demand  or  in  furtherance  of  some  educational  tradition. 
Our  colleges  are  English  in  blood  and  ancestry,  our  universities  German. 
Our  academies  are  children  of  the  colleges,  and  our  high  schools  and  pro- 
fessional schools  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  distinct  in  their  origin  and 
native  to  our  soil.  They  have  arisen  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  their  methods  and  ideals  are  oflen  wholly  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  colleges.  There  have  been  some  g^ood  results  arising  from  these 
conditions.  The  progress  of  evolution  is  most  rapid  where  the  chains  of 
tradition  are  weakest.  These  chains  have  been  strongest  in  our  colleges, 
and  of  all  our  schools  our  colleges  have  been  until  lately  the  least  progres- 
sive. But  the  bad  results  of  our  lack  of  correlation  have  been  numerous 
and  positive.  Among  these  have  been  the  general  weakness  of  the  whole 
system,  and  a  prodigious  waste  of  strength  throughout  its  parts.  Much  of 
the  best  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
bringing  together  and  properly  dovetailing  the  scattered  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem. To  consider  a  single  one  of  these  problems,  the  relation  of  medical 
education  to  the  work  of  the  college,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  as  generally  understood  is  an  index  of  general  cul- 
ture, the  gauge  of  that  degree  of  training  which  fairly  prepares  a  bright 
man  to  enter  upon  professional  work.  The  colleges  have  in  general  re- 
garded this  standard  as  a  low  rather  than  a  high  one,  and  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  methods,  the  requirements  for  this  degree  have  been 
steadily  advanced.  Better  work  and  more  of  it  are  necessary  for  graduation 
with  each  succeeding  class.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  student  who  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  the  schools  is  not  through  college  and  ready  to  begin  his 
professional  studies  much  before  the  age  of  twenty-two,  while  the  man  who 
is  forced  by  any  reason  to  interrupt  his  school  work  may  be  anjrwhere  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  graduation. 

This  fact  has  led  to  a  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  in 
the  interests  of  practical  life.  The  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University 
have  joined  in  this  demand,  in  the  interest  of  professional  studies,  and  the 
question  of  reducing  the  college  course  from  four  years  to  three,  has  become 
a  subject  of  general  discussion.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  there  is  no 
special  virtue  in  four  years  of  work,  as  opposed  to  three  or  to  five  or  any 

*  Now  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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other  particular  number,  nor  is  there  any  universal  agreement  at  present  aa 
to  the  separation  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  from  that  of  the  high  school 
or  academy.  That  the  standard  of  requirement  for  admission  at  Harvard  is 
unusually  high  may  be  in  itself  a  valid  reason  for  lowering  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  Harvard.  In  that  case,  however,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  would  practically  concern  Harvard  University  alone. 

But  viewing  the  question  from  the  side  of  the  student  of  medicine,  this 
question  is  before  us :  Is  the  college  course  too  long? 

That  it  is  so,  is  practically  the  verdict  of  the  medical  schools  as  well  as  of 
the  great  body  of  the  physicians  themselves.  The  medical  colleges  have 
made  the  preliminary  training  a  matter  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity, 
by  putting  into  the  same  classes  under  the  same  instruction  the  graduates 
of  colleges  and  persons  who  come  from  the  country  district  school.  If  gen- 
eral culture  is  essential  to  professional  success,  the  medical  college  should 
say  so  to  those  who  would  enter  its  doors. 

The  physicians  of  our  country  say  the  same  thing,  for  the  number  of  col- 
lege-bied  men  in  medicine  is  lower  than  in  almost  Uny  other  profession. 
Statistics  furnished  me  by  Professor  Richard  G.  Boone  show  that  in  the 
United  States  at  present,  about  one  clergyman  in  four,  one  law3rer  in  five, 
one  physician  in  twelve,  has  had  a  college  education.  Connected  with  the 
lack  of  preparatory  training  on  the  part  of  medical  students,  there  are  cer- 
tain recognized  facts,  one  of  which  is  this.  Taking  the  country  over,  of  all 
classes  of  students,  those  in  medicine  are  as  a  rule  (and  such  a  rule  admits  of 
many  individual  exceptions)  the  most  reckless  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the 
moat  careless  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  of  decencies  in  general  of  any  class 
of  students  whatsoever.  This  is  not  so  true  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
and  for  this  change  the  rising  standards  of  our  medical  schools  axe  cer- 
tainly responsible.  This  change  results  directly  from  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  uncultivated  men  to  win  the  doctor's  degree  and  indirectly  fh>m 
bringing  better  men  into  the  field  as  competitors.  Already  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  crowding  at  the  bottom  of  the  staits  in  the  profession,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact,  the  scramble  for  the  name  of  doctor  is  somewhat  abating. 

It  is  the  chief  pnxpose  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  by  raising  the  general  cul- 
ture of  physicians.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  medicine  a  worthy  branch  of 
applied  science,  and  its  votaries,  men  to  whom  the  word  science  is  not  an 
empty  name.  It  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  medical  profession 
that  in  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  and  discovery,  in  a  time  when  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  are  widening  in  every  direction  at  a  rate  of  pro- 
gress never  before  known,  physicians  are  not  doing  their  part. 

It  is  said  that  although  their  work  brings  them  into  daily  contact  with  the 
very  subjects  over  which  the  battles  of  science  are  being  waged,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  struggle  and  have  no  share  in  the  victory.  Right  in  the  path 
of  the  physician  lie  such  great  problems  as  these,  the  nature  of  heredity, 
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the  physical  bosis  of  the  mindr  the  development  of  bacteria,  the  chemistry 
of  life.  Individual  physicians  have  found  out  many  things — much  more 
than  the  world  outside  has  recognized,  but  the  profession  at  large  is  not 
interested  in  these  matters.  Although  not  one  of  these  problems  is  alien  to 
the  daily  work  of  any  physician,  the  average  practitioner  neither  knows 
what  is  already  known,  nor  what  is  yet  to  be  found  out  I^ast  year  a  medi- 
cal student  killed  himself  in  New  York,  leaving  behind  him  these  words, 
"I  die  because  there  is  room  for  no  more  doctors."  Overcrowded,  poor 
fellow,  smothered  by  the  mass  of  his  fellow  incompetents,  and  all  this  while 
the  science  of  medicine  is  just  on  the  vei^ge  of  the  greatest  discoveries  since 
the  time  of  Galen  and  Aesculapius.  * '  Room  for  no  more  doctors,'*  just  now 
when  the  theory  of  evolution  begins  to  throw  its  electric  light  down  hun- 
dreds of  avenues  closed  to  the  fathers  of  medicine !  "  Room  for  no  more 
doctors,*'  when  the  germ  theory  is  working  its  revolution  in  surgery,  obstet* 
rics  and  in  the  treatment  of  contagidus  diseases!  '*Room  for  no  more 
doctors,"  when  the  thousand  applications  of  antiseptics  and  anaesthetica 
are  yet  to  be  made  in  better  ways !  *'  No  more  doctors,*'  when  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  each  succeeding  year,  it  is  more  and  more  worth  while  to  be  a 
doctor,  for  each  year  strengthens  the  doctor's  grip  on  the  forces  of  sin  and 
death! 

A  writer  has  lately  maintained  that  a  man  without  independent  meana 
should  not  study  medicine.  The  physician  can  no  longer  be  sure  of  earning 
his  living  in  our  cities  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  free  dispensa- 
ries. Whether  the  free  dispensary  be  a  wise  charity  or  not  is  perhaps  an 
open  question.  But  surely  the  skillful  physician  has  a  field  which  the  free 
dispensary  cannot  invade.  The  physician  we  dream  of  is  something  more 
than  the  automatic  dispenser  of  drugs.  Skill  and  wisdom  will  always  be 
valued  and  paid  for.  The  thoroughly  trained  man  fears  no  competition,  for 
it  is  by  measurement  with  others  that  his  value  can  be  estimated. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  America  we  have  but  one  learned  profession,  that 
of  engineering.  The  statistics  above  quoted  help  to  bear  out  this  statement 
Empiricism  may  do  for  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  teacher, 
the  politician.  It  will  not  do  for  the  engineer.  You  may  trifle  with  politi- 
cal, material,  mental,  bodily  or  spiritual  interests,  and  no  one  may  ever 
know  iti  The  complexity  of  the  conditions  ensures  your  escape.  You  can- 
not fool  with  the  forces  of  nature.  For  the  law  which  brings  the  untrained 
engineer  to  failure  is  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  its  opera' 
tions  cannot  be  hidden.  The  failure  of  the  untrained  man  in  any  other  pro- 
fession is  just  as  certain,  but  it  is  not  so  sure  that  the  world  will  find  him 
out. 

If  our  physicians  be  deficient  in  general  culture  and  if  it  be  true  that  they 
are  not  taking  their  share  in  the  progress  of  science,  may  not  these  facts  be 
associated  ?  May  we  not  have  here  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  What 
then  is  the  remedy  ?    Is  it  not  this  ?    Bring  in  better  men.    Shut  out  from 
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the  medical  jnofession  the  ignorant,  trifling  and  unambitious,  the  tinker  and 
the  job-worker,  and  reserve  the  training  of  our  medical  schools  to  those 
who  can  bring  to  their  work  the  instincts,  the  traditions  and  the  outlook  of 
the  scholar. 

For  the  training  which  shall  enable  the  medical  student  to  enter  on  his 
professional  work  in  the  spirit  of  science  and  of  scholarship,  we  must  look 
to  the  college.  To  give  this  breadth  and  skill,  to  fit  men  and  women  to 
enter  with  large  views  and  trained  minds  on  the  work  of  life  the  college  ex- 
ists and  it  has  no  other  purpose.  The  general  culture  of  the  physician 
should  have  its  roots  in  the  work  of  the  college.  The  amount  and  the  kind 
of  culture  regarded  by  the  colleges  in  general  as  essential  to  the  highest 
professional  success,  they  have  roughly  estimated  by  their  requirements  for 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  degree  or  its  equivalent  has  been 
taken  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  as  its  standard  of  admission  to  member- 
bership.  Some  measure  of  culture  is  better  than  no  measure,  however 
fluctuating  the  standard  may  be,  and  this  is  the  only  measure  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  collies  themselves.  If  we  require  or  recognize  collegiate 
attainments  at  all,  the  Bachelor's  Degree  furnishes  the  only  available  method 
by  which  general  culture  may  be  indicated. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  standard  is  not  absolute.  That  it  means  in 
one  coll^;e  something  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  amount  from  that  which 
obtains  in  another.  Its  meaning  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  nor 
what  it  will  be  ten  yean  hence.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  tabulating  the 
different  elements  involved  in  the  requirements  for  this  degree  in  the  differ- 
ent American  Collies.  The  results  are  unsatisfactory,  for  the  value  of  the 
degree  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  percentage  of  required  work  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  nor  in  any  of  the  sciences.  The  school  which  shows  the 
greatest  amount  of  required  work  in  any  particular  subject  may  be  the  very 
one  where  the  least  of  this  work  is  really  done.  For  the  freedom  of  the 
elective  mytUm  gives  in  any  line  of  work  the  greatest  possibilities.  But  the 
very  fact  of  freedom  prevents  its  results  from  appearing  in  a  table  of  per- 
centages. The  essential  fact  is  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  scholar 
has  been  inspired  in  the  student,  and  this  varies  in  every  case,  with  the  dif- 
ferences of  teacher  and  scholar.  "Colleges  can  only  serve  us,'*  says  Emer- 
son, "  where  their  aim  is  not  to  drill  but  to  create,  when  they  gather  from  far 
every  ray  of  genius  to  their  hospitable  halls  and  by  the  concentrated  fires 
set  the  heart  of  their  youth  on  flame."  So  this  fluctuation  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  its  variations 
should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  for  its  maxims  indicate  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  great  teachers.  There  are  men  in  our  colleges,  under  whom  a 
single  year's  study  is  better  than  many  years  of  ordinary  drill. 

Moreover  America  is  a  broad  land  and  yields  nourishment  for  many  dif- 
ferent educational  ideals.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  variations  in  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  are  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  difference  of  sub- 
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jects  puxBoed  in  a  college  course  is  a  very  small  matter  as  compared  with 
the  question  whether  the  best  years  of  youth  are  spent  in  mental  training, 
in  the  demands  of  trade  or  in  fruitless  idleness. 

Is  this  standard  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  too  high  for  the  best  results  in 
professional  work?  In  other  words  is  the  physician  who  has  waited  to 
secure  his  Bachelor's  degree  thereby  handicapped  in  his  professional  life  ? 
Has  he  lost  a  year  or  two»  which  in  this  hurrying  age  he  can  never  regain  ? 

I  cannot  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  such  view  could  be  sustained  by 
statistics.  Are  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  less  successful  than 
their  brother  physicians  ?  Is  the  college  degree  which  they  bear,  the  mark 
of  those  who  have  fallen  behind  in  the  active  work  of  the  physician  ?  To 
state  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  broadest  outlook  on  nature  and  hu- 
man life  goes  with  the  highest  professional  success.  The  educated  physi- 
cian is  the  man  of  science.  The  uneducated  physician  is  the  empiric,  the 
quack. 

But  as  I  have  said  our  medical  schools  seem  to  think  otherwise,  for  in 
most  of  them  the  requirement  for  entrance,  so  far  from  being  that  of  college 
graduation,  is  far  less  than  that  required  even  for  entrance  into  the  college. 
If  general  training  is  important,  the  schools  should  insist  upon  it  That  it 
is  not  necessary  in  their  judgment  is  apparently  shown  by  the  requirements 
for  admission. 

This  condition  of  things,  I  believe,  has  two  causes,  the  one  discreditable 
to  the  profession,  the  other  to  the  colleges. 

In. the  first  place  most  of  our  medical  schools  are  scantily  endowed,  or 
else  are  purely  private  ventures.  It  has  been  for  them  a  business  necessity 
to  demand  not  the  preparation  they  want,  but  that  which  they  can  get.  In 
other  words  they  have  been  forced  to  cater  to  the  desire  of  ignorance  and  im- 
patience to  take  part  in  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  medical  profession. 
For  the  same  reason  the  standard  of  graduation  has  been  kept  low.  A  high 
standard  would  diminish  the  sale  of  the  lecture  tickets.  The  character  of 
the  profession  has  been  lowered  that  the  medical  college  may  be  self-sup- 
porting, for  not  to  support  itsell  means  to  close  its  doors.  I  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  this  class  of  medical  schools,  for  many  of  our  best  teachers  of 
medicine  have  belonged  to  them  and  have  given  their  instruction  in  the 
intervals  of  an  active  practice. 

But  this  is  not  the  ideal  medical  school,  for  the  best  feature  of  the  school 
is  to  be  free.  Its  teachers  should  never  have  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
cash  account,  and  its  examiners  should  never  be  forced  to  say  that  black  is 
white  at  the  demand  of  an  empty  treasury. 

The  medical  schools  of  the  future  will  be  sustained  as  necessary  parts  of 
university  work,  and  the  freedom  of  the  university  professor  will  be  part  of 
the  heritage  of  the  teacher  of  medicine.  The  medical  school  has  the  same 
claim  for  support  that  other  professional  schools  should  have.  They  have 
the  same  claim  on  the  interests  of  th&  wealthy  friends  of  education.    In  the 
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West  and  in  the  Sonth,  where  colleges  and  the  lower  schools  ave  alike  main- 
tained at  the  pnblic  expense,  the  medical  schools  have  the  same  claim  for 
State  support  that  is  awarded  to  other  parts  of  the  public  school  system. 

When  a  medical  school  is  well  endowed  or  has  the  State  behind  it,  it  can 
exact  the  standaids  the  good  of  the  profession  requires.  Till  then  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  demands  abont  it.  Its  students  are  the  product  of  its  snr- 
nmndinga,  not  the  choice  of  the  school  itself. 

But  there  has  been  another  reason  why  the  medical  student  has  shunned 
the  college,  namely  the  tremendous  waste  involved  in  the  old-fashioned 
prescribed  course^  or  for  that  matter  in  any  course  of  study  inflexibly  pre- 
arranged. 

This  waste  is  three  fold.  The  time  spent  on  subjects  in  no  wise  concerned 
with  the  future  studies  of  the  student,  thoughts  which  form  no  part  of  his 
cnltnre ;  second,  the  time  spent  on  subjects  for  which  the  student  has  no 
aptitude,  from  which  he  derives  not  the  strength  gained  by  mastery,  but 
only  the  aversion  felt  for  the  unwelcome  task,  and  third  and  greatest  of  all, 
the  waste  of  subjects  taught  by  dull  teacheis,  dry,  dreary  or  mechanical, 
from  whom  the  student  received  nothing,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
them  to  give. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  the  prescribed  course  of  the  college, 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  parasites  on  higher  education.  Only  he 
who  is  iamiliar  with  the  life  of  college  boys  can  realize  the  great  waste  con- 
nected with  work  in  wrong  subjects  under  wrong  teachers,  and  no  one  can 
estimate  the  number  who  have  been  repelled  from  the  college  by  one  or 
both  of  these  evil  influences.  Many  of  those  who  remained  to  the  end  did 
so  because  their  college  lives  were  spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  good-fellow- 
ship, not  because  they  were  attracted  by  their  teachers  or  the  work  they 
were  set  to  do. 

If  our  medical  schools  c«le  four  years  to  the  culture  of  the  colleges,  they 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  the  colleges  waste  no  time.  They  cannot  ask  any 
paiticnlar  curriculum  or  any  special  order  of  studies.  They  can  only  ask 
for  the  student  the  freedom  of  choice  which  shall  enable  him  to  steer  clear 
of  deficient  teachers,  and  to  work  in  fields  firom  which  he  may  in  later  life 
expect  to  reap  a  harvest.  The  college  should  furnish  such  means  of  study 
that  the  future  student  shall  not  go  to  the  medical  school  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  Cats  are  abundant  and  cheap.  .  The 
elementary  facts  of  anatomy  can  be  learned  from  them  in  college  far  better 
than  in  the  dissecting  room  of  the  special  school  where  advanced  work 
should  be  done,  instead  of  the  bungling  efforts  of  beginneni  who  do  not 
know  a  vein  from  a  tendon.  The  college  course  should  also  teach  the  med- 
ical student  the  general  fiacts  and  theory  of  chemistry  and  the  processes  of 
chemical  manipulation. 

The  elements  of  botany  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  should 
be  in  hia  possession,  the  facta  of  comparative  anatomy  and  the  great  laws 
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of  life,  of  heredity,  ▼ariatnlity  and  response  to  external  stimulus  which  form 
the  basis  of  organic  evolution.  He  should  know  a  bacterium  when  he  sees 
it  and  should  know  how  to  see  it.  He  should  have  heard  of  the  correlation 
and  conservation  of  forces,  in  short  he  should  know  what  is  meant  by  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  in  some  degree  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  it. 
The  ph3r8ician  should  moreover  learn  to  write  and  speak  good  English. 
Besides  this  he  ought  to,  he  mtisi,  read  French  and  German.  Other  lan- 
guages will  not  hurt  him,  nor  will  a  knowledge  of  literature,  philosophy  or 
history.  Such  a  course  of  study  as  is  here  contemplated  is  actually  provided 
in  the  undergraduate  department  of  several  of  our  universities,  notably  at 
Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins,  in  both  of  which  colleges  it  is  known  as  the 
medical  preparatory  course.  It  is  however  a  course  of  general  culture,  not 
a  technical  or  professional  course.  This  coune  or  its  equivalent  is  to' be  re- 
cognized as  a  condition  of  entrance  in  the  new  medical  school  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  No  more  important  movement  has  been  taken  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  America  than  this  recognition 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  the  necessity  of  scientific  and  literary  culture 
as  a  requisite  for  professional  training.  But  all  that  he  wants,  the  student 
cannot  get  in  a  four  years  college  course,  no  matter  how  full  he  may  crowd 
it.  The  whole  time  is  little  enough  if  every  moment  is  saved.  But  four 
years  is  far  too  long  if  it  is  made  a  time  for  dawdling  and  cramming,  and 
for  merely  going  through  the  motions  of  study. 

Let  the  college  permit  the  medical  student  to  get  a  fair  return  for  every 
hour  he  spends,  and  the  requirement  of  a  college  degree  at  the  door  of  the 
medical  school  will  shut  out  no  worthy  man,  nor  will  it  hold  back  any  in 
the  race  for  life. 

Nor  need  the  medical  school  fear  that  it  will  suffer  through  the  neglect  of 
the  college  to  furnish  the  necessary  training.  Let  the  collegiate  course  be 
required  as  a  requisite  to  the  professional  degree,  and  the  inexorable  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  eliminate  every  waste  teacher  and  every  waste 
subject  from  the  college  course  for  the  student  preparing  for  work  in  med- 
icine. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  Twenty  years  ago  the  struggle  in  our 
colleges  was  a  struggle  for  the  formation  of  scientific  courses  and  their  re- 
cognition as  equal  in  dignity  to  the  classical  course.  That  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  study  of  science  might  be  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  the 
study  of  Greek  was  a  proposition  slowly  and  grudgingly  admitted  by  the 
colleges.  This  view  was  gradually  tolerated  rather  than  adopted  in  the 
establishment  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Even 
ten  years  ago  these  courses  and  their  degree  were  regarded  as  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  the  Arts  course  and  its  degree.  They  were  regarded  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  a  non-scholastic  age.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  really  inferior,  for  they  lacked  substance.    There  was  no  lime  in 
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their  vertebrae.  The  central  axis  of  Greek  had  been  left  out  and  no  corres- 
ponding piece  of  solid  work  put  in  its  place. 

With  the  demand  for  other  courses,  other  degrees  have  been  added  to  the 
series.  The  character  of  these  courses  has  been  steadily  improved  and  the 
value  of  their  degrees  correspondingly  raised.  All  reputable  schools  have 
tried  to  make  each  of  them  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  With  this  effort  and  with  the  increased  freedom  of  choice  of  studies 
allowed  to  the  student,  the  distinction  between  these  degrees  has  become  of 
less  and  less  value.  Where  these  degrees  are  fairly  equivalent  to  one 
another,  they  may  be  fairly  called  by  the  same  name,  and  now  some  of  our 
leading  colleges  have  united  them  into  one,  granting  to  all  collegiate  stu- 
dents alike,  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  this  sense  Bachelor 
of  Arts  simply  signifies  college  graduate.  The  elective  ^stem  implies  that 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  whatever 
mistakes  he  has  made  he  is  alone  responsible  for,  and  he  must  bear  the 
burden  of  them.  The  possession  of  the  degree  testifies  that  the  work  he 
has  undertaken  has  been  fairly  done.  Beyond  this  the  public  cares  nothing 
for  the  details  of  the  work  on  which  he  took  his  degree.  Neither  does  the 
medical  school,  which  asks  simply  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  wasting  its 
privileges  on  those  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

We  may  then  freely  regard  the  various  degrees  given  by  reputable  col- 
leges as  alike  in  value,  and  leave  the  adjustment  of  their  relations  -  to  the 
colleges  tliemseWes. 

In  the  work  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  behind 
the  returns  further  than  to  assure  itself  that  the  college  in  question  really 
exists  and  is  a  reputable  school.  No  laws  protect  the  college  degree  in  this 
country,  and  so  long  as  it  has  or  is  imagined  to  have  a  value,  so  long,  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  means  will  be  found  to  obtain  it.  TJie  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  had  the  same  experience  as  other  degrees  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  It  has  been  counterfeited  and  its  counterfeit  sold  for 
money,  and  unless  the  law  interferes  to  protect  it,  wherever  a  degree  comes 
into  demand  it  will  come  into  the  market 

Against  spurious  Bachelor's  Degrees,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  should  be 
on  its  guard.  At  no  meeting  of  the  academy  will  they  fail  to  appear,  and 
unless  the  admission  requirement  is  to  be  a  name  only,  fraudulent  diplomas 
must  at  all  times  be  rigidly  excluded. 

In  some  of  our  schools  degrees  are  gpranted  on  examination  to  persons 
who  have  read  a  certain  prescribed  number  of  books,  but  who  have  never 
come  into  contact  with  college  instructors  or  drawn  one  breath  of  collegi- 
ate atmosphere.  Such  men  may  be  wise  or  learned  or  useful  in  society,  but 
they  are  not  college  men  and  should  not  be  labelled  as  such. 

But  so  long  as  the  work  has  been  done  well,  it  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  how  it  was  performed.  This  method  of  granting  the  col- 
legiate degrees  in  absentia  however  lends  itself  to  fraud,  and  the  market  is 
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full  of  brazen  imitations  of  anch  degrees.  Correi^ndence  universities  now 
furnish  any  scholastic  degree  freely  to  whoever  may  apply,  the  price  vary- 
ing with  the  state  of  the  market  or  with  the  willingness  of  the  person  thus 
honored  to  become  an  agent  for  the  further  extension  of  similar  university 
privileges. 

Equally  shameless  is  the  granting  of  degrees  by  certain  private  institu- 
tions, schools  which  exist  only  for  the  money  they  bring  in  and  whose  edu- 
cational facilities  are  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Some  of  these  schools  give 
to  their  students  by  way  of  encouragement  a  degree  for  every  year  of  resi- 
dence, Bachelor  of  Science  for  the  first  year,  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  the  sec- 
ond, just  as  an  enterprising  grocer  throws  in  a  chromo  for  every  pound  of 
tea.  By  such  means,  says  the  catalogue  of  one  of  these  schools,  the  'Hnsnr- 
monntable  barrier  '*  to  a  degree,  *'  formed  by  the  long  courses  of  the  Col- 
leges and  State  Normal  Schools  *'  is  at  once  blown  away  and  all  obstacles 
which  debar  indolence  and  ignorance  fitMn  the  privileges  of  scholarship  are 
once  for  all  removed.  These  degrees  are  not  certificates  of  higher  educa 
tion,  of  fitness  for  worthy  professional  life,  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  it  is  not  deceived  by  them. 

The  college  diploma  is  however  a  temporary  thing,  a  mere  milestone  con- 
venient to  measure  from  so  long  as  it  is  in  sight.  The  world,  it  has  been 
said,  "  cares  little  for  the  baby  badge,"  though  it  will  never  cease  to  care  for 
the  culture  that  ought  to  be  behind  it. 

Some  day  our  students  will  need  the  badge  no  longer,  and  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  college  honors  and  prizes  and  other  playthings  of  our  educa- 
tional childhood  will  be  laid  aside  forever.  All  these  things  are  forms  and 
forms  only  and  our  higher  education  is  fast  outgrowing  them.  In  the  great 
schools  of  the  future  of  America  the  characteristic  will  be  freedom.  The 
boundary  line  between  general  and  professional  education  will  be  broken 
down  to  the  advantage  of  both.  We  shall  have  the  **  school  where  any  per- 
son can  have  instruction  in  any  study,"  and  the  study  of  the  humanities 
need  not  end  where  the  study  of  the  human  body  is  begun.  Let  each  come 
who  will  and  let  each  take  what  he  can,  and  let  the  ideals  be  so  high  that 
no  one  will  imagine  that  he  is  getting  where  he  is  not.  Scholars  can  be 
made  neither  by  driving  nor  by  coaxing.  In  any  profession  the  inspiration 
and  the  example  of  educated  men,  is  the  best  surety  that  the  generation 
which  succeeds  them  will  be  likewise  men  of  culture. 


IV. 
DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Frederick  Henry  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Me.: 

There  is  very  little  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Steiner  to  which  I  do  not  give  my 
hearty  assent.  The  question  of  the  age  at  which  a  student  enters  a  profes- 
sion, after  a  thorough  preparatory  and  technical  course,  is  of  importance  in 
its  hearing  not  merely  upon  the  work  which  occupies  so  much  of  our 
thcH^^ht,  hut  upon  the  wider  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  stated  in  the  recent  majority  report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
Univeisity  on  the  question  of  shortening  the  course  of  instruction  leading  to 
the  Bachelor's  Degree,  that  the  number  of  students  in  American  colleges  is 
progressively  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
President  Biiot  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  statistics  for  the  decade  from  1875 
to  1885. 

ProC  Arthur  M.  Comey,  of  Tufts,  in  an  article  in  the  EductUumal  Review 
for  ICarch,  1891,  sajrs  that  the  decade  chosen  is  not  truly  representative,  and 
that  the  resulting  generalization  is  misleading.  He  presents  statistics  which 
seem  '*  to  justify  the  diametrically  opposite  statement ;  namely,  that  the 
proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  college  students  has  fan  exceeded 
the  increase  of  population  during  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  eliminate  any 
accidental  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  in  either  factor."  He  uses  the  data 
accumulated  in  the  forty  years  from  1850  to  1890,  beginning  long  before  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  reaching  far  beyond  the  great  financial  crisis 
which  occurred  between  1870  and  i88a 

Taking  the  fifteen  classical  colleges  of  New  Bngland— doubtless  a  fair 
group  on  which  to  make  the  test— he  finds  that  in  1850  there  was  one  college 
student  for  every  1346  of  the  entire  population  of  their  States.  In  1890  there 
was  one  college  student  to  every  895.  In  other  words,  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease of  male  students  in  forty  years  was  141,  while  that  of  the  population 
was  but  72. 

In  justice  to  the  actual  condition,  two  factors  should  be  considered :  (x), 
between  three  and  four  hundred  women  are  now  admitted  to  six  of  these 
colleges  ;  and  (3),  the  men  at  the  better  class  of  scientific  schools  are  doing 
an  amount  of  work  commensurate  with  and  sometimes  superior  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts.  If  there  had  been  no  scientific 
schools,  many  of  these  men  would  have  gone  to  classical  colleges.  Now, 
if  we  include  these  scientific  students,  omitting  the  women  altogether,  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  is  raised  from  141  to  209,  while  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion was  but  7s. 

Mr.  Comey  shows  that  the  New  England  colleges  are  patronized  mainly 
by  New  Bngland  students ;  and  that  the  growth  of  numbers  cannot  be 
ascribed  fairly  to  any  considerable  extent  to  accessions  from  other  regions. 
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The  decrease  from  1875  to  1885  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  financial 

crisis  of  that  time.    But  the  period  was  too  brief  to  furnish  trustworthy  data 

for  generalization  ;  and,  consequently  its  statistics  need  occasion   no  alarm 

concerning  the  prevailing  interest  in  higher  education.     He  concludes  with 

these  words : 

**  If  the  other  arguments  for  the  proposed  change  (shortening  the  course 
at  Harvard)  have  no  firmer  foundation  than  this  one,  surely  the  project  has 
but  a  slender  t>a8is  to  rest  upon." 

Personally  I  regarded  President  Eliot's  proposition  with  distrust  and  dis- 
like ;  and  it  gave  me  satisfaction  to  hear  within  a  few  days  that  the  govern- 
ing boards  had  rejected  it 

But,  though  I  am  in  accord  with  the  most  of  Dr.  Steiner's  points,  there  are 
a  few  which  I  do  not  agree  to.  He  says  that  the  medical  profession  and  the 
laity  demand  that  a  man  contemplating  becoming  a  physician  shall  have  the 
best  possible  preparation.  I,  for  one,  have  failed  to  hear  this  demand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  which  this  Academy  has  experienced  in  ex- 
citing interest  in  the  profession  is  largely  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  pro- 
fession to  matters  of  preliminary  education.  The  medical  societies  do  not 
often  trouble  themselves  to  call  for  a  higher  standard.  The  medical  colleges, 
as  a  rule,  advertise  only  as  much  in  the  way  of  entrance  examinations  as  is 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  on  the  line  of  respectability  as  laid  down 
by  a  few  State  boards,  notably  that  of  Illinois ;  and,  at  our  meeting  in 
Washington,  less  than  four  years  ago.  I  showed  most  conclusively  that  many 
of  these  advertisements  of  virtue  are  downright  lies,  fully  half  of  the  schools 
letting  any  man  enter  who  pays  the  stipulated  fees.  My  experience  as  a 
teacher,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  years,  has  proved  to  me  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  physicians  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  careful 
preliminary  training. 

My  venerable  friend  has  had  a  happier  observation  ;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  his  acquaintance  is  confined  to  persons  of  exceptional  cul- 
ture, refinement  and' good  sense.  His  belief  on  this  point  makes  clear  to 
me  what  was  previously  obscure,  namely,  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
efforts,  which  seem  so  essentially  important  to  some  of  us,  to  increase  the 
fellowship  of  the  Academy,  and  to  arouse  it  to  greater  activity  in  its  pecu- 
liar field  of  work.  Last  year  some  dissent  was  expressed  to  the  views  of  a 
paper  in  which  was  advocated  the  selection  of  officers,  who  would  wake  up 
the  sleepers  in  our  congregation,  make  them  listen  to  the  gospel  of  a  higher 
standard  of  education,  and  send  them  out  to  preach  and  convert  the  heathen 
of  our  profession.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  objection  should  be  made  to 
being  wakened  from  quiet  slumber  to  do  a  thing  which  seems  already  to 
have  been  done.  If  the  Academy  thought  that  the  profession  was  alive  to 
the  need  of  the  best  possible  preparation,  it  would  see  that  its  occupation 
was  gone,  and  that  it  had  no  reason  for  further  existence  as  a  separate  or- 
ganization .. 
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But  it  docs  not  believe  any  such  thing.  It  knows  that  the  great  body  of 
medical  students  has  no  adequate  preparation  ;  that  most  physicians  do  not 
encooxBge  their  students  to  obtain  even  a  decent  equipment  for  their  pro- 
fessional pupilage ;  that  this  country  is  besprinkled  with  medical  schools 
^srhich  are  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  selfish  interests  of  their 
lacnlties,  and  in  direct  and  shameless  hostility  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
mnnity.  The  impenitence  of  the  average  professor  is  so  nearly  invulnerable 
tbat  I  de^Mir  of  his  experiencing  a  change  of  heart 

As  Moses  found  it  impossible  to  instil  courage  into  the  timid  breasts  of 
the  Israelites  who  were  bom  and  bred  in  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  and  caused 
tbem  to  linger  in  the  wilderness  until  the  whole  of  the  cowardly  generation 
v^mB  eliminated  by  death,  and  its  place  taken  by  men  trained  to  military  ser- 
vice under  his  own  eyes,  so  we  must  not  expect  to  reform  the  entire  habit 
of  thought  of  the  mature  medical  men  of  our  days,  but  must  place  our  chief 
reliance  upon  the  younger  men,  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  mental  plas- 
ticity, and  who  are  hospitable  to  new  ideas. 

Next,  does  the  laity  demand  of  prospective  physicians  the  best  possible 
education  ?  My  observation  leads  me  to  reply  negatively.  I  have  in  mind 
a  State  in  which  frequent  and  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
a  registration  law.  One  year  a  very  mild  (and  to  me  unsatisfactory,  because 
feeble)  bill  was  passed  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  signed  by 
the  Governor,  and  sent  to  the  office  of  .the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it  was 
doly  recorded  as  a  statute.  But  soon  afterwards,  the  Governor,  being  in- 
stmcted  by  the  politicians,  whose  tool  he  was,  that  the  people  of  an  impor- 
tant Congressional  district  would  show  their  resentment  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  a  revolt  against  the  dominant  party,  withdrew  the  law  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  archives  of  the 
State,  drew  his  pen  through  his  signature,  and  returned  the  document  to  the 
branch  where  it  originated,  with  a  veto  message.  That  is  as  near  to  success 
as  any  attempt  has  come.  You  may  think  that  the  people  of  the  State  in 
question  are  uncommonly  ignorant,  debased  and  unintelligent  to  sanction 
such  proceedings ;  but  this  Academy  should  not  be  of  that  opinion,  for  the 
Xwoportion  of  our  Fellows  to  population  in  that  State  is  larger,  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Naturally  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
laity  are  clamoring  to  have  students  well  prepared  for  medical  educa- 
tion. 

In  Dr.  Jordan's  paper,  which  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  case,  a 
point,  which  deserves  especial  notice,  because  it  is  so  seldom  raised,  is  the 
third  channel  of  waste  in  an  inflexible  course — dull  teaching.  But  how  rare 
is  that  happy  coiQbination  of  great  attainments  and  great  powers  of  impart- 
ing information  !  The  medical  man  who  was  at  once  the  most  versatile  and 
the  most  learned  of  my  acquaintances,  was  a  phenominally  unsuccessful 
teacher ;  and  the  best  instructor  in  anatomy  to  whom  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  listen  was  far  from  being  erudite  in  any  department    Capacity  to 
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teach  is  as  much  a  gift  as  the  power  of  poesy;  a  teacher  can  no  more 
be  made  than  a  poet.  So,  while  the  other  wastes  may  be  stopped,  the 
student  will  always  incur  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  dullness  of  his  in- 
structor. 

When  Dr.  Jordan  enumerates  the  studies  which  the  student  should  pur- 
sue in  college  with  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  the  mental  discipline 
which  the  term  liberal  education  implies,  and  of  qualifying  himself  to  ap- 
preciate the  various  branches  of  the  medical  course,  he  gives  me  peculiar 
pleasure,  because  the  plan  which  he  presents  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  proposing  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
my in  1886.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Fellows  will  remember  that 
scheme,  which  was  formulated  as  the  report  of  a  special  committee,  and 
supported  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  the  Fellows,  at  the  author's  expense. 
It  was  my  hope  that  this  plan  would  be  adopted  as  the  provisional  expres- 
sion of  the  Academy's  opinion,  or  as,  in  this  way,  we  could  have  before  ns 
constantly  something  approximating  an  ideal,  which  would  be  capable  of 
modification  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required.  That  report  presuma- 
bly is  resting  quietly  in  the  files  of  the  Secretary's  office.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  Academy  is  displaying  more  disposition  to  have  some  use 
made  of  the  laboriously  prepared  papers  and  reports  which  are  presented, 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for 
the  ideal  equipment  for  medical  study  is  a  proper  object  of  attention,  and 
that  the  purposes  of  the  society  may  be  furthered  in  a  practical  and 
commendable  direction  by  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  a  suitable  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  William  J.  Herdman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

The  general  scope  of  the  papers  presented  is  pertinent  to  the  Asaociaticm. 
The  shortening  of  the  college  course  is  being  discussed  by  several  colleges. 
Such  a  shortening  of  the  academic  course  is  a  necessity  in  a  university,  and 
it  will  surely  become  a  matter  of  discussion  in  other  colleges.  The  question 
has  been  before  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
arisen  from  the  needs  of  the  department  of  medicine.  There  is  a  lack  of 
adjustment  between  the  undergraduate  and  the  university  ooones,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  have  harmoniaeed.  The  Board  of  Regents  propose  to  re- 
quire an  academic  degree  for  those  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 
This  would  be  of  very  little  help,  because  they  would  not,  of  necessity, 
have  the  proper  preliminary  education.  It  is  necessary  to  have  students 
prepared  for  medical  work.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  preparatory  course  for 
medical  students.  The  University  of  Michigan  will  require  a  four  years 
coune  in  medicine  in  1891a,  and  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  have  the  stu- 
dent prepared  for  the  medical  department  or  teach  the  elementary  studies 
in  the  medical  school. 
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Dr.  Leartas  Connor,  of  Detroit,  Mich. : 

Just  one  point,  it  had  been  asserted  that  it  would  rain  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  ask  the  same  educational  require- 
ments as  for  the  other  departments  ;  as  a  fact  it  caused  an  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  students. 

Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  of  Independence,  la.: 

One  great  source  of  encouragement  is  that  educational  requirements  are 
advancing  all  along  the  line. 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

A  good  classical  education  was  the  best  preparation.  In  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  colleges,  so  that  the  time 
ia  coming  when  nearly  every  physician  in  that  region  will  have  an  A.  B. 

Dr.  Steiner,  in  closing  the  discussion,  favored  an  inflexible  classical  course. 
Calling  attention  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  University  of  Berlin  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  classical  preparation.  At  his  home  (Baltimore)  he 
not  able  to  find  evidence  of  a  demand  for  a  special  medical  preparatory 
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BANDBOOK  FOR  x89X-'93. 

OONTBNTS: 

1.  List  of  Offloers  and  Committees. 

2.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Academy. 
8.  List  of  Fellows. 

4.  NotaBene.^ 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Academy  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Sat- 
mday,  May  29  and  Monday,  May  31.  Council  will  meet  on  Friday  evening, 
May  28. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Phineas  S.  Conner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice  Presidents — R.  Lowry  Sibbet,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania ;  George  J. 
Fisher,  Sing  Sing,  New  York  ;  Henry  M.  Lyman,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Louis 

5.  McMnrtry,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Treasurer— J.  Cheston  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Secretary — Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
Assistant  Secretary—Edgar  M.  Green,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

COUNCIL. 
Traill  Green,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Bcdtimore,  Maryland. 
Henry  O.  Marcy,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Albert  L.  Gihon,  United  States  Navy. 
R.  Stansbury  Sutton,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Lewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Frederic  H.  Gerrish,  Portland,  Maine. 
Leartus  Connor,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Samuel  J.  Jones,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Richard  J.  Dunglison,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Carlton  P.  Frost,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
James  T.  Whitaker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

And  the  officers  of  the  Academy. 
^  The  Fellows  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  these  notes. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
I. — On  Requirements  for  Preliminary  Education  in  the  various  Medical 

Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    G.  L.  Porter,  W.  I#. 

Beebe,  S.  E.  Pickett  and  G.  W.  Major. 
2. — On  Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     R.  J.  DnngUson. 
3.— On  Eligible  Fellows.    J.  E.  Emerson,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  P.  H.  Gerrish. 
4. — On  Comparative  Value  of  Academic  Degrees.    Charles  Mclntire. 

SPECIAI.  COMMITTES. 
I. — On  Papers.    Charles  Mclntire,  P.  H.  Gerrish,  Leartus  Connor. 
2. — On  Preparation  of  a  Catalogue  of  Fellows.     Charles  Mclntire. 

3. — Committee  of  Arrangements  for  next  meeting.     Leartus  Connor,  J. 
E.  Emerson,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  E.  T.  Sherrill,  Helen  J.  Warner. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Artici^e  I.     TiTLH. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Academy  op  Medi- 
cine. 

Artici^e  II.    Objects. 

The  object  of  the  Academy  shall  be — 

I.  To  bring  those  who  are  Alumni  of  Classical,  Scientific  and  Medical 
Schools  into  closer  relations  with  each  other. 

3.  To  encourage  young  men  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study  in  Classi- 
cal and  Scientific  institutions  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  Medicine. 

3.  To  extend  the  bounds  of  Medical  science,  to  elevate  the  profession,  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  and  to  prevent  disease. 

«  Artici^e  III.    Membership. 

Sec.  I.  The  Membership  of  the  Academy  shall  consist  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Mem^^rs. 

Sec.  II.  The  Fellows  shall  be  Alumni  of  respectable  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, having  received  therefrom — 

(i)  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Arts,  after  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate ;  but  when  a  candidate  has  not 
received  either  of  these  degrees  in  course,  other  evidence  of  a  preparatory 
liberal  education,  which  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  same  by 
the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  degree  by  the  Academy ; 

(2)  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after  a  regular  course  of  study, 
not  less  than  three  years,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  preceptors 
and  professors ;  or, 

(3)  When  a  candidate  is  an  alumnus  of  a  foreign  institution,  or  institu- 
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tions,  not  grantiog  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  a  certificate,  or  certificates,  or  a  license,  which  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  by  the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof  by  the 
Academy. 

(4)  The  Fellows  shall  also  have  had  an  experience  of  three  years  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  in  one  or  more  of  its  recognized  departments,  and 
shall  have  a  good  moral  and  professional  character.* 

Sbc.  III.  Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  gentlemen  in  the  medical 
profession,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  made  important  contributions  to 
medical  science. 

Sbc.  IV.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  not  exceed  five  for  every  one  hun- 
dred Fellows.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  vote 
or  to  hold  office. 

Sec.  v.  The  consent,  by  ballot,  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present, 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  Fellows  or  Honorary  Members. 

Articlb  IV.    Opficbrs. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  These  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  from  the  Fellows,  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  others  are  elected. 
The  President  is  ineligible  for  two  successive  terms. 

ARTICI<B  V.      COUNCII,. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy,  ez-Presidents, 
and  one  Fellow  for  every  twenty  or  fraction  thereof  in  attendance.  The 
latter  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President. 

Artici«b  VI.    Mbbtings. 
The  Academy  shall  hold  one  regular  meeting  each  year. 

ARTICI«B  VII.     RBVRNUB.f 

The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  Fees,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  the  certificates  of  Membership,  and  Donations.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  the  only  pecuniary  consideration  that  is  obligatory,  and  shall  be 
paid  before  admission  and  registration.  It  shall  be  five  dollars  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Council. 

Artici^k  VIII.    Discipline. 

Sec.  i.     The  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  in  their  relations  with  each  other 

and  with  their  fellow  men,  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  embodied 

in  the  present  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  by 

the  Constitution  and  By  Laws  of  the  Academy. 

*  An  •mendment  to  this  parag^ph  has  been  proposed, 
t  Amendments  have  been  proposed  to  this  article. 


Sbc.  n.  A  complaint  being  duly  made  to  the  Council  by  two  Fellows, 
against  any  Fellow  or  Honorary  Member,  for  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  By-Laws  of  the  Academy,  the  ethical  principles  therein  recognized,  or 
the  laws  of  morality,  shall  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  Council,  notice 
of  the  same,  including  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  being  served  on  the 
accused  by  the  Secretary,  at  least  four  weeks  beforehand,  that  he  may  pre- 
sent his  defense  ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
such  case,  shall  be  final. 

Artici«b  IX.    Quorum. 

Five  Fellows  of  the  Academy  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting. 

Artici^b  X.    Certificates.* 

A  Latin  Certificate  of  fellowship,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Academy  and  the 
signature  of  the  officers,  shall  be  issued  to  any  Fellow,  on  payment  of  its 
actual  cost. 

Artici«E  XL    Dei«bgatbs. 

Delegates  may  be  sent,  by  vote  of  the  Academy  or  by  the  Council,  when 
the  Academy  is  not  in  session,  to  medical  associations  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  delegates  may  also  be  received  from  such  associations. 

Article  XII.    Amendments. 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy,  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  entered  on  the  minutes.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Fel- 
lows present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  vote  for  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  adopted. 


BY-LAWS. 


Artici«e  I.    Duties  op  the  Officers. 

Sec.  i.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  Council,  preserve  order,  announce  the  admission  of  Fellows  and  Mem- 
bers, appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  ordered,  fill  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  the  Council  and  in  committees,  and  name  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Council.  When  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  officers  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  he  shall  direct  the  Secretary  to  call 
such  meeting,  and  shall  indicate  the  special  subjects  to  be  considered.  He 
shall  deliver  an  address  before  the  Academy  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  parliamen- 
tary usages  require. 

Sec.  ii.    The  Vice-Presidents,  when  called  upon,  shall  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  performance  of  his  duties.     In  his  absence,  or  at  his  request, 
*  An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  thia  article. 
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one  of  them,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  shall  take  his  place  in  the  Academy 
or  in  the  Council,  and  may  deliver  the  annual  address. 

Sec.  ni.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Academy.  He  shall  receive  all  proposals  for  membership, 
presented  in  due  form,  and  shall  lay  them  before  the  Council.  He  sh^ll 
receive  the  initiation  fees  and  give  vouchers  for  them.  He  shall  pay  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  take  his  receipt  therefor.  He  shall  enter 
in  the  Register  of  the  Academy  the  names  of  all  the  Fellows  admitted  from 
year  to  year,  with  their  post-office  address,  place  of  nativity,  time  of  birth^ 
degrees,  the  institution  conferring  them,  and  the  dates  thereof;  and  in 
another  column,  the  time  of  their  demise,  when  that  shall  occur.  He  shall 
enter  in  another  part  of  the  Register  the  names  of  the  Honorary  Members. 
He  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  legible  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Academy 
and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  preserve  the  same  carefully  and  deliver  them 
to  his  successor  when  elected.  He  shall  edit  the  Transactions  in  a  manner 
and  style  agreed  upon  by  the  Council.  He  shall  give  due  notice  in  the 
medical  journals  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy.  He  shall  notify  com- 
mittees of  their  appointment,  and  shall,  in  connection  with  the  presiding 
officer,  certify  all  acts  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Council. 

Sbc.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  as  well  as  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  in  his  absence  to  take  his  place. 

Sbc.  v.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  the 
Academy.  He  shall  pay  out  of  these  only  such  sums  as  are  ordered  by  the 
Academy  or  by  the  Council,  and  shall  take  vouchers  for  the  same.  He  shall 
annually  present  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Academy,  which  shall 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  Fellows,  to  be  audited.  He  shall  hold 
the  funds  of  the  Academy  in  trust,  and  shall  give  security  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  when  the  receipts  shall  exceed  I500  annually.  He 
shall  also  take  charge  of  its  Transactions,  distribute  them  by  mail,  express 
or  otherwise,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  volume.  He  may  sell  the 
Transactions  to  any  person,  but  shall  always  retain  one  copy  for  each  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members  until  three  months  after 'the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  Academy,  and  shall  deliver  all  funds  in  his  possession  to  his  succes- 
sor, when  elected. 

ARTICI^B  II.      DUTIBS  OP  THB  COUNCII,. 

Sbc.  I.  The  Council  shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  President,  and  shall 
consider  and  act  upon  all  proposals  for  Membership  presented  in  due  form, 
as  indicated  in  the  By-Laws,  signed  by  at  least  one  Fellow,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary.  If  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council  are  satisfied 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  such  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, they  shall  report  the  \  same  to  the  Academy,  with  the  words, 
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•'Approved  by  the  Council,"  indorsed  on  the  proposal.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  may  not  be  reported,  or  who  do  not  receive  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Academy,  no  minute  shall  be  kept. 

Sbc.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  and  recommend 
plans  for  promoting  the  objects bf  the  Academy;  to  superintend  its  inter, 
ests ;  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meetings ;  to  determine  finally  all 
questions  of  Medical  Ethics  arising  among  the  Fellows  and  Members ;  to 
decide  upon  and  superintend  all  its  publications ;  to  authorize  the  disburse- 
ment of  unappropriated  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  current 
expenses ;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
committed  to  it  by  the  Academy. 

Artici^b  III.    Communications. 

Papers  on  medical  subjects  may  be  read  before  the  Academy,  provided 
they  have  been  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting,  and  have  also  been  approved 
by  the  Council. 

ARTICI^B  IV.     TiMB  AND  Pl«ACB  OP  MBBTING. 

The  Academy  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  annually,  the  place  and  time 
to  be  determined  upon  at  the  previous  regular  meeting ;  but  both  place  and 
time  may  be  changed  by  the  Council  for  reasons  that  shall  be  specified  in 
the  aunouncement  of  the  meeting. 

Artici^b  V.    Thb  Ordbr  of  Businbss. 

The  Order  of  Business  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

Artici^b  VI.     Ambndmbnts. 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  By-Laws  shall  be  made  in  writing  ; 
and  if  such  alteration  or  amendment  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted  ;  but  if  objections  be  made,  the  altera- 
tion or  amendment  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when,  if  it 
receives  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted. 
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523  Browning,  William  W.  155  Reid  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
10    Bruce,  G«orge  D 151  4th  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

150    Buel,  Henry  W ...  Litchfield.  Conn. 

446    Buist,  John  R 151,  N.  Spruce  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

16  *Bulkeley,  Jonathan  E.  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 

loi     Bulkley,  L.  Duncan 4  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

319  Bnntine,  Ross  R.           ...         4303  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

396    Burbank,  Augustus  H Yarmouthville,  Me. 
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154  Barchard,  Thomas  Herring    .   .   ,  24  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
187    Bush.  Lewis  P 612  French  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

95  ♦Cabell,  James  L.       .    University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

189  Cadwalader,  Charles  B.    .   .   .    240  S.  Fourth  Street,  l^iladeTphia,  Pa. 

302    Canfield,  William  B loio  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

85    Carpenter,  John  T 4 Pottsville,  Pa. 

157  Carr,  George  Wheaton   ....  27  Waterman  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

462    Carter,  James  M.  G Waukegan,  III. 

378    Cary,  George        .    .       Houlton,  Me. 

204    Castle,  Franklin  D 1502  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

82  ♦Caswell,  Edward  T Providence,  R.  L 

524  Cattell,  Henry  W 3709  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

535    Cheeseman,  Nathaniel  S.   .   .  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

277  Chestnut,  John  H.  W.  .   .   .  1757  Frankford  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

76    Chrystie,  Thomas  M.  L 216  W.  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

39  Cisna,  William  R Penn'a  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

122  ♦Clark,  Charles  F Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

317    Clarke,  Aug^ustus  P 693  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport  Mass. 

106    Cleeman,  Richard  A. 2135  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

604    Cluness,  William  Robert Sacramento,  Cal. 

226    Clute,  William  T Schenectadv,  N.  Y. 

525  Coan,  Titus  Munson 20  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

256    Coblentz,  Joseph Yates  Centre,  Kas. 

364  ♦Cocks.  David  C New  York,  N.  Y. 

390    Coe,  Thomas  Upham Bangor,  Me. 

9    Collins,  James       704  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

312    Connell,  J.  G 3519  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

40  Connor,  Leartus 103  Cass  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

129    Conner,  Phineas  S 159  W.  9th  Street,  Cincinnati  O. 

300    Cook,  Charles  Hdgar .      Mendota,  111. 

117    Cook,  Josephs Washington,  N.  J. 

342    Cotton,  David  B .       .  Portsmouth,  O. 

174    Cowan,  George Danville,  Ky. 

269  Cowles,  Edward McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass. 

219  ♦Crane,  Charles  Henry Washington,  D.  C. 

400    Crocker,  Frank  H Boothbay,  Me. 

5    Culburtson,  Emma  B 33  Newberry  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

324    Cummings,  Charles  E 241  Centre  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

376  Cummings,  George  Henry    ....  699  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

315  Curtis,  Lester 35  University  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

24    Curwen,  John Insane  Hospital,  Warren,  Pa. 

284    Gushing,  Ernest  W 168  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

347    (utter.  Charles  K ao8  Main  Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

161     Dana,  Charles  L 50  W.  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

447  Dana,  William  L 660  Congress  Street,  Portland.  Me. 

594    Darey,  J.  Herbst Granger,  Minn. 

113    Darrach,  James      1521  Green  Street,  German  town,  Pa. 

270  Davenport,  Frands  H 5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

448  Davies,  John  E Madison,  Wis. 

384    Davies,  Oscar  C.  S Ft,  Washington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

299    Davis,  Nathan  S.  Jr 65  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

316  Davis,  Thomas  D 6020  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

143    Deal,  Lemuel  J 21 19  Howard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

155  Dearborn,  Alvah  B Somerville,  Mass. 
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458  Deniaon,  Charles 823,  14th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

379  Dennett,  William  Sawyer  ....  31  W.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

193    Devendorf,  C.  A 401  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

449  Dewees,  William  B Salina,  Kas. 

83  Dickson,  J.  N •   •   •  39.  9th  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3^    Diven,  Ssunuel  L * Carlisle,  Pa. 

456  Doane,  L.  Leo     Warren,  Pa. 

75  *Dodge,  Daniel  A Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

103    Drysdale,  Thomas  M 1531  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

222  DnBois,  Francis  L. U.  S.  Navy,  Portsmoutn,  N.  H. 

159    Dadlev,  E.  C .70  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

307    DufiF,  John  M 2006  Carson  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

595    Dnndor,  Adam  B Reading,  Pa. 

43    Dnnglisoa,  Richard  J 814  N.  i6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

526    DmiTap,  W.  Herbert 408  Fayette  Park.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

223  *Dmister,  E.  S Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

450  Dunton,  William  Rush  .  5059  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
197    Dwight,  Henry  E. 336  S.  iSth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

61  ♦Dyer,  Ezra Newport,  R.  I. 

577     FMgar,  James  Clifton 115  E.  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

282    Blmer,  Henry  W •  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

340    Elmer,  MatUiew  K Bridgeton,  N.  Jf. 

147  •Elxner.  William Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

145    Elmer,  William,  Jr. Trenton,  N.  J. 

94  *ElBbeig,  Louis New  York,  N.  Y. 

T33    Ely,  James  W.  C 61  Waterman  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

211     Emerson,  Justin  E.  .   . 128  Henrv  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

528  Emerson,  Nathaniel  B Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

84  Engel,  Hugo 507  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36  Evans,  Horace  Y.  .  N.  E.  Cor.  17th  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

390    Bveletfa,  John  M ...         Hallowell.  Me. 

451  Ewers,  Henry  F Union  City,  Mich. 

452  Bwing,  Anther  E 2670  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

355  Pairbaim,  Henry  A.    .   .   .  213  McDonnough  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

152  *Famham,  Horace  P New  York,  N.  Y. 

213    Pamsworth,  Philo  J Clinton,  la. 

Z04    Fegiey,  Orlando Allentown,  Pa. 

605    Pelter,  Mahlon 326,  5th  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

609    Penger.  Christian 269  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

42    Fisher,  Frank 1832  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

49    Fisher,  George  J Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

457  Fisk,  Samuel  A 809,  i6th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

459  Fiske,  George  F 438  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

529  Fitz,  Edward  S South  Seaville,  N.  J. 

450    Flint,  Kendall Haverhill,  Mass. 

530  Plintennann,  Johann 96  Miami  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

369    Flood,  Everett Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

531  Flynn,  William      .   .  Marion,  Ind. 

48    Ford,  William  H ^22  Summer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

53a    Foskett,  George  M ^  #  14  Normal  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

339    Foster,  Addison  H 779  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

399    Foster,  Charles  W Woodford's,  Me. 

19    Fonlke,  Lewis  W Chillicothe,  O. 

192  *Fonlkes,  James  F Oakland,  Cal. 
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51    Pox,  George  Heaiy  .   .  .   .  183,  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

10  Pranklin,  GusUvus  S Chillicothe,  O. 

15*    Free,  Spencer  M Beech  Tree,  Pa, 

183     French,  George  F.  .    .   .  1600  Hawthorne  Avcniie,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

460  French,  William  F. Noroton,  Ct 

166    Froal,  Carleton  R. Hanover,  N.  H. 

56  FniitniKht,  John  H 161  W.  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

367  Fr}-,  Frank  R. 3610  LocuBt  Street,  St.  Lonia,  Mo. 

398  Fuller,  Charles       LidcoId,  Me. 

349  Furbeck,  Peter  R Glovenville,  N.  Y. 

171  GarceloQ,  Aloaio Lewieton,  Me. 

533  Gardiner  Edwin  J 170  State  Street.  Chicago,  ni, 

20S  Gerhard,  Abraham  S 613  N.  i6tli  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

45    Gerhard,  Jerome  Z. Harrisbniv,  Pa. 

227    Gerrish,  Frederic  H 675  Congress  Street.  PortlaniT  Me. 

51     Gibney,  Virgil  P. 30  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

413    Gibson,  Arthur  C Bangor,  Me. 

318    Gibson,  William  J 711  S.  igCh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

311     Gihou,  Albert  L D.  S.  Naval  HospiUl,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

331  *Given,  Obadiah  G Carlisle,  Pa, 

534  Gleason.  E.  Baldwin      1304  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

536  Goodale,  Walter  T. .  .  Saco,  Me. 

3K5    Goodale,  George  L.    .    .  Cambridge,  Moss. 

537  Gorges,  Ferdinand  I.  S 845  N.  BuUw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

38  Govan,  William Slony  Point,  N.  Y. 

461  Graham,  David  W.        ...  673  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

153  Graham,  F.  Ridgely      ....  Cheater,  Pa. 

454  Green,  Edgar  M , ...       .  Eatton,  Pa. 

257  Green.  James  S.    .  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

3i8  Green,  John 3670  Waahington  Avenne,  St  Lonts,  Mo. 

603  Green,  John  TtaitI 34  Church  Stieet,  Tucson,  Arii. 

3     Green,  Traill  ....  Baston,  Pa. 

370  Grim,  H.  A Allentawn,  Pa. 

538  Gnmbes,  Charles  W Oaks,  Pa. 

463  Guthrie,  J.  Renwick    ... Dubuque,  la. 

371  Hadden,  Alexander 155  E.  51st  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

586  Halberaladt,  Andrew  H Pottsville,  Pa, 

416  Hale,  George  W. i3S>i  Summer  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

164  Halsey,  Calvin  C.   .    .    .  ...   Montrose,  Pa. 

136  Ham,  Albert  E.         ...  199  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

38  •Hamilton,  Frank  H New  York,  N.  Y. 

383     HbiibcII,  Howard  F 354  S.  i6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pe. 

607     Hare,  George  A.  .        .       .    .  Fresno,  Cal. 

303     Harlan,  George  C 1515  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

t4t<     Uarlow,  Lewis  D .    ii3  N.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

305     Harper,  Thomas  S.  .    .    .  Bingham  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

98  •Harris,  Elisha .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

57S     Harris,  William  H.    . 639,  3d  Avenue.  Louisville,  Kv. 

464  Harrison,  Wallace  K.        .       103  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

465  Harsha.  William  M.  58  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

(34  •Hartley,  Tbeophilne  .S Ridgway,  Pa. 

y,  Olin  F Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

tt.  Audley                  .    .              115  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Id,  Marcus  P 70  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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54  •Hatfield,  Nathan Philadelphia,  Pa. 

539  Haven,  Alfred  C Lake  Forest,  111. 

540  Hawkes,  William  H.   .   .   .  734,  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
388    Heath,  Frederic  C Lafayette,  Ind. 

466  Heffron,  John  L 910  N.  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

360  Helm,  William  H.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

467  Hemenway,  Henry  B Evanston,  111. 

372    Herbst,  Henry  H 28  N.  5th  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

546  Herdman,  William  J Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

468  Herrick,  Fred.  S Brooklin,  Me. 

469  Herrick,  Henry  J 97  Huron  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

138    Heraey,  George  D 500  Broad  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

70    Hess,  Robert  J 610  Pairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3^    Hill,  Gershom  H.  Independence,  la. 

352    Hill,  Horace  B Augusta,  Me. 

3S9    Hitchcock,  Alfred  Farmington,  Me. 

343  Hitchcock,  Charles  W 43  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

344  Hitchcock,  Edward,  Jr Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

368    Hitchcock,  Francis  E ...   Rockland,  Me. 

308    Hodgdon,  Richard  L. Arlington,  Mass. 

58  *Hodge,  Hugh  Lenox Philadelphia,  Pa. 

241    Holland  James  W 1914  Rittenbouse  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

188    Holmes,  Edward  L 118  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

180    Hopkins,  George  G 350  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

337     Hough,  G.  de  Neuville 95  Elm  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

609    House,  Charles  F Painesville,  O. 

169    How,  Lyman  B 1087  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

470  Howe,  Lucien 183  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

541  Hubbard,  William  N 7  E.  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

471  *Hnbbell,  Charles  Lyman Williamstown,  Mass. 

294    Huger.  William  H Charleston,  S.  C. 

366    Hunt,  Charles  O Maine  Gen.  Hospital,  Portland,  Me. 

361  Hunt,  Henry  H 629  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

472  Hunter,  Charles  H 12  Syndicate  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

542  Huid.  Arthur  W State  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

47.;    Hurd,  Henry  M Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

62  Hntchins,  Alexander           .   .   .  796  De  Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

543  Hutchinson,  Woods 520  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 

245    H^de,  James  N 240  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

547  Irish,  John  C Lowell,  Mass. 

81    Irwin,  Crawford  Holidaysburg,  Pa. 

330    Isbam,  George  S 70  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

421    Jackson  A.  Reeves 271  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

175    Jackson  Edward 215  S.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

474  Jacobs,  Luther  D .  Emporia,  Kas. 

243    Jaggard,  William  W 2330  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

305    Jennings,  Samuel  D Sewickly,  Pa. 

121    Jewett,  Charles  307  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

414    Johnson,  Anna  H 115  Washington  Street,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

240   Johnson,  Frank  S 4,  i6th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

239  ^Johnson,  Hosmer  A ....  Chicagt),  III. 

182   Johnson,  Joseph  T 1728  K  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

322   Johnson,  Russell  H Summit  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

475  Johnstone,  A.  W.    .   .  Danville,  Ky. 
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47^    Jones,  C.  George Jacksonville,  in. 

136  Jones,  H.Webster .  13  CavendishMansion^Langham  St, W.London, Eng. 

127    Jones,  Samuel  J Argyle  Building,  Chicago.  III. 

477  Joy,  Henry  L Marshall,  Mich. 

55    Judson,  Adoniram  B 4  E.  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

314    Keams,  W.  D 1734  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

97    Kedzer,  Robert  C Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

596    Keeney,  James  F Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

274  Kelly,  John  D Lowville,  N.  Y. 

217    Kemper,  Andrew  C loi  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

478  Kennedy,  Josiah  P State  House,  Des  Moines,  la. 

275  *Kerr,  James  W York,  Pa. 

479  Kessel,  George Cresco,  la. 

260    Keyes,  Edward  L i  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

6    Keyser,  Peter  D 1832  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

480  Kidder,  F.  Thomas Woodstock,  Vt. 

548  Kiefer,  Hermann 89  E.  Forest  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

15  ^Kieffer,  Stephen  B Carlisle,  Pa. 

481  Kimball,  Arthur  H Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

363    Kinch,  Charles  A 285  W.  70th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

482  King,  Alfred 610  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

311     Kline,  W.  J.  K Greensburg,  Pa. 

229    Knapp,  Herman 25  W.  24th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

483  Knight,  Charles  H 20  W.  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

365    Knox,  James  S 70  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

263    Kollock,  Cornelius Cheraw,  S.  C. 

484  Kreider,  George  Noble 524  Capitol  Avenue,  Springfield,  111. 

173  *I/andis,  Henry  G Columbus,  O. 

485  Landon,  Henry  B 800,  14th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

575    Laplace,  Ernest 1617  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4    Larison,  George  H Lambertville,  N.  J. 

580    Lash,  Josiah  W Chillicothe,  O. 

123    Lathrop,  Horace Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

108    Leaman,  Henry 832  N.  Broad  Street,  Pniladelphia,  Pa. 

356    Learned,  William  T 12  Franklin  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

35    Lee,  Benjamin .  1532  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

146    Lee,  Charles  C 79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

549  Lee,  Elmer 125  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

92  »Lente,  Frederick  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

420    Lester,  J[ohn  C 406  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

273  *Levis  Richard  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

486  Lewis,  Charles  H 209  Blackstone  Street,  Jackson.  Mich. 

550  Lewis,  Daniel    .   .   .   .  •    .   .      249  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

326    Lewis,  Edwin  R 139  N.  Meridian  Street,  IndianajMlis,  Ind. 

592    Lewis,  James  R Grinnell,  la. 

156    Lincoln,  Nathan  S 1514  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

214    Lincoln,  Rufus  P 22  W.  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

33    Lindsley,  John  B. Nashville,  Tenn. 

551  Lippincott,  J.  Aubrey   .   .    .   .   ^.  .,  .  435  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsbngh,  Pa. 

206  *Little,  William  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

281    Logan,  Henry  V 306  N.  Washington  Avenue,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

68    Love,  John  J.  H Montclair,  N.  J. 

554    Lowry,  Sylvanus  T San  Antonio,  Tex. 

160    Lyman,  Henry  M 70  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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487  *MacDonnell,  R.  Lea Montreal,  Can. 

337    Ma^ruder,  George  L 815  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

489  Major,  George  W 82  Union  Avenue,  Montreal,  Can. 

490  Marble,  John  0 55  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

93    Marcv,  Henry  0 336  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

491  Marshall,  Cuvier  R 2243  N.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

492  Marshall,  Geotge  M 1700  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

293    Marshall,  George  W Milford,  Del. 

601    Martin,  James  N Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

279    Maryott,  B.  Edgar 92  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

581     Mason,  Jarvis  K. Stimeld,  Conn. 

405    Mason,  William  Castein Bangor,  Me. 

527    Matthews,  F.  M Reidsville,  N.  C. 

116  Matthewson,  Arthur     .       ...  139  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

553    Matzinger,  Herman  G State  Hospital,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

555  Manrer,  J.  M 502  E.  Sunbury  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa, 

556  Maybcrry,  Charles  B Danville,  Pa. 

251    McArdle,  Thomas  E 707,  12th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

153  ♦McBride,  Thomas  A New  York,  N.  Y. 

488  McCaskey,  George  W Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

401    McCol lister,  EHsha  A Gray,  Me. 

20    Mclntire,  Charles Easton,  Pa. 

352    McKennan,  T.  M.  T 810  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

64    McKenzie,  William West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

552    McLaren,  Archibald 326  Wabasha  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

247    McMurtry,  Louis  S Louisville,  Ky. 

II    Meisenhelder  Edmund  W York,  Pa. 

493  Merriman,  Henry  P 2239  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

494  Merritt,  Emma  S 530  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

597    Mettler,  L.  Harrison 4228  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

557  Mial,  Leonidas  L State  Asylum,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

^33    Miles,  George  W Oneida,  N.  Y. 

495  Millard,  Henry  B 4  E.  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

158    Miller,  Horace  G 262  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

558  Millikin  Benjamin  L 278  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland.  O. 

496  Mills.  Hiram  R Port  Huron,  Mich. 

288  *Mincr,  Joshua  L Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

289  Mitchell,  Alfred Brunswick,  Me. 

120    Mitchell,  Chauncey  L 129  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

181    Moore,  J.  Fred 444  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

71    Moore,  James  W .   Easton,  Pa. 

559  Moore,  John  H Brid^eton,  N.  J. 

268  Morehouse,  George  Read  ....  2033  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

497  Morris,  Elliston  J 1804  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

125    Morris,  J.  Cheston 1514  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

215    Morrow'  P.  A 66  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

249    Morton,  Douglas 103  E.  Chestnut  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

135  ♦Morton,  Lloyd Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

155    Morton.  William  J 36  W.  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4^    Moses,  Thomas  F Urbana,  O. 

202    Muhlenberg,  Francis Reading,  Pa. 

194    Muhlenberg,  William  F Reading,  Pa. 

176  *Mulford,  Isaac  B Camden,  N.  J. 

499    Mulhall,  Joseph  C 2305  Olive  Street,  St.  Loub,  Mo. 
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560  Musser,  Charles  S Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

357    Needham,  George 218  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

185    Nelson,  Daniel  T 125  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

500  Nelson,  Bd?nn  M. 950  Hamilton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

276    Nelson,  Samuel  N Revere,  Mass. 

no  *Newcomet,  Henry  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

501  Nichol,  William  Lytte Nashville,  Tenn. 

561  Noble,  Henry  S State  Asylum,  Middletown,  Conn. 

288    Oakes,  Wallace  K Auburn.  Me. 

418    O'Brien,  Charles  C Groveton,  N.  H. 

413  ♦O'Douovan,  Charles,  Jr. Baltimore,  Md. 

131    OXeanr,  Charles 7  Jackson  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

286  Osp;ooa,  William North  Yarmouth,  Me. 

272    Otis,  Edward  0 93  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

69    Ott,  Isaac Easton,  Pa. 

503  Overfield,  Adam   ...  .  Houghton,  Mich. 

287  Packard,  Charles  A Bath  Me. 

345    Packard,  Frederick  A 259  S.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

502  Packard,  John  H 1924  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

504  Page,  H.  R Des  Moines,  la- 

109    Pancoast,  William  H 1 100  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

410    Park,  John  G Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

505  Parsons,  Ralph  L Greenmont,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

149    Parvin,  Theophilus 1626  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

506  Patterson,  E.  Blanchard Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

212    Patzki,  Julius  H U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

351    Peabody,  Charles  A City  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

583    Peck,  George 926  N.  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

507  Penrose,  Charles  B 1331  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

190    Pepper,  William 181 1  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

140    Perkins,  Francis  M 1901  N.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

200    Perry,  Charles  H 813  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

598    Peterson,  Reuben  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

588    Phillips,  William  W.  L 52  W.  State  Street.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

198    Pickett,  Thomas  E Maysville,  Ky. 

27    PiflTard,  Henry  G 10  W.  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

118    Pilcher,  Lewis  S 145  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

99  ♦Pinkney,  Howard ....   New  York,  N.  Y- 

179    Porter,  George  L 427  Broad  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

137    Porter,  George  W. 8  Green  Street,  Proviaence,  R.  I. 

296    Post,  M.  Hay  ward 2641  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

348    Pratt,  H.  D.  v.,  Jr Elmira,  N.  Y. 

354    Presbrey,  Silas  D 103  Wier  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

562  Prince,  Arthur  E Springfield,  111. 

325    Rae,  Alexander 20  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

508  Ranney,  Ambrose  L 156  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

29  *Rea,  James  C Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

246    Read,  Ira  B 18  E.  126th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

509  Reddy,  Herbert  L .  61  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 

163  ♦Reed.  Joseph  A Dixmont,  Pa. 

209  ♦Reed,  Thomas  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

392    Reed,  William  G Sturbridee,  Mass. 

86    Reily,  George  W Harrisburg,  Pa. 

510  Reeve,  Richard  A 22  Shuter  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 
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321  Rex,  George  A 2023  Hne  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

417  Rice,  William  E Bath,  Me. 

353  Rich,  Joshua  B 54  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

611  Rider,  Wheelock .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

291  Ring,  Charles  A 608  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

393  Ring,  Frank  W loi  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

96  Roberts,  John  B 1627  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

290  Robinson,  Daniel  A 54  Court  Street,  Bangor,  Me. 

237  Robison,  John  A 70  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

1Q5  Rockwell,  A.  D 113  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

576  Rogers,  Arthur  C Fairbault,  Minn. 

57  Roosa,  Daniel  B.  St  J 20  E.  30th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

511  Rutherford,  Clarendon 102  FuUerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

59  *Ryerson,  Thomas Newton,  N.  J. 

512  Salisbury,  James  N Russell ville,  O. 

67  *Sandt,  John E^ton,  Pa. 

91  Sanfora,  Leonard  J New  Haven,  Conn. 

50  Santee,  Eugene  1 532  N.  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

589  Sargent,  Dudley  A.  .   .   .   .  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

599  Sartain.  Paul  J 212  W.  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

513  Satterthwaite,  Thomas  E 17  E.  44th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

563  Sayre,  Reginald  H 285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

514  Schauffler.  Edward  W 900  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

63  Schenck,  P.  L. 60  St  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,'  N.  Y. 

199  Schenck,  Tennis Bath  Beach,  N,  Y.  „ 

30  Schoonover,  Warren 115  E.  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

23  *Schultz,  Solomon  S Danville,  Pa. 

564  Schwenk,  Peter  N.  K 606  Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60  Scott,  J.  Mcpherson Hagerstown,  Md. 

172  Scott,  Xenophon  C 127  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

374  Scribner,  Ernest  V Insane  Asylum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

383  Seamans,  William  S 16  W.  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

167  Seely,  W.  W S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

165  Seip,  M.  S Easton,  Pa. 

5  Sell,  Edward  H.  M 44  W.  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

248  Shakspeare,  Edward  0 1336  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

37  Shapleigh,  Elisha  B 658  N.  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

295  Shapleigh,  John  B 3621  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

313  Shaw,  William  C 135  Wylie  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24  *Shearer,  James  M Dillsburg,  Pa. 

565  Shearer,  Niles  H York,  Pa, 

177  Sheldon,  Charles  S Madison,  Wis. 

515  Shcrrill,  Edwin  S.    . 141  Fort  Street  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

41  Shoemaker,  J.  V 1519  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

566  Shoemaker,  Levi  I Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

78  Shrady.  George  F 247  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

80  Shrady,  John 66  W.  126th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Sibbet,  Robert  Lowry Carlisle,  Pa. 

567  Simmons,  Arthnr  R 224  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

516  Simmons,  Charles  E.      •   .   .  742  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

387  Simmons.  William  H Bangor,  Me. 

411  Simpson,  Frederic  T 122  High  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

568  Sinne.  HansH 115  Centre  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 

569  Sleeper,  Frank  E Sabatis,  Me. 
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3IO    Sloan,  James  G Monongabela  City,  Pa. 

377    Small,  Freeman  B 359  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

44  *Smith,  Albert  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

439    Smith,  A.  Lapthom 86  Beaver  Hall  Terrace.  Montreal,  Can. 

381    Smith,  Andrew  R.  G North  Whitefield.  Me. 

362    Smith,  Charles  D 126  Free  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

128    Smith,  Charies  G .      2220  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

582    Smith,  George  E •       •   •  2?  Woodland  Avenne,  Oberiin,  O. 

606  Smith.  Joseph  R.  .  Department  of  Arizona  U.  S.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

228    Smith,  Thomas  J Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

402    Smith,  Thomas  P Saccarappa,  Me. 

438    Smith.  William  H Shell  Rock.  la, 

168    Smith,  William  Thayer Hanover,  N.  H. 

590    Smock,  ly.  Pierson      3330  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

119    Snively,  Joseph  C 159  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

124  ♦Snow,  Edwin  M Providence,  R.  I. 

292    Spalding,  James  A 627  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

162  Spare,  John  ........  92  Purchase  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

608    Springer,  Willard Wilmington,  Del. 

72  Stahley,  George  D Gettysburg,  Pa. 

409    Stamwood,  Robert  G 231  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N  J. 

437    Staples,  Allen Dubuque,  la. 

436    Staples,  George  McL Dubuque.  la. 

3    Sterner,  Lewis  H 1038  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

265  Stellwagen,  Thomas  C.      .   .      1809  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

236    Stevens,  Charles  W 54  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

258    Stevenson,  T.  M 6024  Penn.  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8    Stewart,  William  S 1801  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

220    Stoddard,  E.  V 68  S.  Washington  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

435    Stone,  William  G Elgin,  111. 

17  *Strawbridge,  James  D Danville,  Pa. 

434    Strong,  Thomas  D Westfield,  N  Y. 

115    Stuart,  Francis  H 123  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

12  Stubbs,  George  E 1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7    Sutton,  R.  Stansbury 419  Penn  Avenne,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

407  Swan,  Charles  E Calais,  Me. 

336    Swift,  William  N 378  County  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

234    Tadlock,  A.  B Knoxville,  Tenn. 

433    Tappey,  Ernest  T 141  Fort  Street  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

432    Taylor,  J.  Landon Wheelersburg,  i ). 

79  *Taylor,  William  F Philadelphia,  Pa. 

73  Thacker,  John  A 121  W.  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

431     Thayer,  Addison  S 639  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

77    Thombs,  James  C 107  W.  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

408  Thomas,  Samuel  B Knightville,  Me. 

570  Thompson,  George  E 30T  Shawmnt  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

430    Thompson,  John  F 601  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

304    Thrasher,  A.  B 157  W.  9th  Street.  Cincinnati,  O. 

216    Todd,  William  S Ridgefield.  Conn. 

419    Tolman,  Julia Arlington,  Mass. 

350    Townsend,  George  J South  Natick,  Mass. 

13  Treichler,  C.  Galen Honeybrook,  Pa. 

397    Trowbridge,  Edw.  H 54  Pleasant  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

571  Trowbridge,  Grosvenor  R State  Hospital,  Danville,  Pa. 
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33S  Tacker.  Bdward  T 258  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mas& 

107  Tumbull,  Charles  S 1719  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

142  Turner,  Joseph  M 413  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

591  Turner,  Sylvester  W Chester,  Conn. 

266  Turner,  Thomaa  J Cold  water,  Mich. 

429  Van  Bibber,  W.  C. 26  W.  Franklin  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

31  Vanderveer,  John  R 301  Carleton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

572  Van  Duyn,  John Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

323  Van  Hook,  Weller 884  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

600  Van  Pelt,  Charles  L Toledo,  O. 

347  Van  Santvoord,  Richard  ....   106  W.  I22d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ill  Van  Valxah.  W.  W 40  E.  25th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

602  Vaugban,  Victor  C Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

573  Vermyne,  J.  J.  B 2  Orchard  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

186  Vinton,  Charles  H Winchester,  Va. 

301  Von  Klein,  Carl  H 122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

74    Wagner,  Charles  K 23  Park  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

415    Waldron,  Martha  M Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

428    Walk,  James  W 737  Corinthian  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

404    Walker,  John  E Thomaston,  Me. 

427    Ward,  R.  Halsted 53  Fourth  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

426    Warner,  Helen  F 54  Adams  Avenue  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

244  *Wamcr,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

371     Warren,  Stanley  P. 99  Free  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

254    Watson,  William  P 319  York  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

207    Waugh,  William  F 1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

224     Weaver,  J.  K Norristown,  Pa, 

380    Webster,  Charles  E 128  Free  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

359  *Weed.  Charles  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

264    Weidman,  W.  Murray Reading,  Pa. 

25  Welling,  Edmund  L. Pennington,  N.  J. 

334    Wells,  George  M Wayne,  Pa, 

394  Weston,  Edward  B 65  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

395  Wheeler,  George  A Castine,  Me. 

201  Whitbeck,  J.  Ward       209  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

574  Wbitcomb,  Charles  R Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

403  Whitney,  Adaline  L 124  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

184  Whittaker,  James  T. 100  W.  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

26  *Wicke8,  Stephen Orange,  N.  J. 

285    Wight,  Jarvis  S 36  Schermerhom  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

425    Wilcox,  Dorvil  M Falls  Village,  Conn. 

545    Wilcox,  Reynold  W 690  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

338    Williams,  A.  O Ottumwa,  la, 

346    Wilson,  Edwin  P 118  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  O. 

242    Wilson,  Henry  J.  C.  Jr 814  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

320  Wilson,  J.  Cornelius    .....    1437  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

544    Wing,  Edgar  D ...    Galesburg,  111. 

J03    Wing,  Blb«rt 3266  Cottage  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

139  *Wing  Theodore  T Susquehanna,  Pa. 

100    Witthaus  Rudolph  A 410  East  26th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

170    WolflF,  Henry  A. Barberton,  South  Africa. 

424    Wolff,  Robert  W Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

373     Woodimao,  Walter 106  State  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

385     Woodside,  Albert St.  George,  Me. 
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36?  Wordin,  Nathaniel  E.  -  -   .   .  174  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

584  Wright,  Adam  H 30  Gerrard  Street,  B.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

355  Yoang,  I.  Gilbert      .    .    .   1000  Shack amaxon  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

309  Zeinner,  Philip 335  West  Ninth  Street.  Cincinnati,  O. 

358  Zieglcr,  Samuel  L 1528  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  P*. 


HONORARY  HBMBBRS. 


[879    Agnew,  D.  Hayes Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*GrosB,  Samuel  D Philadelphia,  F». 

Campbell,  Henij  F Augusta,  Ga. 

•Flint,  Austin New  York,  N.  Y. 

[883  "Sims,  J.  Marion New  York,  N.  V. 

[684     Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell Boston,  Mass. 

Sternberg,  George  M U,  S.  A. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Smith,  Henry  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  Nathan  S. Chicago,  111. 

Hewitt,  Grailly London,  England. 

Le  Port,  Leon Paris,  France- 
Martin,  August Berlin,  Germany. 

Mooren,  Albert ...  Diissetdorf,  Germany. 

Phillips,  Charles  D.  F. London,  England. 

■   Semmola,  M Naples,  Italy. 

Unna,  P.  G Hamburg,  Germany. 

1&88    Championni^re,  J.  Lucas Paris,  France. 

Didama,  Henry  D Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lister,  Sir  Joseph .        .....    .  London,  England. 

Rauch,  John  H Springfield,  HI. 

Wells,  Sir  T.  Spencer London,  England. 

1889  Grant,  Sir  James  Alexander   .    .        Ottawa,  Can. 

Jordan,  David  S Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

1890  Millard,  Perry  H St  Paul,  Minn. 
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XrlST  OP  LIVING  FELLOWS  ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY 

BY  POST  OFFICES  AND  STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

Fort  Huachuca, 

J.  H.  PatzkL 
Tucson, 

J.  T.  Green. 
OALIPORNIA. 
Fresno, 

G.  A.  Hare. 
Los  Angeles, 

J.  R.  Smith. 
Sacramento, 

W.  R.  Clnness. 
San  Francisco, 

Fmma  S.  Merritt. 
COLORADO. 

Denver, 

Charles  Denison, 

S.  A.  Fisk, 

H.  B.  Landon. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport, 

G.  L.  Porter, 

N.  E.  Wordin. 
Chester, 

S.  W.  Turner. 
Falls  Village, 

D.  M.  Wilcox. 
Hartford, 

F.  T.  Simpson. 
Litchfield, 

H.  W.  Buel. 
Middletown, 

H.  S.  Noble. 
New  Haven, 

L.  J.  Sanford. 
Noroton, 

W.  F.  French. 
Ridgefield, 

W.  S.  Todd. 
Suffield, 

J.  K.  Mason. 
DELAWARE. 

Milford, 

G.  W.  Marshall. 
Wilmington, 

T.  B.  Bradford, 
L.  P.  Bush, 
Willard  Springer. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington, 

G.  N.  Acker, 
J.  F.  R.  Appleby, 
W.  D.  Bidwell, 
J.  S.  Billings, 
W.  C.  Braisted, 
W.  H.  Hawkes, 


J.  T.  Johnson, 
J.  F.  Keeney, 
N.  S.  Lincoln, 
G.  L.  Magruder, 
T.  E.  McArdle. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago, 

Edmund  Andrews, 
E.W.  Andrews, 

F.  T.  Andrews, 

B.  M.  Behrens, 
R.  W.  Bishop, 
W.  R.  Cisna, 
Lester  Curtis, 
N.  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
E.  C.  Dudley, 
Christian  Feuger, 

G.  F.  Fiske, 
A.  H.  Foster, 
E.  J.  Gardiner, 

D.  W.  Graham, 
W.  K.  Harrison, 
W.  M.  Harsha, 
M.  P.  Hatfield, 

E.  L.  Holmes, 
J.  N.  Hyde, 
G.  S.  Isham, 
A.  R.  Jackson, 
W.  W.  Jaggard, 

F.  S.  Johnson, 
S.  J.  Jones, 

J.  S.  Knox, 
Elmer  Lee, 
H.  M.  Lyman, 
H.  P.  Merriman, 
L.  H.  Mettler, 

D,  T.  Nelson, 
J.  A.  Robison, 
Clarendon  Rutherford, 

C.  G.  Smith, 
Weller  Van  Hook, 

E.  B.  Weston, 
Elbert  Wing. 

Elgin, 

W.  G.  Stone. 

Evanston, 

H.  B.  Hemenway. 

Galesburg, 

E.  D.  Wing. 
Jacksonville, 

G.  C.  Jones. 
Lake  Forest, 

A.  C.  Haven. 
Mattoon, 

F.  E.  Bell. 


Hendota. 

C.  E.  Coe*. 
NepDosct, 

}.  H.  Bate*. 

A.  E.  Prince, 

G.  N.  Kreider. 
Waukegan, 

J.  M.  G.  Catttt. 
<IA. 

Fort  Wayne, 

G.  W.  McCMkey. 
Larayetle, 

P.  C.  Heatb. 
La  Porta,   . 

G.  L»  Andrew. 
Indianapotli, 

E.  R.  Lewis. 

WiUiam  Fiyan. 

Otnton, 

-  ■  Pamtwonh. 

n  Hutchinson, 
Kennedy, 
.  Page. 

Boothbjr, 
Cuthris, 

Staptei, 
.  Suple*. 


.  Brockman. 
.  Williams. 
[.Smith. 

lb  Coblenti. 


tIcMurtry, 
[la*  Morton. 


Aubarn, 

W.  K.  Oakes. 

H.'  B.  Hill. 

Bangor, 

T.  V.  Coe, 
A.  C.  Gibson, 
W.  C.  Mason. 
D.  A.  Robinsott, 
W-  U.  Simnion». 

Batb, 

C.  A.  Packard, 
W.  E.  Rice. 

Booth  bny, 

F.  H.Crockef. 

Brooklln, 

F.  S.  Herrick. 
Bniniwlck, 

Alfred  Mitchell. 
CalatB, 

C.  E.  Swan. 
Castme, 

G.  A.  Wheeler. 
Partington, 

Allred  Hitchcock. 

'  E.  A.  McCollister- 

Hallowell, 

J.  M.  Ereleth. 

Honlton, 

George  Cary. 

Rnlghtville, 

S.  B.  Tbomba. 

Lewlaton, 

Alonio  GarceloD. 

Lincoln, 

ChnrteB  Fuller. 

North  Whttefield, 

A.  R.  G.  Smltb. 

North  Yarmouth, 

William  Osgood. 

Portland, 

C.  A.  Baker, 
G.  H.  CuminiDgs, 
W.  L.  Dana, 
F.  H.  Gerrtih, 
C.  O.  Hunt, 
H.  H.  Huot, 
Alfred  King, 
C.  A.  Ring, 
P.  E.  Small, 
C.  D.  Smith, 
J.  A.  Raiding, 
A.  S.  Thayer, 
J.  F.  Thompson, 
5.  P.  Warren, 
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C.  E.  Webster, 

Walter  Woodman. 
Presqae  Isle, 

S.  W.  Boone. 
Rockland, 

F.  E.  Hitchcock. 
Sabatis, 

F.  E.  Sleeper. 
Saccarappa, 

T.  P.  Smith. 
Saco, 

W.  T.  Goodale. 
St.  George, 

Albert  Woodside. 
Thomaston, 

J.  E.  Walker. 
Woodford's, 

C.  W.  Foster. 
Yannouthville, 

A.  H.  Burbank. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, 

C.  C.  Bombaugh, 

W.  B.  Canfield, 

F.  I.  S.  Gorgas, 
H.  M.  Hurd, 
L.  H.  Steiner, 

W.  C.  Van  Bibber, 

H.I.  C.Wilsoo,  Jr. 
Hagerstown, 

J.M.Scott. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arlington, 

R.  L.  Hodgdon, 

Julia  Tolman. 
Baldwtnsville, 

Everett  Flood. 
Boston, 

Robert  Amory, 

G.  F.  Bigelow, 
H.  I.  Bowdicch, 
V.  Y.  Bowditch, 
F.  H.  Brown, 

E.  B.  Culbertson, 

E.  W.  Gushing, 

F.  H.  Davenport, 
H.  O.  Marcy, 

E.  O.  Otis, 
C.  W.  Stevens, 

G.  E.  Thompson, 

C.  R.  Whiicombe, 
A.  S.  Whitney. 

Cambridge, 

G.  L.  Goodale, 

D.  A.  Sargent. 
Cambridgeport, 

A.  P.  Clarke. 
Charleatown, 

C.  K.  Cutter. 


Fall  River, 

AV.  T.  Learned. 

Framingham, 

Z.  B.  Adams. 

Haverhill, 

Kendall  Flint 

Jamaica  Plains, 

R.  W.  Wood. 

Lowell, 

J.  C.  Irish. 

New  Bedford, 

J.  De  N.  Hough, 
John  Spare, 
W.  N.  Swift, 
E.  T,  Tucker, 
J.  J.  B.  Vermyne. 

Revere, 

S.  N.  Nelson, 

Somerville, 

Edward  Cowles, 
A.  V.  Dearborn. 

South  Natick, 

G.  J.  Townsend. 

Springfield, 

E.  £.  Maryott. 

Sturbridge, 

W.  G,  Reed. 

Taunton, 

S.  D.  Presbrey. 

Worcester, 

G.  M.  Foskett, 
J.O.  Marble, 
J.  G.  Park, 
C.  A.  Peabody, 
C.  H.  Perry, 
J.  B.  Rich, 
E.  V.  Scribner, 
E.  H.  Trowbridge. 
MICHIGAN. 

Agricultural  College, 
R.  C.  Kedzie. 

Ann  Arbor, 

W.  J.  Herdman, 
J.  N.  Martin, 
V.  C.  Vaughan. 

Battle  Creek, 

A.  H.  Kimball. 

Cold  Water, 

T.  J.  Tiimer. 

Detroit, 

Leartus  Connor, 
C.  A.  Devendorf, 
J.  E.  Emerson, 
Johann  Flintermann, 
C.  W.  Hitchcock, 
Hermann  Kiefer, 
E.  S.  Sherrill, 
E.  T.  Taylor, 
Helen  F.  Warner. 
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Grand  Rapids;    ' 
'  Eu^eofe  Boise, 

Reubon  Petefson. 
Houghtott;   '; 

AdaihOverfifeld. 
JactWh;  ..   ": 

•  .C.  H.  Lewis.' 
Lake  Lindeft', 

E.  B.  Fattersbn. 
Marshall/; 

n.  L:  Joy.     ' 
.  '-Port  Htiroft,  : 

..     .|i..RV4Iill». 
S^epbi<ns6n/  ^ 
.  -  /  -  iJT.  B'.  Btasseur. 
Uniortaty,  ' 

H.  F.  Ewei^; 
MINNESOTA.    '     '. 
Faribault,;  , 

'    A.  C:  Rogers. 
Gtang^r,  ' 

J,  H.r>ai'ey:" 
*    Minnesfpo|is^' 

CF.  Ifreticfi; 
TC.  H. Hunter. 

St.  CkMid,  « 

•       W.L.Beebe. 
St.  Paul, 

C.  H..Boardnian, 
Archibald  MdLaren. 

MissouRL/r.  :  •;    ; 

Kddsa&ICfty,; 

.'    E.  W.  j^chauffler. 
St.  Louls^^ 

J.  S:B;Allevne, 
.     AdoITAlt. 
,  .     :.  ..C.  E.  Briggs, 
A.E.  Ewing, 

F.  R.  Fry/'; '* 

„    .   John  Green, 

j:  C.  Mulhall, 

E.  M.'Nelsoii, 
M.  H.Post, 

.  :  .  Ji'K'Sl^apleigh. 
Webster  Graves, 

9;  J.  Bristol.^ 
NEW  HAIMPSHIRE.  -. 

Groveton, »     ^  •  •  •  •> 

C.  C.  O'Brien. 

Hanover,       i*     '   " 

G.  R.  FTost, 

-     :     ,     W.  T.Thmith. 
Manchestei-,  ( 

•L.'B.'How. 
/  vPortsfiiouth,') 

F.  L.  Du  Bois. 
NEW  JERSEY. :.     ;.  :\ 

BFidgeton',   .'  1 

H.W:  "Elmer, 


.  n.'R.  Elmer, 
"J.  H;.  Moore, 
T.j;  Smith.  ' 
East  Orange, 

A.  H.  Jdtfnsob. 
'  EiixaKethV 

J.  S.  Green, " 
*     George  Peck. 
Jersey  Ciky,'^' 

'    *W.  P.  Watson. 
Lambertville. 
'  '      'G.^l./Larison. 
Montclair,^ '  ^ 

'J.  J.  H.  Love. 
Morris  Plains 

••  L.  LLHial.  _ 
Newark,  1 

R.  G.  Stamwood, 
,  C.  4C.  Wagner. 
'New  EruiisWick, 

H.R.  Baldwin.'  "" 
South  Seaville."  ** 
V  E.  S.  Kits. 

-Trenloii,'     V' 
-     '   Williaifa  Elmer,  Jr., 
'      'W:;W.:l.  Phillips, 
,.»      •H.'H.^.Sinne. 
,1    '.'Washington, 

J.sr,  dook. 

NEW  YORK.     ..  ^^    .    "  " 
Bath  Beaofi.  I 

Tewnis  ScRenck: 

Brooklyn,! 

'. ; '  '  W.  Wr^Browning, 
H.  Al  Fairbaim, 
A'."L.  Giho'n," 
Audley  Haslett, 
G.  G.  Hopkins, 
; . . .    '  Alexancler  Hutchlns, 
Charles  Jewett, 
JVC  Uttster, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
..    ...C.  L.  Mitchell, 

iFI  Moore, 
.  S.  Pilcher, 
AlezamJer  Rae, 
-  .*P.  L.  Schenck, 
F.  H.Stuart, 

J.  M.  Turner, 

'J.  R'.  Vanderveer, 
i .  S.  Wight. 
Buffalo, 

Luclen  Howe, 
/.  '      A.  W.'Hurd, 
"    H.  G.  Matzinger. 

Cooperstow'n* 

Horkce  Lathrop. 
Cornwall  on  'H'udson, 

E.  J".  Bermingham. 


♦      ♦  » 


»    • » 
»  .  •  • 


^ 


,i 


Elmira;    ^    '. ' 

.   ..  H..1>.%V.  Pratt,  Jt. 
F^tbnfth, 

. .  IS.  A'.  Baldwin. 
XSloveravine^ . 

.    P.  K.  Xurbeci:. 
Ithaca,"        .  1 

^      Ediyard  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
janiesidwn',    r 

M.  N.  Bemas. 
Lowville,  • 

New  York;   \ 
;.    K.  r.  Akch, 
Da«id*6rekes, 
E..B.  Bi'oasoa, 
.    L.  ^.  Bulkley, 
.    •    'T.  H.  Burchard, 
' .     T.«M.  L.  Chrystie, 
T.'M.  Coao, 
•  C.  U.  Dana, 
. .   /O.  C*  S.  Davi«8, 
W.  8.  Dennett, 
j;  a  Bdgar, 
G.  H.  Fox, 
J)  Hk  Fcuitnight, 
,    VL  P.  Gibney, 
•.   Alexander  Hadden, 
•.     .  W.N.Hubbard, 
.    .   I  A.  B.  J&dson, 
Q,  X.  Rinch, 
.    >E.  C  Reyes, 

IHerroah  Rnapp, 
.     X::  H.JLnight, 
.'     C.  Q.  Eee, 
.     .    .l>amer.Lewis, 
IR.T.  Lincoln, 
:.     H.B.  Millard, 
PJ  A,  Horrow, 
W.J.  Norton, 
.  .G.  G.  Needham, 
«.  G.  .Piffard, 
v    ..J  A.'L.''Ranney, 

LB.  Read, 
.     ..  J.  W.  "Ring, 
:;    '  A..D;Rockwen, 
D.B.  St.  J.  Roosa, 
.T.  B.  Satterthwaite, 
.  RI  H.  Say  re, 
Warren  Schoonover, 
<     W.  S.  Seamans, 

;E.  a.H.  Sell, 
:     G.  F.  Bhrady, 
.  .  .  .John  Shrady, 
C  E..  Simmons, 
J.  C.  Thomas, 
R.  Tail  Santvoord, 
W;W.:Van  Valrah, 
R.  W.  Wilcox, 
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"R.  A.  Wttthtftis. 

Oifeidd,      .   :. 

,Q.  W.  Miletf-' 

Rochester, '    ^ 

Wheelock  Rfder, 
E.  V.  Sloddard, 
J.  W.WhJCb^lt.' 

Schenectady^v 

W.  T.  Clute. 

Scotia.      ,../v 

•    '-     JJ.  S.  Oieesemaa. 

Sing  Sing;   ;; 

^G.J.  Hlsher, 
W.^H.-Helra,- 
R.  L:  Parsons. 
Stony  Point,.* ' 

Wiltiafi  Govan. 
Syracuse,      >   '      " 
,    :  y  W.  H  ..^unlap, 
j:  L:  Heffron, 
John  Van  Doyn. 
Troy,  "     '     ^ 

MahloaFelta-, 
.  :.R.  H.  Ward. 
-   Utica, '     ^    ", 

A.  R.  $jmm(nis. 
Wiestfield,:  .  m 
f(t..   T.tJ2.iStrong« 
NORTH  CAROLINA;, 
Reid&«ille,.    > 

,..E.  M.  Matthews. 

OHIO.        '   : 

Chillicothe^ 

L.W.Jfoulke, 
G.  ^.  FrankTtn, 
J.  W.Lash. 

Cincinnati,  jr 

P.S.Conner, 
A.C  Kempfe!", 

'  .   .•   W.  W.Seely, 
J.  A.  Thacker, 
A.  .B.  Thrasher, 
J.  T.  Whittaker, 
Philip  Zennef . 

CleveFahd ,'.!.. 

,li^J..Herricie, 

"  B.I..  Millikin, 

X.C.  Scott,'" 

'.:/'.-  C   H.  Von  Klein. 

Columbus;. 

E.  F,  Wilson 

Oberlin,    ,   '^ 
*     '  G.  E. Smith. 

Painesville,  j 

C.  FT  House. 

Portsmouth, 

'D,B.  .Cotton. 

Russell  vil1e,» 

J.  "N.  Salisbury. 
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Toledo, 

C.  L.  Van  Pelt. 
Wheelersburg, 

J.  U  Taylor, 
Urbana, 

T.  F.  Moses, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Aaronsburg, 

C.  S.  MuBser. 
AUentown, 

Oriando  Fegley, 

H.  A.  Grim, 

H,  H.  Herbst. 
Beech  Tree, 

S.  M.  Free. 
Bryn  Mawr, 

G.  E.  Abbot. 
CarUsle. 

S.  L«  Dlveii>,. 

R.  U  Sibbeu 
Chester, 

F.  R.  Graham. 
Danville, 

C.  B.  Mayberry, 

G.  R.  Trowbridge. 
EaFton, 

E.  M.  Green, 

Traill  Green, 

Charles  Mclntire, 

I  W.  Moore, 

Isaac  Ott, 

M.  S.  Seip. 
Germantown, 

James  Darracb. 
Gettysburg, 

G.  D.  Stahley. 
Green  sburg, 

W.  J.  K.  Kline. 
Harrisburg, 

J.  Z.  Gerhard, 

G.  W.  Reily. 
Hecktown, 

R.  H.  Beck. 
Hellertown, 

Alfred  Brown. 
HoUdaysburg, 

Crawford  Irwin. 
Honeybook, 

C.  G.  Treichler. 
Monongabela  City, 

J.  G.  Sloan. 
Montrose, 

C.  C.  Halsey. 
Norristown, 

J.  K.  Weaver. 
Oaks, 

C.  W.  Gumbes. 
Philadelphia, 

W.  H.  Allen, 


H.  a  Allynv- 
W.  B.  Atkinsonv 
G.  F.  Baker, 
J.  M.  Barton, 
R.  R.  Bunting, 
C.  E.  Cadwalader^ 

F.  D.  Castle, 
H.  W.  Cattell, 

J.  H.  W.  Chestnut,. 
R.  A.  Cleeman, 
James  Collkis, 
L.  J.  Deal, 
T.  M.  Drysdale, 
R.J.  Dunglison, 
W.  R.  Dunton, 
H.  E.  Dwight, 
Hugo  Engel, 
H.  Y.  Evans, 
Frank  Fisher, 
W.  H.  Ford, 
A.  S.  Gerhard,. 
W.  J.  Gibson, 
E.  B.  Gleason, 
H.  F.  Hansen, 

G.  C.  Harlan, 
L.  D.  Harlow, 
T.  S.  Harper, 
R.  J.  Hess, 

J.  W.  Holland, 
Edward  Jacksoo, 
R.  H.  Johnson, 
P.  D.  Keyser, 
Ernest  Laplace, 
Henry  Leaman, 
Benjamin  Lee, 
C.  R.  Marshall, 
G.  M.  Marshall, 
G.  R.  Morehouse, 

E.  J.  Morris, 
J.  C.  Morris, 

F.  A.  Packard, 
J.  H.  Packard, 
W.  H.  Pancoast, 
Theophilus  Parvin, 
C.  B.  Penrose, 
William  Pepper, 

F.  M.  Perkins, 

G.  A.  Rex, 

J.  B.  Roberts, 
E.  I.  Santee, 
P.  J.  Sartain, 
E.  O.  Shakspeare, 
E.  B.  Shapleigh, 
J.  V.  Shoemaker, 
T.  C.  Stellwagen, 
W.  S.  Stewart, 
G.  E.  Stubbs, 
P.  N.  K.  Schwenk. 
L  P.  Smock, 


kb. 
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C.  S.  Turnbull, 
J.  VV.  Walk, 
W.  F.  Waujjh, 
J.  C.  Wilson, 
J.  G.  Young, 
S.  L.  Ziegler. 

Pittsburg, 

G.  D.  Bruce« 
J.  G.  Connell, 
C.  E.  Cummings. 
T.  D.  Davis, 
J.N.  Dickson, 
J.  M.  Duff, 
W.  D.  Kearns, 
J.  A.  Lippincott, 
T.  M.  T.  McKennan, 
W.  C.  Shaw, 
J.  M.  Stevenson, 
R.  S.  Sutton. 

Pottsville, 

J.  T.  Carpenter, 
A.  H.  Halberstadt, 

Reading, 

A.  B.  Dundor, 
Francis  Muhlenberg, 
W.  F.  Muhlenberg, 
W.  M.  Weidman. 

Scran  ton, 

H.  V.  Logan. 

Sewickly, 

S.  D.  Jennings.' 

Shamokin, 

J.  M.  Maurer. 

Warren, 

John  Curwen, 
L.  L.  Doane. 

Wavne, 

G.  M.  Wells. 

West  Conshohocken, 

WtUiam  McKenzie. 

Wilkes-Barre, 

O.  F.  Harvey, 
L.  I.  Shoemaker. 

York, 

E.  W.  Meisenhelder, 
N.  H.  Shearer. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, 

Lloyd  Morton. 

Providence, 

G.  W.  Carr, 


J.  W.  C.  Ely, 
A.  E.  Ham, 
G.  D.  Hersey, 
H.  G.  Miller, 
Charles  O'Leary, 
G.  W.  Porter. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston, 

W.  H.  Huger. 

Cheraw, 

Cornelius  Kollock. 
TENNESSEE. 

Knozville, 

A.  B.  Tadlock. 

Nashville, 

J.  R.  Buist, 
G.  W,  Hale, 
J.  B.  Lindsley, 
W.  L.  Nichol, 
VERMONT. 

Woodstock, 

F.  T-  Kidder. 
VIRGINIA. 

Hampton, 

M.  M.  Waldron. 
Lancaster  C.  H., 

E.  E.  Barnum. 
Winchester, 

C.  H.  Vinton. 
WISCONSIN. 

Madison, 

J.  E.  Davies, 

C.  S.  Sheldon. 
CANADA. 

Montreal, 

G.  W.  Major, 
H.  L.  Reddy, 
A.  L.  Smith. 

Toronto, 

R.  A.  Reeve, 
A.  H.  Wright. 
ENGLAND. 

London, 

H.  W.  Jones. 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
Honolulu, 

N  B.  Emerson, 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Barberton, 

H.  A.  Wolff. 


ERRATA. 

Flcace  make  the  foUovrine  changes  or  corrections  in  the  I<ist  of  Follows : 

Insert  *  before  Allen,  NaUian  ;  Beard,  George  M. ;  Foulke,  I^ewis  W. ;  Snively,  Joseph  C. 

Page  84— "•Kcdxcr"  should  be  "  Kedzic." 

Page89— *♦•  Warner,  Charles"  should  be  "•  Warren,  Charles." 

Plage  «9— "  Wolff,  Robert  W."  should  be  "  Wood,  Robert  W." 

Page  90—"  Zeinner"  should  be  *'  Zcnner," 

Change  street  address  of  Alljm,  Herman  B.  to  310  N.  40th  Street. 
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NOTA  BENE. 

CORRBCTiONS.— The  official  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  is  kept  by 
filiug  the  applications  for  fellowship  of  those  who  have  been  elected.  This 
list  is  arranged  chronologically,  and  the  preparation  of  an  alphabetical  list 
from  it  affords  many  opportunities  for  omissions ;  besides  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  some  of  those  elected  do  not  complete  their  fellowship,  and  some 
few  have  resigned,  which  facts  may  not  appear  on  the  blanks.  Hence  the 
secretary  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  last  printed  list  does  not  corres 
pond  with  the  list  of  names  on  the  blanks  after  making  all  corrections  of 
which  he  has  any  knowledge ;  and  the  present  list  may  not  be  any  improve- 
ment upon  the  last  He  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  all  the  Fellows  would 
carefully  scrutinize  it  and  report  any  error  or  omission. 

Changs  of  Addrbss.  —In  this  connection  a  word  about  the  change  of 
address.  If  the  Fellows  will  kindly  remember  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any 
change  in  their  P.  O.  address,  it  will  facilitate  the  sending  of  notices  and 
save  trouble.  To  have  a  letter  returned  as  not  deliverable,  and  to  find,  after 
correspondence  in  two  or  three  directions,  that  the  Fellow  has  changed  his 
residence,  has  not  been  a  unique  experience.  Please  send  notice  of  any 
change  in  your  P.  O.  address  at  once. 

Some  innovations  are  made  in  the  list  of  Fellows ;  the  number  preceding 
the  name  indicates,  approximately,  the  order  of  entrance  to  fellowship. 
Thus  300  would  be  the  300th  Fellow  completing  his  election.  The  *  as  here- 
tofore indicates  the  decease  of  a  member.  The  arrangement  alphabetically 
by  names  is  the  most  convenient  for  ordinary  consultation,  but  a  list  of 
names  of  living  Fellows  is  given  on  a  geographical  classification,  which  will 
facilitate  any  reference  that  may  be  made  to  the  Fellows  in  any  one  locality. 

Paging  the  Bxtli^stin. — When  the  series  of  the  Bulletin  was  first  planned 
it  was  the  intention  to  page  it  continuously  through  the  series,  this  plan 
was  not  carried  out  in  numbers  3,  4,  5  and  6.  A  librarian  calls  attention  to 
this  change,  suggesting  that  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  catalogue. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  preserve  and  bind  the  Bulletin  the 
paging  has  been  made  to  correspond  to  the  original  plan  and  will  not  be 
changed  again. 

New  FBlfLOWS.'The  Academy  can  only  flourish  by  continual  growth. 
No  Fellow  in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  mission  should  in  any  one  year 
consider  his  duty  done,  until  he  had  secured  the  application  of  at  least  one 
fully  entitled  to  fellowship.  To  assist  in  this  a  blank  is  enclosed  with  this 
copy  of  the  Bulletin ;  additional  blanks  can  be  procured  upon  application  to 
the  secretary. 

Papers. — The  Council  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1890  adopted  the 
following  minute  on  papers  : 
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"  Id  the  opinion  of  Council  all  papers,  except  in  yeiy  exceptional  cases, 
shall  be  germane  to  the  objects  of  the  Academy  as  a  disseminator  of  higher 
edacation.'* 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  medical  educational  matters  through- 
out the  country  affords  so  many  topics  of  importance  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  limitation  this  year.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Papers  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  yalue  of  presenting  a  paper 
before  any  association,  rather  than  simply  publishing  it,  is  the  incentive  it 
gives  to  an  intelligent  discussion.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  secure 
this  discussion  as  well  as  papers,  and  to  do  it  will  be  necessary  to  publish  a 
list  of  topics  early.  It  is  urged  that  any  Fellow  planning  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  next  meeting  will  send  the  subject  an  once  to  the  secretary. 

Article  III  of  the  By-Laws  provides  that  a  copy  of  all  papers  must  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
meeting,  which  time  expires  Thursday,  May  5,  1892. 


A  neglected  leap-year  has  asserted  itself  quite  emphat- 
ically. On  account  of  this  oversight  there  is  an  error  in  the 
date  given  for  next  meeting  on  the  first  page  of  this  Bulletin. 
The  Detroit  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Saturday^  fune  ^th^  and 
Monday y  June  6th^  and  not  as  otherzvise  announced. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

As  THIS  Bulletin  is  to  be  used  by  the  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  in 
their  official  duty  of  calling  the  attention  of  college  bred  physicians  to  the 
Academy,  some  statement  regarding  its  purpose  and  work  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  Academy  believes  that  no  one  should  practice  medicine  without  pre- 
paration ;  that  this  preparation  should  be  thorough  on  eyery  side ;  that  no 
cue  can,  to  the  best  advantage,  enter  upon  the  technical  medical  studies 
until  his  mind  has  been  trained  to  study  and  has  been  furnished  with  cer- 
tain preparatory  information ;  that  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  receive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  his  technical  studies  he  must  have  received  the  beat 
preparation  to  enter  upon  these  studies.  The  highest  type  of  preparatory 
training  offered  to  American  students  is  a  regular  college  course,  and,  aa 
the  A.  B.  degree  is  more  easily  defined  than  any  other,  a  course  equivalent 
to  the  one  leading  to  this  degree  affords,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  evi- 
dence obtainable  that  the  proper  preparation  has  been  made  to  study  medi- 
cine. Having  the  proper  foundation  laid,  they  believe  in  a  thorough  pro- 
fessonal  course,  and  advocate  the  separation  of  the  teaching  function  from 
the  licensing  power  by  the  establishment  of  State  Boards  of  Examiners  for 
licensure. 

The  Academy  ads  upon  this  belief  by  limiting  its  membership  to  college 
bred  men,  requiring  of  them  evidence  of  a  preparatory  training  equivalent  to 
a  course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  of  a  full  course  in  medicine ; 
by  devoting  its  meetings  and  its  associated  efforts  to  discussions  and  inves- 
tigations on  educational  topics  as  relating  to  the  physician,  and  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  broader  topic  of  the  sociology  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Academy  hopes,  by  its  influence^  to  cause  the  youth  proposing  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine  to  make  the  best  preparation  known  ;  by 
its  discussions  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  continually  aris- 
ing regarding  both  the  liberal  and  special  culture  of  physicians ;  by  its  asso- 
nation  to  increase  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  Fellows  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing the  standard  of  their  chosen  profession  ;  by  its  power  to  aid  in  every 
proper  reform  regarding  medicine  or  medical  men. 

The  Academy  Co-operates  with  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the 
same  results  with  a  cordial  sympathy  and  fraternal  feeling.  Its  limitations 
of  the  fellowship  are  not  of  self-imposed  superiority,  but  for  increased  use- 
fulness in  accomplishing  its  desires. 

The  Academy  invites  all  college  bred  physicians  who  are  like  minded  to 
unite  with  them  in  their  endeavor  to  make  the  average  American  physician 
the  peer  in  educational  acquirements  of  any  in  the  world.  To  those,  not 
Fellows,  to  whom  this  is  sent  the  enclosed  blank  will  explain  the  procedure 
necessary  to  apply  for  fellowship. 
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OONTKNTS : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academical 

Decrees,  made  to  the  Washington  Meeting,  1891. 
Appendices  to  the  Report. 

I.  How  many  Variations  of  the  Bachelor's  Decree  should  there  be, 
and  what  Titles  should  be  Used. 

II.  A  Proposed  Standard  for  the  A.  B.  Decree,  and  the  Evidence 
Required  for  an  Equivalent  Preparatory  Education. 

III.  The  Liberal  Culture  of  Medical  Teachers. 

IV.  List  of  Colleflres  Responding  to  the  inquiries.* 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE 

OF  ACADEMICAL  DEGREES. 

Tbe  conclusion  of  the  report  of  last  year  was  in  these  words :  **  The  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  the  Academy  make  further  examination  into 
the  first  degrees  granted  by  our  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
it  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  reducing  the  present  chaos  into  order.  And, 
secondly  p  that  a  standard  be  adopted  by  the  Academy  for  the  degree  of  A. 
B*  below  which  standard  no  diploma  will  be  recognized  as  evidence  of  the 
academical  training  necessary  for  fellowship.  The  Committee  would  like 
also  to  recommend  some  plan  by  which  the  Academy  could  make  the  col- 
I^^  of  our  land  better  acquainted  with  each  other's  methods,  but  as  the 
thought  is  very  vague  in  his  mind  he  will  only  thus  allude  to  it.'* 

Your  Committee  was  continued  to  carry  out  its  own  recommendations. 

The  exploitation  of  last  year  revealed  several  veins  that  might  yield  rich 
results  were  they  worked  systematically,  but  since  they  are  so  well  located 
by  this  preliminary  survey  it  was  thought  that  the  time  could  be  better  ex- 
pended in  opening  up  new  country.  Accordingly  a  di£Perent  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign was  planned.    In  order  to  get  in  touch  with  the  colleges  of  the  land, 

*  "  An  attempt  to  determine  the  Ideal  Preparatory  Course  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions/' to  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  6,  uses  some  of  tbe  information  gathered 
for  this  report,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  it. 
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and  get  light  upon  the  question  from  their  side,  a  circular  letter*  and  a 
series  of  questions  t  were  sent  to  the  president,  or  acting  president,  of  every 
college  known  to  us,  and  our  list  is  probably  quite  complete. 

A  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  and  the  paper  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Academy,  and  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  i,  was  enclosed  in  the 
same  envelope,  as  well  as  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

The  success  of  the  plan  was  very  gratifying.  A  great  many,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  request. 
Others  merely  sent  their  catalogues.  Some  using  the  envelope  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  very  carefull)p  enclosed  the  envelope  in  the  catalogue  he  sent. 
Several  wrote,  giving  various  excuses  for  not  attempting  to  reply.  Not- 
withstanding these,  a  goodly  number  took  pains  to  reply,  many  at  length, 
thus  giving,  probably,  the  opinions  of  a  greater  number,  representing  a 
greater  variety  of  colleges  than  have  ever  been  gathered  before. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  aid  given  me  by  these  ladies  and 

*  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  in  its  endeavor  to  restore  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  to  its  former  position  of  a  learned  profession  has 
discovered  that  its  standard,  the  A.  B.  degree,  is  a  very  variable  rule.  It  has 
also  found  out  that  the  same  discovery  has  been  made  by  our  leading  educators, 
and  that  you  are  discussing  the  question.  An  abstract  of  a  report,  and  of  a 
paper,  read  before  the  Academy  at  its  last  meeting,  is  enclosed  with  this. 

Since  we  require  an  A.  B.,  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  condition  for  Fellowship,  we 
are  proposing  to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  to  compare  the  other 
degrees  with  the  standard,  and  to  publish  our  results  showing  the  colleges  and 
the  degrees  that  come  up  to  the  standard  proposed.  We  appreciate  the  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  our  task  and  turn  to  you  for  help.  To  this  end  we  ask  you  to 
answer  the  enclosed  questions  as  definitely  and  concisely  as  you  can,  in  order 
that  your  replies  may  be  tabulated  and  made  the  basis  of  the  report  suggesting 
this  standard.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  full  credit  anci  send  you  any 
results  that  the  Academy  may  publish. 

Any  literature  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  newer  editions  of  your  catalogues 
(and  triennials),  will  be  of  use  to  us,  since  changes  are  constantly  taking  place, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  any  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  this  report  is  to  be  made  May  2,  1891,  to  make  clear  that  your  replies  should 
be  sent  promptly  in  order  to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  Academy  is  desirous  of  enlisting  in  its  ranks  all  reputable  physicians, 
Alumni  of  our  Colleges  in  Arts  or  Sciences,  who  are  interested  in  the  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  technical  training  of  the  members  of  their  profession.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  of  your  Alumni 
who,  you  think,  might  be  interested  in  the  objects  of  our  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

Charles  McIntire,  Secretary. 

fi.  Would  it  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the  courses  leading  to  the  first,  or 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  represent  an  equal  amount  of  mental  discipline? 

3.  Can  it  be  arranged,  by  a  system  of  electives,  that  the  first  degree  could  be 
reduced  to  one  or,  at  most,  two  degrees  ? 

3.  If  two,  what  name  would  you  prefer  for  the  second ;  A.  B.,  of  course,  being 
the  first  ? 

4.  In  your  own  College  (or  University)  are  your  other  degrees  in  any  way  in- 
ferior to  your  A.  B.  degree — in  (a)  the  entrance  requirements? 

(b)  the  course  itself? 

5.  If  the  courses  were  thus  "  levelled  up  "  what  should  be  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  entrance  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  President  Oilman's  proposed  division  of  necessary  topics  to  be 
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gentlemen,  withoat  it  whateyer  may  be  of  value  in  this  report  would  not 
hare  appeared. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fourth  question  of  the  blank  asks  each  college 
to  give  its  own  opinion  of  the  comparative  value  of  its  degrees,  and  wher- 
ever this  has  been  done  the  report  of  last  year  has  been  revised  to  conform 
to  this  official  information. 

The  very  amount  of  information  gathered  renders  the  preparation  of  the 
report  a  difficult  task,  which  is  increased  by  the  short  time  between  the 
meetings,  and  the  added  duties  of  Secretary.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
present  all  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  their  discussion  without 
running  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  hence  along  with  the  report  are  submitted 
a  series  of  appendices,  each  discussing  a  single  topic.  Such  of  these  as  you 
desire  to  listen  to  can  be  read  and  the  rest  passed  over  without  impairing 
the  completeness  of  the  report 

Of  the  three  recommendations  made  in  the  last  report  and  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this,  the  first  and  second  will  be  presented  in  the  appendices. 
The  third,  that  the  "Academy  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  colleges  of  our 
land  be  made  better  acquainted  with  each  others  methods,'*  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  some  plan  like  the  following. 

After  consulting  the  members  of  the  Council  residing  in  Easton  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Bulletin  was  determined  upon  as  the  best  method  to  carry  out 
the  instruction  of  the  Academy  as  to  the  printing  and  distributing  the  report 
of  last  year.  This  was  sent  to  every  college  and  read  by  many.  A  series  of 
pamphlets  containing  such  information  as  the  Academy  is  able  to  gather 
might  be  a  factor  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion.  If  the  proposed  amend- 
ment relating  to  finances  be  adopted,  thus  causing  each  fellow,  by  virtue  of 

franoed  in  a  college  course  a  good  one?  or  would  you  suggest  any  change.    (See 
inclosed  Report.) 

7.  What  proportion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  (a)  ancient  languages  and 
literature  ? 

{b)  Modem  languages  and  literature? 
(c)  Mathematics? 
id)  Natural  and  physical  sciences  ? 
(O  Historical  and  moral  sciences? 
in  order  to  receive  the  A.  B.  degree. 

8.  What  changes  would  be  permissible  in  these  proportions  for  a  course  lead- 
ing to  another  degree,  and  yet  keep  it  of  equal  value  for  mental  discipline  ? 

9.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  an^  one  by  means  of  private  tutors,  or  self 
stody,  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  liberal  education  as  can  be  obtained  by  resi- 
dence and  study  in  a  college  ? 

10.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  dispense  with  such  degrees  as  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  etc.,  either  giving  a  certificate  to  be  followed  in  time  by  the  degree, 
or  to  give  the  technical  degree  at  first  ? 

11.  Would  it  be  proper  to  give  a  B.  S.  degree  in  place  of  the  certificate  sug- 
gested above,  if  the  B.  S.  is  to  represent  a  certain  grade  of  liberal  education  ;  in 
other  words  can  a  liberal  education  be  obtained  by  studies  largely  technical  ? 

12.  An  objection  urged  against  a  full  college  course  to  be  followed  by  years  of 
study  in  a  professional  school,  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes,  delaying  the  entrance 
upon  one's  life-work  beyond  a  reasonable  age.  What  plan  can  you  suggest  to 
remedy  this  asserted  defect  in  our  educational  system  ? 
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the  payment  of  his  annual  dues,  becoming  a  subscriber,  there  might  be  some 
advantages  in  issuing  it  periodically.  Thus  there  might  be  a  few  additional 
subscribers  obtained,  nearly  every  college  in  the  land  has  its  college  journal 
and  most  of  these  would  "  exchange,"  thus  bringing  our  publication  regu- 
larly to  the  college  reading  rooms,  and  with  our  members  form  quite  a 
respectable  circulation.  It  would  also  afford  a  solution  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  transactions.     Such  a  periodical  could  very  well  contain — 

I.  The  papers,  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  Academy. 

II.  Abstracts  of  papers  bearing  upon  educational  topics  in  the  line  of  the 
Academy *s effort,  e.  g.,  from  the  first  three  numbers  of  "The  Educational 
Review,"  such  articles  as  President  Oilman's,  "The  Shortening  of  the  Col- 
lege Curriculum ;"  President  Andrew's,  "  Time  and  Age  in  Reference  to  the 
College  Curriculum;"  Prof.  Patten's,  "The  Educational  Value  of  College 
Studies,"  would  all  be  abstracted.  While  Charles  De  Garmo*s,  "Herbar- 
tian  System  of  Pedagogics ;"  Josiah  Royce's,  "  Is  there  a  Science  of  Educa- 
tion?" Brother  Azarias',  "The  Primary  School  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  all 
valuable  articles,  would  not  be  noticed  because  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

III.  News  from  the  colleges  and  medical  schools,  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Ahnae  Matres  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy. 

IV.  Careful  notices  and  criticisms  on  all  catalogues  and  announcements. 

V.  An  open  court  for  the  full  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  all  educa- 
tional schemes  for  fitting  professional  men,  more  especially  physicians, 
whether  elementary,  liberal  or  technical. 

This  scheme,  would  not  cause  a  very  large  out-lay  for  the  publishing  and 
mailing,  indeed  the  reduced  rates  of  second  class  postage  would  be  a  saving 
to  the  Academy.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  providing  the  editorial  man- 
agement, as  it  would  absorb  the  working  effort  of  at  least  one  person. 

The  Committee  feel  conscious  that  the  work  as  presented  in  the  reports 
of  last  year  and  this  is  but  an  entrance  upon  the  subject  itself :  the  magni- 
tude increases  with  each  new  view.  That  the  Academy  should  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  present  movement  looking  to  a  change  in  the  preliminary 
education  for  medical  men  he  does  not  doubt ;  how  best  to  make  itself  felt 
for  good  he  is  unable  to  say. 


APPENDIX  I. 

"HOW    MANY    VARIATIONS    OF    THE    BACHELOR'S   DEGREE 
SHOULD  THERE  BE,  AND  WHAT  TITLES  SHOULD  BE  USED." 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  in  its  last  report,  was  that 
further  examination  be  made  regarding  the  "first  degrees  granted  by  our 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  it  [The  Academy]  can  be  of  any 
assistance  in  reducing  the  present  chaos  into  order."  This  paper  presents 
the  results  of  the  additional  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in 
this  part  of  their  investigation.     It  was  soon  found  that  it  was  a  question 
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mnch  discussed  in  Associations  of  College  professors,  and  the  only  reason 
we  can  hope  to  be  of  assistance  is  because  of  the  wider  field  from  which  the 
information  is  drawn. 

One  of  the  questions  sent  to  the  college  presidents  was  :  **  Would  it  be 
possible  to  arrange  all  the  courses  leading  to  the  first,  or  Bachelor's  degree, 
to  represent  an  equal  amount  of  mental  discipline  ?"  Representatives  from 
the  following  Colleges  reply  that  it  is  possible  ;  some  however  with  a  qual- 
ifying phrase. 

ARKANSAS. 

Cane  Hill.    (**  But  not  easy.") 

CAI.IFORNIA. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Napa.    ("Might  be  approximated.") 

DBI.AWARE. 
Delaware. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
National  Deaf  Mute. 

FIX)RIDA. 

Rollins  College. 

GEORGIA. 

Emery     ( *  *  Perhaps  approximately.  * ' ) 
South  Georgia  Agricultural. 

ILLINOIS. 
Hedding. 

Lake  Forest.    (**  Not  easily.*') 
Lincoln  University. 
Wheaton. 
German  English.     ('*  It  would  be  a  tedious  task.") 

INDIANA. 

University  of  Indiana. 

Franklin. 

Hanover. 

Butler  University. 

Union  Christian. 

IOWA. 

Griswold. 

Norwegian  Luther. 

Drake  University. 

St.  Joseph  s. 

Iowa  College.     (*'Not  quite  but  nearly.*') 

Lennox  ("Difficult") 

Simpson  ('*  Approximated.") 

Iowa  University. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  University. 
Ottawa  University. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

KENTUCKY. 
Ogden. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan, 
St,  Mary's.     (**  We  have  but  one  course,  leading  to  A.  B.") 


LOUISIANA. 
Centenary. 

One  of  the  New  Oilcans  Colfeges.* 
MAINE. 

Bowdmn. 
MARYLAND. 

St,  John's. 

Johns  Hopkins  ("But  very  difBcuIt." 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Williams.     {'■  Approximately.") 

Tufts.     ("  Snbatantially." 

Welleslcy. 
MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Adrian. 
MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Carleton. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

lodnstrial  Institute  and  College. 
MISSOURI. 

William  Jewell. 

Morris  ville. 

Washington  University. 

NEBRASKA. 

Gates. 

Nebraska  Central. 

University  of  Nebraska. 
NEW  YORK. 

HobarL    {"  In  a  general  way.") 

Cornell.     ( "  Not  at  present  practicable.") 

Wells. 

Columbia. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wake  Forest 

Rutherford. 

Trinity. 
OHIO. 

Miaini.    ("  Not  practicable.") 

Wesiem  Reserve. 

Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Ohio  University. 

Huskingtim. 

Oberlin. 

Otterbein. 


It  signed,  the  post-mark  being  the  only  means  of  identifi- 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Haverford.     ('*  It  is  our  intention  to  do  so.*') 

Swarthmore. 

Allegheny.     ("  It  is  done  here.") 

Bryn  Mawr.     (It  is  done  here.*') 

H<^y  Ghost 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Brown. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Brskine. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Agricultural. 
Pierre  University. 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

TBNNBSEa 
Fisk. 

TEXAS. 

University  of  Texas. 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont     (  "  Very  approximately." ) 

VIRGINIA. 

Roanoke.    ('*Very  difficult") 

University  of  Virginia.     ( *  *  Equivalent  here. "  ) 

Randolph-Macon. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Bethany. 
West  Virginia. 

WISCONSIN. 
Milton. 
Ripon. 
Beloit 

The  following  express  doubts  as  to  its  possibility  : 

CALIFORNIA. 

University  of  California.    ( *  'So-called  equivalents  of  the  Greek  and  Litiu 
of  the  former  time  are  most  of  them  inferior.*') 

COLORADO. 

Agricnltural. 

ILLINOIS. 
Shurtleff. 
University  of  Illinois.     {**  Not  to  general  acceptance.     The  same  course 

would  be  differently  estimated  by,  say  a  classicist,  a  mathematician, 

a  scientist.") 

IOWA. 

Western     ("  It  is  not  clear  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  smaller  colleges  ; 
it  might  be  done  in  the  stronger  colleges  and  universities.") 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  University.      ( "Conceivabl v,  yes;    but  with  existing  schools, 
teachers  and  traditions  it  would  be  next  to  impossible.") 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Muhlenberg.     ( *  *  It  would  be  very  difficult  if  possible.  * ' ) 
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TENNESSEE. 

Hiwassee.     ( '*  A  difficult  task.**) 

Representatives  from  the  following  colleges  do  not  think  it  possible  : 

INDIANA. 

Earlham. 
IOWA. 

Amity.     ("Hardly  practicable.") 

Central  University.     ("The  classical  coarse  ^ves  the  most  mental  dis> 
cipline.'*) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard.     ("No.    An  approximation  is  however  possible.") 

MICHIGAN. 

University  of  Michigan.    ("Probably  not.") 

MISSOURI. 

Pritchett  Institute. 

NEW  YORK. 

Syracuse  University.     (*'Not  wholly,  because  of  the  diflFerent  facilities 

of  colleges,  and  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness  in  teaching.") 
Union. 
University  of  Rochester. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  College. 

OHIO. 

College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve.     ("No, ^-especially  if  elective.*') 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
State  College. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  of  Charleston.     ("I  hardly  think  so The  result  may  be 

reached  approximately  but  not  perfectly.") 

TENNESSEE. 
Bethel. 

WISCONSIN. 

North  Western  University. 

If  the  majority  rule,  certainly  there  is  a  very  large  majority  on  the  side 
of  the  possibility.  The  vote  being  89,  thinking  it  possible  8  in  doubt,  and 
15  expressing  themselves  more  or  less  positively  that  it  is  impossible,  with 
3  not  voting,  out  of  115  returns.  If  we  look  a  little  closer  there  is  even  a 
greater  unanimity  of  opinion,  the  explanations  of  some  of  those  who  do  not 
think  it  possible,  showing  that  they  are  desirons  of  an  exactness  of  state- 
ment, which  others  arrive  at  by  modifying  their  affirmative  vote. 

The  second  question  is :  "  Can  it  be  arranged,  by  a  system  of  electives, 
that  the  first  degree  could  be  reduced  to  one  or,  at  most,  two  degrees  ?** 

And  the  third—"  If  two,  what  name  would  you  prefer  for  the  second ;  A. 
B.  of  course,  being  the  first  ?" 

The  second  question  is  sometimes  answered  by  "  Yes**,  this  reply  is  con- 
strued to  mean  that  iwo  degrees  only  are  needed. 

In  favor  of  one  degree  only  we  have  Cane  Hill,  Amity,  Ottawa  ("  and  it 
should  represent  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  gained  by  any  course  of 
study  provided  by  the  school!*')     William  Jewell,  Vassar,  Columbia  ("No 
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valid  ground  for  a  second  degree.")  Wake  Forest,  Allegheny,  (' •  No  second 
necessary.")  Charleston,  Brskine,  University  of  Virginia,  ("Should  be  no 
other'').    Eleven. 

In  favor  of  the  possibility  of  two  degrees  the  following  colleges,  with 
mention  of  the  preferred  name  of  the  second  degree. 

Agricultural  College  of  Colorado .  B.  S. 

Delaware B.  a 

National  Deaf  Mute B.  S. 

Rollins B.  S. 

Bmery B,  S. 

South  Georgia B.  S.  or  Ph.  B. 

German  English  ("To  two  or  three*') B.  S.  and  B.  Lr. 

Lake  Forest B.  S. 

Lincoln  (Illinois) B.  S. 

Shurtleff B.  S.  probably. 

University  of  Illinois.     ("Perhaps") B.  S. 

University  of  Indiana B.  S.  or  Ph.  B. 

Franklin B.  S. 

Hanover B.  S. 

Butler  University B.  S. 

Union  Christian Ph.  B,,  or  B.  S. 

Barlham B.  S. 

Griswold   .   .  B.  S. 

Norwegian -Luther.     ("Prefers  one,  but  two  more  practicable.*'  .   .   .  •  B.  S. 

Drake  University B.  S. 

Lenox B.  S. 

University  of  Iowa B.  S. 

Central  University  of  Iowa Ph.  B. 

Western.     ("If  necessary  it  could  be.") B.  S.  and  Ph.  B. 

University  of  Kansas.     ("So  here.") B.  S. 

Ogden .  B.  S. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  University B.  S. 

Centenary.     ("Easily  if  the  authorities  of  the  American  Colleges 

should  agree  to  it") B.  S. 

**  New  Orleans.^*    ("By  election  of  curricula,  not  by  election  of 

studies  if  they  are  sufficiently  numerous.") B.  S. 

Bowdoin 

SL  Johns B.  S. 

Johns  Hopkins Ph.  B. 

Harvard B.  S. 

Williams.    (Two  "ought  to  be  enough.") Ph.  B. 

Tufts Ph.  B. 

Wellesley B.  S. 

Univenity  of  Michigan Ph.  B,  or  B.  S. 


no 

Adrian B.  S. 

Carleton.     ("Two  at  least'*) No  preference. 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College B.  S. 

Morrisville Ph.  B. 

Washington  University Ph.  B. 

Pritchett B.  S. 

University  of  Nebraska B.  S, 

Hobart.     ("If  the  proper  view  of  prepararory  studies  is  taken  and 

the  elective  system  is  dept  within  bounds,  two 
degrees  would  suffice.") B.  L. 

Elmira  .   .    *   • B.  S. 

Cornell Ph.  B. 

Wells B.  S.  or  B.  L. 

Union.     ("Possibly") B.  S. 

North  Carolina  College 

Trinity  of  North  Carolina .... 

Miami B.  S. 

College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve B.  L.  or  B.  S. 

Ohio  Wesleyan B.  S. 

Muskingum.     (•*But  not  by  a  system  entirely  elective.") Ph.  B. 

Otterbein.     (Has  "  found  it  practicable") Ph.  B. 

McMinnville B.  S. 

Haverford B.  S. 

Swarthmore B.  S. 

Muhlenberg B.  S. 

Bryn  Mawr        •   • 

Westminster B.  S. 

Holy  Ghost B.  S. 

Brown.    ("Except technical") B.  S. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural B.  S. 

South  Dakota  University Ph.  B. 

Fisk B.  S. 

Hiwasse  ("Approximately")      B.  E.  ("Bachelor  Eclectics") 

University  of  Texas B.  S. 

Roanoke B.  S. 

Randolph-Macon Ph.  B. 

Bethany ••....   B.  S. 

West  Virginia  ("Not  to  one**) B.  S. 

Milton.    ("At  least  to  two") B.  S. 

Northwestern  University B  S. 

Beloit Ph.  B. 

This  list  includes  seventy-six  colleges,  and  the  B.  S.  degree  is.  the  choice 
of  fifty-seven,  althoi^gh  some  mention  two  names,  and  the  next  choice,  Ph. 
B.,  is  mentioned  seventeen  times. 
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There  remain  those  who  are  in  doubt,  who  do  not  think  it  possible,  or 
who  do  aot  express  an  opinion.    These  are : 
University  of  California.     ('*Not  without  injustice  to  the  classical  A.  fi.*') 
Napa.     ("Doubtless  it  could,  bat  who  would  decide.'*) 
San  Joaquin  Valley.     (  "I  think  not') 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.    No  answer. 
Hedding«    No  answer. 
Wheaton,  prefers  three.    A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  L. 
St  Joseph's.     No  answer. 
Iowa  College.    No  answer. 
Simpson.     No  answer. 

Kansas  Wesleyan .    ( '  'Possibly  two,  better  three.  *' ) 
St  Mary's.     No  answer. 
Boston  University.     ( "Not  wisely.") 
Grand  Traverse.     Not  answered. 

University  of  Minnesota.    (''Yes,  but  not  certain  that  it  is  desirable.") 
Drury.     Does  not  answer. 

Gates.     ("Inclines  to  three.")    A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B. 
Nebraska  Central.    No  answer. 
Syracuse  University.     No  answer. 
University  of  Rochester.     (<<Not  without  difficnltf.") 
Rutherford.    No  answer. 
Western  Reserve.    No  answer. 
Ohio  University.    No  answer. 
Oberlin.     (''Hardly  to  two.") 
Pennsylvania  State  College.    No  answer. 
Pierre.     ( "Not  prepared  to  say. ") 
BctheL     ("No.") 
Ripoo.     ( •'Tifo  or  three,") 
University  of  Vermont    ( '  'Not  practicable. ' ' ) 

Thus  according  to  the  popular  vote  out  of  115  votes  cast  but  twenty^eight 
express  a  decided  opinion  that  the  number  of  first  degrees  could  not  be  re* 
duced  to  two. 

Two  other  questions  on  the  blank  are  so  closely  associated  with  those  just 
mentioned  that  they  should  be  considered  in  this  part  of  the  report    These 


"la  Wonld  it  not  be  better  to  dispense  with  such  degrees  as  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  &c.,  either  gjivine  a  certificate  to  be  followed  in  time  by 
the  degree,  or  to  give  the  technical  degree  at  first  ? 

"II.  Would  it  be  proper  to  give  a  B.  S.  degree  in  place  of  the  certificate 
soggested  above,  if  the  B.  S.  is  to  represent  a  certain  grade  of  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  in  other  words  can  a  liberal  education  be  obtained  by  studies  largely 
technical  ?" 

Your  committee  confesses  that  it  would  have  made  a  much  clearer  state- 
ment had  these  questions  been  made  less  comprehensive,  and  expanded  into 
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several,  or  had  they  been  accompanied  by  an  explanation.  Hence,  before 
reviewing  the  replies  it  will  be  well  to  make  clear  the  problem  sought  to  be 
solved.  Some  of  our  Law  and  Theological  Schools  give  a  Bachelor  degree, 
LL.  B.,  S.  T.  B.,  or  B.  D.,  but  these  are  confessedly  post  graduate  degrees. 
The  so-called  **  technical  courses*'  in  most  of  our  colleges  are  undergraduate 
courses,  the  names  of  the  students  in  the  courses  in  arts  or  sciences,  and  in 
the  technical  courses  are  found  mingled  in  the  catalogue.  A  Freshman  or 
a  Junior  is  ranked  as  such,  whether  he  is  pursuing  a  course  in  arts,  expect- 
ing afterward  to  enter  a  law  or  other  professional  school,  or  is  a  student  in 
engineering  expecting  to  enter  immediately  on  his  life  w»rk  after  gradua- 
tion. Some  colleges,  not  wishing  to  immediately  confer  the  degree  of  e.  g., 
C.  £.  do  confer  a  degree  of  B.  C.  E.,  and  others  that  of  B.  S.  Now  is  it  in 
harmony  with  our  American  method  to  give  a  degree  of  B.  C.  £.  upon  com- 
pleting an  undergraduate  course  ?  If  not,  and  B.  S.  is  to  represent  a  definite 
standard  of  a  liberal  education,  is  it  fair  to  use  this,  even  with  the  added 
words  of  the  course  pursued,  as  B.  S.  (in  engineering),  B.  S.  (in  agriculture), 
will  the  technical  studies  secure  the  mental  discipline  to  warrant  this  use  of 
the  degree,  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  completion  of  a  course  of  lib- 
eral training  ? 

The  question  may  be  one  of  value  to  the  academy  for  more  than  one 
graduate  of  an  engineering  department  of  a  college  has  afterward  studied 
medicine,  shall  we  esteem  his  C.  E.  or  his  B.  C.  E.  equivalent  to  an  A.  B.  ? 

That  this  problem  is  not  a  new  one,  or  a  useless  one,  a  quotation  or  two 
from  an  address  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  now  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  before  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Lehigh  University,  on  "Technical  Training'*  will  show.  The  address 
was  delivered  June  20,  1883.  Thus  page  16.  "  A  technical  school  is  a 
post-graduate  school.  In  this  respect  it  ranks  with  schools  of  law,  theology 
and  medicine.**  Page  30.  "The  technical  school  is  one  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  industrial  school  and  is  thoroughly  professional  in  its 
character.  Qualification  for  admission  should  be  a  preliminary  course  in 
college  or  scientific  school  or  its  equivalent.**  If  the  masters  in  technical 
schools  class  their  courses  as  post-graduate,  the  examination  into  the  prac- 
tice of  so  many  of  our  colleges  is  germane  to  the  present  investigation. 

Without  again  enumerating  the  individuals  voting,  the  popular  opinion 
may  be  tabulated  thus.  Out  of  115  papers,  seventy-six  express  themselves 
as  not  favoring  such  degrees  as  B.  C.  K.,  ten  either  use  them  or  see  no  ob- 
jection to  their  use,  and  twenty-nine  do  not  answer  the  question. 

As  to  the  question  whether  a  liberal  education  could  be  gained  by  studies 
largely  technical,  your  committee  expected  even  a  greater  uniformity  of 
reply  than  was  received,  so  that  when  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  and  President  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  training  of  teachers,  whose  replies  are  sent  by  President  Low, 
answers  this  question  :  "A  liberal  education  cannot  be  obtained  by  studies 
largely  technical,  if  the  words  *  liberal'  and  'technical*  be  used  in  their 
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ordinary  si^iificance.  They  are  opposites.  The  question  is  asked  either  in 
ignorance  of  this  fact  or  under  a  misapprehension.*'  Your  committee  might 
hare  been  in  doubt  if  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  propound  a  question  bear- 
ing upon  its  face  so  palpable  a  contradiction  of  terms,  were  it  not  that 
other  replies  had  been  received. 

Thus  Harvard  answers  the  question :  *'  Yes, — if  the  course  include  ample 
theory  with  practice."  And  President  James  B.  Angell,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  sajrs,  "We  think  so."  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  to 
show  that  in  other  fields  than  medicine,  doctors  disagree. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  consensus  of  opinion,  Dr.  Butler  has  the  largest 
following,  the  replies  may  be  tabulated  with  fairness  as  follows  :  Sixty-four 
do  not  think  a  lil>eral  education  can  be  obtained  by  studies  largely  technical, 
twenty  think  that  they  can,  and  thirty-one  do  not  answer  the  question. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  these  results  be  communicated  to 
the  colleges  and  the  various  college  associations,  since  it  shows  by  the  con- 
sensus of  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  of  their  own  number. 

L  That  it  is  possible  to  give  the  degrees  a  definite  value,  representing 
courses  fairly  equivalent  as  to  their  mental  discipline. 

XL  That  the  first  degree  can  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  three  well  de- 
fined and  clearly  understood  titles. 

m.  That  the  giving  of  professedly  academical  degrees  for  technical 
studies  causes  confusion  and  prevents  the  proper  use  of  the  degree.  And 
would  suggest  to  them  that  they  adopt  some  concerted  means  by  which 
these  desired  results  can  be  brought  about. 

This  suggestion  is  not  thought  to  be  an  impracticable  one  by  your  com- 
mittee since  some  of  the  college  associations  have  already  taken  action  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  academy  consider  the  propriety  of  fixing  a 
date  when  only  the  degrees  of  those  colleges  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
this  concerted  action  be  accepted  by  the  Academy. 


APPENDIX    II. 

A  PROPOSED  STANDARD   FOR  THE   A.   B.    DEGREE,    AND   THE 

EVIDENCE  REQUIRED  FOR  AN  EQUIVALENT 

PREPARATORY  EDUCATION. 

Probably  the  report  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance  to  the  Academy 
is  that  of  defining  the  standard  for  the  A.  B.  Degree,  and  the  rules  for  de- 
termining the  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  this 
degree.  And  in  the  questions  sent  to  the  college  presidents  this  subject 
was  in  mind  when  they  were  asked : 

**What  proportion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  (a)  ancient  languages 
and  literature?  (^)  Modem  languages  and  literature?  (c)  Mathematics? 
{d)  Natural  and  physical  sciences  ?  {e)  Historical  and  moral  science  ?  in 
order  to  receive  the  A.  B.  Degree.'* 
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And  also : 

"What  changes  would  be  permissible  in  these  proportions  for  a  course 
leading  to  another  degree  and  yet  keep  it  of  equal  value  for  mental  disci- 
pline?" 

President  D.  J.  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  a  letter  accom- 
panying his  replies,  says  : 

"As  to  the  proportions  of  the  four  groups  of  studies,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge.  I  have  not  answered  the  four  questions  on  this  point,  as  I  doubt 
if  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  your  correspondents  will  agree,  and  I  mercifully 
refrain  trom  aading  to  the  diversity  of  answers.*' 

This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  returns.  To  tabulate  these  re- 
plies and  present  them  to  you  in  a  form  that  would  permit  their  discussion^ 
would  have  taken  more  time  than  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
in  the  brief  period  between  the  meetings. 

Fortunately  the  subject  has  been  under  the  prolonged  discussion  of  col- 
lege professors  and  we  are  enabled  to  use  the  results  of  this  careful  delibera- 
tion. While  the  subject  has  received  attention  from  several  college  asso- 
ciations, your  committee  has  become  more  familiar  with  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  Ohio  college  association.  Since  Ohio  is  a  state  containing  an 
abundance  of  colleges  of  every  grade,  and,  while  possibly  no  longer  to  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  West,  the  time  of  her  descent  from  that  posi- 
tion of  glory  being  so  recent,  she  would  still  be  in  sympathy  with  their 
methods  and  life,  hence  her  colleges  would  be  apt  to  represent  the  middle 
ground,  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Academy.  Neither  insisting  on 
the  maximum  requirement  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yielding  to  a  demand  for 
the  minimum  on  the  other.  Again  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio  college  as- 
sociation, reached  afler  mature  deliberation,  will  be  much  more  apt  to  form 
a  sound  basis  than  your  committee  would  be  able  to  recommend  after  a  few 
months  study  on  the  subject. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  academy  adopt  provisionally  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Ohio  college  association  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  as  the 
minimum  standard  to  be  accepted  by  them,  i.  e.,  that  the  degree  of  any  in- 
stitution representing  a  less  amount  of  work  in  the  lines  indicated  shall 
not  be  accepted  by  us  as  complying  with  one  of  the  conditions  of  fellow- 
ship, with  the  single  possible  exception  of  the  length  of  the  college  year, 
since  many  of  our  Eastern  colleges  have  now  less  than  thirty  nine  weeks  of 
study. 

This  standard  is  as  follows  :  * 

^  I.  That  all  Baccalaureate  Degrees  be  placed  upon  an  equality  of  rank, 
and  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  courses  of  study  essentially  equiva- 
lent in  point  of  time  involved  and  amount  and  thoroughness  of  work  re- 
quired. 

"  II.  That  in  order  to  this  end  the  following  courses  of  study  be  adopted 
by  the  association  as  the  minimum  of  requirements  for  the  several  degrees 
in  the  colleges  of  the  association,  it  being  understood  that  full  equivalents 
shall  be  provided  in  all  cases  of  departure  from  these  courses. 

*  Transaction  of  the  Association  of  Ohio  Colleges,  1889,  p.  63. 
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First  Course — For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Preparatory  Course.  I.  I/atin.— Grammar  complete ;  Cssar,  four  books  ; 
Cicero,  seven  orations ;  Virgirs  ^^neid,  six  books  ;  Prose  Composition,  parts 
I  and  2. 

'*IL  Greek. — Grammar  complete;  Anabasis,  three  books;  Homer's 
Iliad,  one  book  ;  Prose  Composition,  part  I. 

"III.  Mathematics.— Arithmetic ;  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions ;  Plane  Geometry. 

"IV.  History  and  Geography.— History  of  the  United  States  ;  Outlines 
of  History  ;  Political  and  Physical  Geography. 

"  V.     Bnglish. — Grammar ;  Analysis  ;  Composition. 

College  Course.  I.  Language  and  Literature. — Seventeen  terms  as  fol- 
lows :  Latin,  five  terms ;  Greek,  six  terms;  Modem  Language,  three  terms  ; 
Rhetoric,  one  term  ;  English  Literature,  two  terms. 
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II.  Mathematics. — Five  terms  as  follows :  Algebra  complete ;  Geometry 
complete  ;  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  one  term 
each. 
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III.  Natural  Science.— Six  terms  as  follows:  Physics;  Astronomy  or 
Mechanics ;  Chemistry ;  Physiology ;  Botany ;  Geology  or  Zoology,  one 
term  each. 

"IV.  Philosophy.— Four  terms,  as  follows  :  Psychology  Ethics;  Logic  ; 
Christian  Evidences,  one  term  each. 

•*  V.  History  and  Political  Science.— Four  terms,  as  follows :  Modem 
History,  two  terms ;  Political  Economy,  one  term  ;  Science  of  Government, 
•ne  term. 

"Second  Course. — For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

"  Preparatory  Course. — The  same  as  that  for  the  arts,  except  that  German 
or  Elementary  Science,  and  English  may  be  substituted  for  the  Greek  of 
that  course. 

"College  Course.— The  same  requirements  as  in  the  College  Course  for 
degree  in  the  arts,  except  that  a  full  equivalent  ic  modem  languages  and 
literature  is  substituted  for  the  Greek  of  that  course. 

"NoTB.— A  term  of  study  as  here  used  comprises  thirteen  weeks  of  five 
recitations  of  an  hour  in  every  week.  Three  studies  are  carried  on  simul- 
taneously, so  that  nine  such  terms  make  a  year's  work  in  the  college 
course. 

"  3,  That  in  order  properly  to  carry  out  the  program  of  college  studies 
above  laid  down,  the  colleges  be  manned  with  an  adequate  faculty  and  fur- 
nished with  museums  and  laboratories  for  practice  in  the  physical  sciences, 
apparatus  and  libraries  sufficient  for  Uie  purposes  of  a  thorough  college  train- 
ing. Colleges  conferring  the  degree  in  the  arts  and  in  Philosophy  should 
have  the  following  chairs  of  instruction  :  Latin,  Greek,  Modem  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
Rhetoric,  English  and  History,  Psychology,  Ethics  and  Political  Science. 

Should  this  be  adopted  provisionally  it  is  also  suggested  that  these  require- 
ments be  sent  to  the  Faculties  of  the  various  colleges,  ist.  If  in  their  opin- 
ion the  requirements  are  too  severe  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  if  so,  in  what 
respect     2d.  To  tabulate  the  time  required  in  their  own  college  for  required 
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in  their  own  college  for  each  of  the  studies,  so  that  the  Academy  can  deter- 
mine if  the  degrees  of  their  institution  should  be  recognized  by  the 
Academy. 

After  thus  giving  all  the  colleges  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  Academy 
at  some  future  session  discuss  this  matter  more  fully,  and  determine  a  stand- 
ard, publishing  a  list  of  colleges  whose  degress,  or  some  of  them,  will  be 
accepted  by  us.  Some  minor  questions  relating  to  this  part  of  the  report 
Can  better  be  discussed  a  little  later. 

What  rule  should  the  Academy  adopt  to  determine  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  an  A.  B.  degree  ? 

I.  As  to  college  bred  men.  It  is  not  justice  to  an  A.  B.  of  any  college  to 
accept  any  other  degree  from  that  college  unless  the  faculty  esteem  the 
course  of  equal  value.  Hence  the  Academy  ought  to  accept  other  degrees 
as  an  evidence  of  preliminary  training  from  those  colleges  (i)  whose  A.  B  is 
accepted  and  (2)  whose  faculties  express  the  opinion  that  the  other  degrees 
are  fairly  equivalent  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  after  this  year  the 
bachelor  degree,  other  than  the  A.  B.  will  not  be  accepted  unless  the  Aca- 
demy has  the  assurance  from  the  faculty  of  the  practical  equivalence  of  the 
degree,  and  that  the  applicant  be  informed  of  the  reason  of  delay  should  the 
faculty  neglect  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

There  are  some  colleges,  by  reason  of  a  choice  either  in  courses  or  in 
studies,  whose  A.  B.  degree  would  not  for  every  course  come  up  to  our 
standard.  If  the  election  is  for  courses  the  faculty  evidently  consider  these 
courses  of  equal  value,  and  if  any  one  course  would  correspond  to  our  stand- 
ard, the  others  would  come  under  the  proposed  rule  as  equivalent.  But 
where  the  election  is  in  studies,  as  in  Harvard,  where  their  catalogue 
strongly  urges  students  **  to  make  their  choice  with  the  utmost  care,  under 
the  best  advice,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  studies  from  first  to  last 
may  form  a  rationally  connected  whole.  It  is  believed  that  any  plan  of 
study  deliberately  made  and  adhered  to,  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  stu- 
dent than  studies  chosen  by  him  from  year  to  year,  without  plan,  under  the 
influence  of  temporary  preferences,"*  the  Academy  must  decide  whether  they 
shall  accept  this  standard,  or  require  each  applicant  to  also  submit  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  by  him.  To  be  sure  the  faculty  assert  by  recom- 
mending for  a  degree  that  any  selection  of  studies  properly  taught  and 
tested  by  a  proper  examination  gives  an  equivalent  training,  but  if  this  rule 
applies  to  colleges  whose  courses  are  so  largely  elective,  is  it  fair  to  grad- 
uates of  other  colleges  whose  theory  is  at  variance  with  this  ? 

II.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  have  no  degree  or  only  an  hon- 
orary degree  ?  Shall  we  accept  men  who  have  had  no  residence  at  college  ? 
There  is  possibly  a  constitutional  l>arrier  that  makes  the  discussion  of  this 
question  useless.  Art.  3,  Section  2,  specifies  that  Fellows  shall  be  Alumni, 
but  paragraph  2,  may  limit  this  to  a  Medical  School.     Paragraph  i,  spcci- 

•  Catalogue  1890-91,  p.  155, 
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fies  a  systematic  course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate.  Assuming  that 
these  constitutional  restrictions  do  not  impose  a  barrier  your  committee  de- 
sires to  discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  apart  from  constitutional  require- 
ments. We  have  had  two  classes  of  applicants  under  this  general  division. 
I.  Those  who  have  had  no  residence  at  college  at  all.  2.  Those  who,  for 
any  reason,  did  not  complete  their  course.  To  endeavor  to  get  a  clear  rule 
for  the  determination  of  the  eligibility  of  the  first  class,  the  following  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  college  presidents : 

'*  Do  yon  think  it  possible  for  any  one  by  means  of  private  tutors,  or  self- 
study,  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  liberal  education  as  can  be  obtained  by 
residence  and  study  in  a  college  ?'' 

The  replies  are  almost  unanimously  in  the  negative,  out  of  105  returns,  I 
have  tabulated  94,  who  positively  deny  the  possibility,  and  there  are  three 
others  who  think  that  while  under  private  tutors  the  training  might  be 
accomplished,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  student  unaided  by  associates  or  tutors- 
But  this  is  misleading ;  thus  one  reply  counted  as  affirmative  reads  *'  possi- 
ble, improbable,  except  for  the  John  Stuart  Mills."  (Univ.  of  California). 
Another,  "  Certainly,  but  not  often  attained."  (Univ.  of  Indiana).  Proba- 
bly the  most  happy  reply  to  this  question  came  from  Brown  ;  "  Not  if  the 
same  person  is  had  in  mind  for  the  two  sorts  of  training.  Of  course  a  very 
able  man  can  by  himself  learn  more  than  a  fool  can  under  the  best  appli- 
ances." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  we  will  make  fewer  mistakes  if  we  decline 
to  accept  men  who  have  had  no  residence  at  college,  unless  indeed  some 
institution  will  be  found  willing  to  examine  them  and  grant  them  a  degree, 
as  Queen's  College,  Kingston  seems  to  ofifer  in  its  extra  mural  courses. 
Your  committee  is  well  aware  that  this  may  exclude  from  our  membership 
many  whose  fellowship  would  be  of  great  value  and  with  whom  the  Aca- 
demy ought  to  delight  to  associate,  but,  as  the  president  of  last  year  so 
aptly  asserted,  we  are  a  missionary  society.  Our  influence  for  good  will  be 
felt,  if  felt  at  all  upon  those  preparing  to  enter  the  profession.  And  if  these 
men,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule,  have  a  true 
desire  to  advance  the  educational  standing  of  our  profession  they  will  see 
that  our  position  is  consistent  with  our  avowed  principles,  and  will  respect 
it  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  for  the  Academy  to  show  its  appreciation 
of  the  exceptional  cases  by  voting  them  an  Honorary  Membership. 

That  our  power  and  influence  will  be  greater  by  limiting  our  Active  Mem- 
bership to  the  college-bred  is  illustrated  by  the  following  correspondence. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  the  letters  were  intended  for  publication  I  will  not 
indicate  the  identity  of  the  author,  other  than  that  he  is  the  president  of  one 
of  our  larger  universities.     The  first  bears  date  of  Jan.  9,  1891. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  5th  is  before  me  [the  circular  letter  of  the  committee]. 
I  have  answered  in  the  usual  unsatisfactory  way  which  must  necessarily  be 
adopted  as  to  such  printed  questions.  I  am  impelled  to  sa^  that  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine  has  probably  a  larger  work  on  its  hands  than  it 
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can  soon  accomplish  within  the  circle  of  its  own  profession.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  great  advance,  one  almost  hopeless,  however,  if  the 
students  who  enter  Medical  Schools  could  be  required  to*have  any  sort  of  a 
degree  before  they  are  admitted.  It  was  once  stated  l>efore  the  Literary 
Club  of  Chicago,  when  such  a  subject  was  under  discussion,  by  the  President 
of  an  University,  that  in  the  eight  Medical  Schools  in  Chicago,  not  so  many 
as  two  per  cent,  of  the  students  had  any  degree  at  all.  This  used  to  be  true 
of  the  Medical  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
remedied  yet.  We  lose  a  score  of  students  every  year,  who  have  been  with 
us  one  to  three  terms,  or  one  to  three  years,  and  who  leave  us  to  go  to  Medi- 
cal Schools.  A  poor  student  who  took  chemistry  for  one  or  two  terms,  and 
failed  in  that,  is  almost  sure  to  write  me  in  a  year  or  two  from  some  Medi- 
cal School,  and  want  his  grade  in  chemistry,  which  will  be  accepted  by  the 
school  where  he  is.  I  used  to  write  to  my  friends  in  the  medical  faculties, 
of  whom  I  had  many,  protesting  against  the  reception  of  the  standings  we 
sent ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  I  have  seen  the  men  whom  we  eliminated  for 
poor  scholarship  graduated  as  Doctors  of  Medicine  before  their  superior 
class-mates  who  remained  with  us  obtained  their  degrees  of  B.  S.  I  beg  to 
suggest,  in  no  captious  or  caviling  spirit,  that  when  your  Academy  has 
brought  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States  up  the  standard  of  the 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  latter  will  need  little  looking  after." 

Of  course  a  letter  expressing  such  kindly  criticism  demanded  a  reply.    In 

this  it  was  stated  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  being  college-bred  as 

well  as  graduates  of  Medical  Schools,  had  the  same  right  to  investigate  the 

methods  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.    To  this  the  following  reply  was 

received : 

''I  thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  inform  me  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  As  it  seems  that  the  fences 
about  the  medical  profession  are  all  removed,  or  are  so  full  of  gaps  as  to  be 
nearly  useless,  it  would  seem  that  an  effort  to  build  up  within  the  profession 
itself  an  organization,  such  that  membership  in  it  should  mean  both  merit 
and  culture,  would  be  both  desirable  and  feasible." 

In  reply  to  this  a  list  of  the  Fellows  were  sent  so  that  he  might  know  who 
were  the  *' fence-menders."  The  following  letter  completed  the  correspon- 
dence : 

"I  thank  you  for  your  list  of  ' fence  menders.'  It  contains  many  famil- 
iar and  honored  names,  as  well  as  a  good  number  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
pleasant  personal  acquaintance. 

**  Any  aid  which  I  can  give  you,  even  tho*  it  be  only  in  a  remote  and 
inconsequential  way,  towards  carrying  forward  your  laudable  enterprise,  will 
be  most  cordially  furnished.'' 

And  this  but  voices  the  sentiments  of  other  correspondents  when  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  Academy. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Should  there  be 
any  position  to  which  a  medical  man  is  eligible  after  an  examination,  and  if 
that  examination  is  made  to  include  the  subjects  of  preliminary  studies  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  fairly  equivalent  to  the  examinations  for  an  A.  B. 
degree,  then  those  that  pass  such  an  examination  should  be  accepted.  Your 
committee  is  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  examination  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  marine  hospital  service,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  either  of  them. 
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Bat  a  man  may  enter  college  in  the  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  and  be  grad- 
uated an  A.  B.,  and  we  accept  him  notwithstanding  his  college  life  has  ex- 
tended only  over  two  or  three  years,  because  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  that  he  should  have  the  degree.  Suppose  now  a  man  enters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  leaves  before  graduation,  shall  the  two  or  three 
yeais  residence  in  this  case  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent?  In  many  cases 
assuredly  not  for  there  is  not  an  equivalence  in  the  amount  of  the  prelim- 
inary studies.  But  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  where,  from  loss  of  health 
or  what  not,  the  student  was  forced  to  leave  before  graduation.  His  studies 
may  have  been  kept  up,  and  when  the  cause  was  removed,  his  class  had 
graduated,  and  he  immediately  entered  the  Medical  School.  If  there  are  any 
such  cases,  can  a  plan  be  formed  that  will  be  just  to  these  and  fair  to  every 
one.  Above  all  things  the  Academy  ought  not  to  suggest  any  short  cuts  in 
our  educational  system,  it  would  be  fair  for  us  to  require  more,  but  never  less 
than  is  demanded  by  the  college  of  his  choice.  Therefore  we  ought  never  to 
accept  any  one  who  enters  upon  his  medical  college  life  before  his  class-mates 
who  finish  their  course  have  been  graduated.  For  the  rest,  as  we  rely  upon 
the  faculty  in  accepting  the  possession  of  a  degree  as  the  evidence  of  having 
the  preliminary  training,  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  same  source  for  an  opin- 
ion of  the  fitness  of  the  exceptional  cases. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  that  all  applications  for  fellowship  by 
those  who  do  not  have  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  or  certificate  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  which  the  appli- 
cant was  formally  a  student,  stating  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
belief  the  applicant's  preliminary  education  is  fairly  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired by  them  for  their  A.  B.  degree,  and  that  they  are  willing  that  he 
should  be  recorded  as  a  former  student  of  their  college  and  received  by  us  as 
freely  as  if  he  were  an  alumnus.  It  might  be  well  also  for  this  paper  to  men- 
tion the  length  of  time  spent  at  college  and  that  he  did  not  attend  medical 
lecture  before  his  class-mates  graduated. 

Members  of  Council  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tions being  in  such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  quickly  acted  upon.  The  eligi- 
bility or  non-eligibility  of  the  applicant  should  be  shown  clearly  upon  the 
face  of  the  application. 

They  also  know  of  the  efforts  of  some  who  are  ineligible  to  become  Fellows 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  If  a  rule  be  adopted  referring 
the  educational  fitness  of  those  who  do  not  possess  a  degree  to  the  faculty  of 
their  <x>llege,  we  would  not  only  have  a  rule  easily  understood,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  suspicion  of  favoritism,  but  the  application  of  those  without  degrees 
could  be  acted  upon  after  a  scrutiny  similar  to  that  given  to  those  possessing 
degrees. 
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APPENDIX  III. 
THE  LIBERAL  CULTURE  OF  MEDICAL  TEACHERS. 

The  committee  has  not  made  very  much  progress  witli  tliis  investigation. 
It  has  secured  a  number  of  additional  catalogues,  and  has  been  able  to  indi- 
cate the  Academic  degrees  of  a  few  of  the  faculties. 

It  has  a  nearly  complete  card  catalogue  of  the  medical  faculties,  and  the 
next  step  would  be  to  consult  the  triennial  catalogues  and  obtain  the  names 
of  the  men  graduating  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  But,  as  the  Committee  on  Eli- 
gible Fellows  are  engaged  in  cataloguing  all  physicians  who  are  alumni  of 
literary  institutions,  your  committee  think  it  will  be  much  easier  for  them 
to  pick  out  the  few  members  of  medical  faculties  tlian  for  the  present  com- 
mittee to  re-examine  the  catalogues.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  if  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  continue  this  work,  that  it  be  transferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Eligible  Fellows. 


APPENDIX  IV. 
LIST  OF  COLLEGES  RESPONDING  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Your  committee  desires  to  acknow^ledge  its  indebtedness  to  the  following 
for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  report,  and  to  thank  the  presidents 
and  faculties  for  their  interest  in  our  letter  of  inquiry  and  the  pains  taken 
by  them  to  answer  so  fully  the  long  list  of  questions  : 

List  I.     Questions  answered  either  in  full  or  in  part. 

ARKANSAS. 

F.  R.  Earle,  President  of  Cane  Hill  College. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Prof.  Martin  Kellog,  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Faculty,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
J.  N.  Beard,  President  Napa  College. 
Rev.  D.  A.  Mobly,  President  San  Joaquin  Valley  College. 

COLORADO. 

(Unsigned),  School  of  Mines. 

Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  Prscident  State  Agricultural  College. 

DELAWARE. 

A.  N.  Raub,  President  Delaware  College. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  National  Deaf  Mute  College. 

FLORIDA. 

(Unsigned),  Rollins  College. 

GEORGIA. 

W.  A.  Candler,  President  Emery  College. 

C.  W.  Hutton,  President  South  Georgia  College. 

ILLINOIS. 

J.  G.  Evans,  President  Hedding  College. 

Frederick  Schaub,  President  German-English  College. 

(Unsigned),  Lake  Forest  University. 

A.  E.  Turner,  President  Lincoln  University. 

A.  A.  Kendrick,  President  Shurtleff  College. 

Selim  H.  Peabody,  President  University  of  Illinois. 

(Unsigned),  Wheaton  College. 
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INDIANA. 

D.  S.  Jordan,  President  University  of  Indiana. 

W.  S.  Stott,  President  Franklin  College. 

D.  W.  Fisher,  President  Hanover  College. 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  President  Union  Christian  College. 

J.  J.  Mills,  President  Eartham  College. 

(Unsigned),  Butler  University. 

IOWA. 

T.  J.  Kennedy,  President  Amity  College. 

W.  S.  Perry  (Bishop  oflowa),  President  of  Griswold  College. 

G.  A.  Carpenter,  President  Drake  University. 

George  A.  Gates,  President  Iowa  College. 

A.  G.  Wilson.  President  Lennox  College. 

J.  S.  Mills,  President  Western  College. 

C.  A.  Schaeffer,  President  State  University. 
John  Stuart,  President  Central  University. 

M.  Cooney,  Vice  President  St.  Joseph's  University. 
Prof.  Gustav  Bothine,  Norwegian  Lutheran  College. 
(Unsigned),  Simpson  College. 

KANSAS. 

F.  H.  Snow,  Chancellor  University  of  Kansas. 

A.  Schuyler,  President  Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
Franklin  Johnson,  President  Ottowa  College. 

KENTUCKY. 

William  A.  Obercham,  President  Ogden  College. 

D.  Fennessy,  President  St.  Mary's  College. 

D.  W.  Baston,  President  Kentucky  Wesleyan  University. 

LOUISIANA. 

(Unsigned),  College  at  New  Orleans. 

W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt,  President  Centenary  College. 

MAINE. 

W.  De  W.  Hyde,  President  Bowdoin  College. 

MARYLAND. 

Thomas  Fell,  President  St.  Johns  College. 

D.  C.  Gilman,  President  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

W.  H.  Warren,  President  Boston  University. 
(Unsigned),  Harvard  University. 
Franklin  Carter,  President  Williams  College. 

E.  H.  Capen,  President  Tufts  College. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Chairmaa  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Wellesley  College. 

MICHIGAN. 

James  B.  Angell,  President  University  of  Michigan. 

G.  B.  McElroy,  President  Adrian  College. 

S.  B.  Harvey,  Acting  President  Grand  Traverse  College. 

MINNESOTA. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  President  University  of  Minnesota. 

Prof.  Goodhire,  at  the  request  of  the  President  after  consultation  with  the 
Faculty,  Carleton  College. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A.  H.  Beals,  President  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 

MISSOURI. 

J.  B.  Ellis.  President  Morrisville  College. 

T.  F.  Ingalls,  President  Drury  College. 

M.  S.  Snow,  President  Washington  University. 

J.  S.  Kendall,  President  Pritchett  Institute. 

J.  G.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  William  Jewell  College. 
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NEBRASKA. 

H.  K.  Warren,  President  Gates  College. 

C.  £.  Bessy,  Acting  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska. 

H.  A.  Crane,  lately  President  of  Nebraska  Central  College. 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  P.  Durper,  Dean  Hobart  College. 
J.  M,  Taylor,  President  Vasser  College. 
Charles  Van  Norden,  President  Elmira  College. 
E.  S.  Frisbie.  President  Wells  College. 
Seth  Low,  President  Columbia  College. 

C.  K.  Adams,  President  Cornell  University. 
H.  E.  Webster,  President  Union  University. 

D.  J.  Hill,  President  University  of  Rochester. 
C.  N.  Sims,  Chancellor  Syracuse  University. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  President  Wake  Forest  College. 

J.  F.  Crowell,  President  Trinity  College. 

(Unsigned),  Rutherford  College. 

Prof.  H.  T.  J.  Ludwig,  at  request  of  President,  North  Carolina  College. 

OHIO. 

E.  D.  Warfield,  President  Miami  University. 

C.  F.  Thwing,  President  Western  Reserve  University. 
J.  B.  Ashford,  President  Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 

C.  W.  Super,  President  Ohio  University. 
(Unsigned),  Otterbein  University. 

J.  D.  Irons,  President  Muskingum  College. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  King,  Oberlin. 

Prof.  John  M.  Ellis,  President  Ohio  College  Association. 

Eliza  H.  Lord,  Dean  College  for  Women  Western  Reserve  University. 

OREGON. 

(Unsigned),  McMinville  College. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

W.  H.  Appleton,  President  Swathmore  College. 
T.  L.  Seip,  President  Muhlenberg  College. 

D.  H.  Wheeler,  President  Allegheny  College. 
J.  E.  Rhoads,  President  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

K.  G.  Ferguson,  President  Westminster  College. 

J.  J.  Murphy,  President  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

G.  W.  Atherton,  President  State  College. 

(Unsigned),  Haverford  College.  ^ 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

H.  E.  Shepherd,  President  College  of  Charleston. 
W.  W.  Grier,  President  Erskine  College. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Lewis  McLowth,  President  Agricultural  College. 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  President  Pierre  University. 
H.  B.  Grose,  President  South  Dakota  University* 

TENNESSEE. 

E.  M.  Cranath,  President  Fiske  University. 
(Unsigned),  Bethel  College. 
(Unsigned),  Hiwassee  College. 

TEXAS. 

(Unsigned),  University  of  Texas. 

VERMONT. 

M.  H.  Bickhen,  President  University  of  Vermont. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Julius  A.  Dreher,  President,  Roanoke  College. 

Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  Faculty  University  of  Virginia. 

Faculty  of  Randolph-Macon  College. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Thos.  E.  Peden,  President  West  Virginia  College. 
A.  McLean,  President  Bethany  College. 

WISCONSIN. 

W.  C.  Whitford,  President  Milton  College. 

A.  F.  Ernst,  President  North  Western  University. 

(Unsigned),  Racine  College. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Chandler,  Ripon  College. 

(Unsigned \  Beloit  College. 

In  addition  catalogues  of  eighteen  colleges  not  before  received  were  sent, 

and  letters  of  acknowledgement  and  partial  answer  or  explanation  from — 

H.  C.  Johnson,  President  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Cady  Staley,  President  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  H.  Smart,  President  of  Perdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  A.  Leavitt,  President  Ewing  College,  111. 

G.  T.  Fairchild,  President  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

H.  H.  Goodell,  President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

M.  C.  Fenald,  President  Maine  Agricultural  College. 

F.  G.  Walker,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

W.  S.  Basinger,  President  N.  Greorgia  Agricultural  College. 

H.  Q.  Butterfield,  President  Olivet  College,  Mich. 

J.  M.  Davis,  President  Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio. 

John  Penases,  President  Santa  Clara  College,  Cal. 

Peter  McVicker,  President  Washburn  College,  Kas. 

W.  E.  Damall,  Private  Secretary  to  the  President  of  Washington  and  Lee.Univ.  Va. 

Charles  A.  filanchard,  President  Wheaton  College,  111. 

A.  C.  Fairchild,  Doane  College,  Nebraska. 

R.  B.  Youngman,  Clerk  of  the  Faculty  of  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 

H.  N.  Van  Dyke,  President's  Secretary,  College  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Morton,  President  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  N  J. 

John  W.  Peck,  President  Rennselear  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

H.  Imoda,  President  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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OONTBNTS : 
Prgoram  of  the  XVII  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Acadbmy  ynll  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cadillac,  Detroit,  Michigan,  beginning  on  Saturday,  June  4th,  1892. 

PROGRAM. 

Saturday,  June  4tli9  at  ten  o'clock  A.  SI. 

opening  of  the  Session. 

Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Last  Annual  Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Treasurer*8  Report 

New  Business. 

RBPORTS  OP  COMMITTBBS. 

1.  On  "Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine.**  Richard  J.Dungli- 
son,  (Univ.  Pa.  '52,)  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  On  "Eligible  Fellows."  Justin  E.  Emerson.  (Williams,  »65.)  Chair- 
man, Detroit,  Mich. 

3.  On  the  "Requirements  for  Preliminary  Education  in  the  various  Med- 
ical Colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada."  Z.  B.  Adams,  (Bowdoin, 
'49,)  Chairman,  Framingham,  Mass.* 

4.  On  the  "Comparative  Value  of  Academical  Degrees."  Charles  Mcln- 
tire,  (Lafayette,  '68,)  Chairman,  Easton,  Pa. 

5.  "To  Change  the  Language  of  the  Certificate." 

Reading  op  Papbrs. 

"The  Value  of  Academical  Training  Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Medi- 
cine. ' 

1.  Elbert  Wing,  (Illinois  Coll.  *75,)  Chicago,  111. 

2.  Walter  D.  Bidwell,  (Williams,  '81,)  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Herman  B.  Allyn,  (Univ.  Pa.,  '82,)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Helen  P.  Warner,  (Vassar,  '68,)  Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Value  of  a  Collegiate  Degree  as  an  Evidence  of  Fitness  for  the 
Study  of  Medicine."  L.  Harrison  Mettler,  (Coll.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.,  '83,) 
Chicago,  111. 

*  Dr.  Adams  suteequently  declined  the  appointment. 


Discussion  opened  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  (Univ.  Pa.,  '51,)  Philadelphia, Pa. 
New  Business. 
Recess  at  12.30. 

Afternoon  Sefiuslon  at  a^jo. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Academy  by  the  President.  "Essentials  and 
Non-essentials  in  Medical  Education."  P.  S.  Conner,  (Dartmouth,  '59,) 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Reading  of  Papers. 

*'The  Value  of  the  General  Preparatory  Training  afforded  by  the  College 
as  compared  with  the  Special  Preparatory  Work  .suggested  by  the  Medical 
School  in  the  Preliminary  Education  of  the  Physician."  Thomas  P.  Moses, 
(Bowdoin,  '57,)  Urbana  University,  O. 

Discussion  opened  by  R.  C.  Kedzie,  (Oberlin,  '47,)  Agricultural  College* 
Mich. 

"The  Newer  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States." 

1.  Charles  Jewett,  (Bowdoin,  '64,)  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  W.  J.  Herdman,  (Univ.  Mich.,  '72,)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

3.  Elbert  Wing,  (Illinois  Coll.,  '75,)  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion  opened  by  P.  D.  Keyser,  (Univ.  Jena.,  '64,)  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
New  Business. 
Recess  at  5.00. 

Re-unlon  Session  at  6.oo  P.  SI. 

The  Re-union  Dinner  will  be  served  at  6.30;*  the  "UNGEWUNELIC," 
will  be  read  post  prandium. 

Second  Day^  Monday,  June  6tby  at  9  A.  HI. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Action  on  Proposed  Amendments. f 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 

New  Business. 

Reading  op  Papers. 

**The  Financial  Aspects  of  our  Academy.*'  R.  Lowry  Sibbet,  (Peuna. 
Coll..* 56,)  Carlisle,  Pa.t 

"Does  a  Classical  Course  enable  the  Medical  Student  to  shorten  the  Pe- 
riod of  Professional  Study?"  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  (Univ.  Mich.,  *75,)  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Discussion  opened  by  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Boston ,  Mass. 

*'Tbe  Necessity  and  proper  Manaer  of  Regelating  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine."    Perry  H.  Millard,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Discussion  opened  by  S.  J.  Jones,  (Dickinson,  *S7,)  Chicago,  111. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business, 

*See  memoranda. 

t  See  memoranda. 

X  The  Committee  on  Papers  will  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  Dr.  Sibbet  to  read 
his  iMiper  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  Art.  VII  of  the  constitu.- 
tion. 


Indnction  of  President  Elect. 

Appointments  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New  Business. 

Rough  minutes  read. 

Adjournment 

MEMORANDA. 

The  RE-UNION  DINNER  will  be  served  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac.  The 
price  of  a  ticket,  fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Academy,  is  TWO  DOLLARS. 
All  who  desire  to  participate  will  please  remit  this  amount  to  Dr.  Edwin  S. 
Shcrrill,  141  Fort  St.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  To  Article  III,  Sec.  2,  paragraph  4,  which  niKo  reads : 

(4)  The  Fellows  shall  also  have' had  an  experience  of  three  years  in  the 
I*ractice  of  Medicine ^  in  one  or  more  of  its  recognized  departments,  and 
shall  have  a  good  moral  and  professional  character. 

The  Amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Learlus  Connor,  strikes  out  the  words 
"have  an  experience  ot  three  years  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  one  or 
more  of  its  recognized  departments  and  shall  have"— so  that  the  amended 
paragraph  would  read:  "The  Fellows  shall  also  have  a  good  moral  and 
professional  character.** 

2.  To  Article  VII,  which  now  reads : 

Article  VII.    Rkvbnub. 

The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  Fees,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  the  certificates  of  Membership,  and  Donations.  The  Initia- 
tion fee  is  the  only  pecuniary  consideration  that  is  obligatory,  and  shall  be 
paid  before  admission  and  registration.  It  shall  be  five  dollars  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Council. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  changes  the  article 
ao  as  to  read:  "The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  fees,  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy,  and  Annual  Dues.  The  Initiation  fee  shall 
be  ten  dollars,  and  shall  include  the  Certificate  of  Membership ;  it  shall  be 
paid  before  admission  and  registration.  The  Annual  Dues  shall  be  three 
dollars.** 

3.  To  Article  X,  which  now  reads : 

Article  X.    Certificates. 

A  Latin  Certificate  of  fellowship,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Academy  and 
the  signature  of  the  officers,  shall  be  issued  to  any  Fellow  on  payment  of 
its  actual  cost. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  substitutes  'Hhe  in- 
itiation fee,**  for  **it8  actual  cost,*'  at  the  close  of  the  article/making  it  to 


A  Latin  Certificate  of  fellowship,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Academy  and 
the  signature  of  the  officers,  shall  be  issued  to  any  fellow,  on  payment  of 
the  Initiation  fee. 

Railway  Concessions 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  mxit  the  same  concession  to  the  Fellows 
that  is  granted  to  the  members  0?  the  American  Medical  Association.  Pay 
fall  fare  to  Detroit  from  the  nearest  station  of  a  railroad  belonging  to  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  and  obtain  a  certificate,  which,  after  being  proper- 
ly endorsed  at  Detroit,  will  secure  your  return  by  the  same  line  at  yi  fare. 
Particulars  as  to  endorsement  will  be  announced  at  Detroit. 


Tlie  Headquarters  of  the  Academy  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  and  it 
will  add  to  the  sociability  of  the  meeting  if  all  the  members  would  find  it 
convenient  to  stay  at  this  Hotel. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Friday  evening,  June  3,  and 
also,  probably,  on  Saturday  morning.  Applications  for  fellowship  should 
be  presented  to  the  Council  at  one  of  these  meetings. 

All  communications  to  the  Secretary  that  will  not  certainly  reach  him  at 
home  by  June  ist,  had  better  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

OFFICERS. 

President — P.  S.  Conner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice  Presidents— R.  Lowry  Sibbet,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  George  J. 
Fisher,  Sing  Sing,  New  York  ;  Henry  M.  Lyman,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Louis 
S.  McMurtry,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Treasurer— J.  Cheston  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary— Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Secretary — Edgar  M.  Green,  Easton.  Pennsylvania. 

COUNCIL. 

Traill  Green,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
*Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Henry  O.  Marcy,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  L.  Gihon,  United  States  Navy. 

R.  Stansbury  Sutton,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
fLewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Frederic  H.  Gerrish,  Portland,  Maine. 

Leartus  Connor,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Samuel  J.  Jones,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Theophilus  Parvin,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  J.  Dunglison,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Carlton  P.  Frost,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

James  T.  Whitaker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

And  the  officers  of  the  Academy. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

I. — On  Requirements  for  Preliminary  Education  iu  the  various  Medical 
Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Z.  B.  Adams,  G.  L.  Por- 
ter, W.  L.  Bcebe,  S.  E.  Pickett  and  G.  W.  Major. 

2. —On  Laws  1ft egulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     R.  J.  Dunglison. 

3. — On  Eligible  Fellows.    J.  E.  Emerson,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.  Gerrish. 

4. — On  Comparative  Value  of  Academic  Degrees.     Chas.  Mclntire. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

I.— On  Papers.     Charles  Mclntire,  F.  H.  Gerrish,  Leartus  Connor. 

2.— To  Change  the  Language  of  the  Certificate.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,*  A.  L. 
Gihon,  H.  O.  Marcy. 

3 — Committee  of  Arrangements  for  next  meeting.      Leartus  Connor,  J.  E. 
Emerson,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  E.  S.  Sherrill,  Helen  F.  Warner. 
•  Died  Feb.  18, 1892. 
t  Died  Mar.  6. 189a. 
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Tm  AMBUCAir  AcADBMT  OP  Mbdicimx  is  oot  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  uaj  paper  or  sddresi  resd  st  its  meetings. 

ESSENTIALS  AND  NON-ESSENTIALS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Address  of  the  President,  P.  S.  Connhr,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TKLUOfWS  OP  TBB  AMERICAN  ACADSMY  OP  MBDICINB  : 

As  the  Science  of  Medicine  has  developed  and  its  Art  included  a  wider 
field ;  as  the  nature  of  diseases  has  been  more  clearly  apprehended  and  in- 
juries to  parts  become  more  frequent ;  as  specialty  after  specialty  has  been 
differentiated,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  masters  in  the  profe»> 
sion  have  been  occupied ;  undergraduate  instruction  has  more  or  less  corres> 
pondingly  increased  in  fulness  and  range,  and  undergraduate  studies  become 
more  numerous  and  more  exacting  of  thought  and  of  time.  From  the  origi- 
nal apprentice  system,  the  reading  and  riding  with  the  busy  doctor,  through 
a  supplemental  short  cottrse  then  courses  in  a  medical  school  of  limited 
Faculty  and  restricted  facilities,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  in  part  natural,  in 
psxt  forced,  education  of  the  medical  student  in  our  country  has  now  reached 
a  stage  in  which  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  there  must  have  been  a 
pupilage  extending  over  four  years  with  collegiate  instruction  in  three. 
The  prime  object  of  professional  life,  to  which  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nate, for  the  securing  of  which  ever3rthing  contributing  is  of  value  and  that 
in  direct  proportion  as  it  does  contribute,  is  the  healing  of  the  sick.  How- 
ever profound  the  scientific  investigation,  however  crucial  the  scientific 
experiment,  however  extensive  the  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  as  rendering 
possible  tmer  recognition  of  disease,  more  certain  application  of  remedies, 
^seedier  recovery  of  health,  or  easier  decline  to  the  grave,  that  it  is  of  great- 
est value.  It  is  the  Art  not  the  Science,  the  doing  not  the  knowing,  that 
must  take  place  in  the  front  line.  The  course  of  instruction  in  which  this  is 
most  clearly  recognized,  which  is  most  carefully  arranged  for  the  securing 
of  the  necessary  training,  this  is  the  best  course.  It  is  with  reference  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  after-life  work  of  the  physician  that  the  value  of  the 
various  studies  of  the  curriculum  is  to  be  determined,  that  they  are  to  be 
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classed  as  essentials  or  non-essentials,  or  perhaps  to  be  more  exact,  as  of 
greatest  of  mean  and  of  least  essentiality.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  is  value  and  great  value  too  in  pure  science,  but  so  far  as  medicine, 
medical  practice,  medical  men  are  concerned,  scientific  theories  and  scien- 
tific facts  that  cannot  be  applied  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  great  work  of 
the  physician  are  of  little  moment ;  can  become  otherwise  only  when  some 
new  discovery  has  shown  that  they  have  an  influence  upon  life  and  health, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  they  can  be  applied  in  protecting  or  reliev- 
ing. 

The  three  things  that  an  undergraduate  student  is  to  be  occupied  in 
learning  are,  the  body  which  is  the  subject  of  treatment,  the  morbid  con- 
ditions that  are  to  be  treated,  and  the  remedial  measures  therapeutic  and 
operative  by  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  effected.  To  acquire  such 
knowledge  in  full  is  impossible.  Only  in  the  most  general  way  can  he  in 
these  years  make  a  reconnaissance,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  to 
be  a  traveller,  the  detailed  survey  of  which  is  to  be  the  daily  work  of  the 
forty  years  or  more  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Anatomy  must  be  the  foundation  study.  Not  that  one  ignorant  of  it  or 
having  but  the  most  limited  knowledge  of  it  may  not  be  able  to  do  some* 
thing  in  relieving  an  ordinary  disease  or  treating  a  simple  injury;  the 
history  of  the  past,  quite  possibly  the  history  of  the  present,would  prove  the 
contrary.  Yet  without  question  it  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  the 
construction  of  the  body  which  is  to  be  treated.  But  all  anatomical  foots 
are  not  of  equal  value.  Here  as  ever  it  is  the  needful  which  should  be 
taught,  the  more  needful  the  more  thoroughly.  The  exact  origin  and 
insertion  of  muscles,  learned  with  difficulty,  forgotten  with  ease,  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  their  general 
positions,  actions  and  relations.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  back  or  the 
muscles  of  the  ear  are  non-essentials  as  compared  with  the  supporting  mus- 
cles of  the  anterior  abdomen  or  the  moving  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  great  arterial  tree  to  its  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth 
order,  is  of  less  value  than  that  of  the  relations  of  the  vessels  in  the  sevexBl 
regions  in  which  injuries  are  most  often  met  with  of  operations  most  often 
done.  What  material  defect  in  education  is  there  if  the  candidate  for 
graduation  can  not  name  in  order  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  or  give  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Vidian  nerve.  No  small  portion  of 
the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  text  books  and  to  the  hearing  of 
didactic  lectures  on  anatomy  is  practically  wasted,  because  of  want  of  in- 
struction as  to  what  must  be  and  what  may  be  learned,  and  because  of 
failure  to  emphasize  the  important  and  touch  lightly  or  not  at  all  on  the  un- 
important details.  Didactic  lectures  in  this  department  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  made  of  great  value  to  students,  many  of  whom  learn  far  more  readily 
by  the  ear  than  by  the  eye,  and  all  of  whom  are  strongly  drawn*  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  the  driest  of  topics  by  association  of  facts  and  judicious 
illustration  of  the  bearing  of  the  scientific  data  upon  the  practical  work  of 
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both  phyncian  and  surgeon.  But  it  is  at  the  table,  knife  in  hand  and  book  in 
front,  that  the  student  should  learn  his  anatomy ;  and  dissections  carefully 
made,  extending  over  the  whole  body,  studied  until  parts  and  relations  are 
thoroughly  known,  are  the  first  of  the  essentials. 

Physiology  having  to  do  with  the  functions  and  actions  of  healthy  organs 
and  systems,  as  necessary  to  the  physician  as  regional  anatomy  to  the 
surgeon,  is  another  and  very  important  essential.  But  its  study  can  be  made 
of  little  or  no  service  to  the  undergraduate  if  author  or  teacher,  losing  sight 
of  the  imperative  duty  of  presenting  great  general  principles  and  instruct- 
ing broadly  in  the  various  ways  of  development,  nutrition,  growth  and 
decay,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  of  speculation  and  opinion  and  too 
extensive  too  minute  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  myriad  investiga- 
tions, experiments  and  abstruse  calculations  of  the  busy  workers  of  the  day, 
serving  only  to  confuse  and  mystify. 

For  nearly  a  century  Chemistry  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  fund- 
amental branches,  the  teaching  of  which  has  been  made  an  important  part  of 
the  college  course,  demanding  no  small  portion  of  the  student's  time  in  the 
lecture  room  and  the  closet.  As  ordinarily  taught,  chiefly  in  its  inorganic 
division  with  some  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  in  health 
and  disease.  Chemistry  in  the  didactic  medical  course  is  a  non-essential  of 
the  first  order,  and  the  hours  devoted  to  it  are  simply  wasted.  There  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  one  way  in  which  it  should  be  studied,  and  that  practically; 
but  one  place,  and  that  the  laboratory.  It  does  not  take  long  for  any  one 
to  acquire  with  test  tubes  and  reagents,  under  the  direction  of  a  sensible 
and  skilful  instructor,  all  the  knowledge  of  Chemistry  that  a  medical  mah 
requires  for  his  daily  professional  use.  He  can  soon  learn  to  analyze  the 
nrine,  to  determine  the  composition  of  a  calculus^  to  recognize  the  non-liv- 
ing impurities  in  water,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  learn  this  much  ; 
having  done  so,  he  will  have  learned  all  of  Medical  Chemistry  that  he  will 
commonly  need  to  know.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  medicine  who  has  not  at  least  an  ordinary  school-boy  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  the  alcohols  and  the  ethers,  the  sugars 
and  the  fats.  If,  because  of  previous  training  and  natural  inclination,  the 
nndergraduate  would  have  an  extended,  more  thorough,  course  in  organic 
and  animal  Chemistry,  by  all  means  give  him  the  opportunity,  either  in  the 
non-professional  school  or  as  a  special  elective  study ;  but  let  these  subjects 
form  a  part  of  the  medical  curriculum  only  so  far  as  they  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  real  object  of  the  physician's  work,  the  recognition  and 
cure  of  disease. 

The  Materia  Medica  of  the  olden  time,  chiefly  a  Medical  Botany,  to-day 
concerns  the  student  but  very  little.  The  crude  drugs  are  comparatively 
rarely  employed,  will  be  less  so  year  by  year.  The  active  principles,  the 
extracts,  the  concentrated  preparations,  of  reliable  composition  and  uniform 
strength,  together  with  the  purely  chemical  products  are  the  remedies  now 
to  be  studied  and  administered.    How  useless  then  to  spend  the  precious 
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hours  of  the  lecture  season  in  describing  the  ph3r8ical  properties  of  medici- 
nal plants  or  the  details  of  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  demand  that  the 
student  shall  remember  them ;  as  the  elder  Gross  once  said  in  my  hearing, 
as  well  require  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy  because  as  a  surgeon  one  makes 
use  of  a  knife.  If  convenient  to  do  so,  it  is  perhaps  well  enough  to  know 
something  about  the  Papaver  somniferum  or  the  Cephaelis  Ipecachuana  or  the 
Dryobalanops  aromatica,  but  such  knowledge  is  far  enough  removed  from 
the  essentiaL  It  is  Therapeutics,  the  application  of  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  the  selection  of  the  proper  ones  in  any  given  case,  it  is 
this  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
taught,  didactically  experimentally  and  in  the  text  books.  Demand  of  the 
candidate  that  he  shall  know  when  to  prescribe,  what  to  prescribe  and  in 
what  dose,  not  where  the  remedy  comes  from  or  what  is  its  precise  compo- 
sition. How  many  of  us  here  present  can  tell  exactly  what  is  in  the  com- 
pound cathartic  pill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chemical  formula  of  quinine. 

The  wisdom  of  Health  Boards,  and  these  seem  to  be  to  day  the  dictators  of 
what  students  must  learn  and  as  a  consequence  what  they  shall  be  tau^t, 
has  placed  among  the  essentials  for  medical  education.  Hygiene  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence.  What  is  there  for  the  student  in  the  former,  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  disease-producing  organisms  acquired  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory,  and  that  of  their  ways  of  transmission  and  dissemination  made 
known  from  the  Chair  of  Practice  ;  from  which  source  should  and  cdmost 
certainly  will  naturally  come  also  needed  information  upon  the  injurious 
efiects  of  noxious  gases  and  the  unfavorable  influences  of  depressing  condi- 
tions of  soil,  of  climate,  of  occupation,  and  of  housing.  What  need  then  of 
special  lectures  upon  this  subject.  Before  the  da}^  of  the  new  pathology, 
which  is  almost  wholly  bacteriology.  Hygiene  as  a  particular  department  of 
ordinary  teaching  had  an  importance  which  it  has  not  at  present ;  and  as  a 
part  of  the  college  course  now  it  should  be  experimental,  analytical,  prac- 
tical, and  one  of  the  electives. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  name  means  what ;  a 
statement  of  what  the  law  requires  a  doctor  to  do,  what  will  be  done  with 
him  under  the  law  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  how  he  is  expected  to  conduct 
himself  when  a  witness  in  Court.  The  teaching  upon  these  points  is  usually 
done  by  a  lawyer  who  knows  perhaps  the  legal  side  of  the  question  but  not 
the  medical ;  who  will  declare  that  due  care  and  diligence  must  be  exercised , 
without  having  any  true  conception  of  what  due  care  and  diligence  really  is 
in  any  given  case ;  who  will  state  that  failure  to  do  what  is  required  will 
render  liable  to  pains  and  penalties,  while  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
without  regard  to  truth  and  right  a  jury  will  often  find  a  verdict  against  the 
doctor  and  the  judge  will  sustain  it ;  who  will  advise  that  upon  the  stand  the 
witness  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  and  not  deliver  medical  lect- 
ures. All  this  is  very  interesting  doubtless,  but  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty 
it  occupies  time  that  could  be  much  better  spent  in  strictly  professional 
teaching,  leaving  to  the  Surgical  Chair  the  giving  of  all  needed  instruction 
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as  to  what  the  doctor  should  do  in  view  of  his  legal  responsibilities,  and 
what  may  be  demanded  of  him  when  called  upon  to  testify  upon  matters 
of  opinions,  and  practice. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  micto-organisms,  destructive 
and  protective,  is  now  of  great  and  daily  increasing  importance.  Prom 
lectures,  from  reading,  and  through  laboratory  work  the  student  should 
lean,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  what  are  the  germs  from  without,  the 
active  growing  organisms,  that  are  the  causes  of  so  many  and  so  destructive 
pathological  conditions ;  how  they  live,  how  they  affect  the  tissues  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  how  they  influence  the  body  at  large,  how  at  least  the 
more  common  of  them  can  be  separated  and  recognized.  Instruction  upon 
these  points  should  not  be  excessively  minute ;  it  should  be  ever  kept  in 
ndnd  that  the  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil  as  a  means  not  an 
end,  that  the  object  of  his  study  in  this  as  in  other  departmeuts  of  the  course 
is  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  better  preparation 
for  its  detection,  that  he  may  be  the  more  able  to  prevent  or  control  it. 

Pathological  anatomy,  gross  and  microscopic,  should  be  taught  in  the 
laboratory,  such  teachings  being  supplemented  by  lectures  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  how  the  structural  changes 
observed  have  been  brought  about. 

The  two  most  important  departments  in  a  Medical  College  are  those  of 
Practice  and  of  Surgery,  of  which  latter  Obstetrics  is  a  branch.  All 
the  others  are  secondary,  preparatory,  explanatory.  The  knowledge  of 
disease  and  of  injury  affecting  the  internal  organs  and  the  external  parts, 
the  appearances  presented,  the  efiects  produced,  the  means  of  controlling, 
relieving,  removing,  this  it  is  that  makes  the  medical  man  what  he  is ;  the 
application  of  which  is  the  real  work  of  his  life.  These  are  the  departments 
above  all  others  in  which  the  teaching  must  be  exact  and  true,  and  full  to 
snch  extent  as  the  time  to  impart  and  the  ability  to  apprehend  may  permit. 
Because  this  time  is  limited,  this  ability  restricted,  the  teaching  must  be 
selective,  the  subjects  of  it  largely  generaL  The  more  prevalent  diseases, 
the  more  common  injuries,  must  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  both  teacher 
and  pupiL  There  diould  certainly  be  classed  among  the  non-essentials 
considerations  of  maladies  of  extremely  infrequent  occurrence  whether 
medical  or  surgical,  however  interesting  they  may  be  etiologically  or 
pathologically.  He  is  a  poor  teacher  who  spends  days,  it  may  be  weeks,  in 
detailing  the  history,  the  causes  real  or  fancied,  the  diagnosis,  the  treat- 
ment, the  results  general  and  local,  of  a  single  affection,  however  import- 
ant it  may  be  or  however  much  he  may  be  interested  in  it ;  and  is  as  a  con- 
sequence compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence  or  with  but  few  words  other 
topics  of  less,  it  may  be,  yet  decided  value.  Equally  at  fault  is  he  whose 
lectures  are  hardly  more  than  a  catalogue  ndsonnd  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  The  multiplicity  of  subjects  treated  of,  even  though  they  are  well 
taught,  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  that  unfortunately 
large  class  of  graduates  who  know  non  tnuUum  sed  multa.    At  the  present 
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day  it  is  not  so  much  the  uneducated  doctors  who  harm  the  profession  as  the 
half  educated  ones,  who  thinking  that  they  know  a  great  deal  really  know 
but  little.  It  is  these  who  are,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  gross  mistakes 
in  diagnosis  and  as  a  result  in  treatment,  these  who  do  unnecessary  ill-timed, 
badly-executed  operations.  It  is  the  course  in  which  a  disease  is  broadly 
yet  clearly  depicted,  the  salient  points  perceived  and  illuminated,  the  re- 
medies judiciously  selected  and  wisely  advised,  it  is  this  which  most  strongly 
impresses  the  student  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  successful  practice. 

We  hear  not  a  little  in  these  days  of  the  uselessness  of  didactic  lectures, 
and  useless  they  are  if  they  are  but  repetitions  of  text  books.  But  if  they  are, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  ludd  presentations  of  a  summation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  of  to-day,  enriched  by  the  results  of  intelligent  i>erBonal  observa* 
tion  they  are  far  from  useless;  of  much  more  value  than  the  study  of  any 
text  book,  and  full  of  interest  and  of  profit  to  the  student 

Clinical  teaching  for  which  so  much  is  claimed,  is  an  essential  part  of 
medical  education  or  not  according  to  its  character.  Real,  personal,  at  the  bed 
side,  it  is  most  valuable ;  pretended,  general,  at  a  distance,  it  is  little  or  no 
more  than,  often  not  as  much,  as  properly  prepared  didactic  instruction. 
Pour-fifths  of  the  so  called  clinics  in  our  colleges  and  hospitals  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  of  just  as  much  service  in  the  training  of  undergraduates 
if  the  patients  lectured  upon  were  miles  away.  More  and  more,  and  this  is 
among  the  greatest  recent  advances  in  our  medical  education,  students  are 
individually,  not  collectively,  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  sick  and  the 
injured.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  hand  be  trained  for 
the  work  of  the  physician  and  the  surgeon.  Such  training  must  be  had  at 
some  time  or  other  if  the  work  is  to  be  done.  That  graduates,  even  those  who 
have  been  years  in  practice,  are  well  aware  of  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  establishment  of  post-graduate  courses.  But  it  ought 
for  every  reason  to  be  had  before  the  individual  is  certified  to  the  world  as 
skilled  in  the  art  of  healing.  It  might  be  had,  in  very  considerable  measure 
certainly,  if  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  mass  of  material  afforded  in 
dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and  the  needed  time  was  furnished.  Divided 
into  small  sections,  each  advanced  class  of  students  could  easily  be  trained 
in  the  physical  diagnosis  of  most  of  the  ordinary  diseases  and  injuries.  Every 
member  of  such  class  could  be  shown  and  taught  to  recognize  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  throat,  the  vagina ;  to  detect  the  alterations  from 
the  normal  in  the  sounds  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart ;  to  know  the  deformities 
that  belong  to  the  more  frequently  met  with  dislocations  and  fractures; 
to  appreciate  the  grating  of  crepitus  and  the  bruit  and  thrill  of  aneurism; 
to  distinguish  by  the  touch  the  firm  resistance  of  the  solid  and  the  wave-> 
like  impulse  of  the  fluid  mass.  By  actual  close  observation  he  could  become 
familiar  with  the  great  proportion  of  the  malformations  and  deformities  that 
would  be  likely  to  come  under  care  in  after  life  ;  and  by  such  observation,  or 
better  by  individual  work,  with  the  dressings  required  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  accidental  or  operative.    He  could  acquire  skill  in  handling  such 
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instrnmentfl  as  must  be  in  constant  use  in  general  practice,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  of  more  special  emplo3mient  He  could  secure  a  working  knowledge 
of  obstetrics  by  manipulations  upon  the  mannikin  and»  what  is  far  better,  by 
ejcperience  at  the  bedside,  and  no  knowledge  could  be  gained  of  greater  value. 
All  this  is  an  essential  of  highest  importance  in  a  medical  education ;  and  all 
this  could  easily  be  had  if  medical  training  was,  as  it  should  be,  a  leading  up 
byrqrular  gradation  from  the  simpler  and  fundamental  to  the  more  complex 
aad  applied.  It  would  require  no  more  years  of  study  than  are  now  de- 
manded,  if  there  was  eliminated  from  the  didactic  course  the  useless  and  the 
non-essential,  and  students  were  not  required  to  listen  to  unnecessary 
repetitions.  The  day  has  gone  by  in  which  it  could  with  truth  be  declared, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  **  repeiUio  maUr  studiarum.** 

A  very  interesting  question  and  one  not  easily  answered,  is,  how  far  shall 
the  specialties  have  place  in  the  curriculum  of  undergraduate  study.  Person- 
ally, I  am  disposed  to  regard  their  consideration,  except  in  an  elementary 
way,  as  a  non-essential,  often  times  a  very  positive  injury  to  the  student,  as 
doing  much  to  bring  about  the  greatest  evil  in  medical  teaching,  the  de- 
velopment of  superficiality  in  the  candidate  for  graduation.  In  additon  to 
the  regular  courses,  attendance  upon  which  and  familiarity  with  the 
snbjects  of  which  should  be  imperatively  demanded,  there  should  be  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  Medical  College  elective  studies,  thoroughly  taught  to 
those  wishing  such  instruction,  but  forming  no  part  of  that  course  the 
completion  of  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  In  this  supplemental 
department  much  that  belongs  to  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Rhinol- 
ogy,  Laryngology  and  Gynaecology,  would  properly  find  place,  instead  of 
as  now,  being  crowded  into  the  general  course,  to  the  confusion  of  the  student, 
or  worse  to  the  diversion  of  his  time  and  efibrts  from  subjects  that  are  vast- 
ly more  important  as  fitting  him  for  beginning  professional  life. 

We  have  much  reason  for  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  recent  **  ele- 
vation of  the  standard  of  medical  education  "  to  use  the  expression  that  we 
have  been  hearing  for  a  generation  usgite  ad  nauseam.  The  result  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  the  future  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  medical  men 
throughout  the  country.  Not  that  it  will  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  so  very 
£;reat  Medical  schools  will  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  of  varying 
strictness  in  their  demands,  of  varying  closeness  in  their  observance  of 
agreements ;  and  however  good  their  intentions,  they  will  at  times  hereafter 
as  heretofore  graduate  men  unworthy  of  the  honor  received.  The  number 
in  all  probability  will  not  be  great ;  it  has  not  in  the  years  gone  by  been  any- 
thing like  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  if  opinion  was  based  upon  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  of  the  ignorance  of  doctors  as  illustrated  by 
lettera  cited  and  by  answera  given  to  questions  asked  by  Examining  Boards. 
Such  statements  have  very  possibly  done  good  in  securing  some  correction 
of  the  exposed  evil ;  but  they  certainly  have  done  much  harm  in  lowering  the 
public  estimate  of  the  profession.  Medical  men  stand  alone  in  persistently 
holding  up  to  general  view  the  short  comings  of  their  class.  '  *  A  grievous  fault, 
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and  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it"  Take  the  communities  at  large 
throughout  our  country,  and  in  them,  as  a  rule  having  rare  exceptions,  the 
doctors  as  a  body  are  the  equals  of  their  fellow-citizens,  lawyers,  preachers, 
business  men,  farmers,  whatever  they  may  be.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  a  multitude  of  places  where  the  highly  educated  physician 
could  not  live,  except  at  the  cost  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living— where 
on  the  other  hand  an  individual  of  less  cultivated  mind,  of  more  limited 
ambition,  of  fewer  desires,  has  found  a  satisfying  home  in  which,  respected 
and  respectable,  he  has  done  good  work. 

This  subject  of  medical  education  what  it  shall  be  and  how  it  can  best  be 
secured  is  a  many  sided  one.  There  is  more  in  the  training  of  a  physician 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  familiarity  with  every  new  theory  or  blind  accept- 
ance of  every  new  doctrine.  More  is  needed  than  knowledge,  more  is  re- 
quired than  skilL  There  must  be  back  of  all  and  presiding  over  all  a  logical 
mind,  securing  recognition  of  facts  and  from  established  premises  drawing 
correct  conclusions.  Given  this  and  an  associated  common  sense  let  the 
scientific  learning  be  as  extensive  as  it  can  be,  the  artistic  training  as  exact 
as  possible.  All  that  can  be  secured  before  graduation  leaves  less  to  be 
acquired  afterwards. 

That  the  necessary  essential  practical  training  may  be  most  certainly  se- 
cured  it  would  be  well  if  the  extra  year  of  study  should  conclude,  not  begin, 
the  period  of  pupilage.  After  the  required  courses  of  didactic  instruction  with 
their  associated  recitations  and  quizzes,  so  advantageous  in  fixing  in  mind 
both  general  principles  and  special  a|)plications,  let  there  be  a  year  of  purely 
practical  learning  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  dispensary  waiting  room ;  a  year 
in  which  the  three  great  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch  shall  be  culti- 
vated, and  in  which  there  shall  be  application  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  disease  or  injury  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  acquired  from  lectures  and  text  books.  Freed  ftom  the 
anxieties  associated  with  examinations  that  are  to  be  held,  the  student  in  this 
year  of  direct  study  of  cases  could  work  and  would  work  with  greatest  inter- 
est and  to  greatest  profit ;  and  at  its  completion  Would  have  some  fit  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  the  active  practitioner. 

The  whole  undergraduate  course  from  first  to  last  has  this  for  its  prime 
object.  Its  various  component  parts  are  essential  or  non-essential  as  they 
do  or  do  not  have  a  direct  influence  in  securing  this  object  The  great  end 
and  aim  of  medical  education  is  to  make  not  scholars,  not  scientists,  bnt 
healers  of  the  sick. 
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THE  VAI^UE  OF  ACADEMICAL  TRAINING  PREPARATORY  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE.* 

I. 

The  Rei^tivk  Value  op  Academical  Training  in  Undergraduate 

Medical  Study  ;  an  Analysis  op  the  Personal  Experience 

OP  THE  Writer.— i^/^r/  U^ingt  A,  M.,  M.  D,,  Chicago,  III. 


In  reply  to  an  enquiry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  advised  the  writer 
that  the  Committee  desired  each  e3sa3rist  to  report  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence as  an  undergraduate  medical  student,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
ivhat  advantage  his  prior  collegiate  training  gave  him  over  his  classmates 
not  so  trained. 

A  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  subject  must  include  a  consideration  of 
tlie  following  points,  viz. : 

1.  The  quality  of  the  collegiate  training  of  the  subject  of  this  analysis, 

2.  The  training,  collegiate  or  othermse,  of  his  classmates. 

y.  The  curriculum  in  the  medical  college,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
tl&e  several  branches. 

4.  The  results  of  the  work,  as  revealed  by  daily  quizzes  cmd  by  final  ex- 
aminationSb 

5.  The  results,  as  shown  by  subsequent  success  in  professional  work« 

These  subdivisions  may  be  properly  discussed  in  the  order  given  above. 

In  his  twenty-second  year,  the  writer  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Axis  at  Illinois  College,  in  1875.  The  undergraduate  work  at  the  college, 
at  that  time,  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges,  both 
in  extent  and  quality,  and  the  associations,  which  surrounded  student  life 
tbere,much  less  fitted  to  give  maturity  of  mind  and  thought  and  easy  assurance 
and  self-reliance.  In  the  same  particulars,  the  work  was  superior  to  the 
airerage  Western  college.  During  the  four  years  following  graduation,  the 
^rriter  was  occupied  as  book-keeper  and  traveling  salesman  with  a  firm  en- 
l^aged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  His  relation  to  the  firm 
^ivBs  such  that  his  experience  in  and  knowledge  of  the  business  was  greater 
tlum  the  position  called  for. 

The  period  of  medical  study  began  in  1879,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  your  essayist  entered  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  graduated  from 
the  same  institution  in  1882.  The  graduating  class  of  1882,  at  Chicago 
Medical  College,  was  composed  of  men  whose  prior  mental  training  differed 
widely.    Approximately,  12  per  centum  had  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

*  The  Committee  on  Papers  invited  three  of  the  Fellows,  whose  residence  in  college  and 
attendance  upon  medical  lectures  were  snificieutly  recent  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
fvreactitday  methods,  to  prepare  papers  upon  the  above  theme  based  upon  their  personal 
experience  and  observation.  Care  was  exercised  in  extending  the  invitations  that  differ- 
ent ooUcgcs,  litcnry  and  medical,  should  be  represented.  Sbc&btaky. 
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Some  had  taken  one  or  two  years  in  college,  others  were  graduates  of  high- 
schools  or  academies,  and  none  were  lower  in  the  scale  than  teachers  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Medical  College  must  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  ground  covered  by  the  curriculum,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  several  branches.  At  the  time  under  consideration,  there  were  two 
courses  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  each  of  which  led  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  one,  taken  by  about  90  per  centum  of  the  class, 
consisted  in  three  annual  graded  courses  of  six  months  each.  The  other 
consisted  in  two  annual  courses  of  six  months  each.  In  taking  the  shorter 
course,  it  was  necessary  for  a  student  to  grade  himself  and  get  his  work 
done  as  well  as  he  could.  Practically,  the  course  was  one  of  three  years, 
but  students  were  allowed  to  graduate  who  had  attended  two  full  annual 
courses  and  had  passed  the  examinations.  The  amount  of  work  required 
was  such  that  men  of  inferior  mental  ability  and  working  power  could 
not  possibly  accomplish  it  in  two  years.  The  result  of  these  conditions  was 
that  all  of  the  two  year  men  were  fully  up  to  the  average  level  of  the  class 
in  general  ability  and  training.  Further,  these  men  having  taken  up  the 
study  of  medicine  relatively  late  in  life,  not  only  felt  pushed  for  time  and 
realized  the  value  of  it  more  than  younger  men  can,  but  they  also  brought 
maturity  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  purpose  beyond  the  average  of  the 
class. 

During  the  years  1879-1882,  the  course  in  the  first  year  included  Anatomy, 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Histology  and  Materia  Medica.  Three 
didactic  lectures  were  given  daily,  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  student 
worked  two  hours  each  week  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Three  parts 
were  required  in  dissections  and  each  student  could  do  the  work  when  he 
pleased,  except  that  only  two  parts  could  be  done  in  any  one  year.  Stu- 
dents of  the  first-year  class  were  advised  not  to  attend  clinics.  The  writer 
has  never  known  a  student  who  failed  to  find  opportunity  in  that  first  year 
for  all  the  work  he  cared  to  do.  The  teaching  was  by  means  of  didactic 
lectures,  supplemented  by  daily  quizzing  by  the  professors ;  demonstrations 
in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  and  clinical  teaching  in  hospital,  college  and 
dispensary  classes ;  for  dispensary  work  each  class  contained  six  students 
only.  The  quizzing  in  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  was  frequent  and 
thorough,  but  scarcely  so  in  the  other  branches.  The  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try was  a  physician  in  active  practice,  and  he  made  the  work  in  his  depart- 
ment as  practical  as  possible.  The  Professor  of  Physiology  was  a  man  of 
rare  mental  ability,  practical  knowledge  of  his  special  branch,  a  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  a  strongly  scientific  habit  of  mind.  His  lectures  abounded 
in  such  wealth  of  details  that  the  skeleton  of  the  discourse  was  practically 
buried  out  of  sight  for  the  average  man  in  the  class.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  work  in  this  subject  showed  most  strikingly  the  difference  in 
the  mental  ability  of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  gave  the  best  opportu- 
nity in  the  course  for  such  comparisons  as  this  discussion  is  intended  to  deal 
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The  second  and  third  year  courses  comprised  the  usual  subjects 
taught  in  medical  colleges,  but  afibrded  no  better  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  mental  ability  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  data  given  are  sufficiently  elaborate  in  details  to  enable  the  Fellows 
of  the  Academy  to  tmderstand  the  basis  upon  which  the  conclusions  about 
to  be  stated  are  drawn.  There  ate  two  grand  divisions  tmder  which  the 
deductions  may  be  placed : 

L  The  visible  and  tangible  results  as  shown  by 

(a)  The  relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  class  while  in  college ; 

(6)  Their  relative  professional  and  financial  success  since  graduation. 

II.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  as  to  the  relative  ease  and  success  with 
"which  the  undergraduate  work  was  done  by  members  of  the  class. 

In  the  first  category  several  facts  may  be  reported.  Three  members  of 
the  class  are  now  professors  in  their  alma  maier;  one  of  these  has  an  A.  B. 
degree,  one  has  had  a  partial  college  training,  and  one  is  largely  self-taught. 
The  last  has  learned  many  of  his  lessons  well,  is  an  excellent  practical  man, 
and  has  developed  a  large  amount  of  zeal,  determination  and  ambition.  One 
member  of  the  class  is  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  had  an  English  academical  education,  a 
valuable  business  training,  and  considerable  experience  as  an  editorial 
writer  before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  took  two>  full  years  of 
medical  lectures,  a  partial  third  year,  and  stood  very  near  the  top  of 
the  class  in  every  way.  In  the  writer's  opinion  this  man  is  probably  the 
best  all-around  man  in  the  class.  Each  one  of  this  quartet  is  making  a  fairly 
creditable  financial  success  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  class  have  passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of  your  essayist. 
Of  those  still  known  to  him  it  may  be  said  that  the  relative  standing,  as 
nndergraduates  is  approximately  maintained.  To  this  general  statement 
there  is  one  notable  exception  in  the  person  of  one  member  of  the  class, 
who  had  exceptional  difficulty  in  understanding  any  thing  which  he  could 
not  see  with  his  eyes.  He  had  what  would  be  called  a  strong  practical  bias, 
and  by  careful  and  very  faithful  attention  to  his  patients  he  is  making  an  ex- 
oellent  practical  success  in  treating  disease,  and  is  accumulating  property  at 
a  rate  which  many  an  abler  man  may  emulate  in  vain. 

An  expression  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  classmates,  except  as  given,  must 
of  course  be  strictly  impersonal.  Mrs.  Partington  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Ike  that  she  had  observed  that  all  of  the  large  rivers  ran  by  the  large 
towns,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  smartest  men,  in  the  class  of  1882  at 
Chicago  Medical  College,  were  the  brightest.  It  was  apparently  true  that 
those  men  whose  preliminary  training  was  the  most  thorough,  ceteris  pari- 
dus,  most  easily  accomplished  and  comprehended  the  work  in  hand.  This 
was  especially  true  in  cases  which  called  for  inductive  reasoning. 

Passing  to  the  writer's  experience  as  a  medical  teacher — ^three  years  as  a 
demonstrator  in  pathological  histology,  and  two  as  a  didactic  and  clinical 
lecturer— he  can  say  that  the  men  of  college  grade  among  the  students  are 
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easily  superior  to  the  others  in  quickness  of  perception,and  in  breadth  and  firm- 
ness of  grasp  of  any  subject  submitted  to  them,  other  things  being  equal. 
However  other  things  are  not  equal  at  Chicago  Medical  College,  because 
many  members  of  the  class  who  are  not  men  of  college  grade  are  older 
and  more  mature  in  every  way  than  the  average  of  those  who  hold  collegiate 
degrees.  Hence  the  value  of  the  academical  training  preparatory  to  med- 
ical study  is  not  so  apparent  with  us  as  it  might  be  prestmied  to  be,  and  as 
it  really  is.  The  most  attractive  phase  of  the  general  question  of  the  des- 
irability of  academic  training  prior  to  the  study  of  medicine,  has  purposely 
been  avoided  in  this  paper  under  the  impression  that  the  committee  did  not 
desire  it  discussed  in  this  connection,  probably  regarding  it  as  self-evident 
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The  Value  of  Academical  Training  Preparatory  to  the  Study  of 

Medicine.    A  Symposium  by  Drs.  H.  B.  Allyn,  of  Philadelphia, 

W.  D.  BiDWELL,  OF  Washington,  and  Elbert  Wing,  of  Chicago.* 

Man  in  his  Fullest  Development  a  Result  of  College  Training.— 

ly.  D.  Bidwell,  A,  M.,  M,  Z>. 


Dodores  summae  eruditionis  poiesiatisque  salveie: 

Terror  and  surprise  sent  a  chill  clear  to  the  marrow  when  first  this  title 
met  my  gaze.  Did  the  learned  and  gracious  secretary  of  this  Association  re- 
member that  thy  servant  was  a  quondam  resident  of  Kansas  ^here  the  possi- 
bility of  academical  training  is  negatived  by  a  Farmers*  Alliance  and  where 
a  symposium,  a  ^* drinking  together ^^^  is  forbidden  by  statutes  ?  "O,  Tempore, 
O,  Mores,*'  To  what  depths  have  we  descended  at  our  national  capitol  if  these 
things  be  expected  of  us.  However  relief  came  to  the  servant's  soul  when 
saintly  Philadelphia  and  all-embracing  Chicago  were  seen  to  be  included  in 
the  same  category  and  having  poured  out  a  libation  to  the  divinities  of 
Olympus  and  also  to  those  of  that  less  favored  region  within  the  descent  is 
reported  to  be  especially  easy  for  doctors,  let  us  begin  our  •*merry  feast** 
anew. 

To  one  who  has  followed  the  papers  read  before  this  Association  at  this 
and  previous  meetings  it  may  well  seem  appropriate,  not  only  to  head  this 
subject  a  Symposium^  but  also  to  see  that  the  drinking  be  well  advanced, 
for  it  requires  much  liquor  to  wash  down  castanean  statements  and  give 
them  the  flavor  of  originality.  Presuming  therefore,  that  you  are  at  least 
partially  in  vino  I  will  proceed  to  bore  you  without  further  preliminaries. 

To  attempt  the  study  of  Medicine  without  having  first  acquired  a  common 
school  education  would  be  manifestly  absurd,  but  having  the  ability  to  read, 

*  This  waa  the  title  assigned  to  this  series  of  papers  in  the  preliminary  program. 
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to  compute  quantities  and  appreciate  measurements  why  require  further 
preHminary  training. 

As  the  body  alters  in  the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth  and  from 
youth  to  manhood  so  likewise  changes  the  mind,  and  methods  which  suf- 
ficed for  children  are  deficient  when  applied  to  youth. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  advanced  methods 
have  been  employed  experimentally  in  the  education  of  even  very  young 
dildren  with  great  success,  and  our  children  may  live  to  see  these  methods 
universally  adopted.  When  that  time  comes  this  argument  will  have  lost 
its  force.  But  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  when  the  common  school  educa- 
tion has  been  completed,  only  when  with  increasing  development  of  body 
and  concomitant  expansion  of  mind  the  academic  course  is  entered  upon  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  are  brought  into  full  play,  and  the  youth  comprehends 
the  relation  and  interdependence  of  mind  and  body.  Then  is  he  taught  to 
make  comparisons  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  statements  pre- 
sented to  him.  Heretofore  he  has  had  presented  to  him  facts,  he  has  been 
told  that  Americus  Vespucius  discovered  this  continent,  that  twice  four  are 
eight,  that  c-a-t  spells  cat  and  that  a  cat  is  an  animal  with  four  legs  and  a 
very  unmusical  voice  for  nocturnal  entertainments.  Now  he  learns  that  the 
English  have  free  trade,  that  the  English  are  a  very  wealthy  nation  and  is 
required  to  determine  whether  or  not  free  trade  is  therefore  advisable  for  all 
oountriesw 

But  there  are  other  objects  in  academical  training  and  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  glorifying  my  alma  mater  I  will  refer  to  Williams  College  not  deny- 
ing that  the  same  goal  is  sought  by  other  colleges  also.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
always  insisted  upon,  and  was  well  supported  by  the  faculty  in  canying  out, 
his  idea  that  the  object  of  a  college  training  was  to  develop  the  whole  man, 
mentally,  morally  and  physically.  To  this  end  the  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction  were  all  planned  and  carried  out  Systematic  em- 
ployment of  all  those  powers  and  faculties  which  characterize  the  noblest 
work  of  God  was  provided  for  and  expected  of  each  individual  Men  were 
studied  first  as  ph3raical  beings  in  a  physical  universe,  then  as  rational  crea- 
tures and  lastly  as  having  a  moral  nature  which  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
their  relations  and  obligations  to  their  Creator.  The  physical  sciences  were 
taken  up. in  turn,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  Physiology, Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Geology  and  Astronomy  each  received  sufficient  time  to  give  one  clear 
ideas  of  its  relation  to  man  without  going  into  the  details  in  which  specialists 
delight.  Later  in  the  course  History,  Political  Economy  and  Metaphysics  were 
presented,  not  as  individual  and  distinct  topics,  but  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  complete  list  of  studies  in  the  curriculum,  but  these 
serve  as  instances  of  branches,  not  skimmed  over  as  one  would  hastily  re- 
view a  new  novel,  but  studied  in  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  one's  room  and 
then  unfolded,  as  were  the  individual  minds,  by  those  who  had  themselves 
been  developed  and  who  served  as  worthy  models  and  living  images  for  their 
diadples  to  pattern  after. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  develop  this  point  further,  for  who  will  question  that 
we  must  be  men,  strong  bodied,  broad  minded,  noble  men,  before  we  can 
be  physicians  worthy  of  the  name  ?  What  then  can  be  of  greater  value, 
as  a  preliminary  to  medical  study,  than  such  a  course  of  training  as  this, 
whose  object  is  to  transform  the  raw  material  of  uneducated  youth  into 
lords  of  the  universe  ? 

It  has  not  seemed  desirable  to  follow  out  this  thought  in  all  its  far-reach- 
ing possibilities,  but  merely  to  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  latter  may  be  possessed  by 
the  veriest  knave  and  scoundrel  and  medical  knowledge  may  be  stored  in 
abundance  in  the  head  of  a  narrow  minded  bigot,  but  the  true  physician, 
competent  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  as  well  as  to  relieve  Johnny  Jones' 
colic,  must  have  wisdom,  and  to  have  wisdom  he  must  first  be  a  tnan.  To 
supply  such  to  the  world  is  the  function  of  academical  training.  May  the 
Lesbian  and  Chian  products  sustain  you  through  the  remaining  orgies. 

**  Pemoe  to  our  banquet,  let  me  not  prolong 
Its  nearest  moments  with  my  Idle  song. 
Let  sweeter  strains  our  opening  hearts  inspire 
The  listening  echoes  tremble  round  the  lyre. 
Dance  Bacchus :  Hours  of  labor  come  again, 
To  lock  the  rivets  of  our  loosened  chain. 
Shine,  Star  of  Svening,  with  thy  sieadigsl  ray, 
To  guide  us  homeward  on  our  devioui  way." 

[The  third  paper  of  this  series  and  the  discussion  will  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent number. — Sbcrbtary.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ELIGIBLE  FELLOWS. 

Following  the  plan  ontlined  in  our  report  of  last  year,  your  Committee  has 
devoted  its  energies  during  the  past  year,  mainly  to  the  task  of  preparing  a 
list  of  college  alumni  who  are  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  ^e 
United  States. 

Preliminary  to  this  work  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  256  colleges  and  uni- 
versitiea  in  the  United  States,  stating  the  plan  which  your  Committee  had 
in  view  and  asking,  in  aid  of  the  work  designed,  the  last  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Record  of  each  college  addressed. 

In  response  to  these  256  circulars,  answers  with  catalogs  were  received 
from  174  colleges.  Answers  without  catalogs  were  received  from  32  colleges 
and  80  institutions  returned  no  reply.  Of  the  174  catalogs  received,  32 
proved  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  work  designed,  for  various  reasons.  Some 
Catalogs  of  Alumni  did  not  give  the  profession  of  the  graduates  and  hence 
were  of  no  service. 

Of  the  80  colleges  which  made  no  reply  to  our  circular,  with  the  exception 
of  Princeton  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  were  small  or 
very  young  institutions.  One  institution,  after  nearly  a  year's  delay,  re- 
plied that  its  Alumni  Record  could  be  purchased  for  $5.oa  In  several  in- 
stances a  small  sum  was  charged  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  catalogs  were 
sent  without  charge. 

The  alumni  of  Bowdoin  College,  having  been  within  ^  short  time  very 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  our  honored  ex-President  Gerrish,  have  not  re- 
ceived our  attention  this  year  though  we  have  a  list  of  its  medical  alumni 
that  must  be  incorporated  in  our  proposed  catalog. 

The  list  of  medical  men  who  are  alumni  of  literary  colleges,  which  have 
been  the  results  of  our  year's  work,  are  drawn  from  126  college  Alumni 
Catalogs  and  have  given  us  a  total  of  4,008  names,  all  of  which  have  been 
searched  for  in  Polk's  Medical  Directory  and  the  medical  college  at  which 
the  alumnus  graduated  has  been  ascertained  if  not  otherwise  known,  or  if 
already  known  it  has  been  confirmed. 

Of  the  4,008  alumni,  553  were  not  found  in  Polk's  Directory,  but  we  ob- 
tained a  list  of  3,455  names  of  practicing  physicians  who,  if  not  already  Pel- 
lows  of  the  Academy  or  irregular  in  their  modes  of  practice,  are  presumably 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Academy. 

To  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  names  thus  collected  and  sifted, 
we  have  sent  a  copy  of  our  Secretary's  admirable  Bulletin  of  October  last, 
which  states  more  clearly  and  succinctly  than  heretofore  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Academy  and  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Fellows  arranged,  both 
alphabetically  and  by  States.  We  also  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  requesting  the  physician  addressed  to  fill  out  and  return 
a  blank  for  membership  in  the  Academy,  if  he  (or  she)  found  its  objects  in 
harmony  with  their  own  views.    Between  950  and  1,000  such  circular  letters 
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were  sent  out  from  which  we  received  60  or  70  replies  with  applications  for 
membership. 

The  laborious  process  of  making  the  lists  of  names,  in  which  each  name 
was  carefully  verified  in  Polk*s  Directory,  consumed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
year  that  we  were  unable  to  send  the  Bulletin  to  all,  but  selected  several  of 
the  prominent  Southern  and  Western  colleges  as  opening  up  a  field  where 
the  Academy  has  almost  no  Fellows.  As  a  consequence  it  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  receive  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  applications  without  en- 
dorsement by  any  Fellow  of  the  Academy,  the  applicant  stating  that  there 
was  no  Fellow  of  the  Academy  in  his  section  of  the  country.  A  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  has  thus  been  rendered  necessary,  which  will 
obviously  diminish  as  our  membership  covers  more  completely  every  part 
of  our  country. 

An  additional  reason  for  not  sending  out  our  Bulletin  more  generally  to 
all  the  names  on  our  list  has  been  the  distressing  state  of  the  lYeasury  of 
the  Academy,  which  for  a  time  made  it  a  question  of  doubt  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  push  the  work  of  our  Committee  at  alL  As,  however,  our 
Treasury  has  thus  far  been  dependent  on  the  initiation  fees  of  new  members 
for  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Academy,  it  seemed  im- 
peratively necessary  to  go  forward  or  find  ourselves  hopelessly  crippled. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  every  fellow  of  the  Academy  does  not  feel 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  personally  aid  in  broadening  the  membership  and 
influence  of  bur  organization,  but  leaves  the  work  largely  to  committees 
and  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Should  each  Fellow  induce  but  a  single 
person  of  his  acquaintance  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  the 
work  of  your  Committee  would  be  largely  accomplished  without  expense 
to  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  during  the  coming  year  the  work  of 
preparing  the  Catalog  of  Alimini  of  American  Literary  Colleges  who  are 
Physicians,  be  carried  on  and  if  possible,  completed,  so  far  as  the  material 
received  from  the  colleges  will  permit. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  catalog  will  never  be  absolutely  complete, 
since  the  Alumni  Catalogs  of  our  colleges  are  not  published  yearly,  and 
often  several  years  elapse  between  the  issues.  When,  however,  it  has  once 
been  published  and  so  classified  that  each  college  shall  be  credited  with  its 
medical  alumni,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  alimini  associations  of  the  various 
colleges  will  desire  to  furnish  us,  year  by  year,  material  for  the  further  per- 
fection of  the  work. 

To  render  it  serviceable  for  the  work  of  the  Academy,  the  names  should 
be  arranged  alphabetically  as  well  as  classified  by  colleges,  which  will  of 
course  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  publication. 

With  the  increase  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Academy  which  will 
come  from  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  providing 
for  annual  dues,  or  some  other  plan,  this  and  other  necessary  work  of  the 
Academy  can  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 
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An  inspection  of  the  comparative  number  of  presumably  living  medical 
alumni  of  the  colleges,  catalogued  by  your  Committee,  shows  that  out  of 
4,000  about  14  per  cent,  have  ceased  to  practice  their  profession. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  estimating  that  with  the  addition  to  our  lists 
of  the  medical  alumni  of  Bowdoin,  Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  colleges,  which  have  not  thus  far  responded  to  our  circular, 
we  ahall  have  a  list  of  somewhat  over  5,000  practicing  physicians  who  are 
college  alnmnL  If  this  estimate  is  correct  it  would  appear  that  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  liberal 
education.  This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  any  large  percentage  of 
physicians  of  foreign  birth  and  education. 

The  Catalog  of  Medical  Alumni  of  Literary  Colleges  has  not  been  advanced 
so  far  toward  completion  as  to  enable  your  Committee  to  take  up  the  other 
branch  of  the  investigation  entrusted  to  it,  viz :  The  determination  of  the 
proportion  of  teachers  in  our  medical  colleges  who  are  graduates  of  literary 
colleges. 

We  found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  undertake  this  investigation,  but  trust 
that  oiur  successors  may  be  able  during  the  coming  year  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Academy 
for  the  imperfectness  and  incompleteness  of  its  work,  and  in  particular  its 
Chairman  would  beg  that  the  Academy  would  select  for  the  coming  year 
some  one  to  perform  its  duties,  who  shall  be  able  to  give  more  time  and  en- 
thusiasm to  its  work  and  so  more  fully  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Academy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed,]  Justin  B.  Emerson, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


TRANSACTIONS. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Cadillac,  Det2X>it,  Michigan,  on  Saturday,  June  4th  and  Monday,  June  6th. 
The  President,  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner,  was  delayed  by  his  train  and  until  his  ar- 
rival the  First  Vice  President,  Dr.  R.  L.  Sibbet,  occupied  the  Chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

An  invitation  from  Messrs,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  to  visit  the  laboratories  on 
Monday  was  accepted. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Council  in  presenting  its  annual  report  to  the  Academy  desires  to  ex- 
press its  belief  .of  a  slow  but  steady  rise  in  the  standard  for  medical  educa- 
tion throufi'hout  our  land.  As  this  will  probably  be  so  fully  covered  by  the 
reports  and  papers,  the  subject  will  not  oe  discussed  at  this  time  other  than 
to  mention  Aiv  straws^  indicating  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  four  years'  obligatory  course  by  several  of  our  medi- 
cal schools. 

2.  The  new  regulations  for  preliminary  education  by  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health. 

3.  The  raising  the  standard  for  preliminary  education  for  the  study  of 
medicine  by  the  Reeents  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

4.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  a  collegiate  education  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  admitting  to  ad- 
vanced standing  graduates  of  those  colleges  whose  courses  include  certain 
studies. 

5.  The  announcement  made  last  month  during  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Omaha,  that  the  American  University 
which  they  are  planning  to  open  at  Washington  will  matriculate  only  the 
graduates  of  colleges,  i.  e.  making  a  first  degree  necessary  for  entrance  upon 
post  graduate  study. 

Of  the  Academi^,  the  result  of  the  year's  work  will  be  ranged  by  the  char- 
acter of  this  meeting.  There  are  543  living  Fellows  on  tne  roll,  and  19  Hon- 
orary Members,  ten  of  whom  are  residents  of  Europe.  Accompanying  this 
as  a  part  of  the  report  are  a  number  of  applications  for  fellowship  approved 
by  us  and  recommended  to  you  for  election.  Most  of  these  if  tney  receive 
your  ballots,  will  be  added  to  our  number ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some 
members  of  our  profession  make  the  application  for  fellowship  for  some 
other  reason  than  a  desire  to  unite  with  us  and  fail  to  complete  their  mem- 
bership. But  while  this  indicates  an  increase  in  our  numoer,  it  is  to  a  de- 
gree offset  by  the  losses  during  the  year.  As  far  as  known  to  the  Council 
the  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  fellows  who  have  died  since  our  last 
meeting. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Boston,  Mass.  died  Jan.  14th,  1892.     Elected  in  1879. 

George  D.  Bruce,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  died  May  29th,  1891.     Elected  in  1877. 

Lewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  Mar.  6th,  1892.  Elected  in  1882, 
Vice  President,  1885-6,  President,  1886-7. 

Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  Dec.  i6th,  1891.  Elected  in 
1882. 

Geor^je  H.  Larison,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  died  Mar.  7th,  1892.  Elected  in 
1876,  Vice  President,  1876-7  and  1878-9. 

R.  L.  MacDonnell,  Montreal,  Canada,  died  July  31st,  1891.  Elected  in  1889. 
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S.  S.  Shnltz,  Danville,  Pa.,  died  ....  i8qi.    Elected  in  1877. 

Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  Feb.  i8th,  1892.  An  original  mem- 
bcr.  Vice  President,  1876-18^  President,  1878-9. 

John  A.  Thacker,  Cincinnati,  O.,  died  Dec.  19th,  1891.    Elected  in  1878. 

Of  the  Honorary  Members,  Drs.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
died  on  March  22nd,  1892,  and  Henry  F.  Campbell,  of  Angusta,  Ga.,  died  on 
Dec.  15th,  1891.  Dr.  Agnew  was  eVscted  in  1879,  and  Dr.  Campbell  in  1882. 
There  are  times  when  added  words  detract  from  the  force  or  the  grandeur 
of  the  theme ;  we  feel  that  the  mere  list  of  names  as  given  is  a  far  more 
worthy  tribute  to  their  honor,  and  expressive  of  both  our  Toss  and  our  sorrow 
than  any  attem}>t  at  eulogy. 

There  is  one  other  chanee  in  membership  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
call  your  attention,  several  resignations,  from  fellowship  in  the  Academy 
have  been  received  since  our  last  meeting.  These  are  presented  with  this 
report  with  our  reconmiendation  that  they  be  accepted. 

Since  the  last  meeting  five  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. No.  4,  issued  June  '91,  651  copies  being  sent  out ;  of  No.  5  issued 
in  July  651  copies.  (These  were  really  sent  out  under  one  cover  notwith- 
standing  they  bear  different  dates.)  No.  6  was  issued  in  August  '91.  One 
hundred  copes  were  sent  to  Dr.  Steiner  and  also  to  Dr.  Jordan  for  their 
private  distribution,  and  1648  sent  out  by  the  Secretary,  oyy  copies  of  No. 
7,  the'' Hand-book"  for  the  vear,  issued  in  October  '91,  were  distributed 
from  the  Secretary's  office  and  1000  sent  to  the  Committee  on  "Eligible  Fel- 
lows." No  8  was  issued  in  February  of  this  }rear  and  1141  copies  were  dis- 
tributed. No.  9,  containing  the  program  for  this  meeting,  was  sent  out  about 
two  weeks  ago,  607  copies  being  mailed.  The  plan  of  distribution  was  a 
copy  of  each  number  to  ever^  fellow  and  honorary  member.  Of  No.  6, 
the  papers  read  at  the  last  meeting,  copies  were  also  sent  to  college  Presi- 
dents, educational,  medical  and  college  journals  with  a  request  for  an  ex- 
change, which  was  complied  with  by  some  eighteen  or  twenty  journals : 
These,  with  a  complimentai^  ^^^'IS,  ^^  ^^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^  public  libraries  are  addea 
to  the  permanent  mailing  list.  The  additional  copies  of  No.  8  were  sent  to 
the  college  presidents  for  the  committee  on  the  comparative  value  of  Aca- 


Two  questions  were  deferred  from  the  last  meeting  to  be  acted  upon  at 
this  time :  three  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  printing  the  catalogue 
of  the  fellows.  We  desire  to  defer  our  recommendations  on  the  amendments 
until  Monday  morning,  when  they  are  to  be  again  brought  before  you.  As 
to  the  catalogue,  the  Secretary,  m  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Academy,  aoded  a  conspicuous  note  to  Bulletin  No.  4,  asking  for  advance 
subscriptions  to  the  catalojg;ue  upon  condition  that  it  would  be  published  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  would  be  subscribed  to  pay  for  the  edition.  In 
response  to  this  notice  requests  for  three  copies  were  made,  which  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  wiaespread  desire  for  the  enlarged  catalo^e.  How- 
ever a  collection  of  certain  statistics  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  afford 
valuable  historical  data,  besides,  in  all  probability,  being  of  more  immediate 
use  in  various  ways.  The  Council  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  boolc,  contemplated  in  Article  I.,  Section  three  of  Uie  By  Laws. 
In  this  book  he  shall  endeavor  to  record  a  concise  biographical  sketch  of 
each  fellow^  and,  as  far  as  possible,  accompany  the  record  with  a  pho- 
tographic likeness.  The  annual  list  of  the  fellows,  appearing  in  the  Bulfetin 
isBuea  as  a  hand-book  may,  from  time  to  time,  include  additional  items  and 
in  this  way  accomplish  much  that  was  planned  for  in  the  more  comprehensive 
catalogue.  For  convenience  in  reference,  and  in  making  up  the  annual  lists, 
a  card  catalogue  index  ought  to  be  made  in  connection  with  this  list  of  fel- 
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The  report  of  the  Council  was,  on  motion,  accepted  and  its  suggestions 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  applications  for  fellowship  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  was  instructed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Academy  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  Academy,  electing  them  to  fellowship.* 

The  resignations  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Boardman,  W.  B.  Canfield,  E.  W.  Cushing» 

F.  H.  Davenport,  V.  P.  Gibney,  Audley  Haslett,  E.  L.  Keyes,  H.  Knapp,  H- 

G.  Piffard  and  G.  I.  Townsend  were  presented  and  on  motion  accepted. 
Dra.  A.  L.  Gihon,  Benjamin  Lee  and  R.  C.  Kedzie  were  appointed  a  nomi- 
nating Committee. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer  of  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  respectfully  reports: 
That  the  balance  on  hand  May  a,  1891,  was $  ^9  53 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were : 

For  initiation  fees  received  through  Dr.  Emerson |  20  00 

"  "  "  Dr.  Mclntire 170  00 

X90  00 

For  certificates  of  membership  received  through  Dr.  Mclntire  ...  63  00 
For  donations,  including  special  donations  and  contributions  re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Mclntire 196  25 

For  sale  of  copies  of  Bulletin  received  through  Dr.  Mclntire ....  50 

For  interest  allowed  on  deposit  by  Girard  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phila.,  2  41 

Un  69 

The  disbursements  were : 

For  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows $  33  75 

For  the  Secretary's  expenses,  including  expenses,,  clerk  hire, 

postage,  etc. 122  00 

For  envelopes,  postal  cards  and  printing,  eiUso  printing  Presi- 
dents address  and  other  Bulletins,  circulars,  etc.,  as  per 

bills 236  47 

For  printing  and  engraving  certificates 4500 

For  expenses  on  Post  Office  money  order •  8 

437  30 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  of I  34  39 

[Signed,]  J.  Cheston  Morris,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Treasurer. 

The  report,  along  with  the  Secretary's  book  was  referred  to  an  Auditing 
Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Herrick  and  E.  S.  Sherrill. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  was  read  by  the  Chair- 

*  As,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  some  of  those  who  apply  for  fellowship  fall 
afterwards  to  comply  with  the  Constitutional  requirements  to  complete  their  fellowship, 
the  list  of  those  elected  is  omitted  here.  The  names  of  those  who  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  and  have  been  admitted  to  fellowship  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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man  Dr.  J.  B.  Bmeraon ;  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  thanked 
by  the  Academy. 

The  Committee  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Academical  Degrees  read  its 
report  which  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

Dr.  A.  I/.  Gihon  for  the  committee  on  the  change  of  Language  of  the  cer- 
tificate presented  the  following  as  the  proposed  form  of  the  new  certificate. 

'*  Haec  Academia,  eo  consiHo  instituta  est  ut  omnes  qui  titulo  graduque 
Medidnae  doctoriset  artium  magistri  honorati  vel  aliis  litterarum  studiis 
instmcti  quae  Ulos  gradus  adaequare  videantur,  eodemque  conspirantes  cre- 
bfo  convenirent,  diligenter  ezquirentes  quo  modo  aegritudinem  humanam 
allevarent  atque  morbos  malaque  hominum  impedirent  necnon  ut  salutem 
ct  aanitatem  totius  populi  conservarent. 

Vohis  notum  sit  quod  Sodi  hujus  Academiae  quibus  cognitionem  ab  Con- 

cQio  studioaissime  esse  quaesitum  persuasum  eiBt  Doctorem ^in  usu 

ct  ezerdtatione  medicinae  artis  optime  versatum  atque  scientia  artium 

liberalium  eruditissimum  sodalem  cooptaverunt  et  Socium creaverunt 

et  ei  fruenda  dederunt  omnia  jura  et  privilegia  et  insignia  una  cum  iis 
honoribus  dignitatibusque  quae  ad  has  litteras  pertinent." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  the  committee  continued  with 
instructions  to  have  a  plate  prepared.  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  deceased. 

The  Academy  then  listened  to  the  papers  for  the  morning.  Three  on  the 
general  topic  **  The  Value  of  Academical  Training  Preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Medicine,"  by  Drs.  Elbert  Wing,  Walter  D.  Bidwell— read  by  the  Secre- 
tary,— and  Herman  B.  AUyn.  These  papers  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Helen  F. 
Warner. 

The  last  paper  for  the  morning  was  by  Dr.  L.  Harrison  Mettler  on,  "The 
value  of  a  Collegiate  Degree  as  an  Evidence  of  Fitness  for  the  Study  of  Med- 
icine." The  hour  for  recess  arriving  Dr.  Mettler  was  requested  to  complete 
the  reading  of  his  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session,  when  it 
waa  discussed  by  Drs.  E.  H.  M.  Sell,  Charles  Mclntire  and  R.  L.  Sibbet 

An  invitation  from  the  resident  fellows  to  a  Yacht  ride  on  the  Detroit 
River  on  Monday  afternoon  was  accepted.  The  papers  of  the  morning  were 
referred  to  the  Council. 

The  Academy  then  took  a  recess  until  half  past  two. 

In  the  afternoon  Session  after  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Mettler's  paper,  Vice 
President  Sibbet  again  occupied  the  Chair  and  the  Academy  listened  to  the 
President's  address  on  "Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  in  Medical  Education. ' ' 

The  Academy  by  the  motion  of  Drs.  H.  O.  Marcy  and  H.  B.  All}^  thanked 
the  President  for  his  address  and  referred  it  to  the  CounciL 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Moser,  President 
of  Urbana  University,  on  "The  Value  of  the  General  Preparatory  Training 
afforded  by  the  College  as  compared  with  the  Special  Preparatory  Work  sug- 
gested by  the  Medical  School  in  the  Preliminary  Education  of  the  Physi- 
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cian.''  The  discussioii  was  opened  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  School  and  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  Council  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Academy. 

The  concluding  papers  for  the  day  were  on  the  general  subject  of  *'  The 
newer  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States,*'  by  Drs  Charles  Jewett,  of 
Brooklyn,  (read  by  the  Secretary)  W.  J.  Hexdman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Blbeit 
Wing,  of  Chicago. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  the  Council  and  the  discussion  deferred  until 
the  Session  of  Monday  Morning. 

The  Session  of  Saturday  evening  was  designated  the  "  Re-union  Session*' 
on  the  program.  The  fellows  and  their  guests  assembled  in  the  "Club- 
room'*  of  the  Hotel  at  six  o'clock  and  enjoyed  a  half  hour  of  social  inter- 
course. The  re-union  dinner  was  then  served  and  an  excellent  post-prandial 
season  enjoyed.  The  mysterious '  *  Ungewunelic ' '  was  read  as  well  as  a  paper 
on  the  Medical  profession  in  England,  and  several  excellent  informal  ad- 
dresses given.    This  session  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  present. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Monday,  June  6th,  1892 

Vice-President  Sibbet  occupied  the  chair  during  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  Dr.  Conner,  visiting  the  University  of  Michigan  over  Sunday,  arrived 
later  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Council  presented  the  following  report  to  the  Academy : 

The  Council  desire  to  report  to  the  Academy  their  recommendations  on 
the  amendments  proposed. 

I.  They  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  Article  IH,  Sec- 
tion 2,  Paragraph  4. 

II.  The  amendment  to  Article  VII  is  really  two-fold— a  change  in  the 
amount  of  the  initiation  fee,  which  is  not  necessary,  since  the  Constitution 
gives  the  power  to  the  Council  to  make  any  change,  apart  from  this  they  do 
not  think  it  advisable  at  this  time  to  increase  its  amount.  The  other  part 
of  the  amendment  relates  to  the  imposition  of  annual  dues.  This  amend- 
ment was  laid  over  from  last  year  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  send  a 
circular  letter  to  every  fellow  with  a  blank  ballot,  requesting  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  with  the  notification  that  he  would  be  considered  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  amendment  if  no  reply  was  received. 

A  tabulation  of  this  vote  shows  a  i»esent  membership  of  5^3  (not  includ- 
ing any  who  have  been  elected  at  this meeting),of  these  2o6nave  exoiessed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  proposed,  nine  in  favor  of  two  dollars, 
and  eight  in  favor  of  one  dollar,  or  223  m  favor  of  the  imposition  of  dues, 
52  have  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  amendment,one  replies  to 
the  circular  without  expressing  an  opinion  and  257  have  not  replied ;  while 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  these  latter  would  be  counted  as  voting  affirm- 
atively, it  would  probably  be  a  rash  assumption  to  conclude  that  all  are  in 
favor ;  since  manv  of  those  who  oppose  the  amendment  do  so  because  of 
the  present  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  they  or  their  friends 
were  invited  to  unite  with  the  Academy  upon  this  express  promise.  The 
question  is  a  dificult  one  to  decide,  on  the  one  hand  the  present  sources  of 
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income  are  ntterly  inadeanate  to  pennit  the  Academy  to  perform  the  work 
necessary  to  give  it  a  right  to  live ;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  pledge  not  to 
impoee  dxtea^  and  the  question  of  expediency  in  altering  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  so  vital  and  individual-effecting  part  when  so  many  nave  not  respon- 
ded. Your  Council  recommend  that  the  futher  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment be  postponed  for  another  year,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
correspond  with  those  who  have  not  as  yet  replied  and  endeavor  to  secure 
their  opinion. 

In  the  mean  time  if  this  suggestion  is  adopted  by  you  under  the  provision 
of  the  present  constitution  they  have  decided  to  charge  for  the  *' Transac- 
tiona  *'  issued  this  year»  and  have  fixed  the  price  at  three  dollars.  It  is 
lioped  that  all  who  have  enressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and 
many  of  the  others  will  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  and  thus  provide  the  addi- 
tional income.    The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  regularly  only  to  subscribers. 

in.  The  amendment  to  Article  X  is  not  approved  by  the  Council  since 
its  action  depends  upon  the  increased  initiation  fee. 

On  motion  of  Drs.  Leartus  Connor  and  Gihon  the  report  was  accepted.  The 
proposed  amendments  were  then  considered. 

For  that  to  Article  11,  Section  2,  Paragraph  4,  one  or  two  substitutes  were 
oflfered  and  after  some  discussion  the  Section  was  amended  so  as  to  read  : 
'*The  fellows  shall  be  reputable  graduates  in  medicine.'*  The  proposed 
amendment  to  Article  VII  was  postponed  for  another  year,  and  the  amend- 
ment to  Article  X  was  not  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen,  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  were 
elected  to  the  various  offices  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Justin  H. 
Bmerson,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  P.  Moses,  Urbana,  Ohio, 
Charles  Denison,  Denver,  Col.;  Silas  D.  Presbrey,  Taunton,  Mass.  and  Her- 
man B.  Allyu,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Secretary,  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa.;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Hdgar  Moore  Green,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  completion  of  their  work  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  report. 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  *B.  H.  M.  Sell ;  it  la3rs  over  until  the  next  meeting.  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution — to  make  the  first  paragraph  read  :  "  The  officers  of  the  Acad- 
emy shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  * ' 

Dr.  R.  Lowry  Sibbet,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Financial 
Aspects  of  our  Academy.*' 

Dr.  Perry  H.  Millard,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Necessity 
and  Proper  Manner  of  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine.'*  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Dr.  Leartus  Connor,  and  the  paper  referred  to  the 
CounciL  Dr.  Millard  was  also  requested  to  prepare  a  type  written  copy  of 
his  paper  for  each  Medical  Weekly.  The  paper  to  be  sent  to  them  at  the 
same  time  and  with  a  copy  of  this  action  of  the  Academy. 

"Does  a  Classical  Course  Enable  the  Medical  Student  to  Shorten  the  Per- 
iod of  Professional  Study  ?  **  was  the  title  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  V.  C. 
Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  read  by  Dr.  A.  I^.  Gihon.    The  discus- 
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sion  was  opened  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy.  The  paper  was  referred  to  the 
Council. 

Dr.  Traill  Green,  of  Baston,  Pa.,  had  prepared  a  memorial  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Steiner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy.  It  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  was  read  by  title. 

A  number  of  additional  applications  were  presented  and  acted  upon. 

After  Dr.  Emerson  had  assumed  the  chair  and  a  vote  passed  thanking  the 
old  officers,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  local  press,  the  Acad- 
emy adjourned. 

The  following  fellows  and  honorary  members  were  registered : 

Colorado— Charles  Denson. 

Georgia— J.  McFadden  Gaston. 

niinois— N.  S.  Davis,  Sr.,  L.  H.  Mettler,  D.  T.  Nelson,  John  H.  Rauch  and 
Elbert  Wing. 

Indiana — ^William  Flynn. 

Kansas — ^W.  B.  Dewees. 

Main — C.  H.  Foster  and  Alonzo  Garcelon. 

Massachusetts — H.  O.  Marcy  and  S.  D.  Presbrey. 

Michigan — B.  P.  Brodie,  Leartus  Connor,  C.  A.  Devendorf,  J.  E.  Emerson, 
R.  W.  Erwin,  T.  A.  Felch,  W.  J.  Herdman,  C.  W.  Hitchock,  Hermann  Kiefer, 
A.  H.  Kimball,  C.  H.  Lewis,  J.  N.  Martin,  E.  S.  Sherrill,  E.  T.  Tappey,  V. 
C.  Vaughan  and  Helen  F.  Warner. 

Minnesota — ^Perry  H.  Millard. 

New  Jersey — ^W.  P.  Watson. 

New  York— L.  D.  Bulkley,  F.  F.  Dow,  Mahlon  Felter,  E.  H.  M.  Sell  and 
T.  D.  Strong. 

Ohio— P.  S.  Conner,  H.  J.  Herrick,  C.  F.  House,  T.  F.  Moses,  G.  B. 
Smith,  C.  VonKlein,  J.  R  Weitz. 

Pennsylvania— H.  B.  Allyn,  W.  B.  Atkinson,  E.  M.  Green,  BeAj.  Lee, 
Chas.  Mclntire,  J.  B.  Roberts,  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  R.  L.  Sibbet 

Tennessee— J.  B.  Lindsley. 

U.  S.  Navy— A.  L.  Gihon, 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

The  BUXJ.BTIM  OP  TBB  Ambrican  Academy  op  Mbdicixb  which  hith- 
erto has  been  issued  at  irregular  intervals,  begins  with  this  number  to  be 
issued  bi-monthly.  The  first  use  of  the  BuujnriN  is,  of  course,  to  acquaint 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  with  its  proceedings  and  be  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  ofiicers  and  committees  and  the  individual  Fellow. 
An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  develop  a  second  factor.  There  will  be  in- 
doded  in  its  pages  many  things  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  but  nothing,  it  is  hoped,  not  germane  to  the  line  of  study  as- 
sumed by  the  Academy.  There  will  be  extracts  and  abstracts  of  the  current 
periodical  literature,  reviews— especially  of  catalogues,  announcements, 
etc,  college  news— more  especially  of  those  colleges  included  in  the  Alma 
Moires  of  the  Fellows,  information  about  the  progress  of  medical  legisla- 
tion :  indeed  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  each  reader  "in  touch  '* 
with  the  thoughts  and  progress  of  events  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
physician,  his  education  and  his  relation  to  the  community  and  the  State. 
This  material  will  be  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows,  should  it  be  of 
use  to  anyone  else,  and  the  papers  of  the  last  meeting  deserve  a  much  wider 
perusal,  the  periodical  form  will  permit  anyone  to  subscribe. 

These  departments  will,  of  necessity,  be  weak  at  the  first  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  of  interest  to  every  college  journal 
and  every  periodical  treating  of  educational  and  sociological  topics,  it  is 
hoped  the  exchange  list  will  increase,  in  which  event  these  departments  can 
be  strengthened. 

There  is  another  department  that  would  be  welcomed.  The  Academy  is 
seeking  for  truth,  it  does  not  necessarily  endorse  the  papers  and  reports 
read  before  it ;  nor  is  all  the  knowledge  obtainable  on  the  subject  made 
known  in  the  discussions.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  on  any  point  presented  in  any  paper  or  report  One 
piivil^pe  must  be  reserved  while  extending  this  invitation :  the  right  to 
condense  or  to  reject  any  communication  as  the  space  and  the  material  at 
hand  may  make  necessary.  Of  course,  all  communications  to  receive  any 
attention  must  be  signed,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication,  although 
even  this- is  desirable. 

••• 

As  reported  by  several  of  the  Fellows  at  Detroit,  there  ift  a  misapprehen- 
flkm  as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendment  adopted  at  Chicago  permitting  other 
evidence  of  a  preliminary  liberal  education  than  the  degree  of  A.  B.  One 
of  the  foundation  ideas  of  the  Academy  was  that  an  association  of  college- 
bred  physicians  would  have  greater  influence  in  urging  the  youth  of  our 
land  to  pursue  a  full  college  course  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine than  would  a  society  of  even  more  eminent  men  some  of  whom  had 
not  practiced  as  they  preached.  If  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  colleges  in  the  past  twenty  years,  there  would  have  been  no 
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need  of  altering  the  phmseology  of  the  requirements  of  fellowship.  The 
colleges  have  changed  and  they  have  not  changed  symmetrically  and  the 
process  is  continuing,  hence  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  conform  the 
Academy  to  the  college  of  to-day :  and  that  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
Only  college-bred  have  been  received  since  the  passage  of  the  amendment* 
some  with  other  degrees  than  that  of  A.  B.,  some  without  degrees  but  these 
latter  were  only  approved  by  the  Council  after  a  careful  examination  had 
demonstrated  a  full  equivalent  of  study.  The  Academy  still  remains  a  so- 
ciety for  the  college-bred,  where  educational  problems  can  be  fully  and 
freely  discussed  without  the  dread  of  offending  some  excellent  member  by 
condemning  the  lack  in  others  of  what  he  does  not  possess. 

•  •# 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Detroit  meeting,  the  committee  on 
the  change  of  language  in  the  Certificate  iftare  instructed  to  make  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  plate.  As  the  old  certificate  certified  that  the 
Fellow  was  either  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.,  the  necessity  of  the  change  is  ap- 
parent. Some  of  the  Fellows  who  ordered  certificates  last  year  were  not 
furnished  with  them  on  account  of  this  wording,  and  there  may  be  a  delay 
in  preparing  the  certificates  this  year  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
plate. 

Indeed,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  issue  the  certificates  but  once  a 
year,  since,  in  order  to  prepare  them,  they  must  be  sent  to  two  or  three 
places  and  it  is  safer  to  send  a  number  in  a  flat  bundle  by  express  than  to 
send  them  in  a  roll  by  mail. 

»•♦ 

The  next  number  might  be  called  the  "  Medical  Legislation  "  number. 
It  will  contain  Dr.  Millard's  paper  and  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laws 
regpilatingthe  Practice  of  Medicine.  Notice  is  given  of  it  now  since  many 
of  our  State  Legislatures  will  have  the  question  before  them  this  winter,  and 
some  of  the  committees  of  physicians  might  like  to  have  extra  copies  or  xe- 
prints  for  distribution :  if  so  the  orders  for  them  ought  to  be  received  by 
not  later  than  September  lo,  as  the  t3rpe  will  not  be  kept  standing. 

EXCISIONS. 

*  *  ♦  "  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  make-believe  universities  and 
plaything-colleges  since  we  have  real  universities  and  know  better  the  real 
colleges  we  had  already ;  but  to  look  upon  one  or  the  other  name  as  essen- 
tially an  advertisement,  or  as  primarily  donating  a  building,  was  a  fairly 
logical  corollary  to  the  view,  even  yet  wide-spread  and  well-nigh  an  article 
of  popular  faith,  that  "education  "  meant  the  injection  of  '*book-leamin'** 
in  greater  or  less  doses  according  to  circumstances,  and  schools  of  every 
grade  constituted  intellectual  hypodermic  syringes  of  var3ring  calibres  to 
perform  the  operation.  According  to  this  theory  a  young  man  is  loaded 
with  information  for  his  life  as  a  camel  with  water  for  his  desert  journey, 
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the  "end  and  mission  of  the  educator  "  is  to  store  away  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Qseful  fltdd  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  a  liberal  education  is,  first 
of  an,  a  convenient  substitute  for  a  pocket  encyclopaedia. 

Before  my  present  audience  to  expose  the  gross  fallacy  which  underlies 
this  conception  of  the  teacher's  purpose  and  calling  would  be  an  inexcusa- 
ble trespass  on  your  patience ;  I  might  as  reasonably  pause  to  prove  that 
one  is  not  a  swordsman  because  he  knows  the  terminology  of  fencing,  or  a 
gymnast  when  he  has  read  through  a  hand-book  of  athletics ;  but  I  ventiue 
to  define  for  myself  the  true  primary  "  end  "  of  this  all-important  "  mission,  '* 
as  making  a  man  acquainted  with  himself.  To  my  mind  "/vw^i  oavrov** 
expresses  the  aim  of  education  as  truly  to  day  as  when  those  words  were 
first  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphi ;  he  who  has  learnt  his  place  in  the 
worlds  how  to  keep  in  it,  and  how  to  fill  it,  is  really  a  trained  man.  «  «  « 
Thehnmility  and  simplicity  that  mark  the  true  scholar  do  not  contrast 
more  strongly  with  the  arrogance  and  affection  of  the  charlatan  than  do  the 
systems  which  have  made  each  what  he  is.  But  the  extreme  specialization 
of  study  which  every  day  more  and  more  strongly  characterizes  modem 
professional  education,  and  which  is  itself  a  natural  consequence  of  the  limi- 
tation of  human  powexa  and  the  spread  of  human  knowledge,  has  dangers 
of  its  own,  and  for  these  a  university  course  is  the  natural  corrective." — 
CkariesJ.  Bonaparte^  '*  University  Education  in  the  United  States,"  an 
address  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hall  of  Philosophy 
at  the  Catholic  Univenity  of  America.    Harvard  Monthly ^  June,  1892. 

"^Take  heed  how  ye  hear,'*  will  save  you  from  what  Schiller  called 
'^Brodgelehisamkeit,"  1.  ^.,  valuing  knowledge  only  for  its  bread-winning 
and  money-winning  power.  That  is  simony  in  reference  to  wisdom,  and 
base  like  the  baseness  of  Simon  Magus  when  he  proposed  to  buy  from  Peter 
the  secret  of  working  miracles,  that  he  might  use  it,  as  he  had  done  his 
magic,  to  make  money.  To  you  the  reward  of  learning  well  will  be  to  get 
more  learning*;  reward  in  kind,  and  the  same  kind ;  not  in  different  kind, 
ss  bread*  money  and  station. — Rev,  Samuel  T,  Lowrie^  D.D.^  *' Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon  to  Iiafayette,  '92,"  Baston  Daily  Free  Press^  June  27,  1892. 

» 
»    • 

"  More  particularly,  I  should  like  to  instance  the  recommendation  of  the 

report  about  an  outside  board  for  admission  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

Why  is  it  that  admission  to  the  profession  of  medicine  in  Massachusetts  is 

at  this  disadvantage  compared  with  admission  to  the  profession  of  law  ?  The 

very  last  thing  the  law  school  or  the  law  faculty  would  desire  would  be  that 

their  degree  should  admit  to  the  bar.     Other  institutions  have  worked 

that  out  most  thoroughly.    Take,  for  instance,  the  School  of  Law  which  is 

connected  with  Columbia  College.    It  was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 

that  the  fact  that  the  law  degree  of  Columbia  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  a 

dear  disadvantage  to  the  school  and  to  the  profession.    We  have  had  a  pub- 
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lie  demonatration  upon  this  subject  It  is  just  so  in  medicine,  gentlemen. 
It  is  a  clear  disadvantage  in  medical  education  that  the  degree  given  by  a 
faculty,  a  teaching  faculty,  should  admit  to  the  profession.  The  standaid 
should  always  be  outside  determined  by  another  power.  I  leave  it*  to  yon 
to  say  what  that  power  should  be." 

[President  Eliot  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  of  a  full 
professor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  is  lower  than  the  salary 
paid  a  professor  in  any  other  department,  and  urges  that  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  case.] 

'*  I  believe  that  all  this  hangs  on  our  English  inheritances  on  this  subject. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  England  the  profession  of  medicine, 
the  profession  of  surgery,  does  not  now  to-day  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
other  learned  professions.  This  is  not  the  case  on  the  Continent ;  it  is  con- 
spicuously the  case  in  England  at  this  moment.  They  have  the  inheritance 
of  the  barber  and  the  barber-sui^eon  still  in  their  minds  in  England,  and 
we  have  inherited  two  things  from  England,  a  lower  standard  of  general 
education  in  the  medical  profession,  the  lower  standard  of  requirement  for 
admission  to  that  profession  or  admission  to  the  studies  of  the  profession, 
and  we  have  inherited  this  lower  rate  of  compensation.  I  wish  we  could 
attach  ourselves  to  the  Continental  schools  of  medicine  rather  than  to  the 
English  in  these  regards.  We  have  already  far  surpassed  our  English 
brethren  in  procuring  for  the  medical  and  surgical  practitioner  the  right  stand* 
ing  in  the  community,  in  procuring  for  the  medical  and  surgical  practitioner 
the  same  standing  which  the  lawyer  or  the  preacher  or  the  teacher  holds ; 
but  we  have  something  still  to  do  with  regard  to  the  scale  of  instruction, 
previous  training,  required  for  admission  to  medical  schools ;  and  we  have 
something  still  to  do  in  the  medical  schools  themselves,  in  putting  them  on 
the  right  and  equal  basis  of  endowment  which  other  professional  schools, 
the  schools  of  other  professions  have  already  established  for  themselves." — 
From  President  Eliot's  address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal Alumni  Association.   Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jaumaly  July  12, 1892. 

THE  RAMBLER. 

"  Ich  ging  im  Walde 
80  fur  mich  hln, 
Und  nlchts  zu  suchen. 
Das  war  mein  Sinn."— {^£b«. 

The  Rambler  will  leave  to  the  Honest  Toilers  to  cull  the  greater  thoughts 
and  doings  of  the  world  anent  our  profession.  As  he  saunters  dreamily, 
or  with  more  vigorous  stride  he  takes  his  constitutional  along  the  highways 
or  through  the  less  travelled  by-waj^,  if,  perchance,  like  his  exemplar : 

**  Im  Schatten  sah'  ich 
Bin  Bltimchen  stehn, 
Wie  steme  leuchtend, 
Wie  Aeufflein  schon." 
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He  will  follow  in  his  footsteps  here  as  well, 

**  Ich  grub's  mit  alien 
Den  wiirslein  atis, 
Zum  Garten  trugich's 
▲m  hutMchen  Hans." 

These  pages  then  will  show  the  results  of  the  transplanting,  though  like 
many  a  gaidner  the  plant  may  be  almost  mutilated  by  his  pruning  accom- 
panying the  removal. 

"Augustus,"  inthb  Nkw  York  Observer  for  Jvdy  14,  1892,  speaking  of 
colleges  and  more  especially  of  college  athletics  says :  "  Learning  is  modest 
in  its  expenses  and  its  appliances  do  not  call  for  outward  show,  however 
valnable  that  may  be."  While  President  Eliot,  in  his  last  report,  phrases 
the  expense  question  in  these  words :  **  All  the  advanced  instruction  in  the 
university  is  very  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  receive  it.  The 
American  public  must  enlarge  its  ideas  of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  univer- 
sity. It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  experience  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, that  after  all  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  collections  of  a  university 
have  been  provided,  an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  will  still  leave  the 
university  vrith  many  pressing  wants,  many  gaps  in  its  instruction,  and 
many  fields  of  research  untouched  for  want  of  means."  The  contrast  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Editor  and  the  President  is  refreshing. 

Tbb  University  op  Dubinin  celebrates  its  ter-centennary  this  year,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  apropos 
to  the  occasion,  writes :  "  Of  the  ptesent  condition  and  prospects  of  Trinity 
College  [Dublin]  it  b  not  fitting  for  a  member  of  the  corporation  to  speak. 
There  are  about  twelve  hundred  students  on  our  books,  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations. She  has  schools  of  divinity,  medicine,  law  and  engineering ; 
but  as  yet  she  has  not  forgotten  that  the  main  business,  the  chief  function 
of  a  university,  is  to  give  a  liberal  education  in  arts,  to  train  men  not  so 
much  to  be  good  lawyers,  doctors  or  parsons,  as  to  be  gentlemen  and 
scholars."  If  this  is  the  true  idea  of  the  college  has  there  not  been  many 
a  case  of  amnesia.  And  in  contrast  with  these  words  from  across  the 
sea  may  be  placed  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  George  A. 
Harter,  of  Delaware  College,  in  the  University  Magazine  for  June,  1892 : 
**The  smaller  institutions  have  not  been  outdone  by  the  larger  in  breaking 
down  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  old  system.  In  their  eager  desire  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  they  have  strained  to  the  utmost  their  resources  in 
teaching  force  and  educational  appliances.  Undoubtedly,  this  development 
of  the  college,  in  large  measure  due  to  pressure  from  without,  brings  it  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people  through  the  promised  fitness  of  the  graduates 
for  the  various  duties  of  modem  life.  Besides,  it  appeals  more  directly  to 
the  people  for  patronage,  as  furnishing  a  training  immediately  available  for 
the  earning  of  a  dignified  livelihood,  or  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  prepara- 
tory professional  studiea 
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"Just  here  lies  a  great  source  of  danger,  and  the  too  great  readiness  of 
our  colleges  to  respond  to  a  popular  demand  cannot  but  lead  to  popular  re- 
buke. The  people  are  better  able  to  judge  results  than  to  prescribe  means 
for  their  accomplishment  With  the  grrowing  tendency  of  colleges  to  adopt 
the  mercantile  policy  of  ofiering  the  most  taking  wares,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  real  needs  of  their  patrons,  the  highest  duties  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  may  be  over-looked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  new  courses  gives  them  power  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  eneigies 
of  students  of  every  variety  of  taste  and  inclination  that  the  old  required 
course  could  never  possess,  but  the  proper  administration  of  these  comves 
can  be  performed  only  by  those  who  have  made  education  a  study." 

'*  A  Physiciam  Waktbd. — ^We  are  in  need  of  a  good,  energetic  physician 
here,  German  preferred.  Any  assistance  you  can  render  us  in  this  case  will 
be  appreciated  by  me  and  the  people  of  our  town.  Population  of  town 
600 ;  good,  big  territory  and  German  settlement.  Only  one  other  doctor 
here.  The  right  man  can  get  a  good  patronage."  So  reads  a  notice  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Tim^s  and  Register,  The  signature  and 
address  are  omitted ;  they  are  not  important  for  our  present  purpose.  But 
a  population  of  600  and  only  one  doctor!  if  he  is  a  capable  man,  and  the 
place  of  ordinary  healthiness,  it  seexns  to  the  Rambler  that  in  this  case  two 
would  make  a  crowd. 

At  ths  Tsnth  Skssion  of  "  The  American  Association  of  Physio-Medical 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  Dr.  Hasty,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Legislation  is  reported  to  have  said  among  other  things :  *'  Look 
well  to  your  interests  in  this  matter,  watch  all  schoQls  of  medicine.  It 
won*t  do  to  trust  any  school  of  medicine  with  absolute  control  in  making 
laws  to  protect  the  "dear  people."  •  *  *  A  committee  on  medical  leg- 
islation should  be  appointed  in  every  state  to  look  after  the  interests  of  physio- 
medicalists,  and  see  to  it  that  laws  are  not  passed  that  will  oppress  physio- 
medicalists  or  any  other  school  of  medicine.  Yon  in  Ohio  narrowly  escaped 
such  a  law.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  or  they  will  slip  that  bill  throogh, 
or  some  other  as  bad,  before  you  know  it  *  *  *  Personally  he  thinks 
medical  l^slation  an  abominable  fraud.  If  the  doctors  cannot  compete 
with  the  quacks,  let  them  quit  and  let  the  quacks  have  the  field.  If  they 
must  have  medical  laws  and  examining  boards  let  every  school  be  rep  re 
sented  or  have  an  examining  board  of  its  own.  Let  no  man  be  deprived  of 
his  rights.  If  he  wants  to  take  poison  for  medicine,  let  him  have  it"— 7^ 
Physio-Medical  Journal^  June  1892. 

The  Rambler  has  been  innocent  enough  to  believe  that  medical  legislation 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  not  of  the  physician,  and  if  any  one 
desires  either  to  take  or  admininister  poison  the  law  should  interfere. 

Thb  Ramblbr  quotbs  with  approval  the  following  sentences  from  an 
address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of .« homeopathy,  atWaah* 
ington,  D.  C,  June  15,  1892,  by  T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
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of  St  Lcmia.  He  cannot  help  wishing  that  Dr.  Comstock  was  made  anto- 
Giat  of  all  the  homeopaths,  as  he  has  distinct  recollections  of  entirely  di£Eer- 
ent  sentiments  prevailing  among  them  in  more  than  one  instance  when  an 
act  to  create  a  Board  of  State  Examiners  was  under  discussion  in  a  State 
Legislature. 

"In  addition,  [to  the  university  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.]  he 
must  pass  a  long  and  thorough  and  painful  examination  by  the  Government 
authorities  C*  Staats  Bxamen  ")  before  he  is  permitted  to  write  a  single  pre- 
scription, or  give  a  prognosis  of  any  disease.  I  pause  here  s  moment  to  say 
that  is  just  what  should  be  in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  neither  should  we 
accept  the  dicta  of  home-made  or  foreign  diplomas,  until  a  thorough  exami- 
nation has  verified  them.  *  *  •  The  medical  student  is  not  merely  to  be 
a  receptive  automaton,  and  to  receive  his  education  through  the  auditory 
nerve  alone.  With  every  sense  and  faculty  alert,  he  must  use  the  midnight 
oiL  He  must  dig  and  delve  and  develop  and  put  into  shape  for  active  duty 
what  he  knows,  and  this  he  can  best  do  by  faithful  study  and  recitation,  and 
all  his  professional  study  and  work  must  be  based  upon  a  preliminary  classi- 
cal education.  Latin  and  mathematics  should  come  before  professional 
studies.  I  believe  in  a  thorough  education. — Non  doctior^  sed  fneliore  im- 
butus  doctrina  (not  more  doctors,  but  doctors  better  taught). — New  York 
Medical  Tifmes,  August,  1892. 
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PfofesBor  of  the  Prindplea  of  Snrgery  and  Medical  Juris- 

prodence,  Univenity  of  Minn, 

Gkmtlhxbn: 

In  reviewing  the  question  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States  the 
student  of  history  will  readily  conclude  that  the  facilities  afforded  pupils  of 
medicine  have  been  painfully  inadequate,  and  that  the  minimum  of  require- 
ments in  a  vast  majority  of  colleges  has  been  well  below  that  standard 
which  affords  the  public  a  profession  possessing  a  degree  of  skill  and  ability 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  its  people.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
authorities  Controlling  thede  institiitioiis  of  learning  to  maintain  a  standard 
below  recognized  safety.  In  addition^  to  the  Very  low  curriculum,  there» 
sources  of  most  colleges  have  been  inadequate,  and  the  clinical  instruction 
most  deficient  It  is  but  recently  that  a  majority  of  the  colleges  in  this 
couutiy  have  attempted  a  system  of  regular  laboratory  instruction.  A 
study  of  the  causes  leading  to  this  dilemma  show  they  are  many ;  among 
the  most  frequent  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Pint  The  history  of  pretended  medical  education  in  this  cotmtry  covers 
a  period  of  little  more  then  a  century :  the  people  possessing  those  elements 
of  hurry  and  restlessness  observed  in  all  new  communities. 

Second.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  liberally  sup- 
port nmversity  or  higher  education ;  a  form  of  education  reaching  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe,  and  em- 
bracing in  its  scope  all  special  lines  of  advanced  instruction,  such  as  law 
and  medicine. 

Third.  The  people  being  governed  by  a  republican  form  of  government,  the 
policy  has  naturally  been  liberal  in  respect  to  freedom  of  action  and  choice 

*Read  before  the  Academy  of  Detroit,  June  6, 1692. 
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of  avocation ;  not  infrequently  this  policy  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  credulous  public.  In  a  monarchical  or  patriarchal  form  of  gov. 
emment  it  is  very  much  easier  to  restrict  or  control  the  action  of  its  people. 

Fourth.  In  consequence  of  the  late  civil  war,  covering  a  period  of  four 
years,  a  half  million  young  men  found  themselves  penniless,  with  limited 
education  and  without  avocation  or  profession.  Many  thousands  had  secured 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  from  their  war 
experience,  and  naturally,  as  a  result,  a  horde  of  brave  but  uncultured  men 
turned  their  attention  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  consequence,  the 
number  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  doubled  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  the  list  of  matriculates  increased  at  a  much  greater  ratio. 
Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  increase  in  population  and  resources  of  this 
country,  in  a  period  of  a  few  years  the  proportion  of  physicians  increased 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public. 

Fifth.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  absence  of  that  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  between  the  different  schools  of  instruction  to  secure  uniformity 
of  system  in  education,  or  uniformity  in  the  attempts  at  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  medical  instruction.  There  has  been  no  restriction  to  the 
unlimited  multiplication  of  the  number  of  medical  colleges.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  dictate  the  character  of  instruction  by  legislative  con- 
troL  There  has  been  but  little  attempt  to  regulate  the  character  of  instruc* 
tion  even  by  the  faculties  themselves.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  casting  about' for  a  means 
of  remedy  to  avert  a  disaster  that  seemed  to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the 
noblest  of  the  learned  professions.  It  became  apparent  to  the  observing^ 
and  thinking  that  the  profession  of  medicine  was  being  degraded  in  iXsper- 
sonnel,  and  but  little  respected  by  the  people  themselves.  A  condition  was 
fast  approaching  whereby  we  were  placed  in  quite  as  ridiculous  a  position 
as  is  described  by  Moli^re  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  required  but  a 
casual  study  of  the  situation  at  that  time  to  conclude  that  but  one  of  two 
methods  was  available  for  the  correction  of  the  existing  evil.  The  first 
was  that  the  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  was  vested  wholly  in  the  various  faculties  of  medical  instruc- 
tion, and  by  concerted  and  business-like  action  they  could  readily  comply 
with  the  most  reasonable  demands  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  in 
doing  so,  not  materially  injure  their  own  interests  in  bringing  about  the 
much  needed  reform.  The  second  was,  that  in  failure  of  the  first,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  a  resort  to  some  restrictive  legislation  compelling  the 
various  colleges  to  raise  their  standard  of  instruction,  both  as  applying  to  their 
preliminary  entrance  examination  and  to  curriculum  of  professional  study. 
A  sincere  attempt  was  made  by  representatives  of  a  few  colleges  in  a  period 
of  time  from  1876  to  1882,  and  there  resulted  from  this  effort  the  lamen- 
table history  of  the  American  Medical  College  Association.  The  disruption 
of  this  association  was  brought  about  by  the  treachery  of  a  few  represen- 
tatives of  colleges  whose  policy  was  governed  entirely  upon  a  commercial 
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baais.  The  dtsmptioii  of  this  aaiociation  at  the  time  was  considered  a  great 
ptofcisional  calamity,  and  the  friends  of  higher  medical  education  soon  cast 
about  lor  some  method  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

It  was  determined  that  the  best  ineans  of  controlling  this  evil  was  through 
efficient  medical  legislation.  As  a  result,  members  of  the  profession  scattered 
throaghont  different  portiona  of  the  country  attempted  to  secure  legislative 
enactments  creating  State  boards  of  medical  eacaminers.  In  a  majority  of 
these  instances  the  attempts  were  met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ferent Legislatttres,  and  a  majority  of  the  bills  that  had  become  laws  were 
painfully  defective,  as  could  only  be  expected  in  any  new  form  of  legisla-. 
tioa.  The  first  acts  that  were  recognized  as  being  efficient,  and  at  all  re- 
strictive, were  those  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  West  Vixginia,  Immedi- 
ately following  we  have  substantially  the  same  act  in  force  in  the  States  of 
Misaouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 

This  form  of  legislation  permitted  men  to  become  legal  practitioners  by 
snbmitting  a  diploma  issued  by  a  rq^ularly  chartered  medical  institution. 
Tbe  act  foither  provided  that  diplomaa  may  be  refused  or  revoked  for  un- 
ptofeasional  or  dishonorable  conduct 

The  professiou  soon  recognized  and  were  convinced  that  the  so-called 
niinoia  act,  if  properly  enforced,  would  exercise  a  wholesome  and  restraining 
inflnenoe  upon  medical  colleges  and  rid  the  public  of  the  infamous  prac- 
tices of  the  itinerant  charlatan.  Those  of  us  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to 
enfofoe  the  above  named  medical  law  know  too  well  the  herculean  task 
we  had  undertaken.  The  barriers  seemed  insurmountable,  and  our  only 
ac>lace  was  the  realization  that  our  cause  was  just. 

It  was  my  province  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Board  for  aperiod 
of  five  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  first  Practice  Act  This  act  was  sub- 
stantially a  copy  of  the  act  now  in  force  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  several 
other  States. 

My  experience  and  observation  soon  convinced  me  that  we  had  upon  our 
list  of  recognized  colleges  a  large  number  of  schools  whose  alumni  were  not 
aale  piactitioners.  Any  attempt  to  discipline  these  institutions  was  met  ia 
m  moat  belligerent  spirit,  or  by  an  influence  well  suited  to  the  ward  politician 
or  political  blackmailer. 

I  became  firmly  convinced  that  the  principle  of  recognizing  the  diploma 
of  coUegea  was  not  the  correct  one.  I  soon  agitated  the  propriety  of  the 
amendment  or  entire  repeal  of  the  Minnesota  act,  or  the  securing  of  a  new 
act  calling  for  a  personal  examination  of  each  and  every  person  wishing  to 
pfactice  medicine  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  propriety  of  determining  the 
fitness  of  men  to  practice  medicine  by  means  of  a  personal  examination  was 
recognized  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  proper  method  by  the  State  Board 
of  Minnesota.  At  a  conference  of  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  held  in 
Chicago  in  1885, 1  urged  the  propriety  of  concerted  action  in  an  attempt,  to 
aecnre  mitfonnity  of  legislation  by  an  act  in  the  several  States  calling  fpc 
an  examination  of  each  candidate  for  a  license,  and  providing,  as  in  the 
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niinoiB  act,  the  privilege  of  refusiiig  or  revoking  licenses  for  nnprofessionAl 
or  dishonorable  conduct  The  concensus  of  opinion  at  this  conference 
plainly  indicated  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  advance  if  we  poflsesoed  legisla- 
tion granting  the  privilege  of  examining  all  students  willing  to  commence 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  majority  of  those  present,  however,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  opposition  would  be  so  pronounced  as  to  ensure  defeat. 
The  members  of  the  Minnesota  Board,  however,  concluded  to  ask  the  Leg- 
islature for  further  legislation,  and  I  was  instructed  to  draft  a  bill  for  sub- 
mission to  the  forthcoming  session.  The  bill  was  the  same  as  the  one  now 
in  force  in  Minnesota  and  several  other  States.  It  became  operative  with 
us  July  I,  1887.  It  established  a  minimum  of  time  to  be  q>ent  at  medical 
lectures  before  a  person  would  be  permitted  to  apply  for  an  examination  to 
determine  his  fitness  to  practice  medicine.  It  Anther  provided  for  an  ex- 
amination of  all  persons  wishing  to  commence  the  practiGe  of  medicine  in 
any  of  its  branchelB  in  the  state.  It  likewise  granted  the  privilege  to  refuse 
or  revoke  licenses  for  unprofessional  or  dishonorable  conduct 

It  was  the  first  draft  of  a  bill  to  become  law  which  called  for  a  minimum 
of  time  to  be  spent  at  lectures  before  commencing  the  practice  of  medicine. 
This  feature  of  the  bill  has  proven  eminently  satisfiMtory  in  Minnesota,  and 
has  been  copied  in  the  statutes  of  several  otiier  States.  Its  efiect  has  been 
most  salutary  upon  several  of  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country,  and,  as  a 
result  thereof,  neariy  every  institution  of  this  country  whose  term  of  lect- 
ures was  less  than  six  months  has  extended  the  duration  of  the  same  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  several  States.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  persons  wishing  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  States  are  required  to  prove  their  fitness  therefore  by  under- 
going an  examination :  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  New  Jeney,  New  York,  Ne* 
braska,  Maryland  and  Utah. 

Neariy  all  this  legislation  has  been  accomplished  in  a  period  of  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  in  the  near  future  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  secure  quite  adequate  legislation.  The  agita- 
tion of  this  reform  has  met  with  quite  bitter  opposition  from  some  sources ; 
the  principal  opposition,  however,  coming  from  the  authorities  of  the  various 
medical  colleges.  This  opposition  has  been  most  futile,  as  the  sttnatioti  of 
the  profession  in  this  country  was  readily  recognised  by  the  legislator,  and 
the  further  feet  that  no  rational  argument  could  be  rendered  against  the 
constitutionality  or  propriety  of  some  form  of  restrictive  legislation. 

The  necessity  of  restricting  the  practice  of  medicine  has  been  recognised 
by  all  nations  of  civilised  people  from  time  immemoiiaL  Bvety  Bnropean 
country  posse  Mga  most  stringent  Practice  Acts,  and  have  for  centuries.  The 
so-called  police  power  has  likewise  been  recognised  for  centuries. 

Traces  of  forensic  and  state  medicine  are  as  old  as  institutions  of  civil  so- 
ciety. The  Jews  recognized  mortal  wounds^  The  Bgyptians  provided  that 
no  woman  pregnant  with  child  should  sufier  afHictive  punishment     The 
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Romans,  even  from  the  period  of  Numa,  fi^rounded  many  of  their  laws  upon 
the  authority  of  ph}rsicians.  The  Carolina  Code,  under  Charles  V.  was  es- 
tablished in  1532.  The  first  traces  of  the  exercise  of  police  power  as  applied 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  is  found  in  Italy,  in  1237.  Here  a  license  to  prac- 
tice was  granted  by  the  University  of  Salino  after  a  study  of  philosophy  for 
a  period  of  thiee  years  and  of  medicine  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This 
license  was  only  obtainable  after  undergoing  a  satisfactory  examination* 
Shortly  alter  this  date  licenses  were  likewise  granted  in  England. 

The  first  degrees  in  medicine  were  presumably  granted  in  1384.  The  first 
efficient  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  England  was  enacted  in 
151 1.  The  progress  of  medicine  during  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
ably  described  by  Macauley  in  Volumne  i,  Page  310  of  his  History. 

"  Medicine,*'  he  sajrs,  "  which  in  Prance  was  still  in  abject  bondage  and 
afforded  for  Molidre  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule,  had  in  England 
became  an  experimental  and  progressive  science,  and  every  day  had  made 
aome  new  advance  in  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  attention  of 
speculative  men .  had  for  the  first  time  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  san- 
itary police.'*  Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  efficient  regulation  of 
medical  practice  and  higher  medical  education  progressed,  hand  in  hand,  from 
the  period  of  time  mentioned  by  Macauley  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
conrta  have  universally  affirmed  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  the 
various  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  In  this  country,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
rendered  a  decision  affirming  the  constitutionality  and  the  general  features 
of  Medical  Practice  Acts.  A  large  number  of  Supreme  Courts  of  the  di£Eer- 
ent  States  have  likewise  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  different  Medi- 
cal Practice  Acts.  In  a  few  instances,  in  the  lower  courts,  where  decisions 
liave  emasculated  the  power  of  State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  faulty  wording  of  the  act  itself,  rather  than  to  any  tmcon- 
atitutional  features  that  may  be  fotmd  in  this  form  of  legislation.  . 

In  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
held  in  1888, 1  advocated  a  greater  uniformity  of  medical  legislation  by  the 
various  States.  This  discussion  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
vrith  instructions  to  formulate  the  general  features  of  a  Practice  Act  that 
would  be  suitable  for  adoption  in  any  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Association  possessing  the  essential  features  of  the  act  now  in 
force  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  unan- 
imously accepted  and  adopted,  together  with  resolutions  urging  upon  the 
pfofearion  of  different  States  the  propriety  of  at  once  attempting  the  estab- 
liahment  of  efficient  Medical  Practice  Acts  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union.  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  in  nearly  all  instances  where  Medical 
Practice  Acts  have  recently  been  obtained,  the  essential  features  of  the 
Minnesota  act  has  been  adopted. 

The  question  of  medical  legislation  should  be  considered  from  two  stand- 
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points,  to-wit :  That  of  the  regulation  of  medical  practice,  and  the  r^gnla* 
tion  of  medical  education.  In  the  performence  of  the  first  function  boaiids 
should  consider  that  it  is  simply  their  duty  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
imposition  of  charlatans,  and  the  grave  errors  certain  to  arise  from  the  prac- 
tices of  uneducated  men.  The  duties  of  the  State  licensing  Board  end  here. 
If  the  act  is  so  worded  as  to  likewise  regulate  medical  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  minimum  of  requirements  should 
be  established,  and  the  Boards  authorized  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
pertaining  to  the  character  of  instruction  in  all  colleges  whose  alumni  be- 
come applicants  for  the  priviledge  of  practicing  in  the  State.  I  sincerely 
question  the  propriety  of  one  Board  performing  both  of  these  duties.  Bas- 
ing my  opinion  upon  extensive  observation  and  experience,  I  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  will  be  subserved  by  assigning  the  duties  of 
State  licensing  power  to  the  various  State  Boards  of  Health.  The  me€lical 
licensing  power  is  purely  a  police  power,  and  were  these  duties  assigned  to 
Boards  of  Health,  it  would  assure  greater  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
community. 

I  believe  the  regulation  of  all  forms  of  education  should  be  vested  in 
a  central  power  consisting  c^  a  single  board  to  be  known  at  State  Bureau 
of  Education  with  power  to  regulate  all  educational  institutions  grant- 
ing degrees,  together  with  the  power  of  granting  charters,  and  revok- 
ing the  same ;  particularly  should  this  apply  to  all  institutions  wishing  to 
afford  the  community  any  of  the  various  forms  of  higher  or  special  educa- 
tion. Under  existing  circumstances,  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  States  of  this 
country,  three  or  more  persons  can  form  a  corporation,  and  become  incor- 
porated by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  and  grant  degrees  ad 
libitum.  The  personnel  of  these  Boards  is  immaterial  providing  the 
parties  be  reputable  and  intelligent  practitioners  of  medicine.  It  is  my  op- 
inion that  the  mixed  Boards,  such  as  exist  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mon. 
tana,  Missouri,  North  Dakota  and  several  other  States  of  the  Union,  render 
better  service  to  the  public  than  is  done  in  the  few  instances  where  separate 
Boards  have  been  created  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  several 
schools  of  practice.  In  the  States  possessing  ndxed  Boards  that  conscien- 
tiously perform  the  duties  of  a  public  servant,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
clashing  or  jealousy  among  the  members  thereof.  I  believe  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  subserved  by  the  maintenance  of  a  clause  in  each  of 
these  acts  providing  for  the  refusal  or  revocation  of  a  license  to  practice  when 
guilty  of  unprofessional  or  dishonorable  conduct.  I  question  the  propriety, 
however,  of  boards  exercising  this  power  except  in  most  flagrant  cases* 

If  John  Smith  is  disposed  to  occupy  the  first  page  of  a  newq>aper  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  he  confines  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  I  believe  this  indiscretion 
alone  should  not  cost  him  the  right  to  practice  medicine,  upon  the  contrary, 
should  he  claim  in  the  public  press  that  he  can  cure  what  is  recognized  by 
the  profession  as  an  incurable  discease,  such  as  consumption  or  cancer,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  Board  to  step  in  between  the  credulous  public  and  the  dis- 
honorable  pnurtitioner  and  deprive  the  impostor  of  his  professional  rights. 
It  is  likewise,  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  refuse  or  revoke  a  license  for  persistent 
and  chronic  inebriety,  criminal  abortion  and  repeated  gross  immoralities. 

As  honorable  and  intelligent  physicians,  we  recognize  the  great  sin  of 
advertising  in  any  manner.  In  view,  however,  of  the  outspoken  sentiment 
in  fiivor  of  any  restriction  in  this  direction,  I  presume  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  fool  his  course,  at  least  until  he  reaches  that  point  in  his  career  that  his 
practices  imperil  the  safety  of  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  some  statistics  of  the  work  accomplished  by  sev- 
eral State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners.  My  statistics  are  from  States  where 
the  law  requires  a  personal  examination  of  the  applicant's  fitness  to  practice. 
These  examinations  include  all  the  essential  branches  of  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. They  afibrd  a  most  convincing  argument  in  behalf  of  efiicient  medi- 
cal legislation. 

I  trust  I  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  assert  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  delicate  and  untried  trusts,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  these 
Boards  to  be  somewhat  lenient,  and  to  license  many  whom  they  knew  pos- 
sessed a  -very  inadequate  instruction.  A  part  of  their  duties  have  been  to  ed- 
ucate both  the  profession  and  the  public  to  the  propriety  of  this  form  of  leg- 
islation. Notwithstanding  this  policy  we  are  informed  that  34. 8  per  cent  of 
all  applicants  for  a  license  to  practice  have  been  rejected  as  unsafe  practi- 
tioners. 

My  statistics  are  based  upon  returns  from  the  following  named  States,  to 
wit :  Alabama,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Minnesota. 

TABLE  No.  I. 


Graduates  of  medical  colleges  in 
the  U.  S.  examined 


AH  others  examined 


Total  examined 


Licensed 

Rejected 

Percentage  of  those  licensed 


AlatM- 
ma. 


596 


.51 
.650 


..558 
...89 
..87.9 


Minne- 
sota. 


. . . 270 


...  58 
...328 
...213 
. . .  105 
..,67.8 


Caroli- 
na. 


..435 
. ... 38 

..  473 
...343 
. . . 130 
...70.5 


North 
Dakota 


. . .  .0 

...  .9 

...  .6 

•  •  •  •3 
..66.6 


Vir- 
ginia. 


...436 

..57 

..•493 

...347 

...145 
...70.6 


ToUl. 


1,746 
204 

1,950 
1,466 

484 
75.2 


The  following  data  are  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  different  Boards 
of  Examiners.  The  comparison  indicates  the  results  of  the  examinations  of 
graduates  of  the  graded  three  course  institutions  and  those  that  previous  to 
1890  conferred  degrees  after  attendance  upon  two  courses  of  instruction. 
The  above  colleges  were  selected,  being  those  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Health  as  matriculating  respectively  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  year  1890. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  result  of  the  examination  of  183  students, 
graduates  of  colleges  requiring  three  courses  of  instruction  before  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.  D. 


STATB. 

of               of               of 
Penna.     Michigan.     Minn. 

Chicago 
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Col.  Phjrs. 
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. .  .0 
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.  ..2 
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.  •  .0 
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. . .  t 
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. .  .0 
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...6 
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Alabama 

..  .0 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota. . , . 

..18 
•  .3 

. .  .0 

. .  .0 

.37 
...I 

. .  .0 
. .  .0 

.53 

•       • 

...3 

•  •  «   • 

...7 

...0 

•            « 

..15 

•  • « . 

...0 

•    a    .    . 

...8 
..  4 

..  .0 
.  •  .0 

Virsrinia 

. .  .0 

. .  .2 

. .  .0 

. . . . 

, 

...6 

.  ..I 

.  .35 

. .  .0 

..42 

. .  .0 

..53 

.3 

..10 

.  ..0 

..15 

.        .0 

.24 

Total 

...I 

Total  number  of  di£ferent  persons  examined 183 

"  "        "        •*  *•       passed 179 

"  "        "        "  "       rejected 4 

Percentage  passed 97.2 

TABLE  No.  3. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  result  of  the  examination  of  435  students, 
graduates  of  colleges  formerly  issuing  degrees  upon  attendance  of  two 
courses  of  lecturea. 
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University 

of 
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...2 

•    •   •   • 

• 
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..17 

...3 

..69 

..25 

..•3 

..  4 

North  Dakota. . . . 

....I 

.  .1 

.  •  .0 

Virginia 

.14 
.63 

...6 
...8 

.   20 
..80 

.  •  .0 
..15 

. .    » 
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..10 

..II 
..44 

...0 
...6 

..42 
.123 

.   15 
..41 

...2 
..19 

...3 

Totals 

II 

Total  number  of  persons  examined 435 

«*  •♦        "        "       passed 343 

"  **        "        "       rejected 92 

Percentage  passed 78.84* 

Difference  in  favor  of  Table  2, 19.1 
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The  above  tables  indicate  that  graduates  of  the  three  oonrse  graded  col- 
leges rarely  fail  before  the  various  State  Boards  'of  Medical  Bxaminers. 
Table  Na  2  indicates  183  examinations  with  four  failures.  Table  No.  3, 
435  examinations  with  91  failures. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  fairly  well  regulated  at  the  present  time  in 
abont  one-half  of  the  States.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  move  of 
reform  will  extend,  and  in  the  near  future  include  all  the  States.  The 
friends  of  medical  legislation  include  the  masses  of  the  profession  and  the 
representatives  of  the  better  colleges  of  the  country.  Its  enemies  princi- 
pally include  the  representatives  of  those  colleges  governed  by  commercial 
intereata,  and  charlatans. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  medical  colleges  has  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Of  130  schools,  less  than- a 
dozen  are  endowed.  The  number  of  practitioners  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  people.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  in 
the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1890^  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  ma- 
triculated 115,355  students  and  graduated  39.996.  This  is  an  average  of  4000 
yearly :  in  my  opinion  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  requirements  of  the 
people  demand. 

As  a  final  argument  in  behalf  of  adequate  medical  legislation,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statistics  based  upon  the  proportion  of  physicians  to 
the  inhabitants  in  a  few  of  the  Buropean  countries : 

RATIO  OF  PHYSICIANS  TO  POFIHUlTION. 

Sweden i  to  7000  of  population. 

Italy I  "  3500 

Germany i  **  3000 

Austro-Hungary i  "  2400 

France       i  *'  aooo  *' 

United  SUtes i  <'   600  '* 

The  above  figures  explain  themselves  and  comment  seems  unnecessary. 
Baaing  my  opinion  upon  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  Minnesota 
law  in  its  first  five  yean'  experience,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  efficient  legis- 
lation will  reduce  the  number  of  physicians  to  a  number  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  people  themselves  be  better  and  more 
honestly  served.  Minnesota  has  a  less  number  of  physicians  to  the  inhabi* 
tanta  than  any  State  of  the  Union.  St.  Paul  a  less  number  to  the  inhabi- 
tants than  any  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  result  in  this 
State  is  wholly  due  to  efficient  legislation,  and  the  product  of  the  act  has 
been  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  both  the  profession  and  public. 

Briefly,  gentlemen,  my  conclusions  upon  the  question  of  medical  legisla- 
tion can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  regulation  of  medical  practice  and  medical  education  is  constitu- 
tional, and  the  demands  therefor  imperative. 

2.  That  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation  should  exist  between  the  so-called 
licensing  power,  and  the  regulation  of  medical  education. 
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3.  That  the  licensing  power  should  include  in  every  State  the  following 
essentials. 

(a)  The  evidence  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  practice  medicine  diould  be 
established  by  his  undergoing  an  examination  upon  all  the  important  bran- 
ches of  medicine. 

(b)  That  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  a  series  of  questions  that  in 
the  least  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  various  schools  of  practice. 

(c)  That  power  should  be  granted  to  revoke  or  refuse  license,  for  unpio-  > 
fessional  or  dishonorable  conduct 

(d)  That  the  exercise  of  this  power  upon  the  part  of  the  different  boards 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  palpably  flagrant  cases. 

(e)  The  public  interests  will  be  the  best  subserved  by  the  so-called  mixed 
boards. 

(f )  That  the  power  vested  is  best  executed  by  the  State  Sanitary  Police,  j 
or  rather,  the  different  State  Boards  of  Health. 

(g)  The  duties  of  the  act  belong  to  that  department  of  law  known  as  the 
State  Police  Power ;  the  appointing  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Governor. 

(h)  Appointees  should  be  men  of  recognized  ability  and  standing  in  the 
various  communities. 

4.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  influences  of  efficient  medical  legislation  will 
have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  chacter  of  instruction  afforded  the  stu- 
dents of  medicine  in  this  country,  and  that  the  faculties  of  the  various  col- 
leges, in  the  future,  will  not  be  so  notoriously  lax  in  regard  to  the  confer- 
ring of  degrees. 

5.  It  is  likewise  essential  that  medical  education  should  be  restricted  or 
regulated  in  the  various  States,  and  in  my  opinion,  there  should  be  created 
a  central  authority  consisting  of  a  Bureau  of  Bducation,  that  this  bureau 
should  have  power  to  refuse  or  revoke  chartera  and  should  exercise  a  restric- 
tive influence  as  to  the  character  of  education  conferred,  and  the  authority 
shotdd  apply  particularly  to  the  special  schools  of  education,  such  as  law  and 
medicine. 

6.  That  this  bureau  should  establish  regulations  pertaining  to  the  grant- 
ing of  chartera  to  medical  colleges.  The  chartera  should  not  be  granted 
unless  all  necessary  laboratories  were  thoroughly  equipped,  that  facilities 
for  clinical  instruction  were  unquestioned  and  that  applicants  for  chartera 
should  satisfy  the  Board  of  its  undoubted  ability  to  support  the  institution 
financially,  without  being  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  its  students  for  its 
sustenance. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  of  the  United  States, 
he  forcibly  directs  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  inadequate  equipment 
of  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country.  We  are  informed  in  this  report  that 
there  are  two  million,  six  hundred  aeventy4wo  thousand  dollara  invested  in 
grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  productive  funds  for  these  schools  is  only  two  hundred  sixty- 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  ninety  dollars,  and  the  annual  income  from 
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the  investmenU  only  twenty-two  thousand.  He  states:  *'Whenweez- 
amtne  the  facilities  and  demands  of  this  country  with  those  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Continental  Europe,  we  necessarily  conclude  that  the  foreigfn 
schools  exact  too  much,  or  that  our  system  is  painfully  crude  and  lax."  The 
Commiawoner  of  Education  further  remarks :  **  That  considering  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  respecting  the  proper 
treatment  of  diseases,  its  prevention  and  its  nature,  the  impression  becomes 
ixresistible  that  we  have  been  influenced  by  our  national  impatience  and 
haste  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  that  we  have  allowed 
the  student  to  dictate  the  length  of  time  of  study  instead  of  obliging  him  to 
spend  enough  time  to  receive  it  properly  and  retain  it  securely."  Applied  to 
the  piofession  of  medicine  there  is  but  one  inference  to  draw  from  the  above 
data ;  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  fadlittes  for  securing  a  thorough  medical 
education  in  this  country  are  indeed  inadequate  The  present  high  character 
of  the  masses  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
facilities  of  college  training,  as  to  the  individual  character  of  the  profession. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  profession  of  this  country  now  in  practice  received 
their  degrees  of  M.  D.  after  attendance  upon  but  two  courses  of  medical 
instruction,  of  not  more  than  twenty  weeks  duration  each.  Many  look  back 
upon  their  medical  college  career  as  unimportant  epochs,  and  think  of  those 
days  as  a  work  of  confusion.  The  instruction  afforded  under  this*  system  of 
medical  education  was  hurried,  superficial  and  most  inadequate  to  our  wants, 
the  course  consisting  rather  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the 
art  of  medicine,  instead  of  teaching  him  the  sound  principles  upon  which  is 
governed  the  great  field  of  active  practice.  This  system  of  instruction  was  a 
delusion.  Our  experience  confirms  us  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  student 
does  not  become  grounded  in  the  essential  principles  of  medicine  in  his  col- 
lege days  he  never  will.  Except  in  a  few  rare  instances  a  physician  does 
not  acquire  histology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry  after  receiving 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  The  few  that  have  become  proficient  in  later  profes- 
sional life  have  been  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.' 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  at  this  time  a  disposition  to  foster  and  support  a 
higher  system  of  education  among  the  masses.  The  present  disposition  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  is  towards  a  complete  divorcement  of  the 
public  school  system  from  church  or  other  influences,  and  affording  to  the 
public  a  system  of  education  fully  equal  in  quality  and  as  extensive  in  scope 
as  can  be  obtained  in  any  civilized  country.  This  disposition  is  particularly 
noticable  in  several  of  our  Western  States.  We  see  here,  millions  of  dollars 
spent  annually  in  the  support  of  university  education,  and  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  several  of  these  institutions  are  quite  unsurpassed.  We 
already  have  our  University  of  Michigan  with  its  2,800  students ;  the  Uni- 
vendty  of  Minnesota  with  its  1,300  students,  and  closely  following,  those  of 
.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas  and  Nebraska. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  State  to  foster  higher  education  carries  with 
it  much  encouragement  for  the  profession  of  medicine.    It  means  a  medical 
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departsaent  in  oonnection  with  many  of  these  inatitntions  that  ia  inde- 
pendent and  directly  supported  by  the  State.  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  dispo- 
aitio'n  in  many  of  our  colleges  to  connect  themselves  with  univenatiea.  A 
medical  college  connected  with  a  university  has  few  objections  and  many 
advantages.  As  we  pass  the  fonrth  centennial  epoch  of  our  history,  we  can 
look  forward  with  most  sanguine  expectations  in  all  that  pertains  to  medi- 
cine. We  invite  our  critics  to  forget  the  past  and  only  look  to  the  preaent 
and  future.  Present  appearances  plainly  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  departure  in  medical  education  in  this  country.  The  older  system  of 
medical  education  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  let  us  forget  it  quickly  and  lock, 
with  sanguine  expectations  to  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  appeal  to  the  profession  of  this  country  and,  partie- 
ularly,  to  you  gentlemen,  the  most  intelligent  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  in  America,  to  renew  your  zeal  and  continue  in  your  effnta 
until  the  battle  for  higher  medical  education  in  America  is  actually  won  and 
the  good  name  of  the  profession  of  medicine  rescued  from  disgrace. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  LBiLRTUS  Connor,  of  Detroit :  The  excellent  paper  of  Dr.  Millard 
touches  upon  medical  sociology,  which  is  a  real  science  and  hence  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  Academy.  As  Dr.  Millard  says,  medical  teachers 
should  be  well  paid.  Communities,  by  their  representative  powers,  should 
make  it  profitable  to  be  well  educated  and  profitable  for  coUegea  to  furnish 
proper  education  and  unprofitable  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  The  adoption 
of  the  Ontario  law  would  be  most  desirable.  Minnesota  has  on  the  whole 
the  best  regulations,  and  the  same  law  had  been  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  Regulars,  Homceopaths,  Bclectics  and  Vito-phjmicists,  in  Michigan. 
The  faith-cure  people  however,  knocked  out  the  law  in  the  Legislature.  The 
newer  States  are  so  situated  that  they  can  work  out  advance  problems  and 
the  older  ones  can  follow.  Mixed  Boards  are  the  only  ones  possible  and  are 
the  best.  The  work  of  the  Academy  could  also  be  taken  up  by  the  other 
professions,  and  they  begin  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  public  must  be  car- 
ried with  us,  and  only  by  this  means  can  the  desires  of  the  profession  be 
attained.  The  public  must  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  choosing  an 
educated  man  in  preference  to  the  faith<ure  people. 

Dr.  John  B.  Robsrts,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  that  Pennsylvania  owed 
much  to  Dr.  Millard,  Dr.  Rauch  and  others  in  this  field  for  causing  a  tendency 
to  higher  education ;  since  now  all  Pennsylvania  schools  required  a  three 
year's  compulsory  course.  He  announced  that  next  year  (1893)  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  compulsory  four  years'  graded  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  passage  of  a  Medical  Examiners'  Bill  in  Pennsylvania  had  thua  far 
been  defeated,  largely  because  members  of  the  regular  profession  would  not 
earnestly  support  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  even  though  they 
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memben  of  that  society.  It  was  hoped  that  better  times  would  soon 
cosne  and  that  Pennsylvania  would  no  longer  be  behind  other  States  in  this 
advancement. 

Dr.  W.  p.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City :  The  Mixed  Board  of  the  State  of 
New  Jexsey  works  harmoniously  and  the  Homoeopaths  aud  Eclectics  work 
more  enthusiastically,  if  possible,  than  those  of  the  regular  profession.  The 
law  has  been  in  force  two  years.  The  examinations  held  in  April  showed 
Improvement  in  the  attainments  of  those  presenting  themselves.  The  law 
in  force  was  copied  after  the  Minnesota  law.  The  word  school  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  meetings  of  our  Board. 

Dh.  Hsnry  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  wished  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
writer  of  the  paper.  It  is  excellent  work  in  the  right  direction  and  should 
be  widely  published.  The  necessity  is  to  enlighten  the  masses.  The  gen- 
ezal  public  is  the  party  to  become  especially  interested  in  this  movement. 
When  it  shaU  be  shown,  as  it  easily  may,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  lay- 
man rather  than  the  profession  to  have  laws  established  to  guarantee  the 
public  against  imposition  and  fraud — ^then,  and  not  until  then,  it  will  be  easy 
to  place  upon  the  statute  books  of  any  State  enactments  reglating  the  prac- 
tioe  of  medicine.  As  it  now  is,  the  general  belief  exists  that  it  is  only  a  fight 
between  *'the  ins  and  the  outs,"  and  that  the  quarrel  between  the  "isms'* 
and  the  *'  path3rs  "  is  very  much  like  the  di£ferences  existing  in  the  churches, 
and  the  great  body  politic  either  look  on  with  an  idle  curiosity,  or  sympa- 
tluse  with  the  '*  under  dog  in  the  fight'* 

Disseminate  the  fact  which  seems  to  us  all  a  truism,  that  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  every  individual  should  be  intrusted  to,  and  is  only  safe  in,  the  guid- 
ance  of  a  profession  especially  trained  to  direct  and  conserve  them,  and  the 
victory  is  won.  At  the  same  time  the  physician  will  assume  his  proper  place 
in  a  higher  order  of  civilizing  development,  and  not  be  considered  merely 
aa  a  dispenser  of  drugs,  to  have  a  doubtful  efiect  upon  the  lessening  of  dis- 
ease, but  father,  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  professions,  the  preserver 
of  the  public  health  ;  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  daily 
living  already  demonstrated,  which  would  lessen,  at  least  one-half,  sickness 
and  its  resulting  disability,  and  increase,  by  one-third,  the  longevity  of  the 
race.  Let  the  good  work  go  on,  and  this  Academy  will  have  accomplished 
a  most  noble  mission,  if  it  may  wield  its  powerful  influence  upon  our  great 
nation  in  this,  one  of  its  most  important  interests. 
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RBPORT  ON  LAWS  RBGULATING  THE  PRACTICE  OP  liEDICDCE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Richard  J.  Dunguson,  ABL,  BCD.,  PhiUdelphia. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  the  usnal  disappointments  in  several 
States,  in  the  failnie  to  enact  new  laws  for  the  regulation  of  medical  practice 
or  to  secure  desirable  modifications  in  those  already  existing.  There  seems 
to  be  each  year,  however,  an  advance  in  the  general  education  of  the  public 
in  the  right  direction,  which  will  doubtless  impress  itself,  sooner  or  later,  on 
the  average  State  legislator.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  country 
is  not  alone  in  this  struggle  for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  or  rather 
of  the  various  communities  which  compose  it ;  or  in  the  need  experienced 
for  some  further  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  British  Medical  Journal^  in  a  recent  article  with  the  caption  "  Licensed 
to  Practice/*  thus  alludes  to  some  fixtures  of  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Great  Britain  : 

We  often  read  of  the  peculiar  privilege  which  is  accorded  to  medical 
men  by  "  licensing  them  to  practice  medicine,"  in  return  for  which  it  is  al- 
leged that  they  are  bound  to  render  certain  service  to  the  State  which  is  so 
g;ood  as  to  license  them ;  and  are  '* as  much  bound,"  we  are  told,  ''to  give 
immediate  assistance  to  any  sick  person  un^ntly  requiring  their  aid,  as  an 
ordinary  citizen  is  to  help  a  policemen  to  enect  an  arrest  if  called  upon  to 
do  so  in  the  name  of  the  law."  There  is  however,  a  ffreat  and  fundamental 
error  here  of  which  the  public  ought  to  be  aware,  and  which  public  writers 
should  be  warned  to  avoid. 

The  fact  is  that  everyone  can  practice  medicine  in  this  free  countrv ;  and 
a  large  number  of  persons  do  so  practice  medicine,  surgery,  and  miawifery 
without  any  license,  and,  we  may  add,  often  without  any  suitable  education 
or  adequate  knowledge.  Medicial  botanists  often  playfully  sign  themselveft 
*'M.B.,"  as  though  Bachelors  of  Medicine;  bonesetters  ancTmidwives  are 
numerous,  and  rarely  encounter  any  penalties  either  social  or  legaL  All 
that  the  Le^lature  has  ever  consentea  to  do— and  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  service  and  for  public  protecrtion — is  to  require  that  persons  not 
educated  and  diplomaed  at  recognized  institutions,  and  not  possessed  of 
the  medical  titles  granted  after  examination  by  the  universities  and  medi- 
cal corix>rations,  shall  not  deceive  the  public  by  falsely  assuming  such  titles. 
Otherwise  they  are  as  free  as  air,  ana  the  charter  cf  the  Briton  to  follow 
his  own  devices  is  very  amply  accorded  to  them. 

The  lawyers  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a  very  close  monopoly  of  pleading 
in  the  courts  and  carrying  out  legal  processes ;  nevertheless,  their  duty  to 
afiford  free  legal  advice  to  necessitous  suitors  is  not  insialed  on.  The  fact  is, 
and  it  ought  to  be  very  dearlv  recognized,  that  the  practice  of  members  of 
the  medical  profession  to  render  aid  to  the  sick  poor  and  those  in  urgent 
need  of  meoical  help,  without  insisting  on  fees  where  poverty  forbids,  is 
based  upon -considerations  of  pure  ana  voluntary  humanity.  The  State 
grants  very  little  if  anything  to  medical  men ;  it  shows  them  no  legal  favors 
and  it  gets  a  great  deal  out  of  them. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  has  recently  stated  that  the 
ph3rsician  in  Germany  is  absolutely  unprotected  by  the  Government  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  trade  freedom  or  liberty  to  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession  whatever.     The  Government  prosecutes  all  those  canyin^ 
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the  title  of  "doctor"  or  "physician"  illegally,  but  allows  every  laborer 
or  huckster  to  practice  medicine. 

A  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States  may  be  gleaned  from  a  few  interesting  communications  from  men 
devoted  to  the  subject  by  taste  and  experience,  in  the  various  states. 

Dr.  P.  C  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Nbw 
York,  thus  writes  in  regard  to  the  law  in  that  State : 

There  have  been  no  chanees  during  the  past  year  in  medical  legislation. 
In  1887  a  general  codifjdngXaw  embracing  and  ^rfecting  pre-existing  laws 
was  enacted.  In  1889  a  law  was  secured  requiring  the  preliminaij  exami- 
nation of  medical  students,  not  holding  a  collegiate  degree.  In  1890  State 
Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  were  established,  one  for  each  of  the  Uiree  le- 
gall  V  recognized  schools  of  practice,  so^ralled.  Practically  as  our  laws  in  New 
York  now  stand,  a  prospective  medical  student  must  either  hold  a  collegiate 
degree  or  pass  an  examination  in  accordance  with  a  standard  established  by 
the  State  Board  of  Regents.  He  must  attend  three  full  courses  of  medical 
instruction.  He  must  pass  an  examination  before  a  State  Board  of  Medical 
Bxaminera.  The  intended  practitioner  must  register  with  the  County  Clerk, 
presenting  his  diploma  or  licensCi  before  he  can  legally  practice. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  promises  to  effect  a  healthy  con- 
dition for  the  profession  in  this  State.  The  operation  of  the  examiners'  law 
has  been  curtailed  b^  an  amendment  in  1891  releasing  medical  students  then 
matriculated,  but  a  similar  amendment  attempted  last  winter  failed  to  pass. 
We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  existing  and  effected  medical  legislation  in  this 
State.  The  profession  has  secured  these  results  almost  wholly  through  the 
effort  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  These  laws  all  have  secured  a  place  on 
the  Statute  book  by  its  persistent  work  carried  on  for  years.  We  think  we  have 
reached  a  condition  wnich  may  well  be  emulated  by  other  States.  The  laws 
sre  effective  in  Uieir  working  and  are  generally  enforced  throughout  the 
State. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  situation  of  affisdrs  in  Connecticut  is  extracted 

from  the  bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  State,  being  a  response 

given  to  an  inquirer  upon  the  subject : 

'*Sir:  Anybody  can  practice  medicine  in  Connecticut.  You  do  not  need 
a  medical  diploma ;  you  do  not  need  to  know  the  difference  between  opium 
and  peppermint ;  you  do  not,  indeed,  need  to  know  anything.  You  can 
simply  come  here  and  live  and  begin  to  practice.  The  laws  or  Connecticut 
will  sustain  you  in  collecting  your  fees  for  professional  service  if  you  render 
sny  which  you  choose  to  caU  such.  But  it  you  undertake  to  carry  me  or 
my  trunk  to  the  depot  for  pay,  you  must  get  a  license.  If  you  peddle 
matches  or  peanuts  you  must  fet  a  license.  If  you  collect  the  swill  from 
your  neighbors  to  feed  your  pigs,  you  must  get  a  license.  If  you  wish  to 
empty  your  cesspool  you  must  get  a  license.  But  you  can  practice  medicine 
in  Connecticut  without  a  licensed 

It  may  be  remarked  that  at  present  KANSiis,  Mainb,  Massachusbtts, 
Rbodb  IsuufD  and  Utah  are  similarly  unrestricted,  in  the  absence  of  all 
state  legialation  for  the  protection  of  their  people.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover what  prsctical  value  or  legal  status  can  be  attached,  in  any  of  these 
states,  to  any  certificate,  evidence  or  opinion  proceeding  from  the  unreg- 
istered, unexamined  or  unvouched-for  physician,  merely  as  such,  unless  his 
personal  antecedents  and  fitness  are  otherwise  recognized. 
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Nebraska  was  one  of  the  few  States  enacting  new  and  elafx)rate  statutes 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  (Med.  Kecord).  A  State  Board  of 
Health  was  established,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  four  Secretaries,  two  from  the 
Regular  School,  one  from  the  Homceopathic  and  one  from  the  Eclectic 

It  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  to  practice  without  a  certificate,  and  no 
certificate  could  be  issued  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college  in  good  standinsr,  which  qualifications 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  A  "  medical  school  or  college  in  good 
standing"  was  defined  to  be  **a  medical  school  or  college  requirmg  a  pre- 
liminary examination  for  admission  to  its  course  of  study,  and  which  requires 
as  requisite  for  the  granting  of  the  degree  of  M.D.  attendance  on  at  least 
three  courses  of  lectures  of  six  months  each,  no  two  of  the  said  courses  to 
be  held  within  one  vear,  having  a  full  faculty  of  professors  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  medical  education,  to  wit.,  anatomy,  ph3rsiology, 
chemistry,  toxicology,  pathology,  hygiene,  materia  medica,  therapeutics^ 
obstetrics,  gynecolo^,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
clinical  instruction  in  the  last  two  named."  It  was  provided  however,  that 
the  three-year  clause  did  not  apply  to  diplomas  fipianted  before  July,  18^1.  If, 
on  examination  of  the  diploma,  it  was  found  tobe  regular  and  to  qualify  the 
holder,  as  above  stated,  a  certificate  was  to  be  issued  which  was  required  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  where  the  practitioner  resided.  Physi- 
cians in  practice  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  were  required  to  present 
them  within  six  months,  and  if  genuine  a  certificate  must  be  issued. 

Certificates  could  be  refused  to  persons  guilty  of  unprofessional  or  dis- 
honorable conduct,  and  could  be  revoked.  No  person  could  recover  in 
any  court  any  sum  of  money  for  professional  services  unless  he  compUed  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Any  unqualified  person  who  shall  engage  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  obstetrics  is  guilty"  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
can  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ^50^  and  not  more  than  |i300^  together 
with  costs. 

Any  person  shall  be  regarded  as  practicing  medicine,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  who  shall  profess  to  heal  or  prescribe  for,  or  otherwise  treat, 
any  physicial  or  mental  ailment  of  another.  But  nothing  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prohibiting  gratuitous  services  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  the 
law  does  not  apply  to  commissioned  surgeons  in  the  Unit^  States  Army 
or  Navy,  nor  to  nurses  in  their  legitimate  occupation,  nor  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  ordinary  household  remedies.  Any  itinerant  vendors  of  dnags» 
nostrums,  ointments,  etc.,  were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  could  oe 
fined  |ioo^  or  imprisoned  for  three  months,  or  punished  in  both  ways. 

Dr.  George  Homan,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  states  that  no  changes  have 
been  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  laws  of  this  State  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine.  In  operation  and  practical  effect  they  are  educational 
m  their  nature,  and  while  serving  the  times  will  no  doubt  lead  to  some- 
thing better  in  the  not-distant  future. 

Dr.  Geo.  J.  Engelmann,  of  St  Louis,  in  a  recently  delivered  valedictoiy 
address  on  Medical  Education  and  Legislation,  delivered  to  the  class  of  '92, 
Missouri  Medical  College,  thus  refers  to  the  condition  of  afiiEdrs  in  Miasouri : 

What  do  the  laws  of  Missouri  require  of  him  into  whose  hands  health  aad 
happiness,  yea,  life  and  death  of  her  citizens  are  given  ?  7\uo  terms  of  study, 
o/stx  monihs  each  I  Tivo  years  of  study  stilladmit  to  practice  in  this  State  - 
this  will  hardly  appear  to  you  a  desirable  condition  or  afiSaiirs,  and  you  will 
naturally  inquirewny  is  this  so?  What  are  the  causes?  the  results?  the 
remedies? 
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In  1891,  aocotditiK  tb  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
which  I  refer  for  all  the  following  facts,  we  find  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  III  institutions  in  whidi  reKolar  medicine  is  taught,  and  which  have 
tlie  power  to  confer  decrees  in  medicine;  that  is,  iii  institutions  whose  di- 
plomas are  recognized  by  the  Boards  of  Health  in  the  majority  of  such  States 
as  have  special  laws  governing  the  pxactice  of  medicine.  Including  inferior 
and  irregular  schools,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  135. 

In  1885,  these  institutions  graduated  2,000  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  this 
annual  harvest,  added  to  the  imported  medical  talent,  swelled  the  number 
of  those  who  practiced  the  healing  art  to  such  numbers,  all  in  all,  regulars 
and  irrmilars,  that  in  these  United  States  we  find  one  practitioner  of  med- 
e  (of  some  kind)  to  every  six  hundred  inhabitants. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  make  some  comparisons  between  the  number  and 
character  of  our  institutions  and  those  of  other  countries.  To  the  135  med- 
ical schools  of  the  United  States,  or  if  you  prefer,  to  the  iii  in  thoroughlv 
good  standing,  recognized  by  every  Board  of  Health,  Canada  appears  with 
13  institutions  in  which  a  medical  education  can  be  acquired ;  Great  Britain 
has  13 ;  France  onl;^  6 ;  in  Germany  we  find  20,  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber, which  is  explained  by  the  previous  independence  of  the  various  smaller 
Slndpalities,  each  one  of  whicn  has  its  university.  Spain  and  Mexico  each 
ve  9  medical  schools,  Austria  7,  and  Turkey  2. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  one  practitioner  of  medicine  to  every  600 
inhabitants;  in  Germany  we  find  one  m  every  3,000;  in  Austria  one  in  every 
3,500;  in  France  one  in  1,814;  in  Great  Britain  one  in  1,652,  and  in  Canada 
one  in  i»i93. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  of  recent  date,  states 
that  the  late  Ohio  Legislature  appeared  to  distinguish  itsef  by  its  bad  medical 
legislatson.  A  very  moderate  medical  practice  bill  was  before  it,  but  the 
opposition  of  initerant  doctors  and  other  medical  monstrosities  vras  so  great 
that  the  bill  was  defeated  '*  amid  roars  of  laughter."  On  the  other  hand  it 
ax»propriated  $5,000  to  test  the  efiicacy  of  the  Keeley  cure.  Each  member 
is  to  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  patient  to  be  cured  (or  of  going  him- 
self). As  an  offiKt  to  this  they  pass  a  law  that  any  physician  may  ride  on 
any  freight  train,  at  his  own  risk,  by  paying  the  full  passenger  fare. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  State  in  which  the  risibilities  of  legis- 
lators were  easily  excited  on  such  vitally  important  matters  affecting  the 
community  at  liurge.  In  Tbxas  a  bill  was  introduced,  not,  it  is  presumed 
iHth  a  view  of  having  it  passed,  but  as  a  burlesque  on  the  restrictive  legis. 
lation  so  much  needed  by  the  people  of  that  State,  stipulating  that  pills  pre- 
scribed  or  administered  by  any  physician  in  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be  of  uni- 
form weight  of  five  grains,  that  all  doses  of  liquid  medicine  shall  be  fifteen 
drops  each,  and  that  fees  shall  be  fixed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  consisting  of  three  citizens  of  that  State,  who  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  any  and  aU  regulations  concerning  the  practice  of  medicine.  No  per- 
son who  has  ever  studied  or  has  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  materia  med- 
ics or  any  of  its  branches  shall  ever  be  appointed  upon  said  commission. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  are  each  required 
to  take  three  pills,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  their  passage. 
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Dr.  D.  E.  Nelson,  Secretary  of  the  Tsnnsssicb  State  SCedical  Society, 
writes  as  follows : 

There  have  been  no  amendments  recently  to  the  law  governing  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery  in  this  state.  The  law  works  wea ;  we  are 
now  practically  free  from  traveling  charlatans,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
graduates  to  non-graduates  has  greatly  increased  in  favor  of  graduates. 

When  the  law  went  into  efiGect,  about  three  years  ago,  onlv  about  50  per 
cent,  of  those  claiming  to  be  practitioners  of  medicine  ana  surgery  were 
{[raduates,  but  now  the  per  cent  of  graduates  to  non-graduates  in  the  state 
IS  nearly  25  per  cent,  greater.  The  Taw  is  working  very  nicely  but  needs 
many  improvements,  and  we  expect  from  time  to  time  to  get  amendments 
that  are  needed. 

In  Minnesota  the  good  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Bzaminets 
has  been  maintained  at  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  that  was  so  fully 
referred  to  in  my  recent  annual  report.  The  Northwestern  Lancet^  editor- 
ially noticing  the  labors  of  this  Board,  States  that  the  medical  profession  of 
Minnesota  should  take  great  pride  in  the  work  accomplished  by  it,  not  only 
because  her  position  as  a  pioneer  among  States  in  the  work  di  medical  re- 
form, but  also  because  of  the  activity  shown  by  the  Board  in  ridding  the 
State  of  quacks,  charlatans  and  medical  incompetents,  the  fairness  of  its  ex- 
aminations and  the  wise  mana^ment  by  which  it  has  succeeded  in  per- 
forming the  delicate  task  of  deciding  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  practice 
medicine  in  the  State,  without  arousing  dangerous  hostility  on  the  part  of 
a  public  always  ready  to  attack  anything  that  looks  like  monopoly. 

Some  of  the  published  replies  to  questions  put  by  this  Board  to  candidates 
for  license  to  practice,*  men  who  are  already  graduates  of  medical  schools, 
will  illustrate  the  aptness  of  the  law  in  sifting,  through  State  examinations, 
the  raw  and  unfit  material  that  is  offered  to  it  The  Board  was  certainly 
justified  in  rejecting  a  candidate  who  enmnerated  ''morphine,  nicotine,  co- 
canie  and  paraldeine  as  the  derivatives  of  opium ;  **  or  who  defined  the  en* 
dothelium  as  "  a  worm  of  middle  dimensions,  developing  at  the  expense  of 
the  assimilation.  We  find  him  generally  in  the  rectum ; "  or  that  "  endo- 
thelium is  inflammation  of  the  thelium ; "  or  the  one  who  stated  that  "  we 
have  two  kidneys  on  both  sides,  the  right  one  is  like  a  bean ;  *'  or  the  can- 
didate  who  answered  that  "in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  we  have  a  full  cav- 
ity, while  in  dilatation  we  have  a  reservoir  full  of  gas ; "  or  that  other  one 
who  considered  that  "the  kidneys  contain  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the 
Graafian  bodies  and  the  follicles  of  lieberkiihn ;  '*  and  especially  that  bril- 
liant applicant  for  a  license  who  defined  rectocele  as  "inflammation  of  the 
cele  of  the  rectum.*' 

A  law  was  also  passed  in  this  State  regulating  the  practice  of  midwifery.. 
All  persons  hereafter  beginning  practice,  if  graduates  in  midwifery,  must 
present  their  diplomas  to  the  State  Medical  Bxamining  BoanL  If  found 
genuine,  a  license  for  one  year  was  to  be  issued  on  payment  of  f  ixxx  If  thct 
applicant  is  not  a  graduate  the  Board  must  have  an  examination,  for  which, 
a  fee  of  |2.oo  is  to  be  paid.  Persons  now  in  practice  must  present  proof  ot 
such  fact  to  the  State  Board  and  be  registered.    The  State  Board  can  revoke 
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or  refuse  Ikenaes  for  unprofessional  or  dishonorable  conduct,  or  for  neglect 
to  make  proper  return  to  the  health  authorities  about  births.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  to  students  of  medicine,  or  to  gra- 
tuitous services  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  penaly  for  practicing  with- 
out a  license  is  a  fine  of  from  |iaoo  to  lisaoo,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period 
of  firom  ten  to  thirty  da3r8. 

Dr.  Jerome  Cochran,  of  Ajjibama,  writes  as  follows : 

There  was  a  defect  in  our  law  in  the  penalty  clause  that  gave  us  some 
trouble  for  two  or  three  years.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  the  last  session 
of  our  General  Assembly  in  Peburary,  1891.  There  has  been  no  other  change. 
We  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  working  of  our  County  Board  S3rstem 
and  would  not  change  it  if  we  could  do  so  no  matter  how  easily.  It  suits  us 
at  least  much  better  than  a  single  State  Board.  It  would  be  a  failure  though, 
except  for  our  constant  supervision. 

In  Nbw  Jbrsky  a  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
"Which,  among  other  provisions,  stipulates  as  follows : 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  That  every  person  practicing  midwifery  in  any  of  its  branches  shall 
possess  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  as  herein- 
aAcr  provided. 

a.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  now  practicing  midwifery  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  this  State  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
tbe  passing  of  this  act,  personally  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  name,  nationality,  ase,  authority,  loca- 
tkm,  and  length  of  practice,  together  with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  some  registoed  physician,  resident  of  the  same  district ;  where- 
upon the  Board,  on  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  shall  issue  a  certificate, 
signed  by  its  President  or  Secretary  and  bearing  the  seal  of  said  Board,  en- 
titling the  person  named  therein  to  practice  midwifery  in  this  State. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  perK>n  hereafter  beginning  the  practice 
of  midwifery  in  this  State  shall  appear  before  the  State  Boara  of  Medical 
Hxaminers  and  submit  to  such  examinations  in  midwifery  as  the  Board  shall 
require,  and  if  such  examination  is  satisfactory  to  the  Examiners  the  said 
Board  shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  issue  a  certificate  to  the 
aune  as  proviaed  in  section  two  of  this  act 

In  Kentucky,  local  legislation  supplementary  to  that  of  the  State  has 
been  invoked  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  quite  a  number  of  its  flour- 
iahing  towns,  the  city  of  Bowling  Green,  for  instance,  having  passed  ordi- 
nances that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  traveling  or  itinerant  doctor  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  in  any  of  its  branches,  within  the  limits  of  those  corpora- 
tions ;  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  ordinance  being  from  (50  to  |ioo  for 
each  day  of  such  violation. 

Dr.  J.  M.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky, 
atates  that  the  only  change  is  that  prohibiting  traveling  empirics  from  prac- 
ticing or  registering  in  that  State.  It  is  expressly  declared  that  to  open  an 
office  for  such  purposes,  or  announce  to  the  public  in  any  other  way  his 
readiness  to  practice  medicine  in  any  of  its  branches  in  any  county,  shall 
be  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  law  has  already  accomplished  very  much  good  and  its  benefits  will  be- 
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come  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  years  go  by.  So  far  as  I  am  ^ble  ta 
judge  it  meets  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  people,  and  the  law  has  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Nbw  Hampshire 
states  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  this  State  no  law  regulating  the  practice 
of  medicine.  A  law  which  was  formerly  in  force,  and  accomplished  con- 
siderable good,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State,  and  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  A  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine,  but  it  was  so  badly  amended  in  the  House 
that  it  failed  of  final  passage  by  the  Senate,  as  it  was  proper  that  it  should. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana 
writes,  that  while  the  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
stringent  and  we  hope  in  the  future  to  get  it  stronger.  Legislation  in 
regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  however,  comes  slowly  in  Indiana,  as  it  almost 
always  happens  that  we  have  some  doctors  in  the  Legislature,  and  you  know 
there  are  doctors  and  there  are  doctors.  The  Medical  Practice  Act  of  1888, 
requiring  all  practitioners  of  medicine  to  procure  licenses  from  the  Clerks  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  counties  where  they  practice,  was  amended,  so  that  a 
license  obtained  in  one  county  enabled  its  holder  to  practice  in  any  other 
county. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Praser,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  South  Caro- 

ifiNA,  writes  as  follows : 

Up  to  1890  we  had  a  very  excellent  Medical  Practice  Law  which  was  working 
admirably,  and  we  had  already  eliminated  from  our  State  most  of  the  char- 
latans and  quacks  with  which  it  was  infected.  In  1890  our  law  makers  con- 
ceived that  they  could  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
which  had  originated  the  bill,  and  in  their  wisdom  framed  another  in  its 
place,  providing  that  each  county  should  have  an  Bzamining  Board  of  its 
own  before  whom  candidates  and  new  comers  should  appear,  but  ^most  all 
restrictions  were  withdrawn  and  in  such  measure  that  our  present  Medical 
Practice  Act  amounts  to  a  farce,  and  rather  invites  incompetent  and  unworthy 
persons  to  come  in,  register  (or  not)  their  names  and  go  to  work  to  pocket 
their  fees.  We  tried  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  to  get  the  old  law 
back,  but  the  new  one  was  too  popular  and  so  is  continued. 

In  Maryland,  the  last  Legislature  passed  a  new  law  regulating  the  prac> 
tice  of  medicine,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  or  synopsis  of  it 

Dr.  Wm.  Perry  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners of  New  Jsrsky,  sends  a  copv  of  *'  an  act  to  r^^ulate  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery *'  in  this  State,  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  states  that  section 
seven  of  the  medical  act  of  iSoo  was  amended  as  follows :  "  After  the  word 
person,*'  in  the  last  line,  the  following  words  were  added :  "Claiming  the 
right  to  practice  in  this  State,  prior  to  July  4,  1890.  providing  said  right  or 
title  was  obtained  upon  a  diploma,  of  which  the  applicant  and  holder  was 
the  lawful  possessor,  issued  by  a  legally  chartered  medical  institution  in  good 
standing.'*  This  amendment,  as  you  will  see,  gives  us  the  power  to  examine 
any  or  all  questionable  registrations  under  the  old  law  and  to  revoke  the  same. 

Finally,  I  will  say  that  the  working  of  our  law  seems  to  be  satisfactory 
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to  all  the  schools  of  aiedicine  in  this  State.  We  have,  as  yon  know,  a  mixed 
Board,  bnt  the  word  *'  school  *'  never  enters  into  our  dehberations,  our  sole 
object  being  that  all  persons  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
State  shall  be  duly  (qualified  as  such. 

Our  law  has  been  m  operation  nearly  two  years,  and  a  very  marked  im- 
pioyement  in  all  the  examination  papers  submitted  at  our  recent  April  ex- 
amination was  strikingly  noticeable,  as  compared  with  those  submitted  in 
October  (our  first  examination),  1890. 

From  Dr.  Geoige  Cupples,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  workers 
for  the  regulation  of  medical  practice  by  legislation  in  Tbxas,  I  learn  that 
in  that  State  a  bill  was  defeated  and  the  whole  question  is  in  siaiu  quo. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  the  Coi,orado  State  Board  of  Medical  Bx- 

aminersi  writes  as  follows : 

No  cfaanffe  has  been  made  in  our  law.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  law  and  Colorado  is  reasonably  free  from  imposters.  Of  course,  we  have 
many  advertising  quacks,  but  they  aie^yaduates  of  some  of  our  very  best 
schools.  There  is  nothing  in  our  law  to  restrain  their  advertising.  The 
law  has  done  much  for  the  profession  and  people  of  Colorado. 

All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted. 

Richard  J.  Dunguson, 

Committee. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ACADEMIC  TRAINING  PREPAlEtATORY  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  H.  B.  Ai^i^YN,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  valtie  of  a  college  education  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  alone,  but  also  from  all  of  those  influences  under  which  a. 
student  comes  during  his  college  course. 

These  influences  are  sometimes  intangible,  and  are  at  all  times  difficult  to 
make  clear  without  prolixity  to  one  who  has  not  been  at  college.  The  very 
entrance  within  the  portals  of  a  famous  institution  of  learning  fills  the 
thoughtful  student  with  awe  and  inspires  him  with  high  resolve.  A  walk 
through  the  corridors  is  apt  to  recall  the  fact  that  these  same  passages  re- 
sounded to  the  foot-falls  of  many  that  have  since  attained  distinction  in  their 
several  walks  of  life.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  the  same  opportunities  that 
they  enjoyed  are  now  come  to  him»  and  that  he  should  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  succession. 

Inspection  of  the  library  brings  him  face  to  face  with  vast  stores  of  learn- 
ing, which  first  makes  him  despairing,  then  humble,  then  hopeful.  Personal 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  life 
of  professional  men,  with  its  exactions,  its  rewards  and  its  aspirations. 

Intercourse  with  other  students  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  edu- 
cating influence  in  college  life.  A  group  of  young  men,  difiering  widely  in 
character,  habits,  motives,  temperament  and  experience,  come  together  osten- 
sibly with  the  same  purpose,  attend  the  same  recitations  and  lectures  and  are 
all  answerable  to  the  same  regulations.  This  combination  of  diverse  char- 
acters, purstdng  the  same  course,  affords  the  college  man  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  study  human  nature.  He  sees  the  good  qualities  and  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  his  associates,  and  has  innumerable  occasions  upon  which  to 
practice  the  act  of  getting  along  with  difficult  people.  His  own  eccentrici. 
ties  and  conceits  are  discovered  and  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  he  comes  out 
of  the  friction  with  his  peers  a  man  of  greater  breadth  and  less  vanity. 

Class  organizations  and  literary  societies  teach  him  valuable  lessons  in  self- 
government  and  in  self-culture.  He  learns  the  relations  between  legislative 
and  executive  functions,  acquires  a  useful  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law, 
and  obtains  considerable  practice  in  argument  and  in  *  thinking  upon  his  feet.  ** 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  influences  help  very  decidedly  to  fit  a 
man  for  his  social  duties  and  render  him,  by  just  so  much,  the  superior  of 
those  who  have  not  had  equal  advantages.  The  point  to  be  made  is,  that  a 
wise  use  of  the  opportunities  afibrded  by  college  life,  apart  from  the  course 
of  studies  pursued,  makes  a  man  larger,  broader  and  better  equipped  for  suc- 
cess in  the  social  sphere  than  he  could  otherwise  have  been,  and  every 
man  of  experience  knows  that  ability  to  understand  men  and  women,  to  get 
along  with  and  please  them — ^the  social  iadus  erudiius,  if  I  may  call  it  9o» 
is  not  the  least  significant  element  in  professional  success. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  curriculum.    At  the  University  of  Penn- 


sylvania  tlie  course  of  study  included  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  English, 
History,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French,  German  and  Philosophy. 
French  and  German  became  elective  respectively  with  Latin  and  Greek  in 
junior  year,  and  English  with  the  higher  mathematics. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  omit  one  of  these  branches  if  I  were  to  take 
the  course  again.  The  accomplished  physician  needs  them  all,  but  he  needs 
also  botany  and  zoology.  I  dropped  Greek  in  junior  year  and  took  German 
instead  and  have  never  regretted  the  change.  Both  French  and  German 
liave  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  me. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  of  a  preliminary  college  education 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makds  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  medical  knowl- 
edge much  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  This  is  brought  about  in 
several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  college  graduate  is  wiser,  and  he  cer- 
tainly is  older  for  having  passed  through  college,  and  therefore  he  is  so  much 
richer  in  personal  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  He  came  to  college 
from  the  schools  with  much  that  he  believed  to  be  knowledge,  but  which  he 
subsequently  finds  to  be  only  assertion  and  theory.  Gradually,  by  a  series 
of  such  experiences,  he  has  learned  to  examine  the  facts  for  himself,  to  ac- 
cept no  statement  merely  because  it  emanates  from  some  "authority,"  but 
to  test  it,  and  by  analyadng  it  and  reasoning  upon  the  facts  as  known,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  probable  truth  that  underlies  it  Such  a  training  is  of  great  value 
to  any  professional  man,  but  especially  so  to  the  physician,  who  is  called 
upon  throughout  life  to  take  action  and  assume  the  gravest  responsibilities 
with  nothing  more  certain  to  go  upon  than  a  careful  weighing  of  the  proba- 
bilities. Capacity  to  think  clearly  and  to  form  sound  judgments  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  highest  success  in  medicine,  and  they  can  be  developed  by 
a  good  preliminary  college  training. 

Medical  nomenclature  comes  easily  to  one  who  has  spent  some  years  in 
studying  Latin  and  Greek ;  therefore  a  college  bred  man  loses  comparatively 
little  time  in  acquiring  a  new  vocabulary  of  medical  words.  The  lectures 
upon  phjTsiology  and  upon  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  necessarily 
make  use  of  well-known  laws  in  mechanics  and  physics,  ^.  ^.,  in  speaking  of 
the  eye,  ear  and  throat,  which  they  cannot  stop  to  explain ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  known  to  the  medical  student  and  they  are  known  to  the  col. 
lege  graduate.  Here  also  he  is  prepared  to  understand  from  the  start  and 
to  follow  intelligently  the  lecturer's  argument. 

In  the  same  way,  chemical  names  and  formulae  are  no  mystery  to  the  col- 
'lege  graduate,  and  he  can  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  acquire  such  addi- 
tional chemical  knowledge  as  he  needs  in  medicine. 

Thus,  if  time  permitted  and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary,  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a  preliminary  college  education 
enabled  a  student  to  save  much  time  and  labor  in  his  medical  course. 
After  all,  it  is  only  making  a  specific  application  of  the  well-known  truth, 
that  the  more  a  man  knows,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  acquire  additional 
knowledge.    We  progress  by  steps,  not  by  leaps. 
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I  may  say  here  that  personal  experience  of  my  classmates  at  the  Univer- 
sity fully  bears  out  the  foregoing  statements.  College  graduates  are  able  to 
do  better  work  with  less  exertion  than  the  other  men.  Some  of  the  latter 
labor  certainly  as  hard,  and  a  few  of  them  harder,  but  their  results  on  the 
whole  are  not  so  good.  The  college  graduates  are  quicker  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  lecturer ;  can  follow  his  aigument  more  readily  and  get 
the  gist  of  the  lectures  with  less  effort.  So  too,  in  their  home  reading  they 
are  able  to  grasp  the  important  facts  free  from  the  unessential  details,  and 
to  do  this  with  less  mental  wear  and  tear,  because  they  know  how  to  study  / 
and  this,  as  every  one  should  know,  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  very  incomplete  paper,  I  may  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  an  academic  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine  has  a  two- 
fold value.  In  the  first  place,  the  college  influences,  apart  from  the  course 
of  study,  increase  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  mental 
vision  ;  help  to  rid  him  of  pretensions,  prejudices  and  vanity ;  supply  him 
with  a  valuable  acquaintance ;  inspire  him  with  laudable  ambition ;  and 
spur  him  to  praiseworthy  effort. 

Many  men  that  make  no  special  mark  as  undergraduates,  show  up  very 
strongly  when  studying  a  profession ;  they  have  really  learned  a  great  deal 
by  absorption  and  by  association  with  others,  and  it  comes,  into  view  later 
when  their  interest  is  so  aroused  as  to  make  them  put  forth  all  their  energies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  course  of  study  stores  the  student's  mind  richly^ 
in  proportion  to  his  capacity  and  industry,  with  knowledge  that  much  facili- 
tates his  subsequent  study  of  medicine.  He  comes  to  his  chosen  professio^i 
taught  by  experience  how  to  study,  how  "to  see  straight  and  think  clear,*' 
and  exhibits  a  quicker  apprehension  and  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  than  do  his  fellows.  If  he  uses  his  opportunities  wisely,  he 
will  be  far  better  qualified  to  practice  medicine  than  a  man  who  has  not  had 
the  same  preparatory  training. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  one  who  practices  medicine  in  a  large 
city  and  has  not  had  an  academic  education  before  studying  medicine,  is 
seriously  handicapped. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  these  papers  was  opened  by  Dr.  Helen  P.  Warner,  of 
Detroit,  who  said : 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  the  admirable  papers  we  have  just  listened 
to  I  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  so  thoroughly  covered  the  ground 
that  little  remains  to  be  said. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  value  of  a  thorough  academic  training  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  medical  education,  that  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  pro- 
fession are  not  always,  or  even  generally,  the  college  men.  This  may  be  in 
part  true.  Education  is  no  proper  substitute  for  brains.  The  most  elaborate 
polish  does  not  make  a  quartz  crystal  equal  to  the  roughest  diamond.  And 
in  a  country  where  academic  training  is  possessed  only  by  a  very  small  mi- 
nority in  the  profession,  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  many  able  men  with- 
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out  it.  Bnt  if  any  considerable  body  of  students  without  academic  training 
b^  compared  with  an  equal  number  possessing  it,  the  advantage  will  always 
be  found  with  the  latter.  This  lack  of  preliminary  training  puts  our  students 
at  great  disadvantage  in  European  schools  where  a  thorough  education  is  a 
requisite  for  matriculation.  It  may  be  perhaps  responsible  for  this  discour- 
teous refusal  of  the  Prussian  authorities  to  accept  American  diplomas^ 

It  is  not  only  the  facts  acquired  that  render  the  college  men  superior. 
The  association  for  four  years  with  educated  men  ;  with  men  who  are  in- 
quiring into  the  secrets  of  nature,  into  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  the 
Kreat  men  of  the  past  ages ;  not  as  a  direct  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  gained,  can  but  be  a  broadening  influence. 

Qiemical  training,  while  it  is  more  useful  in  one  sense,  at  least  more 
directly  productive,  is  less  educative  to  the  whole  man  than  the  more  gen- 
eral literary  training.  So  it  is  that  a  man  may  be  a  wise  and  intelligent  physi- 
cian, or  a  very  skillful  surgeon,  and  have  never  learned  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  to  the  point,  or  to  write  good  plain  English  without  rhetorical 
effusion.  The  man  who  can  do  this  is  almost  without  exception  the  college 
bred  man.  He  has  not  only  acquired  some  knowledge,  but  he  has  absorbed 
from  his  surroundings  something  which  is  not  knowledge  and  is  far  from 
being  wisdom — best  expressed  perhaps  by  that  much  abused  word  culture. 
It  softens  his  manners,  gives  him  ease  and  wins  him  respect  in  social  circles. 
The  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  wisdom, 
tact  and  kindliness,  almost  as  essential  to  a  physician  as  learning  and  skill, 
can  be  neither  taught  nor  learned  in  the  schools.  To  some  happy  souls, 
like  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  immortal  Dogberry,  they  come  by  nature: 
the  rest  must  learn  by  experience  as  best  they  may. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  this  society,  the  edu- 
cation of  medical  men  is  certainly  improving.  It  was  only  twenty  years  ago 
that  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  told  us,  with  some  glee,  of  the  medical 
C^radoate  who  spelled  animal  in  phonetic  imitation  of  his  own  pronunciation, 
an-n,  ann,  mile,  anumile.  Now  that  University  requires  a  very  respectable 
common-school  education  as  a  preliminary  to  matriculation,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  near  future  to  institute  a  course  in  which,  after  two  years  of  col- 
lege work,  the  third  year  shall  be  directly  preparatory  to  the  medical  course, 
so  that  the  student  taking  it  can  take  his  medical  degree  in  three  years  in- 
stead of  four.  This  is  by  no  means  as  desirable  as  a  four  years*  literary 
course,  supplemented  by  a  four  years'  medical  course,  but  if  such  a  three 
years'  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  made  a  requisite  for  matriculation  it  will  be 
a  great  step  in  advance,  and,  unless  other  universities  increase  their  demands 
proportionately,  Michigan  men  will  be  better  trained  for  commencing  their 
medical  work  than  any  others  on  the  continent.     Sooner  or  later  other 

imiversities  will  follow  the  lead,  and  this  great  point  gained,  the  battle  will 
be  more  than  half  won.  Some  of  us  here  present  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  there  will  be  oo  per  cent,  of  college  men  in  the 
profession.  When  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  any  one  else 
oe  tolerated. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

The  Secretary  thinks  he  erred  in  not  publishing  a  full  list  of  those  elected 
to  Fellowship  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bmj^BTiVi.  He  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion because  several  of  those  who  have  completed  their  membership  since 
that  Bvixnris  was  issued  accompany  their  remittance  with  an  excuse  for 
the  delay,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that  that  which  he  intended  to  be  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  may  be  construed  as  making  an  invidious  distinction  be^ 
tween  those  who  had  completed  their  membership  and  those  who  were  de- 
layed  by  absence  abroad,  or  what  not,  until  after  the  Bvi^lXtm  was  issued. 
He  regrets  if  any  so  construed  it,  and  gives  below  the  list  of  all  who  were 
elected  at  the  last  meeting,  and  not  published  in  the  last  number,  whether 
they  have  completed  their  membership  or  not. 

Alanson  J.  Abbe,  Pall  River,  Masa;  G.  W.  Allyn,  Pittoburg,  Pa.;  G.  G. 
Baker,  Denver,  Col.;  H.  M.  Biggs,  New  York  ;  C.  E.  Blake,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  F:  L.  Cato,  DeSoto,  Ga.;  N.  H.  Chapman,  Monte  Vista,  Col.;  John 
Chase,  Denver,  Col.;  George  Cheeseman,  Library,  Pa.;  Charles  Davis,  Sand 
Beach,  Mich.;  D.  Bryson  Delevan,  New  York  ;  Fayette  Dunlap,  Danville, 
Ky.;  A.  R.  Edwards,  Chicago,  111.;  D.  N.  Eisendrath,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  F. 
Graham,  Greeley,  Col.;  H.  H.  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky.;  J.  W.  Grosvenor, 
BuflFalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  V.  Harris,  Key  West,  Fla.;  J.  G,  Harvey,  Blue  Mound, 
111.;  W*  O.  Jenkin,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  J.  T.  M.  McCullock,  Freeport,  PJbl; 
George  Mitchell,  Mansfield,  O.;  C.  C.  Owens,  Maysville,  Ky.;  C.  P.  Pinck- 
ard,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  B.  Preble,  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  W.  Rucker,  Shelby ville, 
Ind.;  Frederick  Terrill,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  H.  W.  Thayer,  Corry,  Pa,;  Jo- 
seph Tomlison,  Roadstown,  N.  J.;  J.  B.  Vail,  lima,  O.;  Wadsworth  Warren, 
Flint,  Mich.;  F.  R.  Williams,  DeLancey,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Wright,  Pictou,  Ont 

Attention  is  called  to  the  editorial  articles  on  a  four  years*  course  in 
another  part  of  the  Bui«i«ktin.  So  interesting  are  they  that  tbey  have  been 
printed  without  condensation,  although  other  articles  are  thereby  crowded 
out.  The  attitude  of  the  News  is  to  be  commended ;  the  utterances  have 
the  ring  of  the  pure  metal.  Much  of  our  professed  progress  in  medical  edu- 
cation can  be  illustrated  by  the  Washington  Monument  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. After  the  unfinished  monument  had  stood  for  a  number  of  years  and  it 
was  proposed  to  complete  it,  it  was  found  that  the  foundation  would  not 
safely  permit  further  progress  on  the  work,  and  greater  engineering  skill 
was  displayed  in  broadening  the  foundation  than  in  completing  the  shaft. 
It  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  plea  for  foundation  studies. 

At  the  same  time  we  admire  the  loyalty  of  the  Journal  to  the  excellent 
Medical  Department  of  Harvard ;  she  deserves  all  the  praise  given  to  her. 
However,  the  problem  is  not  the  advantages  offered  medical  students,  but 
few  will  deny  that  the  facilities  for  medical  study  in  our  country  are  all  that 
can  be  desired  ;  the  colleges  do  not  reppess  thorough  preparation  either  pre- 
liminary or  professional.  Not  what  is  offered,  but  what  is  required  is  the 
just  object  of  criticism.    And  until  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
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Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University  are,  at  least,  equal  to  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  under-graduate  departments,  it  does  seem  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  News  applies  even  to  Harvard ;  let  the  work  be  placed 
on  the  foundation  before  increasing  the  weight  of  the  roof-trusses. 

It  is  hard  to  tabulate  the  requirement  for  entrance  into  the  various  depart- 
ments because  a  variety  of  entrance  examinations  is  offered  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  A.  B.  degree.  If  the  following  table  does  not  give  the  least 
difficult  scheme  for  the  under-graduate  departments,  the  correction  will  be 
very  gladly  made ;  it  is  compiled  from  the  catalogue  for  i89i-'92. 

BNT&ANC9  KXAMINATION  TO  HA&VAIU)  UNIVBRSITY. 

A.  B.  B.  S.  M.  D. 

Hngliah,  English,  English, 

French  or  German,  French  or  German, 

History,  History, 

Algebra  through  Quad-    Algebra  through  Quad- 
ratics, ratics, 
Plane  Geometry,               Plane  Geometry, 
Physical  Science,  and       Physical  Science,  Phjrsics, 

FivBofthe  following :  Advanced  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  Onb  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Greek  and  following : 

Latin  Conraosition,  Ger-  French,  German,  The  El- 

man  for  French),  Ad-  ements  of  Algebra  or  of 

vancea       Mathematics,  Plane  Geometry,  Botany. 

Physics,  Chemistry. 

EXCISIONS. 

SHAI«I«  THKRB  BB  A  FOUR  YBARS'  COURSB. 

With  the  recent  action  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
the  compulsory  three  years'  course  may  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  advocates  of  advanced  education  are,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
this.  The  voluntary  four  years'  course  is  an  old  thing ;  th^  compulsory 
four  years*  couxse,  recently  adopted  by  Harvard,  by  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  now 
first  heard  of;  but  the  agitation  to  make  all  of  the  schools  of  high  grade 
four  years'  schools,  and  thus  to  draw  as  sharp  a  line  between  them  and  the 
"three-termers,"  as  formerly  existed  between  the  "three-termers  "  and  all 
but  the  exceptional  "two-termers,"  is  daily  becoming  more  active. 

At  first  nght  the  movement  seems  worthy  of  enthusiastic  encouragement. 
On  further  reflection,  however,  the  thought  occurs  that  perhaps  the  result 
aimed  at  can  be  more  effectively  accomplished  by  other  means.  If  by  three 
years'  attendance  upon  college,  under  certain  conditions,  one  can  be  as  well 
and  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  the  physician  as  he  could  be 
by  four  years'  attendance  under  the  present  conditions,  all  will  agree  that 
the  enforced  loss  of  another  year  in  pupilage  may  well  be  spared. 

The  present  college  term  occupies  six  months.  Why  should  medical 
students  have  six  months  vacation,  while  other  students  are  mentally  and 
physically  satisfied  with  three  months  vacation  ?  Three  terms  of  eight  months 
each  will  surely  give  the  student  as  much  instruction  as  he  can  get  in  four 
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terms  of  six  months  each,  and  will  probably  give  him  more  instructson  by 
enabling  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  treated  that  are  now  unavoidably  slurred 
over.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  college  term  should  not  be  length* 
ened  to  eight  months^  or  even  to  nine  months,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  be  so  lengthened. 

Then»  again^  much  time  is  now  wasted  in  all  our  colleges^  even  in  those 
that  require  the  highest  standard  of  entrance  qualifications,  in  teaching 
subjects  with  which  the  student  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  before  be* 
ginning  his  medical  education ;  and  many  subjects  that  ought  to  be  taught 
are  omitted  because  after  three  or  four  years*  attendance  upon  lectures,  the 
student  lacks  the  necessary  training  to  appreciate  these  subjects. 

Chemistry  and  ph3rsics  offer  the  most  striking  examples.  Neither  physi- 
ology, pathology  nor  therapeutics  can  be  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
who  has  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  physics ;  yet  in 
no  medical  college  in  the  United  States  is  there  even  a  pretence  of  a  proper, 
teaching  of  these  fundamental  sciences,  or  a  proper  entrance  qualificatioa 
therein  demanded.  The  year  or  two  years  spent  in  teaching  elementary 
chemistry  is  that  much  time  wasted,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  medical  science.  Almost  all  that  is  now  taught  should  be  demanded 
as  part  of  the  qualification  preliminary  to  entrance,  and  the  medical  student 
should  be  instructed  in  those  now  recondite  mysteries  of  animal  and  vege- 
table chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  life,  disease  and  death,  through  and  by 
which  the  triumphs  of  medical  art  and  science  are  to  be  won. 

Why  is  it  that  the  brilliant  researches  of  the  day  into  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease, the  processes  of  infection,  recovery  and  immunity,  the  ultimate  action 
of  drugs  in  the  animal  economy,  are  so  much  Greek  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can physician  ?  Simply  because  he  has  not  been  taught  the  diemical  ABC 
of  the  language  in  which  these  researches  are  conducted 

With  physics  the  case  is  even  worse.  Men  may  be  admitted  to  medical 
schools  who  scarcely  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  centre  of  gravity^ 
who  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  lifi^t,  and  who  have  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  electricity  as  something  that  gives  shocks  and  is  somehow  concerned  in 
telegraphy  and  other  modem  wonders.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  it  to  talk  to 
such  men  of  blood  pressure,  of  refraction^  or  of  molecular  vibration  ?  They 
may  learn  how  to  manipulate  trial-lenses  and  test-types,  how  to  place 
sponges  on  nerve  and  muscle  points,  and  even  to  avoid  the  use  of  digatilis 
in  patients  with  marked  atheroma ;  but  it  is  all  in  a  bungling  apprentice 
fashion ;  it  is  mere  simian  imitation ;  there  is  no  intelligent  understanding 
of  an3rthing  beyond  the  simplest  mechanical  routine. 

In  every  college  there  should  be  a  chair  of  medical  ph3rsics  co-equal  with 
the  chair  of  medical  chemistry,  and  the  entrance  qualification  in  chemistry 
and  phjrsics  should  be  such  as  to  leave  the  chairs  free  to  teach  the  advanced 
technical  chemistry  and  technical  physics  necessary  to  a  complete  medical 
education.  This,  in  turn,  would  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  mathematica 
possessed  by  few  of  the  present  race  of  medical  students. 
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In  language,  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  Latin  and  Greek  should  be 
required — but  likewise  some  acquaintance  with  French  and  German;  for 
^vhile  it  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  student 
from  his  teachers  and  from  Knglish  medical  literature,  yet  the  reading  of 
certain  great  monographs  in  the  original  is  in  itself  an  introduction  to  meth- 
ods of  investigation  and  habits  of  thought  of  no  mean  importance  in  mould- 
ing the  career  of  the  physician. 

Thus,  if  a  fourth  year  is  to  be  added  to  the  term  of  medical  study  in  Amer- 
ica, it  can  best  be  added  as  a  preparatory  course  ;  ofiering  to  those  without 
adequate  preliminary  training  in  the  fundamental  natural  sciences  and  in 
the  necessary  languages  the  opportunity  to  equip  themselves.  It  should  not 
be  required  of  those  already  thoroughly  equipped.  Such  a  preparatory'course 
could  also  well  include  an  introduction  to  biology  and  technical  training  in 
the  use  of  the  microscope ;  and  indeed  Harvard  will,  under  the  new  rules, 
admit  to  advance  standing  graduates  of  scientific  or  classical  schools  in  which 
bistology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry  are  taught.  An  adequate 
biologic  course  shoidd  likewise  be  added  to  the  first  and  second  year  studies; 
and  in  time  this  should  be  gradually  advanced  and  enlarged  and  a  prelimi- 
nary biologic  qualification  required. 

If,  then,  the  qualification  for  matriculation  at  colleges  of  medicine  be  made 
adequate,  if  the  terms  be  lengthened  to  eight  or  nine  months  each,  and  if 
the  third  year  be  largely  devoted  to  clinical  work,  we  see  no  necessity  for  a 
compulsory  four  years*  course  for  the  medical  practitioner.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  be  investigators  and  teachers,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  special  lines 
of  work,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  certain  additional  labor- 
atory or  clinical  courses  for  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth  year  of  study.  Some 
fitting  recognition  might  be  devised  as  a  reward  for  such  additional  devotion 
to  science. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Grant  University  at  Chattanooga  offers  two 
diplomas — ^the  ordinary  diploma  for  the  present  two  years*  course  and  a  dif- 
ferent diploma  for  three  years  of  study.  So  too,  the  Medico-Chinu-gical 
College  of  Philadelphia  offers  a  degree  of  M.  p.  cum  laude  for  four  years* 
work«  A  better,  though  we  fear  impracticable,  plan  would  be  the  granting  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (with  the  right  to  practice,  subject  to 
State  laws)  after  three  terms  of  eight  month  each,  and  the  doctorate  in  rec- 
ognition of  one  or  more  terms  of  additional  work  at  any  subsequent  time. — 
Editorial  Article  iu  Medical  News^  Phila.,  July  30,  1892. 

AS  TO  A  FOUR  YEARS*  COURSB. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a  number  of  facts  that 
he  deems  militate  against  the  position  taken  by  The  News  in  regard  to  the 
compulsory  four  years*  course.  At  Ann  Arbor,  which  was  the  first  college 
to  adopt  the  four  years*  coiu^e,  as  well  as  at  Harvard  and  Columbia,  the 
term  is  already  nine  months,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  term 
is  seven  months,  and  will  be  lengthened ;    yet  at  all  of  these  institutions  a 
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course  of  three  years  is  found  to  be  too  short  in  which  to  teach  all  that 
modem  science  demands,  and  what  is  taught  overworks  the  student. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  like  Harvard,  has  adopted  a  rule  admit- 
ting to  the  second  year's  class  men  with  a  college  degree  who  are  qualified 
in  general  biology,  human  and  comparative  anatomy  (including  embryology 
and  histology),  botany,  chemistry  and  physics ;  such  students  to  make  up 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy.  Exception  ia  likewise  taken  to  our  critictsm 
of  chemical  teaching  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  certain  schools. 

We  did  not  mention  the  facts  cited  by  our  correspondent,  because  we 
were  dealing  with  a  general  question  and  cited  special  schools  but  by  way 
of  illustration,  not  with  any  view  to  special  criticism.  That  the  colleges 
named  have  adopted  the  nine  months*  term,  proves  that  we  are  correct  in 
our  position  that  all  colleges  should  adopt  it. 

That  advanced  standing  is  granted  to  qualified  students  confirms  our  po- 
sition that  the  so-called  first  year  in  our  four  year  courses  is  virtually  a  pre- 
paratory course  and  should  be  named  and  oiganized  accordingly.  Even 
Provost  Peppsr,  than  whom  none  has  given  greater  proof  of  devotion  ti> 
the  higher  education,  and  whose  courage  is  as  undoubted  as  his  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  is  unexcelled,  felt  constrained  in  his  address  at  Boston 
to  question  the  practical  wisdom  of  lengthening  the  medical  course  to  four 
years,  at  the  same  time  that  the  requirements  for  admission  were  ^creased. 
And  has  not  Prbsidbnt  Ei«i«iot,  in  advocating  the  curtailment  of  the 
course  in  arts  to  three  years,  virtually  expressed  the  same  fear  ? 

But  it  is  in  the  preliminary  training,  rather  than  in  the  teaching  in  our 
medical  schools,  that  America  is  now  at  fault.  Thus,  great  as  is  the  ability 
and  merit  of  certain  teachers,  and  advanced  as  are  problems  with  which^ 
r.  ^.,  Professor  Vaughan  deals,  and  doubtless  teaches  to  the  chosen  few 
that  can  comprehend  them,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  general  course 
at  medical  colleges  cannot  deal  with  that  advanced  biochemistry  that  the 
time  demands,  simply  because  the  students  have  not  done  the  preliminary 
work  necessary  to  its  understanding. 

The  place  to  begin  to  reform  medical  education  is  at  the  foundation,  not 
at  the  roof.  We  are  but  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that  the  proper  plan  is  to 
change  the  standard  of  entrance  qualification  by  increasing  the  breadth  of 
the  preliminary  education  demanded,  thus  making  that  preliminary  stand- 
ard a  scientific  rather  than  a  merely  literary  one  ;  to  give  two  terms,  of 
nine  months  each,  of  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  with  a  modicum  of 
clinical  lectures,  and  a  third  term  for  laboratory  and  hospital  work  in  sec- 
tions, with  clinical  lectures  for  the  class  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  practicable — 
as  we  admit  it  is  not — ^the  degree  given  for  this  should  be  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  doctorate  should  be  won  by  additional  work  in  investigation^ 
in  literature,  or  in  practice. 

This  plan  would,  of  course,  require  a  largely  increased  teaching  staffs 
while  the  number  of  students  would  be  diminished ;  it  might  necessitate  the 
consolidation  of  rival  schools  here  and  there ;  and  might  cause  the  death  of 
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Other  schools ;  none  of  which  events  would  be  a  pnblic  misfortune. — Editor- 
ial Article  in  Medical  News,  August  27,  1892. 

SHAIX  THBR9  BE  A  FOUR  YBARS*  COURSE? 

An  editorial  under  this  heading,  in  the  Medical  News  of  July  30th,  ques- 
tions the  desirability  of  encouraging  a  compulsory  four  years*  course  of 
Medical  study,  as  recently  adopted  at  Harvard,  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  writer  claims  that  the  present  college  term  occupies  but  six  month  of 
each  year  and  that  much  time  is  now  wasted  in  teaching  subjects  that  should 
he  required  for  admission,  especially  chemistry  and  physics.  He  makes  the 
sweeping  statement  that  **  in  no  medical  college  in  the  United  States  is  there 
even  a  pretence  of  a  proper  teaching  of  these  fundamental  sciences,  or  a 
proper  entrance  qualification  therein  demanded.*'  This  chaxge  is  specific 
despite  the  writer  was  *'  dealing  with  a  general  question  and  cited  special 
schools  but  by  way  of  illustration,  not  with  any  view  to  special  criticism."* 

If  such  were  the  case,  it  would  indeed  be  well  to  correct  these  conditions 
before  undertaking  a  compulsory  four  years*  course,  but  we  must  assume 
that  the  writer  is  ignorant  of  what  is,  and  has  been  taking  place  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  his  statements  misrepre- 
sent the  actual  condition  of  medical  education  in  other  leading  schools  of 
the  country. 

Twenty -one  years  ago  the  Harvard  Medical  School  established  a  graded 
course  extending  over  three  years,  each  of  more  than  eight  months  of  study. 

Many  of  its  students,  college  graduates,  possess  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  date  of  their  admission.  All  who  do  not 
hold  a  litersry  or  scientific  degree  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  elements  of  physics,  among  other  requirements  for  admission,  and  all, 
with  or  without  degrees,  who  do  not  possess  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
chemistry  on  admission,  have  been  given  an  elaborate  course  in  this  subject 
early  in  their  medical  study.  The  nature  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses 
in  chemistry  may  be  inferred  by  an  inspection  of  any  of  the  examination 
papers,  copies  of  which  are  printed  in  the  annual  catalogues. 

Despite  increasing  qualifications  for  admission  demanding  better  prepara- 
tory training,  terms  of  more  than  eight  months  each  and  a  third  year  largely 
devoted  to  clinical  work,  it  has  become  advisable  after  these  twenty-one 
years  of  experience  not  only  to  relegate  the  teaching  of  general  chemistry 
to  the  preparatory  schools  but  to  add  another  year  to  the  course  of  medical 
study.  This  has  been  necessary,  not  as  a  preparatory  year  but  as  a  final 
year.  The  constantly  increasing  sum  of  medical  knowledge,  not  of  details 
but  of  essentials,  demand  from  it  the  thoroughly  educated  physician.  He 
needs  his  three  months*  vacation,  but  if  his  strength  equals  his  enthusiasm, 
the  summer  school  ofiers  abundant  teaching  in  the  hospitals,  dispensaries 
and  laboratories. 

The  honest  and  earnest  student  in  the  four  years'  course  will  have  no  time 

^  yffdieaJ  News,  Auguit  97th. 
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in  which  to  be  idle,  and  a  lack  of  honesty  and  earnestness  is  early  found  out 
in  a  graded  course  of  study.  The  better  his  preliminary  training  the  more 
will  he  profit  from  his  medical  studies.  Reform  is  needed,  not  only  at  the 
foundation  but  throughout  the  structure  up  to  the  very  roof,  even  to  it^ 
ridgepole. — Editorial  Article,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Set>- 
tember  i,  1892. 

OF  THE  FELLOWS. 

McMurtry,  L.  S.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  September  22nd. 

Shakspeare,  Edward  O.,  Philadelphia — Dr.  Shakspeare  has  been  appointed 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  by  Governor  Pattison.  Dr. 
Shakspeare's  investigation  of  cholera  makes  the  appointment  a  peculiarly 
fitting  one  at  this  time. 

Watson,  William  Perry,  Jersey  City,  is  Secretary'  of  the  State  Board  or 
Medical  Examiners  of  New  Jersey. 

Wilcox,  Reynold  W.,  New  York — Dr.  Wilcox  was  appointed  Surgeon- 
General  on  the  Staff  of  Commander-in-Chief  Marvin  E.  Hall,  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  held  at  Helena,  Montana^ 
on  August  13,  1892.  Dr.  Wilcox  was  also  honored  with  a  LL.  D.  at  the  last 
Commencement  of  Maryville  College,  Ky. 

BOOKS. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Millard,  of  New  York,  has  published  his  "Treatise  on  Bright's. 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys." 

Dr.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  of  New  York,  has  edited  an  American  edition  of 
Dr.  William  Hall  White*s  "Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics,'*  one  of  the  series  of  manuals  for  medical  students  issued  by 
P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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THB   VALUB   OF   THB   GBNBRAL   PREPARATORY   TRAINING 

APPORPBD  BY  THB  COLLBGB  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THB 

SPECIAL  PREPARATORY  WORK  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   IN   THE   PREUMINARY 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  T.  F.*  MosBS,  A  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Urbana,  Ohio. 

GemUemem  0/ the  American  Academy  0/ Medicine  : 

The  Father  of  Medicine  thus  sums  up  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  his  day  :  '*  Of  all  the  arts  medicine  is  the  most  illustrious ; 
but  the  ignorance  of  its  professions  and  that  of  those  who  judge  of  their 
qualifications  is  the  cause  of  its  having  been  considered  as  among  the  most 
oontemptible.  This,  in  my  opinion,  arises  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
that  medicine  i^the  only  profession  to  which  there  is  no  penalty  attached 
to  those  who  ignorantly  ptirsue  it,  beyond  that  of  contempt.  But  ignominy 
scarcely  wounds  the  ignorant.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  dumb  perform- 
ers of  the  theatre ;  they^have  the  form,  the  dress  and  the  mask  of  the  real 
actors,  but  in  nothing  else  do  they  resemble  them.  So  we  find  many  who 
are  physicians  in  name  and  appearance,  but  few  who  are  such  in  reality. 

''Six  things  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  physician.  Natural  talent,  a 
good  education,  a  competent  instructor,  early  study,  industry  and  adequate 
time.  The  chief  of  these  is  natural  talent.  In  want  of  this  all  is  useless. 
But  if  this  is  possessed  the  art  may  be  acquired,  by  due  attainments  pre- 
viously, and  by  beginning  to  study  it  at  an  early  age,  and  in  a  proper  place. 

"  We  must  however  be  industrious  and  continue  long  in  study,  by  which 
means  the  science  becomes  as  it  were  natural,  rapidly  increases,  extends  its 
researches^  and  brings  forth  mature  fruit  Those  who  fully  attend  to  the 
above  precepts  will  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  should 
everywhere  be  considered  as  masters  of  their  profession  and  not  merely 
nominal  physidana. '  ** 

*  Law  of  Hippocrates,  Ooae's  Spitome  of  Hippocrates  and  Galea. 
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Twenty  centuries  after  this  Law  of  Hippocrates  was  promulgated  we  find 
the  President  of  Harvard.in  assuming  control  of  that  University,  making  the 
following  statement  after  examining  the  condition  of  its  medical  depart- 
ment :  **  The  ignorance  and  general  incompetency  of  the  average  graduate 
of  American  medical  schools  at  the  time  he  receives  the  degree  which  turns 
him  loose  upon  the  community  is  something  horrible  to  contemplate,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  a  physician's  functions  and  responsibilities.'** 

Happily  to-day  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  this  pessimistic  view  of  the 
condition  of  medical  education  in  our  country.  Since  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  President  of  Harvard,  uttered  20  years  ago,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  last  decade,  great  and  radical  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  medical  schools.  The  profession  has 
been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  own  educational  needs  and  of  its  duties  to  the 
public,  and  already  the  good  results  of  this  awakening  are  making  them- 
selves manifest.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  secure  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  a  respectable  institution  after  two  courses  of  lectures,  the 
second  course  being  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  a  nominal  three  years  tute- 
lage under  a  practitioner,  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  An  addition  of 
one  year  has  been  made  to  the  required  number  of  lecture  courses,  with  a 
movement  looking  towards  a  fourth,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
lecture  course  itself  has  been  effected,  and  a  graded  system  of  instruction 
inaugurated.  But  while  the  standard  of  medical  education  as  regards  grad- 
uation has  been  greatly  advanced,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  standard 
of  the  preliminary  requirements  admitting  to  medical  studies  in  the  schools. 
I  find  this  statement  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Boston  University  for  1889. 
"In  1870  there  was  not  a  medical  school  in  the  United  States  which  held 
regular  entrance  examinations,  even  in  form.  But  one,  the  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  presented  a  graded  course  of  instruction.  In  a  large  pumber  of 
these  institutions  the  candidate  could  take  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
after  attendance  during  a  single  term  of  15  or  20  weeks.  In  some,  where 
attendance  during  two  terms  was  required,  the  instruction  of  the  first  was 
simply  repeated  and  both  terms  thus  brought  within  the  limit  of  a  single 
year  or  even  less." 

And  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  following  statements  occur:  "It  is  too  shamefully  true  that 
at  present  many  students  are  admitted  to  lecture  ^courses  whose 
illiteracy  prevents  their  profiting  by  the  instruction  given,  except  in 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  attaining 
such  knowledge  as  the  duties  of  the  profession  positively  demand. 
Natural  talent  or  aptitude  may  go  far  towards  fitting  a  man  for  any  calling 
but  no  talent  can  take  the  place  of  thorough  education  in  a  profession  where 
such  large  fields  of  knowledge  are  to  be  mastered  and  such  important  judg- 
ments are  to  be  constantly  and  promptly  formed.  It  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
to  expect  to  make  skilful  physicians  of  illiterate  students  by  mere  dint  of 
^History  of  Higher  Education  in  Mass.  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  13. 
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reading  them  lectures  even  when  accompanied  by  quizzes  and  examinations. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  examination  of  qualifications,  such  as  can  be 
made  at  a  crowded  opening  of  the  session  can  be  relied  upon  to  assume  the 
requisite  preparation  for  admission."  And  again  from  the  same  Report:  "The 
preliminary  education  of  the  average  American  medical  student  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  foreign  one.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  a 
person  to  acquire  habits  of  scientific  and  logical  thought.  In  the  case  of 
many  American  medical  students  these  habits  are  not  formed  when  he  begins 
the  study  of  medicine.  *  ♦  *  »  The  deficits  of  the  American  system  of 
medical  education  are,  ist.  Too  little  preliminary  education  and  thus  a  lack 
of  ability  to  grasp  scientific  principles,  and,  Too  much  didactic  work  by  the 
teacher.  3rd,  Too  little  clinical  work  by  the  students.  4th,  Too  few  tests 
of  practical  work.  5th,  Too  short  a  time  of  actual  work  and  study.  Increas- 
ing the  preliminary  qualifications  and  lengthening  the  time  of  study  will 
remedy  the  other  defects  and  kill  off  the  useless  and  low  class  schools.*' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  medical  education  itself, 
but  rather  that  preliminary  education  so  strongly  emphasized  in  the  above 
quotation,  and  without  which  the  intendihg  student  of  medicine  cannot 
profitably  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  profession.  The  facilities  for  medical 
instruction  are  as  great  in  this  country  to-day  as  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  by  name  many  admirable  medical 
schools  where  every  opportunity  is  given  to  receive  instruction  under 
teachers  whose  reputation  is  wot  Id- wide  ;  schools  which  afford  the  student 
every  facility  for  a  thorough  and  practical  preparation  for  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  The  only  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  these  same  schools  con- 
tinue to  set  so  low  a  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  that  a  large  percen- 
tage of  those  who  matriculate  at  them  have  a  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend 
the  instruction  given.  There  is  a  lack  of  training  and  mental  discipline 
which  the  purely  technical  character  of  the  after  medical  instruction^will 
fail  to  provide.  From  the  lips  of  the  learned  instructor  fall  the  elaborate^ 
products  of  years  of  study  and  experience,  but  the  wealth  of  fact  and  illus- 
tration enters  the  ear  of  the  pupil  only  to  encumber  and  confuse  his  mind 
untrained  in  habits  of  scientific  and  logical  thought.  Even  the  very  lan- 
guage of  book  and  teacher  is  to  some  degree  an  unknown  tongue.  Educa- 
tion must  precede  didactic  instruction  in  any  science,  certainly  in  none  is 
this  more  requisite  than  in  that  of  medicine.  In  early  life  during  the  for- 
mative period  of  body  and  brain  it  is  an  accepted  theory  that  the  growing 
faculties  require  not  only  food,  or  kpowledge  of  facts,  but  exercise  or  train- 
ing that  the  knowledge  provided  through  the  senses  may  be  digested  and  as- 
similated and  thus  a  healthy  growth  result,  and  mental  strength  be  acquired. 
During  this  preliminary  period,  not  so  much  practical  as  disciplinary  results 
should  be  sought  for.  The  outcome  desired  is  a  broad  and  liberal  culture 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  special  work  or  professional  training. 
In  our  own  country  a  college  education  stands  for  this  general  or  liberal 
culture,  and  it  is  no  argument  against  its  usefulness  to  the  physician  that  so 
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small  a  proportion  of  graduates  in  medicine  have  been  previously  endowed 
with  a  college  diploma.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  value  of  the  academic 
degree  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  mi&dical  student,  is 
shown  in  the  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  college  graduates  among  those 
who  graduate  in  medicine.  At  the  Harvard  Medical  School  where  notable 
work  has  been  done  in  raising  the  standard  of  preliminary  requirements, 
this  ratio  is  said  to  have  doubled  within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  gradually  the  requisites  for  admission  with  the  hope  that  ere  long^ 
the  degree  in  letters  or  science  will  be  indispensable  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  I>octor  of  Medicine."* 

In  the  early  days  of  our  colleges  when  the  strictly  classical  regime  pre- 
vailed, it  was  understood  that  the  course  of  study  was  intended  to  be  intro- 
ductory to  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Medicine,  Law,  Theology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  intending  medical  student 
preferred  the  short  cut  offered  him  by  the  medical  school,  traveling  which 
he  might  have  his  diploma  ^n  hand  at  a  time  when  his  more  painstakings 
brother  was  just  receiving  his  literary  degree  and  only  beginning  his  medi- 
cal studies.  For  this  sacrifice  bf  thoroughness  to  a  mere  matter  of  time- 
saving,  the  medical  school  has  been  largely  responsible.  Notwithstanding 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  respect,  the 
standard  of  requirement  for  entrance  is  still  absurdly  low  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  schools.  Prom  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  medical  schools 
contained  in  the  admirable  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  for 
189 1,  the  following  facts  appear.  Out  of  125  medical  schools  and  colleges 
13  have  no  requirements  for  admission  whatever.  In  60  the  requirements 
are  a  good  moral  character  and  from  a  fair  to  good  English  education. 
What  is  meant  by  an  English  education  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  requirements  for  admission  to  one  of  the  schools  named  in  the 
Report:  "A  written  composition  not  to  exceed  a  page  of  foolscap  on  a 
given  subject,  which  will  be  the  test  of  orthography,  grammar,etc.,  an  ex- 
amination in  common  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  in  geography, 
elementary  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  f 

In  other  institutions  the  requirements  are  as  follows.  In  one  '*a  fair, 
but  not  technical  examination."  In  another,  the  candidate  "  will  be 
examined  in  practical  subjects  to  see  if  he  is  fit  to  study  medicine."  In 
another  it  is  stated  that  "  there  will  be  an  examination  by  the  Faculty." 
In  another  there  is  required  "  a  fair  English  education  as  shown  by  certifi- 
cates for  teaching,  graduation  from  a  high  school,  or  other  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Faculty."  In  another  the  formula  reads  "  the  candidate  must 
pass  an  examination  showing  that  he  is  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine  to  advantage."  In  another,  "  no  student  appl3dng  for  matricula- 
tion will  be  admitted  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion is  insufficient  to  justify  his  entering  on  the  study  of  medicine."     In 

^History  of  Higher  Bducation  in  Man.,  page  150. 
fRequiremenU  State  University  of  Iowa. 
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another,  "the  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  but  applicants  who  may  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
branches  at  these  examinations  may  be  enrolled  as  conditional  students ; 
they  must  make  up  the  deficiency  however,  during  the  first  year  before  they 
can  be  enrolled  as  students  in  regular  standing."  In  still  another  there  is 
requited  of  the  candidate  that  in  addition  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  English 
^'he  must  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.*'  Certainly  a  sublime  faith  would 
seem  to  be  needed  in  view  of  the  shocking  deficiency  of  other  qualifications. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  instances  just  cited, 
the  examination  is  hardly  more  than  nominal. 

This  looseness  of  requirement  in  regard  to  preliminary  education  is 
becoming  recognized  by  some  of  our  medical  schools  and  these  are  exacting 
a  standard  of  qualification  which,  though  far  from  adequate  is  still  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  low  standard  or  no  standard  hitherto  maintained.  The 
study  of  Latin,  at  least  in  its  rudiments,  is  prescribed  in  perhaps  a  dozen, 
and  recommended  in  several  others.  In  the  latest  announcement  of  the 
Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  occurs  the  following:  "Preliminary 
education  should  include  the  study  of  selected  works  in  English  literature, 
rhetoric,  logic,  mental  science,  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra 
and  geometry  and  the  elements  of  physics.  A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  is  essential  since  this,  in  a  measure,  r^noves  the  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing the  technical  language  of  medical  teience.'*  Several  schools  require 
French  or  German  or  a  branch  of  natural  science,  and  in  mathematics  a 
small  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry.  One  or  two  others  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  not  only  perscribing  an  advanced  standard  of  admission  but 
also  in  providing  a  schedule  of  graded  study  supplementing  to  some  extent 
the  deficiency  of  preliminary  education.  The  decennial  catalogue  of  the 
CoUqre  of  PhjTsicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago  exhibits  a  carefully  arranged 
four  yeaiB  graded  course  of  medical  study  while  requiring  as  a  condition  of 
admission  "Latin,  at  least  two  years  work."  The  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  recommends  a  full  collegiate  course  in  the  way  of 
preparation  and  requires  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  University  in  all  English  studies.  The  Medical  School  of  the 
Uttiveraity  of  Michigan  will  require  after  the  year  1892  such  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  will  enable  applicants  to  read  and  write  correctly  ordinary  prescrip- 
tions, appreciate  the  technical  language  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  med- 
icine, also  a  high  school  course  in  physics,  and  recommends  but  will  not 
require  German,  French  and  elementary  Greek. 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Minnesota  gives  an  option  of  one 
of  the  following  branches,  easy  Latin  prose.  German,  French  (or  one  of 
the  Scandinavian  tongues),  and  also  an  option  of  elements  of  algebra,  plane 
geometry  or  botany.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  requires  in  addition  to  the  Certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  "a  competent  knowledge  of  German  or 
French  or  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  also  the  elements  of  botany 
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and  chemistry  as  found  in  the  Science  Primers."  The  College  of  Medicine 
of  the  Syracuse  University  requires  the  Certificate  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents,  algebra  through  simple  equations  (Wentworth's  Complete),  First 
Book  of  Wentworth's  Elements  of  Geometry  or  its  equivalent,  Latin  trans- 
lation from  a  passage  selected  from  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar  and  ques- 
tions upon  the  grammar  of  the  same  or  an  equivalent  from  some  other 
Latin  author. .  The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  a  special  Science  course 
for  those  contemplating  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  says  to  its 
candidate  for  medical  study:  **It  is  intended  to  give  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation  for  the  professional  medical  course  together  with  collegiate 
culture." 

The  value  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction  as  qualifying  for  the  study 
of  medicine  is  sufficiently  testified  to  by  the  medical  schools  themselves, 
which  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,*  admit 
the  holder  of  a  diploma  of  a  literary  or  scientific  college  or  university  with- 
out challenge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists  so  great  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements.  We  believe  the  latter  to 
be  far  too  low  in  standard.  To  raise  the  standard  the  cooperative  effort  of 
the  various  medical  colleges  is  needed.  A  step  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the 
Rules  governing  the  admission  of  colleges  to  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Rule  4,  relating  to  the  required  preliminary  entrance 
examinations  requires  the  ^'  translation  of  easy  Latin  prose."  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  advance  over  no  Latin  at  all,  but  the  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue  it  implies  falls  far  short  of  the  knowledge  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  medical  study. 

Again,  under  this  rule  no  knowledge  whatever  is  required  of  the  Greek 
language.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  apart  from  disciplinary  consid- 
erations, a  somewhat  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  Greek  to  give  ability  to  understand  the  etymology  of  the  multitude 
of  Greek  words  occurring  in  all  text  books  and  other  medical  literature, 
would'  seem  indispensable  to  a  profitable  pursuit  of  the  study  of  medicine. 
Take  for  example,  one  of  the  first  works  that  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  intending  medical  student,  Gray's  Anatomy.  This  book  con- 
tains some  200  words  of  Greek  origin  and  form,  and  nearly  500  Latin  words 
or  Latinized  Greek  words,  unmodified  by  English  usage.  The  same  propor- 
tion would  doubtless  be  found  to  hold  good  in  the  numerous  works  of  a 
general  character  upon  anatomy,  physiology,  biology  and  therapeutics, 
the  study  of  which  the  student  enters  upon  at  once,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
treatises  of  a  special  character  to  which  he  is  soon  called  to  give  his  atten- 
tion. Now  all  the  preparation  insisted  upon  under  the  above  rule  for  the 
intelligent  reading  of  these  works,  is  a  little  knowledge  of  easy  Latin  prose, 
while  the  Greek  language  is  not  even  hinted  at  as  a  requirement.  Why,  as 
we  all  know,  the  fathers  of  the  healing  art  were  Greeks,  and  our  medical 
science  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  Greeks  who  have  left  the  impress  of 

•Circular  of  Nov.  95, 1891. 
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their  work  in  the  terminology  of  all  modem  medical  literature.  I  would  not 
insist  that  the  student  of  medicine  be  able  to  read  Aristotle  in  the  original, 
but  he  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to  determine  at  sight  the 
signification  of  Greek  words  from  knowing  their  root  meanings.  Such  a 
knowledge  is  surely  as  needful  to  the  medical  student  as  to  the  student  of 
theology,  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original,  but  whose  daily  need  for  Greek  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  medical  student.  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  no  professional  study  is  there  so  great  a  demand  for 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  their  use,  as  in  the  study 
of  medicine.  In  the  matter  of  Greek,  now  omitted  in  all  preliminary  re- 
quirements, a  year  spent  in  its  study,  in  connection  of  course  with  other 
preliminary  work,  will  be  time  saved  over  the  amount  required  in  searching 
the  dictionary  for  the  meanings  of  Greek  words,  only  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  which  will  be  retained  in  the  memory,  and  the  same  word  will  have 
to  be  sought  for  repeatedly. 

Again,  under  the  rule  of  the  American  College  Association  the  require- 
ment in  mathematics  is  insufficient.  A  knowledge,  both  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  should  be  a  preliminary  requisite  to  a  course  of  medical  study. 
The  proper  understanding  of  chemical  formulae,  and  of  chemical  reactions 
requires  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  both  in  the  study  of  chemistry  itsejf  and 
of  its  applications  to  physiology.  A  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms  is 
necessary  to  the  surgeon  and  gynecologist.  Some  of  us  may  remember  the 
hours  of  patient  labor  bestowed  by  Dr.  Meigs  in  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  Cams*  Curve,  the  via  iniae  of  the  obstetrician.  And  Pythagoras  was  a 
physician. 

Such  are  some  of  the  deficiencies,  viewed  in  their  present  bearing,  of  the 
preliminary  courses  of  study  required  by  the  Medical  schools,  to  remedy 
which  they  make  no  after  provision.  The  student  is  launched  at  once  upon 
the  fuy  tide  of  his  technical  studies,  and  he  finds  no  after  opportunity  for 
supplying  the  omission  of  his  early  training.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  medical  study. 

The  early  history  of  education  in  this  country  shows  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  learned  professions  for  which  a  col- 
lege course  was  a  fitting  preparation.  More  worthy  is  medicine  to  be  re- 
garded as  ih^  learned  profession,  par  excellence^  when  we  view  the  character 
of  its  requirements,  the  wide  range  of  study  demanded  in  the  preparation 
for  it,  including  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and 
judgment.  It  is  the  only  profession,  in  fact,  which  assumes  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor at  the  start,  a  title  which  in  other  professions  one  is  glad  to  earn  at  the 
finish.  Its  studies  and  responsibilties  require  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
culture  combined  with  prolonged  technical  training,  such  as  are  not  de- 
manded in  any  other  calling.  In  no  other  is  so  great  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment required  at  the  outset. 

In  advocating  the  advantages  of  a  college  training  we  must  recognize  the 
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fact  that  much  diversity  exists  among  the  various  colleges  as  to  counes  of 
study,  and  the  different  length  of  time  given  to  each  in  the  various  institu- 
tions. The  question  may  fairiy  be  asked,  "  What  is  a  college  education  ?" 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  educational  values  of  subjects  and 
methods  of  study,  or  "what  knowledge  is  most  worth.'*  This  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  as  you  are  aware  by  such  able  writers 
as  Spencer,*  Bain,t  Whewell,t  Morris,  ||  Pa3me,**  President  Oilman,  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others  of  less  note. 

From  the  time  when  the  Senior  Class  of  1828  at  Harvard  College  petitioned 
the  Trustees  for  an  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  a  small  amount  of  scientific 
study,  receiving  in  answer  Dr.  Mason  Good's  admirable  compendium  in  two 
volumes  of  all  the  then  known  sciences  and  philosophy, down  to  the  day,twen> 
ty  3rears  ago,  when  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  same  institution,  Mr.  C 
P.  Adams,  dared  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  venerated  idols  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to  which  the  student  had  been  compelled  to  ren- 
der homage,  and  onward  to  the  year  of  grace  1892,  the  American  College 
has  been  progressive  in  spirit.  Its  constantly  expanding  curriculum  has 
proved  sufficiently  elastic  to  accommodate  the  various  tastes  and  capacities 
•of  its  students,  yet  definite  and  comprehensive  enough  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  scholarly  training,  and  quick  to  respond  to  each  new  demand  of  a 
progressive  age.  I  desire  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  Adams'  iconoclastic  spirit 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  college  course  leading  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  In  such  a  course  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  considered  essen- 
tial 

As  a  rule  our  colleges  are  imder  the  charge  of  enlightened  and  intelligent 
men  who  are  ever  stud3ring  the  problem  of  education  and  searching  for  the 
most  advanced  methods,  both  in  disciplinary  and  educational  directions. 
It  is  true,  there  may  be  exceptional  instances  where  the  tendency  has  been, 
and  still  is  in  the. direction  opposed  to  that  of  progress,  for  there  are  educa- 
tors as  well  as  statesmen  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  '*  push 
conservatism  to  the  mummy."  The  college,  notwithstanding  Mr.  berbert 
Spencer's  criticisms  of  the  "  rude  and  undeveloped  character^  of  its  educa- 
tional methods,"  and  we  acknowledge  its  imperfections,  still  affi>rds  to  the 
student  of  earnest  purpose,  the  best  opportunity  for  mental  training  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty. 

*'  What  is  a  liberal  or  college  education  ?"  asks  Professor  Theodore  Ster- 
ling, M.  D.,  President  of  Kenyon  College,  in  a  recent  address  to  its 
alumni.  *'  According  to  my  mind,"  toys  Dr.  Sterling,  "  it  is  simply  this,  a 
man  who  has  a  liberal  education  is  qualified  in  mind  and  body  to  study  any 
profession  and  take  up  any  kind  or  work.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  liberal 
education.  And  then  again,  more  than  that,  a  man  that  has  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  a  broad-minded  man.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  is  a  God- 
fearing man.    He  is  a  man  that  Church  and  State  can  rely  upon  when  the 

•  Bducatioii.     f  Bducation  as  a  Science.     X  Cambridge  Sducatloo.     |  Universitj  Bdn- 
cation.     **  Science  of  Bducation  Valoei. 
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stress  comes."  To  this  I  would  add  that  if  there  is  any  profession  to  which 
the  college  system  of  to^ay  is  especially  adapted,  it  is  to  that  of  medicine. 
Latin,  Greek,  the  modem  languages,  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  biolo- 
gy, mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  such  are  the  avenues  to  modem 
college  culture.  What  better  highway  could  be  desired  to  the  profession  of 
medicine,  the  crowning  glory  of  all  the  sciences  ? 

The  American  College  is  no  longer  a  scholastic  retreat  It  is  in  living 
touch  with  the  world.  The  slurs  too  frequently  cast  upon  the  college 
degree,  even  by  some  who  possess  it,  are  generally  made  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  neglected  opportunity,  who  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  college  by  its 
failures.  More  just  it  is  to  estimate  its  value  by  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  earnest  student.  Let  us  not  impute  the  evils  of  neglected  opportunity 
to  the  educational  system.  The  college  is  made  for  the  student,  the  student 
is  not  made  by  the  college.  True,  examples  are  frequently  cited  of  emi- 
nence attained  in  professional  and  in  other  directions  without  the  benefits 
of  preliminary  education.  But,  because  a  few  men  have  achieved  greatness 
in  the  face  of  every  natural  disadvantage  by  virtue  of  native  force  and 
indomitable  spirit,  it  is  not  wise  to  conclude  that  the  privileges  of  birth 
and  education  are  unworthy  of  consideration;  that  it 'is  even  a  positive 
misfortune  not  to  have  been  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  rocked  in  a  sugar  trough, 
and  to  have  picked  up  one's  education  in  scraps  at  odd  times  by  the  light 
of  a  pitch-pine  knot  or  a  tallow  dip.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  man  is 
benefitted  by  opportunities  for  education  in  early  life,  and  his  success  among 
his  fellows  will  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  his  opportunities,  and  his  right  use  of 
the  same. 

Again,  the  demand  for  a  higher  preliminary  education  will  be  met  with 
opposition  from  a  certain  class  who  regard  it  as  an  interference  with  their 
freedom.  The  average  American  citizen  has  ever  been  jealous  of  any  kind 
of  censorship  or  supervision.  "  This  is  a  free  country,  I  have  a  right  to 
the  usufruct  of  any  arrangement  I  can  make  with  the  public.  The  matter 
lies  between  me  and  those  who  choose  to  patronize  me."  That  a  more 
reasonable  view  is  beginning  to  be  taken  is  shown  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
nnmber  of  State  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  the  growing  favor  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  medical  profession  itself  as  well  as  by  the  public. 

Another  objection,  more  strongly  urged,  is  that  such  a  preliminary  train- 
ing as  the  college  course  requires,  followed  by  a  thorough  medical  education, 
pnts  off  too  long  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 

But  the  age  qualification  of  21  years  prescribed  by  the  medical  college  is 
too  low.  This  period  of  life  is  a  more  suitable  one  for  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  medicine.  Our  forefathers  wisely  ordained  that  a  man  must  reach 
the  age  of  25  years  before  he  could  become  a  functional  statesman,  and  this 
with  the  precocious  examples  of  a  Pitt  and  a  Hamilton  before  their  eyes. 
Are  not  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  maturity  of  judgement  as  largely  need- 
ed, to  say  the  least,  by  the  physician  as  by  the  member  of  Congress  ?    Poets, 
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artists,  and  musicians  ripen  early ;  even  the  boy-preacher  may  be  a  success, 
but  for  the  boy-physician  there  is  not,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  any  demand. 
In  the  tabulated  list  of  nearly  6000  practitioners  published  by  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health,  showing  age  of  graduation  or  license,  about  25  per 
cent  only  are  under  24  years  of  age.  The  Board  recommends  that  the  mini- 
mum age  be  raised  to  22  years.  This  would  be  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction.  If  the  minimum  age  for  graduation  were  made  24  years,  the 
hardship  in  the  way  of  exclusion  would  not  be  even  as  great,  as  indicated 
by  the  25  per  cent  shown  in  the  table,  when  we  take  into  account  the  delay 
experienced  by  the  young  Doctor  in  acquiring  any  considerable  amount  of 

practice. 

The  same  table  shows  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  under  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  minimum  age  of  22  years  would  be  excluded,  and  could  we  gather 
the  statistics  as  to  the  period  when  those  above  this  age  become  functional 
practitioners  it  could  doubtless  be  shown  that  this  minimum  standard  might 
be  raised  to  24  years,  and  the  medical  profession  not  be  curtailed  of  any 
large  percentage  of  its  emoluments. 

Such  an  extension  of  time  would  give  the  student  ample  opportunity  for 
a  good  college  education,  as  well  as  for  a  four  years'  course  in  the  technical 
studies  of  his  profession.  With  such  a  preliminary  training,  presupposing  in 
the  candidate  a  generous  endowment  of  common  sense,  and  with  the  technical 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  professional  studies,  he  will  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  well  disciplined  faculties  and  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  comes  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  art  and  may  hope  to 
realize  the  grand  conception  of  Hippocrates  of  the  duties  and  status  of  the 
physician. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kkdzib,  of  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  opened  the  discus- 
sion,  who  said : 

"Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man"  clear  his  way  for  the  Medical  race? 
A  subject  of  importance  to  the  student,  to  his  profession,  to  the  patron  who 
in  the  future  shall  commit  life  and  things  dearer  than  life  to  his  care  and 
skill.  Shall  he  drop  the  plow  to  grasp  the  scalpel  ?  Armed  with  the  three 
R's  shall  he  attack  professional  study  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  battle? 
Shall  he  find  in  medical  studies  alone  the  discipline  to  make  the  scholarly 
physician  ?  Or  shall  he  first  of  all  become  the  trained  scholar  before  he  is 
enrolled  as  a  medical  student  ? 

Without  question  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Medical  school  has 
been  too  low.  The  student  hears  a  new  language  whose  terms  and  idioms 
are  unfamiliar  even  when  cast  in  the  mould  of  his  vernacular.  To  grasp 
these  new  terms  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  facts  they  convey  are  be- 
wildering. It  is  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul.  Nor  are  these  troubles  con- 
fined to  Medical  schools.      I  have  heard  a  learned  Professor  of  Botany  in  a 
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great  University  stopped  in  his  glowing  discourse  to  tell  a  student  how  to 
spell  Cinchona.  The  Professor  for  the  moment  was  speU-bound  in  a  new 
sense.  I  have  seen  students  of  medicine  who  could  not  read  with  ease  and 
intelligence  a  page  of  Addison  or  Hawthorne. 

How  can  the  professional  battle  be  waged  with  such  inadequate  weapons  ? 
Unarmed  and  naked  before  the  foe,  what  victory  for  the  time  is  possible  to 
such  a  recruit?  He  is  said  to  imbibe  instruction,and  while  he  has  no  mental 
teeth,  that  is  the  only  way  he  can  be  fed.  But  with  some  familiarity  with 
his  weapons  and  the  free  use  of  his  natural  powers,  how  different  the  result 
in  attempting  special  studies.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  student  had  first  been 
trained  in  languages,  logic,  mathematics,  morals,  literature  and  natural 
science — aU  that  gives  strength  and  polish  to  the  mental  faculties,  and  then 
picture  to  your  mind  the  contrasted  result. 

Yet  these  studies /^r  5^  may  be  of  little  worth.  The  matter  that  is  stu- 
died is  of  less  importance  than  the  manner  of  study.  The  subject  that 
strikes  its  roots  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  intellectual  being  shows  a  very 
different  disciplinary  result  from  the  superficial  training  like  rouge  and  face 
powder  dabbed  on  the  surface.  A  study  should  inoculate  the  system  and 
produce  constitutional  effects  and  not  merely  cause  a  superficial  scab  with- 
out conservative  results.  It  is  only  as  a  study  draws  out  and  unfolds  the 
natural  faculties  that  it  educates  in  the  proper  sense.  Viewed  in  this  light 
how  grand  are  the  possibilities  of  a  college  training  for  a  person  with  good 
mental  powers.  But  if  his  faculties  are  only  feebly  developed  and  wanting 
in  virile  power,  think  of  the  weeding-out  process  of  a  college  course  I  Sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  I    How  many  find  an  opening  into  other  fields  I 

The  training  of  any  college  course,  honestly  pursued,  will  benefit  the 
medical  tyro.  Much  that  he  studies  will  be  of  little  direct  benefit  in  his 
professional  studies,  but  any  mental  discipline  will  develop  power  and  ca- 
pacity for  other  pursuits.  But  a  college  course  will  benefit  the  student  only 
when  honestly  pursued.  If  the  Classic  student  proposes  to  drive  through 
college  with  a  tandem  team  of  Latin  yr^poeitions— per  pone  posl — ^he  will  be 
an  equally  dismal  failure  as  Classic  and  as  Medic. 

The  value  of  a  college  course  will  also  depend  in  large*  degree  upon  the 
lines  of  study  pursued.  Each  will  exert  a  certain  broadening  influence 
npon  the  mental  faculties  and  hence  benefit  them.  But  some  will  give  special 
adaptednessto  professional  study  and  hence  be  of  special  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. Perhaps  I  shall  be  accused  of  converging  all  paths  into  the  highway 
of  professional  study.  But  if  two  studies  are  equal  in  disciplinary  value,  I 
see  no  objection  to  selecting  the  one  which  will  be  most  useful  in  future 
life.    An  instrument  is  better  than  an  ornament. 

The  Classics  have  ruled  the  college  curriculum  for  a. thousand  years. 
They  are  still  the  prized  trophies  of  the  collegian  who  has  won  his  honors  in 
battling  with  the  mighty  shades  of  a  dead  past,  even  tho'  he  lays  away 
the  well-thumbed  voltunes  upon  the  top  shelf.  He  loves  the  atno  of  his 
early  paradigm  and  aatorvTrruhe  is  ready  to  strike  anyone  that  dispar- 
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ages  that  venerable  verb.  Latin  and  Greek  have  possession  which  counts 
nine  points  in  their  favor  with  the  college  man.  Will  the  Classics  hold  the 
same  position  in  the  decades  to  come  ?  Tempora  mutantoret  nos  mutafHur- 
in  illis.  Even  in  the  conservative  circle  of  Etiglish  scholars  the  question 
of  Greek  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  begins  to  awaken  discus- 
sion if  not  doubt.  Yet  for  mental  gymnastics  Greek  seems  to  be  eminently 
fitted.  This  most  polished  language  ministers  at  the  baptismal  font  of 
every  scientific  term.  It  holds  the  key  of  scientific  nomenclature.  Yet  if 
the  study  of  Greek  is  to  be  a  mere  grind  of  grammar  and*  lexicon  without 
linguistic  assimilation,  it  may  discipline  and  not  educate. 

We  all  concede  the  need  of  fitting  preparation  for  professional  study. 
But  the  question  is  not  merely  how  much^  but  haw  well? 

What  amount  and  kind  of  preparatory  training  are  essential  to  the  study 
of  medicine  ?  Let  me  answer  in  the  old-time  terms  defining  the  adjuvants 
to  the  action  of  medicine — Ciio^  tutoetjucunde — the  preparation  which  shall 
make  the  student  quick  to  apprehend,  safe  to  comprehend,  and  ^XLjucunde^ 
with  the  zest  that  ever  accompanies  thorough  scholarship.  With  such  ad- 
juvants he  may  safely  begin  medical  studies.  A  college  training  honestly 
pursued  will  assuredly  give  this  preparation.  The  student  will  make  no 
mistake  if  he  thus  trains  his  faculties  for  higher  efforts.  But  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  it  is  manhood  that  tells.  The  manlier  the  man  the  better  the 
physician. 

We  all  favor  training  such  as  is  secured  by  the  college  course,  but 
whether  the  classic  college  offers  the  best  training  for  the  medical  student 
is  an  open  question.  We  think  of  the  Greeks  as  a  highly  educated  people, 
and  find  proof  of  this  in  their  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory,  and  sculpture, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  in  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their  language.  When 
we  realize  that  even  the  common  people  spoke  Greek  fluently,  we  are  in 
awe  before  such  intellectual  superiority !  Yet  the  Greeks  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  foreign  languages.  Barbarians  all  1  The  trained  athlete  was  held 
in  higher  honor  than  the  man  who  could  discourse  in  a  dozen  foreign  tongues! 
Their  education  was  largely  of  the  observational  type.  E  cotlo  descendU, 
Tvddi  ae  ovrov. 

Robert  Lowe  wisely  said  '*  a  fact  is  as  educative  as  a  word."  The  trend  of 
modem  education  is  largely  to  fact  and  away  from  mere  word.  Science 
rather  than  grammar  will  dominate  the  education  of  the  future  for  every 
class  except  the  Clergy. 

Even  conceding  the  value  of  languages  in  education,  why  confine  our- 
selves to  the  dead  past  ?  Some  will  reply  that  being  a  dead  language  it  is 
fixed  and  changeless  like  a  marble  statue  instead  of  fading  human  form, 
like  **  Abel,  who  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  But  why  is  German  less  valu- 
able for  mental  training  than  Greek  ?  It  lacks  the  polish  and  flow  of  the 
classic  tongue  but  is  not  lacking  in  discipline,  and  so  far  as  opening  up  the 
treasures  of  scientific  thought  and.  progress,  the  focus  of  these  is  in  Berlin 
rather  than  Athens. 
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Take  a  natural  science  like  chemistry,  which  holds  the  master  key  of  mat- 
ttT,  in  its  broad  sweep  why  is  it  less  disciplinary  than  language  ?  It  is  the 
minister  of  life,  the  right  hand  of  civilization,  the  slave  and  yet  the  master 
of  the  healing  art. 

Let  us  mould  the  college  course  so  as  to  make  it  the  instrument  rather 
than  the  ornament  of  practical  life,  and  thus  make  it  prerequisite  to  pro- 
fessional study. 

Like  other  callings  the  medical  profession  is  crowded.  We  have  an  army 
of  100,000  doctors  waging  warfare  against  disease,  and  five  new  regiments 
each  1000  strong  annually  deploy  upon  the  professional  field.  We  have 
15,000  medical  students  marching  on,  their  numbers  increasing  by  1000 
more  each  year.  Can  we  limit  this  influx  by  raising  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion? Raising  the  standard  in  old  and  well  established  schools  will  drive 
students  to  poorer  and  cheaper  schools,  and  thus  be  a  boon  to  the  poorer 
colleges.  You  will  say  "starve  out  the  poor  colleges.''  But  you  cannot 
starve  anything  by  giving  it  plenty  of  food,  even  if  it  is  of  coarse  quality. . 
*'  The  poor  have  ye  always  with  you."  The  suggestion  that  state  restriction 
of  medical  practice  will  remedy  this  evil  is  not  promising  when  we  consider 
that  in  this  State  it  took  years  of  hard  work  to  get  even  a  law  of  registra- 
tion of  physicians,  where  every  graduate  of  any  medical  college  of  any  med- 
ical school  is  equally  entitled  to  registration  and  practice. 

Dr.  A.  J.  HB&JacBi,  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  If  a  man  has  but  little  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances  he  may  fail,  even  when  educated,  where  a 
poorly  educated  man  may  be  successful :  there  is  something  in  each  person 
that  you  cannot  change.  There  are  some  cadaverous  looking  people  that 
will  not  be  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  anyone,  and  those  in  charge  of 
medical  schools  should  advise  such  not  to  study  medicine.  Many  men  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  a  principle  but  they  can  comprehend  a  fact.  Phy- 
sicians need  a  knowledge  of  things  and  also  of  their  relations  :  they  need 
"horse^sense."  They  should  also  be  conscientious,  upright  men.  No  man 
acquires  medical  knowledge  as  the  farmer  because  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  dissection  of  animals. 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  DEGREE  AS  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FITNESS  FOR 

THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  L.  Harrison  Metti«br,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  HI. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academical 
Degrees,  published  in  the  BUi«i;BnN  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  for  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  favor  the  collegiate  degree  as  a  re- 
quisite for  beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  This  is  not  stated  in  so  many 
words  but  the  recommendation  is  apparent  in  the  proposal  to  admit  only 
the  holders  of  collegiate  degrees  into  the  membership  of  the  Academy. 
The  words  of  the  report  are,  *'  we  will  make  fewer  mistakes  if  we  decline  to 
accept  men  who  have  had  no  residence  at  college."  Should  the  Academy, 
therefore,  become  the  arbiter  of  a  medical  man's  standing,  it  will  hold  out 
its  rewards  to  those  only  who  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  within 
the  walls  of  a  college  or  a  university.  This  it  seems  to  me  would  be  not 
only  an  odious  form  of  class  legislation,  but  it  would  place  the  Academy 
in  an  anomalous  position  and  by  its  manifest  injustice  and  partiality  be  de- 
trimental to  the  best  interests  of  science.  The  anomalous  position  of  the 
Academy  may  be  illustrated  from  the  address  of  our  former  president,  Dr. 
Gerrish.  The  case  of  a  gentlemen  is  cited»  **whose  influence  would  be  most 
useful  to  the  Academy  '*  but  who  could  not  be  received  into  membership 
because  he  did  not  possess  a  collegiate  degree.  The  applicant,  whose  hon- 
ored name  and  valuable  assistance  the  Academy  is  now  almost  willing  to  se- 
cure by  a  change  of  its  constitution,  would  have  been  prevented  by  that 
same  body  from  entering  the  profession  which  he  now  adorns,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  lack  of  a  degree  which  he  may  have  been  deprived  of  through 
poverty  or  some  other  insurmountable  obstacle  in  his  early  life.  Our  or- 
ganization desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  certain  non-colle- 
giates  and  yet  it  is  seriously  proposing  to  suppress  this  very  class  of  men 
upon  the  uncertain  basis  of  a  college  degree. 

The  illiteracy  which  the  Academy  has  assumed  as  its  special  task  to  com- 
bat, is  all  too  apparent,  but  the  plan  of  campaign  outlined  at  the  last  session 
seems  to  me  to  be  both  illogical  and  foredoomed.  For  since  it  is  asserted 
that  "a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  collegiate  education  as  prepar- 
atory to  the  study  of  medicine,  carries  with  it  the  desire  that  the  preparatory 
study  should  be  obligatory  upon  all  who  propose  to  study  medicine,"  it  is 
intended  not  merely  to  recommend  but  to  enforce  a  collegiate  education 
hereafter  upon  all  medical  students.  Now  the  study  of  medicine  is  one 
thing,  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education  quite  another  thing.  To  de- 
mand the  latter  as  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  former  would  as  much  im- 
pede the  progress  of  medical  science  as  the  plan  once  suggested  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  London  surgeon,  namely,  to  allow  none  but  those  who  al- 
ready possessed  a  competency  in  life  to  enter  into  active  practice.  Of  course 
medicine  is  a  learned  profession,  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  barrier  to 
its  study  as  a  collegiate  degree  or  a  life  competency,  would  deprive  it  of 
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that  stimulating  competition  which  those  not  possessing  these  scholastic  and 
financial  luxuries  sometimes  introduce.  As  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
our  committee  declared,  "to  build  up  within  the  profession  itself  an  organ- 
ization such  that  membership  in  it  should  mean  both  merit  and  culture, 
irould  be  both  desirable  and  feasible."  It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble association  to  become  a  member  of  and  by  its  very  existence  would  tend 
to  encourage  a  higher  general  education ;  but  to  apply  its  elegant  and 
scholastic  restrictions  as  a  bar  to  the  study  of  science  would  be  undesirable 
and  supererogatory.  I  fancy  that  some  of  us  would  certainly  regard  it  in 
that  light,  if  those  possessing  still  higher  degrees  than  the  baccalaureate, 
should  band  themselves  into  a  aiociety  and  endeavor  by  means  of  the  same 
tactics  to  elevate  the  profession  to  the  standard  of  their  exalted  attainments. 

The  same  correspondent  also  deprecatingly  says ;  "  I  have  seen  the  men 
'whom  we  eliminated  for  poor  scholarship  graduated  as  Doctors  of  Medicine 
before  their  superior  clsCssmates  who  remained  with  us  obtained  their  de- 
grees of  B.  S."  And  it  is  proposed  by  our  committee,  i)o  doubt  correctly 
from  the  special  standpoint  of  the  Academy,  but  most  unjustly  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  equity,  that  ''  we  ought  never  to  accept  anyone  who  en- 
ters upon  his  medical  college  life  before  his  classmates  who  finish  their 
course  have  been  graduated."  Surely  the  authors  of  these  propositions  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate  as  much  as  their  statements  seem  to  do  |  What 
^rould  become  of  genius  and  special  talent  if  all  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
same  dead  level  of  the  collegiate  course  ?  Must  a  James  Watt,  a  Humphrey 
I>avy,  a  Victor  Hugo,  a  William  CuUen,  unable  or  unwilling  perhaps  to 
pnrsuealongcourseof  scholastic  study,  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  pa- 
tiently wait  until  every  drone  of  his  class  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  cur- 
riculum and  attained  the  baccalaureate  degree  ?  Must  one  endowed  with  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  the  study  of  nftdicine  or  for  scientific  research  have 
bis  ardor  dampened  and  his  enthusiasm  suppressed  until  he  has  dragged 
along  with  his  class  through  years  of  study  imcongenial  and  unprofitable  to 
bimself^  simply  because  it  would  not  be  fair  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  his 
special  talent  and  thus  begin  a  more  hopeful  study  in  advance  of  his  less 
favored  classmates  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  ever  such  a  principle  should  be 
enforced  for  the  leveling  of  gifted  and  talented  youth  !  The  wrong  done  to 
the  latter  would  far  exceed  the  injustice  which  he  could  do  to  his  classmates. 

One  more  criticism  and  I  will  proceed  with  the  subject  of  my  essay.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  last  session  it  is  stated  that  the  Academy  heard  and 
adopted  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Council,  that ''  after  this  year 
the  Bachelor  degree,  other  than  A.  B.,  will  not  be  accepted  unless  the  Acad- 
emy has  the  assurance  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  granting  the  degree 
of  a  practical  equivalance  of  the  degrees."  This  is  a  singular  recommenda- 
tion in  view  of  the  uncertain  value  of  all  collegiate  degrees  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  our  own  committee.  Why  should  the  arts  degree  be  more  accept- 
able than  any  other  without  an  accompanying  statement  from  the  faculty 
granting  it,  as  to  its  full  significance?     What  does  the  A.  B.  degree  repre- 
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sent  amongst  American  schools?  A  single  glance  through  the  college  an- 
nouncements, particularly  those  offering  elective  courses,  will  show  how 
widely  the  degrees  vary  in  value ;  while  the  g^wing  custom  of  placing  the 
name  of  the  institution  after  the  degrees  is  additional  proof  of  their  indif- 
ferent worth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  no  firmer  ground  when  we 
adopt  the  A.  B.  degree  as  a  standard  than  we  would  be  by  adopting  any  other. 
If  the  Academy  accepts  as  its  task  the  establishment  of  a  universal  standard 
of  liberal  education,  it  will  have  its  hands  full  with  the  classical  schools  and 
universities.  It  should  cease  then  to  be  a  medical  organization  and  should 
enlaige  its  influence  by  receiving  members  from  all  the  professions. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  my  paper :  Is  the  collegiate  de- 
gree a  sufficient  evidence  or  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evidence 
of  fitness  for  the  study  of  medicine  ?  I  certainly  think  not  and  will  endeavor 
as  briefly  as  possible  to  show  why.  Other  plans  already  being  considered 
by  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  appear  to  me  to  be  better 
than  the  adoption  of  the  full  collegiate  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  grossly 
ignorant  and  unfitted  men  from  undertaking  the  study  of  medicine. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  says  that  "the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of 
much  efficacy  except  in  those  happy  dispositions  whei^  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous." If  such  be  the  observation  of  this  close  student  of  human  nature  as 
a  general  fact,  how  much  more  truthfully  would  it  apply  to  those  under- 
taking the  study  of  special  sciences  requiring  special  abilities.  The  recent 
discussions  upon  the  merits  of  a  classical  education  reveal  a  weakness  in  the 
latter  as  a  particular  training  for  modem  life  work.  The  making  of  the 
preparatory  scientific  courses  elective  proves  that  life  is  far  too  short  for  a 
student  to  devote  years  of  it  acquiring  knowledge  that  bears  but  little  upon 
what  he  intends  to  make  his  future  calling.  When  we  recall  the  lives  of 
John  Hunter,  Linnaeus,  Ambrose  Par^,  Harriet  Martineau,  Lavoisier,  Baron 
Larrey,  Washington  Irving,  Ricord,  CuUen,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  a  college  degree  can,  after  all,  be  an  evidence  of  a  man's 
intellectual  attainments.  Some  men  have  enjoyed  the  classic  influence  of 
college  halls  during  many  ^ears  and  done  great  things ;  others  have  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  an  institute  of  learning,  except  as  an  occasional 
visitor  and  have  done  even  greater  things.  The  college  life,  like  the  mili- 
tary, may  be  the  rise  or  ruin  of  a  lad.  Individuality  is  so  dominating  a 
characteristic  of  human  nature  that  any  form  of  man-given  degree  can  have 
but  a  relative  value.  A  Shakespeare  acquainted  with  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek  may  endow  the  world  with  immortal  dramas  while  a  Vemlam  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  knowledge  of  his  day  is  a  blot  upon  the  annals  of  justice ; 
a  strolling  playwright,  Moliere,  may  lash  with  incomparable  satires  the 
very  corruption  which  a  De  Rohan  with  his  wealth,  power  and  learning  is 
iticapable  of  escaping ;  a  profound  and  scholarly  Tribonian  may  arouse  the 
anger  of  a  world  by  his  avarice  and  sycophancy  while  an  untutored  Behsa- 
rius  wins  the  applause  of  mankind  and  the  envy  of  his  sovereign.     A  col- 
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Le  course  may  have  developed  the  genius  of  a  Newton,  it  would  have 
obflcuxed  that  of  a  Clive. 

**  One  sdence  only  will  one  genius  fit. 
So  vtat  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit." 

**Kiiow  thyself"  was  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  its  votaries 
and  as  embodying  a  similar  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  how  a  student  learns 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  what  learns.  As  an  evidence  of  something 
having  been  done  a  college  degree  can  never  of  course  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. A  receipted  bill  is  an  evidence  of  a  financial  transaction  but  bills 
are  sometimes  receipted  when  only  half  paid,  and  diplomas  are  not  unfre- 
quently  granted  when  students  are  only  half  trained. 

How  unexpected  would  appear  certain  names  on  the  honor  rolls  if  as 

*'  Of  all  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel 
And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  well." 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  instructing  a  class  of  young  men, 
will  remember  their  differences  in  natural  aptitude  and  methods  of  study. 
One  was  slow  and  plodding,  another  quick  and  brilliant.  Many  acquired 
tnrt  little  while  that  little  seemed  never  to  be  forgotten ;  a  few  compre- 
hended what  they  were  told  with  the  rapidity  of  genius  but  forgot  it  all  be- 
fore the  next  sunrise.  Note  the  distinction  between  the  human  and  divine 
judgments  in  regard  to  these  two  classes  of  men.  At  the  college  com- 
mencement when  the^  human  judgment  is  in  authority,  how  common  it  is 
for  the  brilliant  members  of  the  class  to  carry  off  the  prizes  while  the  hard 
toilers  give  vent  to  a  sigh  of  relief  since  they  have  secured  their  sheepskins 
omitting  even  a  cum  laude.  Now  follow  these  same  men  into  life  where 
the  divine  judgment  is  supreme  and  what  a  change  !  The  struggle  of  life  is 
long,  persistent  and  uncongenial  to  the  mere  flashes  of  wit.  There  is  no 
chance  here  for  the  cramming  process.  The  degrees  of  this  school  are  only 
awarded  after  years  of  conscientious  hard  toiL  Too  often  does  the  brilliant 
honor-man  of  his  class  grow  restless  under  the  monotonous  routine  of  life 
and  find  that  his  quickly  acquired  knowledge  is  fast  evaporating.  Unless 
bolstered  into  some  easy-going  position  through  powerful  patronage,  he 
sinks  into  the  overwhelming  flood  of  mediocrity  or  listlessly  drifts  into  an- 
other path  than  that  of  his  youthful  ambition,  a  melancholy  dispraiser  of 
the  practical  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  He  has  failed,  sadly 
failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  great  life,  described  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  as  "  a 
thought  of  youth  realized  in  mature  age." 

On  the  other  hand  the  slower  student  of  college  days  launches  forth  on 
the  sea  of  life  with  a  severely  disciplined  and  well-stored  mind.  His  mem- 
ory has  become  tenacious  by  hard  application  and  he  has  gained  the  habit 
of  systematic  effort.  He  realizes  that  he  is  slow  and  therefore  sticks  to  what 
he  has  undertaken  until  it  is  accomplished.  His  ambitious  hopes  do  not 
soar  away  t<\  the  clouds,  but  his  plans  are  founded  upon  the  solid  earth. 
He  unconsciously  fulfills  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Browning : 

"  Better  far 
Pursue  a  friyolous  trade  by  serious  means 
Than  a  sublime  art  friyolously." 
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His  success  arrives  late  but  it  is  full  of  comfort  and  repose.  Having  had 
to  struggle  himself  he  sympathizes  with  his  fellow-beings,  is  helpful  to  those 
who  seek  his  advice  and  is  optimistic  in  all  his  views  of  life. 

Now  both  these  men  received  the  same  collegiate  degree,  but  how  diflfer- 
ent  its  value  in  either  case  I  With  the  former  it  meant  superficiality  and 
glitter,  with  the  latter  depth  of  character  and  genuine  worth.  Is  this  a 
fanciful  picture  I  have  drawn  ?  If  so,  pray,  tell  us  what  becomes  of  those 
many  brilliant  honor-men  whose  names  we  never  more  hear  of  after  the 
graduation  exercises  are  over  ?  How  are  we  to  interpret  the  words  of  Grant 
when  he  says  that,  had  the  class  which  he  attended  at  school  been  reversed, 
he  would  have  found  himself  at  the  head  of  it  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  college  honors  of  Edward  Gibbon,  James  Ferguson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Bphraim  McDowel  ?  What  would  a  mere  college  de- 
gree have  told  the  world  of  the  genius  of  a  Jenner,  a  Koch,  a  Pasteur  or  a 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  ?  That  which  is  true  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning, 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  true  in  the  lower.  The  college  degree  is  shown 
to  x>0S8ess  a  value  so  variable  as  to  make  it  quite  inadequate  as  an  indication 
of  a  man's  fitness  for  the  pursuit  of  science.  It  merely  announces  that  its 
owner  has  passed  through  a  certain  arbitrary  course  of  study,  from  which 
he  may  have  gained  much  or  little  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  dispo- 
sition. It  carries  the  presumption  that  its  bearer  is  at  least  capable  of 
reading  and  writing  and  probably  knows  a  few  facts  of  which  the  mass  of 
his  neighbors  are  still  ignorant.  Such  a  presumption  may  be  useful  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  it  should  not  receive  too  much  consideration  in  the 
judging  of  a  man's  ability  for  any  particular  course  in  life. 

The  baccalaureate  degree  is  more  or  less  of  a  literary  degree.  Hspedally 
true  is  this  of  the  arts  degree.  Now  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  literary 
mind,  both  natural  and  trained,  is  quite  different  from  the  scientific.  The 
former  is  imaginative,  expansive,  general,  retrospective  and  fond  of  author- 
ity ;  the  latter  is  realistic,  minute,  analjrtical,  prospective  and  scepticaL 
All  training,  of  course,  is  good,  but  as  a  literary  training  is  not  in  the  highest 
sense  conducive  to  the  scientific  mode  of  thought,  it  is  hardly  proper  to  set 
up  a  literary  standard  as  a  gauge  for  scientific  ability.  That  this  is  no  mere 
bit  of  sophistry,  anyone  can  see  by  a  glance  at  general  biography  and  notic- 
ing the  lamentable  failures  amongst  scientists  who  attiempt  to  enter  the  field 
of  pure  literature  and  artists  who  dally  with  the  exact  sciences.  Von  Haller 
may  have  been  better  known  as  a  poet  by  his  own  countrymen  than  as  a 
physiologist,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  have  been  as  profound  a  Biblical 
critic  as  a  mathematician,  but  for  one  Newton  and  Von  Haller  amongst 
geniuses  we  have  a  hundred  Oliver  Goldsmiths  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseaus. 
Francis  Bacon,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  recognized  the  uselessness  of  a  lit- 
erary training  for  scientific  research,  and  therefore  left  Cambridge  with  an 
unutterable  disgust  for  the  course  of  study  pursued  there.  The  author  of 
the  Novum  Organum  was  bom,  so  to  speak,  to  the  inductive  philosophy, 
the  true  method  of  science,  and  thus  early  recognized  the  futility  of  the  de- 
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dactiTe  method.  Descartes^  whose  IHscours  sur  la  Methode  is  a  model 
guide  for  a  scientific  training,  likewise  asserts  the.  inadequacy  of  a  classical 
comne  for  purely  scientific  purposes,  when  he  sa3rs  of  himself :  '*  J'ai  ^t^ 
nourri  aux  lettxes  d^s  mon  enfance ;  et,  pour  ce  qu'on  me  persuadait  que 
par  leur  moyen  on  pouvait  acqu^rir  une  connaissance  claire  et  assurde  de 
tout  ce  qui  est  utile  &  la  vie,  j*avais  im  extreme  desir  de  les  apprendre. 
Hais  sit6t  que  j*eus  achev^  tout  ce  cours  d'etudes  an  bout  duquel  on  a  con- 
tume  d'  6tre  re9U  au  rang  des  doctes,  je  changeai  entidrement  d*opinion  ; 
car  je  me  trouvais  embarrass^  de  taut  de  doutes  et  d*errerus  qu'il  me  semblait 
n'avoir  fait  autre  profit,  en  tachant  de  m'instruire,  sinon  que  j*ayais  decou- 
Tert  de  plus  en  plus  mon  ignorance.  Et  neanmoins  j'etais  en  Time  des  plus 
c^l^bres  6coles  de  I'Europe." 

In  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man^  DeQuincy  advances  a  similar  argument 
which  may  soimd  a  little  strange  to  a  lover  of  "  the  studious  cloisters  pale'' 
but  which  is  worth  the  consideration  of  him  who  is  ambitious  of  becoming 
a  **  naturae studiosus,**  **  What  then  is  it  you  would  seek  *'  he  asks,  **  in 
a  university?  Lectures?  These  whether  public  or  private  are  surely  the 
vexy  worst  modes  of  acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge  and  are  just 
as  much  inferior  to  a  good  book  on  the  same  subject  as  that  book  hastily 
read  aloud  and  then  immediately  withdrawn  would  be  inferior  to  the  same 
hook  left  in  your  possession  and  open  at  any  hour  to  be  consulted,  retraced, 
collated  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  studied.  But  besides  this,  university  lec- 
tures are  naturally  adapted  not  so  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  as  to  the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  a  particular  form  of 
examination  for  degrees  and  a  particular  profession  to  which  the  whole 
course  of  the  education  is  known  to  be  directed.  The  two  single  advan- 
tages which  lectures  can  ever  acquire  to  balance  those  which  they  forego 
are  either  first,  the  obvious  one  of  a  better  apparatus  for  displaying  illustra- 
tive experiments  than  moat  students  can  command  :  and  the  cases  where 
this  becomes  of  importance  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  mention ;  second,  the 
advantage  of  a  theoretical  delivery  when  that  is  of  any  use,  as  in  lectures 
on  poetry,  etc  These,  however,  are  advantages  more  easily  commanded  in 
*  great  capital  than  in  the  most  splendid  university."  The  importance  of 
the  subject  is  my  only  excuse  for  introducing  these  long  quotations.  Their 
truth  is  well  illustrated,  however,  in  real  life.  No  amount  of  mere  college 
training  could  have  transformed  a  Dante  into  a  Galileo.  Would  the  uni- 
versal Goethe  have  developed  into  a  better  scientist  than  a  poet  through 
any  university  influence  ?  What  possible  efiect  could  we  have  anticipated 
from  an  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  making  of  a  Machiavel 
a  Tasso,  of  a  Cervantes  an  Olivarez,  of  a  Petrarch  a  Galen,  or  of  a  Rabelais, 
a  Harvey?  And  yet  if  a  collegiate  degree  were  to  have  determined  the 
lives  of  these  men  and  been  made  the  passport  for  their  entrance  into  this 
or  that  special  path  of  life,  there  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
intellectual  world.  A  dull  uniformity  would  have  spread  everywhere ;  for 
artistic  genius  would  have  foimd  itself  handicapped  and  scientific  talent 
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would  have  been  disconraged,  all  for  the  want  of  the  required  collegiate  de- 
gree. Even  the  demand  of  the  full  science  degree,  which  to  a  large  extent 
is  also  literary,  would  have  been  the  frequent  means  of  developing  stupid 
sdentista  out  of  bom  artists  and  of  driving  into  oblivion  unhappy  artists 
who  might  have  made  ideal  scientists.  Considered  by  itself  therefore,  a 
classical  education  may  be  a  very  desirable  thing  but  it  should  never  be 
adopted  as  a  requisite  condition  for  the  further  pursuit  of  science.  It  is 
not  an  evidence  per  se  of  the  best  preparation  for  beginning  medicine  or  any 
other  scientific  course  of  study. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  collegiate  degree  as  a  requi- 
site to  the  study  of  medicine  and  it  is  a  very  practical  objection.  The  colle- 
giate or  university  degree  possesses  a  financial  value  and  therefore  does  not 
apply  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  To  pass  through  the  prescribed  course  of  the 
average  college  means  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  Being  private  and 
not  state  institutions,  the  higher  schools  of  learning  do  not  offer  the  same 
advantages  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Founded  upon  a  commercial 
basis,  the  financial  question  influences  all  colleges  more  or  less  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  their  degrees.  In  Pope's  time  this  evil  was  so  flagrant  that 
in  a  couplet  and  an  accompanying  note,  the  poet  deplores  the  ease  with 

which  noblemen's  sons  obtained  their  honors. 

**  Such  without  wit  are  poets  when  they  please. 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degress." 

This  monstrous  wrong  is  not  so  glaring  in  our  day,  but  since  Pope's  time 
there  has  been  so  little  change  in  the  management  of  universities,. that  the 
tendency  to  the  same  evil  still  exists.  It  is  more  apparent  with  us  in  the 
difierent  valuations  placed  upon  the  degrees  of  diQerent  schools.  A  bright 
but  poor  lad,  for  instance,  attends  an  inferior  college  simply  because  its  fees 
arfe  small.  Then  largely  through  his  own  e£forts  after  graduation,  he  be- 
comes we  will  say,  the  intellectual  superior  of  his  wealthier  neighbor  who 
has  graduated  from  one  of  the  more  richly-endowed  and  better  known  uni- 
versities; nevertheless  he  is  regarded  as  having  the  poorer  education  simply 
because  his  collegiate  degree  has  not  the  same  high-sounding  reputation  as  that 
of  his  neighbor.  Scholarships  in  the  wealthier  schools  may  remedy  this  in- 
equality somewhat ;  but  scholarships  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  needing 
them.  What  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  names  adorns  the  page  of  human  progress 
that  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  their  owners  been  prevented  from 
acting  their  chosen  part  in  life  because  they  had  not  the  enjo3rment  of  a 
liberal  education.  What  a  loss  there  would  have  been  to  art  and  science 
had  such  a  stumbling  block  as  a  required  degree,  been  placed  in  the  path 
of  Bums,  Lamarck,  Hunter,  Bach,  Linnaeus,  Murillo  and  Herschel  I  Alas 
that  it  should  even  seem  possible  for  a  classical  education  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  scientific  progress !  Bphraim  McDowel,  the  founder  of  modem  g3m- 
aecology  and  the  genius  to  whom  American  surgery  owes  one  of  its  bright- 
est laurels  was  a  man  of  small  education.  We  are  told  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  the  ''Father  of  American  Suxgery,"  totally  ig- 
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nored  the  modest  report  of  McDowel's  first  laparotomy  and  even  discredited 
the  operation  itself  because  the  author  did  not  indicate  in  his  writing  a  high 
daasical  education.  What  an  unfortunate  prejudice  that  could  see  no  good 
in  a  scientific  statement  because  it  was  not  clothed  in  a  brilliant  literary 
gaib  !  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  Copernicus  dishonored  by  the  church  and 
Galileo  contending  with  the  Aristotelians.  It  was  imposssble  for  McDowel 
to  obtain  in  those  early  da3rs  of  the  west  the  education  that  he  doubtless 
longed  for.  But  better  far  to  have  had  an  unlettered  McDowel  founding 
American  gynaecology  than  a  cultured  Physick  following  a  blind  conserva- 
tism. You  answer  that  such  examples  are  the  exceptions  and  that  the  re- 
quirement of  the  degree  is  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  masses.  That 
may  be  true  but  rather  let  the  masses  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  than 
place  a  hindrance  in  the  path  of  one  such  genius  as  this.  One  Keppler  un- 
raveling the  celestial  circuits,  one  Dalton  laying  the  atomic  foundations  of 
chemistry,  one  Vesalius  erecting  the  science  of  anatomy  for  the  guidance 
and  support  of  modem  suigery,  will  advance  civilization  farther  and  confer 
upon  mankind  greater  happiness,  than  the  education  of  a  whole  nation  to  a 
state  of  uniform  mediocrity.  The  poor  lad  of  talent  finds  it  hard  enough  to 
forego  the  education  which  his  more  favored  companions  are  capable  of  ob- 
taining ;  he  battles  long  in  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  spirit  to  make  up  what 
fiKte  has  deprived  him  of.  Therefore  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  not  bar  the 
door  still  tighter  against  him  by  demanding  a  full  collegiate  degree  before 
permitting  him  to  study  his  chosen  art  or  science.  Throw  open  wide  the 
gates  of  life  and  grant  free  admission  to  the  James  Watts,  the  Humphrey 
Davys,  the  Richard  Arkwrights,  the  John  Bunyans,  the  Bernard  Palissys, 
and  the  John  Hunters  of  the  world,  even  if  by  so  doing  a  few  triflers  are  al- 
lowed to  crowd  in. 

A  collegiate  education  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  never  a  necessity.  Its 
degree  is  an  honorable  reward  following  effort  and  cannot  therefore  be  a 
condition  preceding  effort.  To  give  it  the  latter  quality  is  reversing  its  pur- 
pose and  must  result  sooner  or  later  in  injustice  and  intellectual  stagnation. 
To  bar  the  entrance  of  a  young  man  into  the  medical  or  any  other  profession 
on  the  ground  of  a  reward  and  a  luxury  is  sumptuary  and  autocratic.  Phy- 
sicians who  have  already  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  need  not 
be  alarmed  that  they  will  be  overcrowded  by  the  non-coUegiates.  The 
majority  of  our  greatest  and  most  successful  men  have  been  college-bred 
Hitts  showing  that  high  educational  attainments  are  the  surest  guarantee  of 
general  success.  The  incompetents  weary  of  the  unequal  race  and  soon 
fall  by  the  wayside,  but  amongst  the  non-collegiates  there  may  be  one  with 
a  special  aptitude  for  the  study  of  medicine,  an  industrious  and  talented  lad 
of  slender  means  who  in  the  end  will  outstrip  all  and  leave  as  a  legacy  to 
the  world  a  scintillation  from  off  the  holy  altar  of  divine  knowledge.  Let 
US  not  throw  a  single  impediment  in  the  way  of  such  an  one  but  rather 
benefit  by  the  wholesome  stimulation  which  his  competition  affords. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  favor  most  heartily  a  high  classical  educa- 
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tion  and  approve  of  every  means  short  of  compulsion  to  induce  young  men, 
whether  they  intend  to  follow  a  commercial  or  a  professional  life,  to  acquire 
such  an  education.  I  rejoice  in  the  stand  the  Academy  has  taken  for  a 
higher  standard  of  education  in  the  medical  profession.  But  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  recommendation  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  medical  schools  against 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  full  collegiate  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  matter  of  general  education 
must  be  secured  through  the  medical  schools  themselves  or  the  universities 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  Medical  incompetents  must  be  weeded  out 
there  and  not  in  the  colleges  which  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
medicine.  The  classical  schools  and  universities  have  their  own  q>ecial 
work  to  perform.  They  do  not  fit  men  for  life  but  rather  to  enjoy  the  re- 
finements of  life.  Their  methods  and  standards  are  almost  as  various  as 
they  themselves  are  numerous.  The  medical  schools  must  be  induced  or 
forced  to  adopt  their  own  standards — standards  «rhich  will  be  uniform  for  all 
and  which  will  harmonize  with  the  purposes  for  which  these  schools  are 
instituted  and  the  methods  of  instruction  which  they  may  adopt. 

Of  every  matriculant  in  the  study  of  medicine,  evidences  of  a  thorough 
common  school  education  at  least  ought  to  be  required.  Then  there  ought 
to  be  a  year  or  two  of  special  preparation,  such  as  is  being  adopted  at  Ann 
Arbor,  embracing  an  elementary  study  of  such  subjects  as  ph3r8ic8,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  algebra,  plain  geometry,  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  chemistry,  geography,  geology  and  Latin.  And  above  all, 
the  medical  course  itself  should  be  made  longer  than  it  is  at  present  Such 
a  scheme  of  special  education  ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinctively  medical 
and  in  its  entirety  associated  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  medical  schools. 
In  fine  for  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  not  the  maximum  amount  of 
education  should  be  required,  as  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  easapsts  of 
last  year,  for  the  maximum  can  never  be  reached ;  but  rather  the  minimum 
consistent  with  the  further  development  of  the  refined,  conscientious  and 

intelligent  physician. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  E.  H.  M.  Snhht  New  York :  There  are  some  men  who  will  succeed 
with  or  without  a  college  education  :  in  other  words  there  are  giants  who 
cannot  be  kept  down.  The  author  of  the  paper  has  shown  great  skill  in  his 
special  pleading  by  citing  many  of  these  giants  as  examples.  But  pygmies 
or  even  ordinary  men  can  not  fairly  be  compared  with  giants.  For  all  but 
giants  a  classical  training  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine: 
the  mass  of  those  entering  the  profession  must  have  every  opportunity  if 
they  are  to  be  truly  successful. 

Dr.  Chari^bs  McIntirb,  Baston,  Pa.:  The  paper  takes  exception  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Academy.  But  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Academy  is  to  suggest  the  best  ordinary  preparation  for  a  physician  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  title.  The  first  object  should  be  a  liberal  education, 
and  after  that  a  technical  training. 
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A  definition  of  a  liberal  education  is  Hard  to  find ;  the  Educational  Re- 
view for  February  contains  an  article  on  the  subject  by  President  Oilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  claims  that  underl3ring  the  term  lib- 
eral education  is  an  idea  that  has  come  from  the  ancients ;  whose  meaning 
we  accept,  without  seeking  for  it  in  the  dictionary,  showing  forth  an  idea 
which  is  an  inheritance  from  antiquity.  This  liberal  education,  whatever 
may  be  its  components,  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Academy  as  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

It  is  said  that  the  men  of  India,  who  by  their  feats  of  jugglery  amuse  the 
natives  and  astound  the  visitors  to  the  ancient  land,  arrive  at  their  present 
skill  only  after  a  long  and  thorough  education,  yet  we  would  hardly  call 
tbem  educated  men,  and  a  present  day  danger  is  the  copying  of  the  Indian 
method  in  the  education  of  Physicians.  The  first  thought  of  the  student 
should  not  be  medicine :  there  is  a  time  when  his  chief  tiiought  should  be 
medicine,  but  not  at  the  beginning  of  his  student  days.  '  Should  one  only 
pursue  studies  relating  to  medicine  he  may  become  an  excellent  dispenser 
of  drags,  but  hardly  more  than  that 

Dr.  R.  Ix)W1LY Sibbbt,  Carlisle,  Pa.:  Our  friend,  Dr.  Mettler,  has  given  us 
a  good  example  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  earning  an  A.  B.  degree. 
He  has  shown  the  ability  of  the  lawyer  who  has  made  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  wrong  side — ^perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  made. 

The  life-work  of  the  physician  requires  a  thorough  preliminary  training, 
extending  through  five  or  six  years.  He  should  have  some  experience  in 
life  before  he  makes  choice  of  his  life-work  and  he  should  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  old  before  he  makes  this  choice.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  mental 
discipline  by  reading  medical  books  or  hearing  medical  lectures.  This  is  a 
Irand  practiced  upon  young  men  in  our  country. 

In  my  county  we  have  about  80  registered  medical  practitioners  and  75 
of  them  have  M.  D.  Of  these,  only  3  have  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  only  4  have  ever  added  a  line  to  the  literature  of  our  pro- 
fession. The  reason  is,  they  cannot  do  it.  They  have  not  sufficient  educa- 
tion. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  DR.  LEWIS  H.  STEINER 

By  T&AILZ*  Grbbn,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Almost  sixteen  years  have  passed  away  since  seven  physicians  who  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  preparatory  education  of  young  men  looking  to 
medicine  as  their  profession,  met  in  Philadelphia  to  adopt  measures  by 
which  they  might  secure  the  desired  object.*  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Academy  an  honored  and  beloved  member  of  that  little  company  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  has  passed  away^  an  earnest  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  during  all  these  years  of  our  existence  as  an  Academy 
earnestly  devoted  to  its  interests. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  seven  originators  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  his 
room,  September  5th,  1876,  from  which  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Dr.  Key- 
ser's  on  the  next  day.  While  it  is  sad  to  know  that  he  will  meet  with  as 
no  more,  it  is  a  grateful  service  to  recall  to-day  before  the  Academy,  some 
of  the  events  of  his  busy  and  useful  life.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner. 
The  differences  in  our  ages  would  justify  me  in  saying  with  Cicero  in  speak- 
ing of  his  dear  friend  Cato  that  '*  it  would  seem  more  natural  that  the 
younger  should  perform  a  duty  like  this  for  the  elder  rather  than  the  elder 
for  the  younger." 

Dr.  Steiner  was  bom  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  May  4th,  1827.  I  met 
him  for  the  first  time  in  Marshall  College  in  1843,  as  he  presented  himself 
as  a  student  seeking  admission  to  the  college.  I  took  part  in  the  examina- 
tion, and  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  bright  young  man,  and  well  prepared 
for  admission  in  full  standing.  He  maintained  his  position  as  a  student 
during  his  whole  college  course,  and  received  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  In 
1849  he  was  graduated  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Penna..  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  the  same  year  from  his  alma  mater.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing the  medical  profession  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  for  a  time  lectured  in 
Dr.  J.  W.  Dunbar*s  private  Medical  Institute,  where  young  men  were  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  medical  colleges.  From  Baltimore  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  was  made  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the  National 
Medical  College.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  and  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College 
of  St.  James  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

In  1862  he  returned  to  Frederick  City,  and  during  the  war  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Union  cause,  assisting  in  training  troops,  and  was  made  Chief 
Inspector  (U.  S.  San.  Com.)  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  organization  of  the  Freedmen's  bureau  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  formation  of  schools  for  colored  people.  His  interest  in  the 
public  schools  continued  and  he  was  for  several  years  on  the  school  board 
of  Frederick  City. 

The  higher  duties  due  the  State  he  also  accepted  and  was  elected  to  the 

senate  of  Maryland  in  1871,  '75  and  '79.      In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 

*Thi8  meeting  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sibbet,  with  whom  originated  the  idea 
of  forming  this  Academy. 
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National  Convention  which  met  in  Cincinnati  and  nominated  Mr.  Hayes 
for  the  presidency.  To  all  this  work  he  added  that  of  authorship.  His 
first  work  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  "Physical 
Science,'*  which  was  followed  by  other  scientific  works,  and  some  of  a  more 
popular  character  as  "The  Marvellous  in  Modem  Thought,"  "A  Report 
comprising  a  Diary  of  the  Confederates'  Occupation  of  Maryland,"  "Abnu 
ham  Lincoln,"  an  address.  "  The  Story  of  Father  Miller,"  translated  from 
the  German  of  Ptanz  Hofiinan  ;  " Seeking  and  Finding,"  and  "The  Three 
Christmas  Bves";  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Penna.  At  the  meeting  of  the  seven  he  read  a  paper 
on  the  "Importance  of  the  Study  of  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and 
of  their  Literature  to  the  Student  of  Medicine.'* 

In  all  this  work  of  teaching  and  writing,  as  member  of  a  school  board, 
and  the  state  senate,  he  added  a  laxge  amount  of  church  work,  for  he  was 
C^reatly  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Saviour's 
Kingdom*  Interested  in  his  own  spiritual  culture  and  afB^irs  of  his  own 
church,  he  attended  meetings  of  classis  and  synod.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Synod  to  devise  a  liturgy,  and  of  a  committee  on  a  h3rmn  book. 
The  text  of  the  Hjonn  Book  adopted  by  the  committee  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand.  He  was  also  on  a  committee  to  select  tunes  for  worship,  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Synod  of  Potomac,  and  he  was  one  of  its  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  Directory  of  Worship.  So  religious  work  was  not  neglected,  while 
he  did  not  forget  the  science  which  he  loved.  Not  long  ago  he  told  me  "  I 
do  not  neglect  my  chemistry,  I  still  read  the  "English  Journal  of  Chemistry. " 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  work  which  was  very  pleasant  to 
him,  and  like  all  his  other  work  was  for  the  good  of  others.  This  was  as 
librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  in  relating  the  very  satisfactory  results  of  his  duties  in  this  office. 
He  loved  to  speak  of  the  success  which  attended  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Pratt.  He  mailed  me  a  copy  of  his  sixth  annual  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Library  which  I  received  during  the  week  in  which  he  died. 
It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  a  son  of  Dr.  Steiner  succeeds  his  father  as  librarian 
of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

His  work  through  his  busy  life  was  appreciated  and  honored  by  scientific 
and  other  associations  and  institutions.  Yale  conferred  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
also  St.  James  College.  Delaware  College  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.,  and  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  In  addition  to  membership  in  the 
various  medical  societies  of  the  country,  he  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  warm  affections,  a  constant  friend  to  those  who 
had  been  his  benefactors.  It  is  not  common  for  teachers  to  have  pupils  who 
■o  dearly  remembered  them.  I  have  received  letters  from  him  at  various 
periods  of  his  life  in  which  he  kindly  refers  to  his  college  days  with  very 
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tender  references  to  myself  as  one  of  his  teachers.  Not  long  before  hia 
death  when  he  heard  of  my  having  laid  aside  many  of  my  labors  of  a  pnblic 
character,  he  congratulated  me  writing :  '*  Your  relief  from  the  weighty  bur- 
dens which  have  been  resting  upon  your  shoulders  is  a  subject  forcongratn- 
lation"  with  good  wishes  that,  "  may  you  have  many  years  of  usefulness 
before  you."  And  then  speaking  of  his  own  labors  he  writes :  "  My  work  in- 
creases rather  than  lessens  here,  but  I  learned  long  ago  to  believe  that  'drudg- 
ery is  blessed.' "  He  made  grateful  record  of  his  affection  for  Prof.  Nevin, 
who  was  his  teacher  at  Marshall  College.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Prof.  Nevin  he  wrote  a  very  kind  letter  to  Mrs.Nevin,  relating  the  kindness  of 
his  teacher  in  college  days.  This  letter  was  mailed  in  Baltimore  at  6.50  P. 
M.  and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Nevin  on  the  morning  of  the  19th :  Dr.  Steiner 
died  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  a  few  hours  after  the  letter  was  written  and 
several  hours  before  it  was  received  by  Mrs.  Nevin. 

We  have  lost  a  fellow  member  who  has  been  with  us  from  the  oiganiza> 
tion  of  the  Academy;  who  brought  to  it  great  fitness  as  a  member  and  whose 
life  and  work  gave  honor  and  power  to  the  association. 

Let  us  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  our  inter- 
course with  him,  and  his  earnest  labor  for  the  success  of  the  Academy. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  select  a  place  for  the  next 
meeting  has  chosen  the  Plankington  House,  Milwaukee.  Having  our 
Mecca  determined  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  every  true  Academician  to  plan 
for  the  pilgrimage,  and  to  resolve  to  employ  every  power  to  make  the  meet- 
ing pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  who  attend,  and  of  real  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  topics  that  claim  our  attention.  That  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  immediately  follows  ours,  and  the  Columbian 
Exposition  will  have  been  opened  in  Chicago,  near  by,  will  doubtless  give 
to  many  additional  reasons  for  attending  the  meeting.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing is  assured ;  the  program  is  not  We  want  carefully  prepared  papers 
relating  to  the  best  preliminary  education  for  the  man  who  afterwards 
becomes  the  medical  man ;  to  the  best  kind  of  professional  training  to  make 
that  instructed  man  a  medical  man ;  papers  treating  upon  the  many  prob- 
lems in  the  life  and  environment  of  the  medical  man  after  he  has  launched 
upon  his  professional  life.  Not  alone  the  questions  of  ethics  (and  by  this 
the  much  abused  '*  code"  is  not  intended :  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life,")  but  the  broader  field,  the  philosophical  questions  and  the 
sociological  problems  that  are  existing  all  about  us.  Education,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  as  applied  to  the  medical  profession ;  there  ought  to  be  no  lack 
of  themes  for  profitable  discussion  I 

Then  there  is  another  meeting  when,  lajring  aside  these  weighty  matters, 
the  fellows  renew  their  youth  and  enjoy  a  ''re-union  Session."  Not  statistics 
but  fancy,  poesy  not  philosophy  comes  now  in  play.  The  anon3rmous  con- 
tributions at  Detroit  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  post  pran- 
dial festivities  at  the  re-union  dinner.  These  contributions  varied  all  the 
way  from  a  wretched  ptm  through  verse  either  graceful  or  grotesque — ^inclu- 
ding an  ode  in  Greek — to  a  pleasing  essay  worthy  of  more  serious  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  than  the  hour  seemed  to  afford.  If  the  Academy 
wiU,  the  Academy  can  far  excel  the  excellencies  of  the  last  meeting,  and  the 
Academy  will  as  each  fellow  wills  to  have  it  will.  Last  year  these  contribu- 
tions in  lighter  vein  were  presented  anonymously,  and  the  secretary  will 
gladly  receive  contributions  for  a  similar  scrap-book  for  the  next  meeting. 

* 

The  Secretary  regrets  that  much  of  possible  interest  to  the  reader  of  the 
Bulletin  culled  from  the  literature  of  the  day  must  be  omitted  from  each 
number,  since  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  as  yet  to  increase  the  number  of 
pages  of  the  buzxbtin.  In  regard  to  the  personal  items,  the  Secretary  thus 
far  has  gleaned  as  best  he  could  fi-om  the  newspapera  and  journals  that  come 
under  his  notice :  this  may  explain  many  apparently  important  omissions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CJXvmjLuny,  O.,  Nov.  230,  '92. 
Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton  Pa. 

My  dear  Doctor :  I  have  delayed  replying  ip  your  brief  of  my  remarks 
on  Dr.  Moses'  paper  too  long  I  presume  for  use.  I  could  not  see  myself  at 
all  in  the  report  you  give,  so  just  jot  down  an  amendment  which  yon  will 
kindly  use,  if  any  thing. 

Very  truly  youxs 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Herrick. 

[The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  delay  prevented  the  substitution  requested 
by  Dr.  Herrick.  A  copy  of  the  rough  notes  of  his  remarks  was  mailed  Dr. 
Herrick  on  Nov.  7th,  and  on- not  hearing  from  him  by  Nov.  23d,  his  silence 
was  taken  as  giving  consent,  and  this  part  of  the  Bui^ZiBTIn  was  printed  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  24th :  the  **  Amendment "  is  given  below.  Please  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  abstract  given  on  page  205.] 

H.  J.  Hbrrick  :  The  individual  acquirements  which  will  best  adapt  one 
for  the  successful  practice  of  medicine  is  the  thought  of  the  paper.  We  are 
conscious  that  those  acquirements  are  not  found  alone  with  those  who  pos- 
sess the  gxspatest  knowledge  of  books  and  authors.  The  knowledge  must 
become  that  of  the  student  of  medicine.  He  should  know  it  not  as  such 
and  such  an  author  knows  it,  but  know  it  as  he  himself  knows  it  One  may 
be  versed  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  be  familiar  with  its  principles,  yet 
be  wholly  unable  to  apply  them  to  practice.  The  science  he  may  be  ac- 
quainted with,  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  Such  an  one  is  unable 
to  comprehend  the  difEerencea  involved  in  the  different  cases  and  adjust  his 
theories.  Again,  we  may  admit  that  one  may  become  quite  expert  in  the 
art,  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  science— or  principles.  Two  classes  have  been 
distinguished  among  those  who  practice  medicine  from  the  very  earliest 
time,  viz.:  Rationalists  and  Empirics.  To-day  yrhen  all  departments  of 
science  are  occupying  advanced  ground  there  would  seem  to  be  only  a  place 
for  rational  medicine.  The  day  has  past  for  Empiricism  ;  certainly  unless 
it  shall  be  under  the  guidance  of  some  established  principle.  Medicine 
deals  with  natural  phenomena  which  are  sufficiently  uniform  as  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  science.  Is  it  not  for  us  to-day  to  hope  for  and  strive  to  anchor^ 
the  greatest  of  all  professions  upon  scientific  ground  ?  This  being  accom- 
plished, there  can  be  no  place  for  conflicting  pathies.  The  schisms  in  med- 
icine as  in  religion  make  many  suspicious  that  there  is  a  lack  in  the  founda- 
tion principles.  Common  sense  that  inherited  and  acquired  quality  is,  we 
would  say,  the  first  foundation  principle.  With  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  established  by  scientific  research  constitutes  the  proper 
equipment  for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  medicine. 
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THE  RAMBLER. 

It  is  quits  Bvibbnt  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
have  properly  educated  professional  men  and  women  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion ;  the  average  length  of  life  must  be  materially  increased,  or  some  means 
devised  to  obtain  greater  results  in  the  present  length  of  time  given  to  school 
and  college  days.  Hygiene  is  busily  engaged  in  bringing  about  the  former 
condition,  and  educators  am  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  the  latter.  Thus 
we  learn  from  the  Educational  Review  for  September,  that  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  was  called  to  meet  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.,  by  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

"After  a  careful  discussion,  extending  over  three  days,  it  was  decided 
that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  and  S3rstematize  the  work  of 
the  secondary  schools.  It  was  agreed  that  uniformity  in  their  work,  and  a 
single  curriculum  a»a  preparation  for  college  were  neither  possible  or  desira- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  twenty  odd  subjects  taught  in 
secondary  schools  should  be  carefully  examined  by  specialists  with  refer- 
ence to  these  four  points :  (i)  What  topics  of  each  subject  should  be  taught 
in  secondary  schools,  and  in  what  order ;  (2)  What  method  of  presentation 
is  the  most  efficient ;  (3)  How  many  week-hours  per  ^ear  should  be  de- 
voted to  each  subject  taken  up ;  (4)  What  tests  of  proficiency  in  every  such 
subject  can  be  devised.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation  as  this  is  appar- 
ent. Its  results  will  fix  the  standards  of  secondary  school  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  great  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to  such  schools  but  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  colleges  as  well." 

"  I  HAVB  HKAHi>  it  intimated  that  our  entrance  examination  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  inalienable  right  of  young  men  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine  whether  they  are  educated  or  not" 

J.  F.  Y.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Med.  Dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Texas. 
Trans.  State  Med.  Assoc  of  Texas,  1892.    p.  243. 

"  Ths  young  man  who  strikes  out  for  a  first  rate  education,  or  for  any 
career  of  usefulness,  must  carefully  count  the  cost  His  ambition  must  not 
flihrink  at  the  mountains  of  difficulty  which  rise  before  him.  The  opportu- 
nity which  he  wishes  to  buy  will  cost  him  the  labor  of  many  years,  and 
perhaps  great  discouragement  and  deprivation  besides.  It  is  this  ei^nse 
irhich  disheartens  so  many.  They  see  that  they  can  drop  into  some  place 
irhich  is  near  at  hand  and  easy  of  attainment,  and  make  a  living.  This 
opportunity  they  can  have  at  once  and  at  small  cost ;  the  other,  which  is 
distant  and  difficult,  will  cost  years  of  struggle.  It  is  a  question  of  expense. 
It  is  the  question  of  our  age — ^Will  it  pay  ?  Will  it  pay  to  spend  years  on  the 
mere  improvement  of  the  mind  ?  Will  it  pay  to  forgo  material  results  for  the 
sake  of  a  larger  culture  ?  How  many  thousands  of  our  young  people  answer, 
'  No,  it  will  not  pay  1 '  How  many  parents  teach  their  children  that  it  will 
not  pay  I " 

Editorial  article  in  The  Sunday  School  Times.    Sept  24*  1892. 
And  the  Rambler  asks  how  many  professors  of  our  medical  schools  assert 
it  will  not  pay. 
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In  a  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical 
Society,  according  to  the  Transactions  of  that  body,  one  Dr.  Whiting  said : 
**  Dr.  Theodore  Parker  once  said,  speaking  of  a  deacon,  that  he  was  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew,  but  he  attended  to  being  a  deacon  so  closely  that  there 
was  nothing  but  deacon  in  him."  It  is  immaterial  what  the  remark  was  to 
illustiate,  but  the  present  desires  to  lengthen  the  medical  course  (a  good 
enough  thing  in  itself)  and  not  require  a  more  t^iorough  preparatory  educar 
tion  will  tend  to  so  educate  a  doctor  that  there  will  be  nothing  but  doctor 
in  him.  The  Rambler  happened  across  the  statement  apropos  of  classes  for 
dressmaking,  that  the  pupils  afterward  made  a  calling,  a  profession  or  an 
art  of  their  life  work ;  technical  training  alone  tends  rather  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  artisan  than  the  artist 

"  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  feature  in  the  study  of  medicine  in  Scandinavia  is, 
that  medical  students  axe  obliged  to  reside  in  hospitals  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  regular  prescribed  course.  They  are 
given  chaige  of  the  different  wards  in  rotation,  of  course  tmder  proper  super- 
vision, and  many  of  the  lectures  of  the  professors  are  given  to  small  classes 
in  the  hospital  wards." 

Dr.  J.  Frederick  Haller  in  A^.  E,  Med,  Monthly  for  Nov. 

And  the  Rambler  thinks  this  feature  of  Scandinavian  medical  education 
worthy  of  copying  here,  as  well  as  another  feature — ^the  requirement  of  a  pro- 
per preparatory  education  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  at  all. 

Books  op  Dbnvbr  quoted  from  the  New  York  Volante  two  letters 
which  "recently  passed  between  two  brothers,  and  which  seem  very  aptly 
to  illustrate  the  modem  ideas  of  success  measured  by  many  as  the  aim  of 
life."  The  Rambler  noted  this  sentence  in  reading  it :  "  But  too  much  gen- 
eral culture  will  prevent  the  acquirement  of  special  technical  skill,  espec- 
ially when  a  person  has  reached  your  age." 

Is  the  statement  a  fact  ?  If  it  is  we  need  not  fear  this  obstacle  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  youth  preparing  for  professional  life.  We  should  rather  be 
on  our  guaid  against  acquiring  the  special  technical  skill  without  general 
culture  enough;  and  to  see  that  the  effort  for  general  culture  is  made  before 
the  time  when  it  will  interfere  with  specialized  development. 

AMONG  THE  FELLOWS. 

Pox,  George  H.,  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  September. 

Gerster,  Arpad  G.,  has  resigned  from  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  N.  Y. 
Polyclinic. 

McMurtry,  Louis  S.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Gynecology  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Central  University  of  Ky. 

Parvin,  Theophilus,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  American  Gyneco- 
logical Society. 

Penrose,  Charles  B.,  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Drezel,>of  New  York,  in 
St*  George's  Church,  on  November  17th. 
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Sutton,  R.  Stansbi^y,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Medical  Association. 

Walk,  James  W.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

NBCROIX>GICA]:^ 

Flint,  Kendall,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Sept.  38,  1892  ;  Green,  James  S.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  July  2,  1892  ;  Green,  John  Traill,  Tucson,  Arizona,  Nov.  3, 1892  ; 
Jackson,  A.  Reeves,  Chicago,  IlL,  Nov.  12,  1892 ;  Knox,  J.  Suydam,  Chi- 
cago, BL,  June  28,  1892 ;  Morton,  Douglas,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  26,  1892  ; 
Wood,  IL  W.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  Jan.  1892. 
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The  thought  of  gathering  together  into  a  sepaxate  society  those  physi- 
cians who  had  been  instructed  inlarts  and  science  previous  to  their  medical 
training,  and  thus,  in  a  simple  way,  indicate  to  physicians  on  the  continent 
of  Bnxope,  a  class  of  American  physicians  whose  educational  opportunities 
parallels  their  own,  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Sibbet  by  the  same  European  trip ; 
the  most  important  episode  of  which  is  the  title  of  this  volume.  The  author 
had  the  opportunity  of  personal  experience  and  the  narration  of  his  own  ex- 
perience proves  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  book ;  this  is  supple- 
mented, however,  with  a  careful  collating  of  the  various  historical  incidents 
mud  facts  connected  with  the  great  siege  and  the  subsequent  reign  of  the 
commune.  Dr.  S.  has  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  historical  accuracy  and 
has  furnished  a  volume  not  only  readable  and  entertaining,  but  of  use  for 
xeference,  especially  where  one  has  not  easy  access  to  libraries  of  reference. 
The  book  is  sold  by  subscription  and  a  postal  addressed  to  the  author  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  will  probably  secure  all  the  information  as  to  prices,  etc. 

Officiai,  Rbgistbr  of  Physicians  and  Sttrgsons  in  thb  State  op 
Caufornia  who  hold  certificates  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  California.  Jan.  31, 1891.  Revised  and  published  by  the 
Board,  Charles  B.  Blake,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary.  As  a  rule  the  Pel. 
lows  of  the  Academy  may  always  be  found  in  the  advance  line  of  those  who 
seek  the  true  welfare  of  the  medical  profession.  This  compilation  of  Dr. 
Blake  is  but  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  volume 
contains  in  addition  to  the  list  of  physicians  with  their  qualifications  and 
P.  O.  addresses,  the  laws  of  California  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions  fix)m  the  various  courts  of  the  United  States, 
m  directory  of  medical  colleges,  societies,  etc.,  and  other  items  of  informa- 
tion, making  the  volume  one  of  great  use  especially  to  the  Califomian. 
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IDKAI3  IN  Education,  an  Inaugural  Address  by  President  B.  L.  Whitman, 

of  Colby  University,  June  23,  1892. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single  quotation  from  the  opening  para- 
graph: 

''Theories  in  Education  have  undergone  a  noteworthy  change.  Mechan- 
ical have  given  place  to  more  rational  methods.  Less  stress  is  now  laid 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  limited  body  of  facts,  and  more  upon  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  facts  which  life  presents.  Tne  external 
is  subordinated  to  the  internal,  that  the  soul  may  oe  girded  for  its  work. 
This  is  preeminently  the  aim  of  collegiate  education.  Technical,  profea- 
sional,  and  strictly  university  courses  propose  somewhat  different  aims.  They 
stand  in  special  relation  to  life. '  The  college  course  stands  in  a  relation  of 

5 general  preparation.  It  looks  to  the  direction  of  powers  already  in  exercise, 
t  looks  to  the  awakening  of  others  as  ]^et  asleep.  The  curriculum  is  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  discipline  in  its  large  and  true  sense.  Art  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  nature ;  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  better 
doing  of  nature's  work." 
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IK>BS  A  CLASSICAL  COURSE  ENABLE  A  STUDENT  TO  SHORTEN 

THE  PERIOD  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  ? 

By  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.    University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor. 
JUr,  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  variety  of  the  studies  which  should  constitute  a  med- 
ical course,  and  the  manner  of  work  which  must  be  followed  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  benefit  from  these  courses. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  one  man  can  get  an  education  in  half  the  time 
'which  another  will  require.  Is  this  true  of  the  kind  of  medical  education 
now  given  by  our  schools?  Even  some  medical  teachers  in  their  attempt 
to  resist  the  demand  for  lengthened  courses  of  study  have  replied  that 
length  of  time  of  study  is  of  no  ixhportance,  that  a  bright  student  will  learn 
more  in  two  short  sessions  than  his  less  brilliant  neighbor  will  learn  in  four 
long  courses.  The  statement  sounds  well.  It  seems  to  have  truth  for  its 
core,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  it  finds  many  ready  believers. 

What  are  the  essential  branches  which  must  be  taught  in  every  medical 
•cbool  worthy  of  the  name  and'  how  must  these  branches  be  taught  ?  Is 
length  of  time  of  study  an  important  element  in  medical  education  ? 

Medicine  is  both  science  and  art.  He  who  would  practice  the  profession 
in  the  best  light  of  to-day  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  sciences 
which  contribute  to  medicine  and  with  the  best  methods  of  applying  the 
facts  thus  ascertained.  The  science  of  medicine  embraces  all  knowledge 
which  can  be  utilised  in  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health.  The 
medical  man  must  be  familiar  with  physics  in  its  various  branches  of  optics, 
acoustics,  mechanics  and  electricity ;  with  chemistry,  both  inorganic  and 
organic ;  with  botany,  microscopy,  hygiene,  bacteriology,  physiology,  his- 
^^^^Sy*  anatomy  and  pathology.    These  are  the  sciences  which  supply  the 
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physician  with  his  mental  armamentarium.  Lacking  knowledge  in  any  one 
of  these  sciences,  the  medical  man  is  constantly  limited  and  crippled  in  his 
work.  When  I  state  that  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  hygiene,  histology, 
bacteriology,  pathology  and  anatomy  are  sciences,  some  imderstanding  of 
which  must  be  possessed  by  every  aspirant  for  a  medical  degree,  all  coin- 
cide in  the  statement.  There  can  be  no  dissenting  opinion  on  this  point, 
because  medicine  consists  in  the  application  of  the  facts  of  these  sciences 
to  the  preservation  of  health  or  to  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to  health. 
Without  these  sciences,  there  is  no  medicine  as  we  teach  and  practice  it. 
Before  these  sciences  were  developed  medicine  was  a  theory  founded  in 
some  instances  upon  profound  and  laborious  thought,  but  in  other  instances 
it  had  no  more  substantial  basis  than  the  shadows  of  wild  dreams.  There 
are  those  to-day  who  claim  to  practice  medicine  quite  independently  of 
the  above  mentioned  sciences  and  who  fancy  that  they  are  guided  by  an 
immutible  law.  For  the  pretenders  of  this  faith  we  have  only  contempt, 
for  the  honest  followers  of  the  same  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  super- 
stition so  absurd  into  which  mysticism  may  not  lead  some  men.  But  with 
such  so-called  medicine  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  to  delve  in  the 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  sciences  and  from  these  we  are  to  gather 
all  the  information  which  we  can  utilize  in  securing  the  healthy  estate  of 
man.  No  advance  in  the  practice  of  medicine  has  ever  arisen  elsewhere 
than  in  the  knowledge  furnished  by  these  sciences.  No  amount  of  meta- 
physical training  could  have  enabled  a  Helmholtz  to  invent  the  ophthalm- 
oscope. No  number  of  years  g^ven  to  the  contemplation  of  a  supposed  di- 
vine law  of  cure  would  have  led  a  Sertiimer  to  isolate  morphine,  a  Liebrich 
to  test  the  physiological  action  of  chloral  hydrate,  or  a  Simpson  to  demon- 
strate the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.  Pasteur  might  have  been 
the  most  learned  of  logicians,  yet  he  could  not  have  overthrown  the  then  ap- 
parently well  established  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  by  argument 
alone.  There  had  long  been  a  somewhat  dim  and  uncertain  belief  in  the 
contagiousness  of  tuberculosis,  but  it  required  the  patience,  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  a  Koch  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  micro-oiganism,  to 
isolate  it  and  thereby  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing these  branches  in  our  medical  schools.  They  are  already  taught,  but  in 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  taught  in  many  American  medical  schools 
there  is  demand  for  reform.  In  many  schools  in  this  country  these  sciences 
which  constitute  the  chief  source  of  medical  knowledge  are  still  taught  in 
large  part  or  wholly  by  lectures  or  by  text  books.  That  both  lectures  and 
books  are  valuable,  and  we  might  say  essential,  aids  in  medical  teaching,  I 
am  ready  to  admit.  Indeed,  I  may  go  farther  and  say  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  which  the  medical  student  should  ac- 
quire, must  come  from  lectures  and  books ;  but  can  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  sciences  mentioned  be  obtained  from  these  sources  alone  ? 
Could   you  make  a  good    carpenter  out  of  a  young  man   by  teaching 
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him  mathematics  when  he  has  neirer  seen  a  brace  and  bit,  never 
driTen  a  saw,  shoved  a  plain,  or  used  a  square  or  compass  ?  Certainly  not, 
and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  medical  graduates,  granted  degrees  by 
medical  schools  within  the  past  four  months,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  di- 
agnosticate tuberculosis  in  its  earliest  stages,  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
a  microscope,  could  not  stain  a  slide  of  sputum  and  would  not  recognize 
the  bacillus  were  it  prepared  for  them.  They  are  called  upon  to  combat 
pathogenic  bacteria  when  they,  can  not  distinguish  between  a  micrococcus 
and  an  air  bubble.  This  lack  of  working  knowledge  will  be  felt  by  these 
young  men  before  they  have  been  long  in  practice.  The  more  ambitious 
will  go  where  they  can  get  the  information  which  should  have  peen  given 
them  during  their  undergraduate  course,  while  the  less  ambitious  will  con- 
trive to  do  without  it  and  get  along  as  best  they  can.  I  have  used  this  in- 
stance of  the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  bacteriology  simply  as  an  example 
and  the  fact  might  be  given  an  equally  apt  illustration  in  the  other  sciences. 

The  sciences  which  make  up  the  knowledge  required  of  the  medical  man 
must  be  taught  in  the  laboratory.  Hearing  and  seeing  are  broad  avenues 
for  the  introduction  of  knowledge,  but  through  them  come  the  richest 
treasures  when  they  are  accompanied  by  doing'.  One  never  feels  that  he 
actually  knows  how  to  do  a  thing  until  he  has  done  it ;  or  as  some  one  else 
sta^  it :  "The  consciousness  of  having  done  a  thing  once  is  the  best 
preparation  one  can  have  for  doing  it  again.**  A  course  of  lectures  upon 
bacteriology  may  be  interesting  and  instructive,  but  as  a  means  of  fitting  a 
man  to  diagnosticate  glanders,  diphtheria  or  malignant  pustule,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate.  What  confidence  could  we  place  in  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  a  suspicious  growth,  when  such  an  examination  is  made  by  a  man 
who  has  never  seen  a  cancer  cell  ?  The  most  explicit  descriptions  and  the 
moat  expert  illustrations  give  even  the  most  ready  student  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  histological  structiu^  of  tissues.  The  proper  method  of 
teaching  therapeutics  consists  first  in  the  laboratory  study  of  the  physiolog- 
ical action  of  drugs  on  the  lower  animals,  and  second,  in  the  examination 
of  patients  and  the  writing  of  prescriptions  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
in  the  out-clinics  and  the  bed-side  study  of  the  action  of  medicines  in  the 
wards. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  young  men  feel  that  they  must  go  to  Ger* 
many  in  order  to  complete  their  medical  training?  Is  it  because  there  are 
no  able  medical  teachers  in  this  country  ?  Is  there  no  originality  here  ? 
Do  they  go  to  Germany  in  order  that  they  might  get  their  chemistry  di- 
rectly from  a  Bayer  or  a  Hoffman,  their  physics  from  a  Helmholtz,  their 
bacteriology  from  a  Koch,  their  physiology  from  a  Ludwig,  their  therapeu- 
tic^ from  a  Schmiedebexg,  their  anatomy  from  a  Braun  or  a  His,  their  pa- 
thology from  a  Virchow,  their  surgery  from  a  Bilroth  or  a  von  Bergmann, 
and  their  internal  medicine  from  a  Leyden  or  a  Naunyn  ?  Is  it  merely  the 
great  reputation  of  these  illustrious  names  which  leads  so  many  ambitions 
young  men  to  go  to  the  great  universities  of  Austria  and  Germany  ?    If 
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this  be  the  inducement  many  are  disappointed.  But  this  is  not  it  A  very 
small  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  these  men.  The  greater  part  of  the 
teaching  in  the  German  universities  is  conducted  by  assistants  who  have  yet 
to  win  a  name.  Why  is  it  that  a  student  will  quit  the  lectures  of  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation  in  America  or  England  and  will  begin  as  the  pupil  of 
an  unknown  privat-docent  in  a  German  university?  Is  it  simply  that  he 
might  say  that  he  had  studied  in  Koch's  laboratory,  when  he  might  have 
passed  through  the  whole  course  without  once  seeing  the  illustrious  bacteri- 
ologist? Is  it  simply  because  the  student  thinks  that  this  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  ?  No  ;  while  this  may  possibly  actuate  a  few  of  our  young  men 
now  studying  in  Germany,  the  majority  of  them  go  there  for  weightier  rea- 
sons than  this,  or  going  there  because  they  think  it  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
they  have  their  eyes  opened  and  soon  learn  that  medicine  has  a  breadth  of 
scientific  interest  of  which  they  have  never  dreamed.  The  medical  courses 
in  Germany  attract  so  many  of  our  students  because  the  training  consists  in 
doing"  in  addition  to  seeing  and  hearing.  In  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  beginner  must  practice  for  hours  on  the  eyes  of  rabbits  or  other  ani- 
mals. With  the  laryngoscope  he  must  go  through  a  drill  in  which  he  sees 
every  disease  represented  in  an  artificial  larynx.  In  obstetrics  he  delivers 
with  and  without  forceps,  practicing  upon  the  alcohol  baby  and  the  rubber 
mother,  so  that  when  at  a  later  period  of  his  study  he  goes  into  the  obstet- 
rical ward  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do.  He  not  only  hears  about  bacteria, 
he  sees  them,  he  grows  them  on  gelatine,  potato,  agar,  etc.;  he  stains  them, 
examines  them  in  hanging  drops,  inoculates  animals  with  them  and  obtains 
them  from  the  tissues  after  death.  This  actual  work  makes  the  charm  and 
strength  of  the  German  and  Austrian  medical  courses. 

You  are  doubtless  ready  to  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question 
which  I  have  attempted  to  answer.  Does  a  classical  course  enable  a  student 
to  shorten  the  period  of  professional  study  ?  Is  time  an  important  factor  in 
medical  education  ?  Can  the  average  man  who  has  had  Latin  and  Greek 
get  as  much  out  of  a  modem  medical  course  in  three  years  as  the  average 
man  without  classical  training  can  get  in  four  years  ?  I  think  that  you  will 
see  from  my  long  introduction  that  I  must  answer  this  question  with  a  neg- 
ative. No  amount  of  classical  training  can  supply  a  deficiency  in  any  one 
of  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  sciences,  a  practical,  working 
knowledge  of  which  must  now  constitute  a  part  of  medical  education.  A 
gelatine  plate  will  not  harden  more  promptly  for  a  man  who  reads  Horace 
in  the  original  than  it  will  for  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  vinous  old  poet 
and  his  amorous  odes  has  been  obtained  from  a  translation.  The  classical 
man  must  do  all  the  practical  wQrk  which  the  other  man  has  to  do,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  former  should  do  it  with  any  more  readiness 
than  the  latter.  His  classical  training,  valuable  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  does 
not  make  the  man  a  more  skillful  manipulator  of  test-tubes,  blow-pipesi 
balances,  microscopes,  stethescopes,  ophthalmoscopes  nor  of  the  many 
other  instruments  of  precision  without  a  working  knowledge  of  which  he 
cannot  practice  modem  medicine. 
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I  believe  most  sincerely  in  the  value  of  a  classical  education  to  the  medi- 
cal man.     I  have  constantly  recommended  the  classical  course  to  parents 
who  expect  their  sons  ultimately  to  take  a  medical  course.      I  believe  in  it, 
because  in  the  first  place  I  know  that  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  and 
in  the  second  place  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  teaching  medical  stu- 
dents has  convinced  me  that  the  man  of  classical  training  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  one  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate.     The  latter  loses  some- 
tliing  which  he  is  not  likely  to  acquire  in  any  way.     While  the  best  medi- 
cal teowledge  is  secured  only  by  experimental  work,  the  man  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  masters  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  will  formulate  his 
knowledge  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  man  who  has  not  had  this 
training.    Knowledge  is  necessary,  but  the  man  who  has  knowledge  must 
be  able  to  clothe  that  knowledge  in  proper  language.      Language  is  the 
mirror  in  which  knowledge  must  be  reflected.     When  the  mirror  is  defec- 
tive, the  image  will  be  imperfect  however  perfect  the  object  may  be.      It 
may  be  said  that  one  may  have  the  knowledge  and  3ret  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  most  definite  form,  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  that  knowledge 
and  while  he  may  not  be  a  clear  writer  or  a  forcible  speaker,  he  may  be  a 
practitioner  of  the  greatest  ability.    This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  and  I 
do  not  hold  that  it  is  by  any  means  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  and  possessing  most  valuable  information,  and  utilizing  that  in- 
formation in  the  most  successful  and  fortunate  manner  and  yet  deficient  in 
the  art  of  expression.    All  of  us  know  of  instances  of  this  kind  among  our 
acquaintances.    But  we  must  remember  that  thought  is  unspoken  language, 
and  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  uses  words  loosely,  thinks  loosely.      As  a  rule 
the  man  who  knows  a  thing  and  cannot  tell  \t,  knows  that  thing  imper- 
fectly.   We  use  words  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
others,  but  we  think  in  words,  and  our  thoughts  will  be  definite  or  indefinite, 
dear  or  confused  with  the  language  spoken  or  unspoken  with  which  we 
invest  that  knowledge. 

To  the  student  of  the  classics  words  have  a  distinctness  and  force  of 
meaning  which  they  do  not  have  to  anyone  else.  In  this  lies  the  greatest 
benefit  of  a  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  it  is  a  benefit  which  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  study  of  any  living  language,  because  this  distinctness  rfnd 
force  can  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  belong  to  a  language  the 
shades  of  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  are  constantly  changing. 

There  are  other  arguments  in  favor  of  classical  training,  but  before  this 
audience  of  college-bred  men  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  them. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  founded  upon  some 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  that  a  classical  training  does  not  ena- 
ble the  medical  student  to  materially  shorten  the  length  of  tim^  given  to 
professional  studies,  but  that  the  study  of  the  classics  does  g^ve  to  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  a  strength  and  an  intensity  which  the  man  without  the 
classical  learning  is  not  likely  to  feel. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Chas.  Dbnison,  of  Denver,  Col.:  The  facts  and  ai^g;uments  pre- 
sented in  this  excellent  paper  come  with  peculiar  force  to  one  who,  located 
as  I  have  been  for  almost  twenty  years,  where  invalids  are  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  is  compelled  to  pass'  upon  the  proficiency  in 
diagnosis  of  a  large  number  of  physicians.  If  the  avoidance  of  mistakes 
in  diagnosis  is  what  is  aimed  at,  this  paper  will  help  us  to  go  up  a  notch 
or  two  in  the  practice  of  our  profession.  The  experience  with  some 
four  thousand  pulmonary  invaUds  sent  to  me  by  physicians,  or  previ<9ttaly 
under  the  care  of  probably  twice  as  many  physicians,  convinces  me 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  ph3rsician  makes  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis  is  far  too  large.  More  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  examination 
and  in  keeping  records  of  cases.  Lack  of  thoroughness  leads  to  the  lack  of 
statistics  and  mistakes  must  occur.  To  bring  out  the  faults  in  diagnosis 
mentioned  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  the  following 
questions  :  In  what  proportion  of  these  four  thousand  cases  did  the  after  re- 
sults show  that  the  previous  examinations  had  been  correct  ?  In  what  pro- 
portion had  decidedly  different  diagnoses  been  given  by  different  physicians, 
some  of  them  the  best  in  the  country  ?  How  many  physicians  were  in  a 
habit  of  keeping  records  of  their  chronic  cases  of  chest  examinations  ? 
In  what  proportion  of  these  cases  had  a  decisive  examination  been  claimed 
to  have  been  made  without  the  removal  of  the  clothes  from  the  chest  ?  In 
what  proportion  had  the  stethoscope  been  properly  used,  in  fact  what  pro- 
portion of  stethoscopes  used  would  stand  a  fair  test  as  to  the  facility  of  cor- 
rectly transmitting  sound  ?  The  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  gives  con- 
vincing proof  that  a  proper  proficiency  in  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  found 
among  physicians  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  concealed  thoracic 
diseases.  Certainly  very  far  less  than  surgeons  have  for  external  surgical 
affections.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  yet.  as  it  must  be  expected  to  be  un- 
til there  is  more  system,  more  accuracy,  more  methodical  research,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  stethoscope,  spirometer,  manometer,  etc.,  than 
obtains  at  present  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  true  that'  the  fees  are  much  too  low,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  encourage  the  needed  attention  being  given  to  these  cases.  Yet  as 
it  now  is  there  are  probably  many  who,  though  able  to  pay  more,  honestly 
believe  they  are  paying  for  all  they  recieve,  and  the  only  and  best  way  to 
correct  the  matter  is  to  furnish  more  goods,  a  greater  proficiency  and  suc- 
cess in  diagnosis,  and  then  a  proportionate  and  larger  remuneration  can  be 
justly  claimed. 
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THE  NEWER  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I 

AS  SHOWN  IN  THB  NBW  YORK  AND  BROOKI«YN  SCHOOI«S. 

Chaiu«bs  JEWBTT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  standard  of  requirements  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  schools  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  twenty 
years  Bf^.  At  that  time  two  lecture  courses  of  about  three  months  each  suf- 
ficed for  graduation.  The  teaching  was  in  the  main  didactic  Clinical 
teaching  was  confined  to  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  practice  had  not 
been  thought  o£  In  all  these  institutions  attendance  on  three  full  courises 
of  lectures  is  now  required  and  the  terms  have  been  lengthened  practically 
to  nine  montha.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  advanced. 
I^aws  recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  make  it  obligatory 
that  every  matriculate  in  a  medical  college  of  the  State  who  expects  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  graduation  shall  either  have  had  a  collegiate  education, 
or  lacking  this  he  must,  during  or  prior  to  the  first  year  of  his  medical  stu- 
dies within  the  State,  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  orthography,  American  histo- 
ry, Engiish  composition,  and  the  elements  of  physics.  The  substantial 
equivalents  of  the  qualifications  above  implied,  however,  may  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  examination  if  duly  certified  by  an  accredited  school  or  college. 

Among  the  notable  additions  in  recent  years  to  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
are  hygiene,  bacteriology,  a  more  extended  course  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical histology,  bedside  teaching  and  other  practical  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. The  graded  sjrstem,  which  obtains  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
the  colleges  is  not  the  least  important  improvement  in  the  modem  methods 
of  medical  teaching. 

In  Bellevue  and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  students  are  required 
to  attend  recitations  on  the  principal  branches  of  medicine.  At  the  latter 
institution  the  didatic  lectures  have  been  in  great  part  replaced  by  class  re- 
citations from  text-books  during  the  reading*  term. 

The  most  important  revolution  in  our  schools  is  the  adoption  of  what  may 
be  called  the  object  method  in  medical  teaching.  The  clinical  work  con- 
sists, in  part,  of  actual  bedside  instruction  in  which  the  advanced  student 
is  brought  in  personal  contact  with  the  patient  and  to  a  certain  extent  is 
made  to  conduct  the  examination  and  prescribe  the  treatment  under  the 
guidance  of  the  clinical  teacher.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  disease  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  the  manipula- 
tion of  instruments  and  the  application  of  surgical  and  medical  remedial 
measures  by  actual  practice. 

AH  the  colleges  are  provided  with  well  equipped  laboratories  for  practical 
instruction  in  phjrsiology,  chemistry,  normal  and  pathological  histology 
and  bacteriology.  So  much  of  chemical  analysis  as  is  useful  to  a  medical 
man  and  especially  the  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  urine  are 
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learned  by  practice,  each  student  working  at  his  own  table.  Normal  and 
pathological  histology  are  studied  with  the  mi8Cxx)6Cope.  The  student  man- 
ipulates his  own  instrument,  cuts,  stains  and  mounts  his  own  preparations. 
In  bacteriology  he  prepares  the  culture  media,  makes  cultures  of  the  prin- 
cipal pathogenic  organisms  and  becomes  proficient  in  the  technical  methods 
of  bacteriological  research. 

In  obstetrics  the  clinical  teaching  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  manikin 
training  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  are  drilled  individually  in  the 
methods  of  diagnosis  by  abdominal  and  vaginal  examination  and  in  opera- 
tive obstetrics. 

In  surgery  the  operations  that  can  be  so  taught  are  practiced  upon  the 
cadaver.  In  a  word,  didactic  teaching  has  assumed  a  far  less  prominent 
r6le  in  our  medical  schools  and  has  given  way  in  greater  or  less  deg^ree  to 
bedside  instruction,  laboratory  work  and  other  practical  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  State  Leg^islature  the  diploma  of  a  medical  college 
no  longer  confers  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  power  to  grant  license  within  the  State  is  now  vested  solely  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University.  Every  candidate  for  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  required  to  possess  the  diploma  of  an  accredited  medical 
school  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  an  examining  board. 

Appointments  on  the  board  are  made  by  the  regents  from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  several  state  societies.  The  complexion  of  the  board  of 
Examiners  is  thus  independent  of  political  control  and  the  plan  has  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  profession  throughout  the  State. 
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IL 
AS  SBOWN  IK  THK  DUP/L^TUBiSr  OP  MSDICINB  AND  SURGBRY  OF 

TRB  UNrVBRSITY  OF  MICH. 

By  W.  J.  Hbrdican,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I  have  been  asked  by  our  Secretary  to  state  briefly  to  you  what  have  been 
the  changes  in  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the 
pASt  fifteen  years. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  organized  in 
x85a  From  the  beginning,  its  faculty  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  temp- 
tation of  seeking  a  large  attendance  of  students,  for  the  sake  of  their  fees, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  school  including  salaries,  have  been  paid  from  the 
gcneial  fund  of  the  University.  Yet  the  influence  of  methods  pursued  in 
other  medical  schools,  and  a  fear  that  too  stringent  entrance  requirements 
^would  defeat  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  held  in  check  a  desire,  always  en- 
tertained by  many  members  of  the  faculty,  to  render  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  more  difficult  of  attainment  Yet  I  think  it  can  be  truly  said 
tliat  the  University  of  Michigan  has  always  been  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
advance  toward  a  higher  medical  education.  If,  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  existence  of  its  medical  department,  it  showed  no  originality  in  plan  of 
otganization  or  methods  of  study,  it  justly  claims  the  credit  of  having  done 
£pood  work  upon  the  plan  generally  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  the  best  medi- 
cal schools  of  this  countiy.  It  required  attendance  upon  two  winter  ses- 
asona  of  six  months  each,  and  a  three  years*  study  with  a  preceptor,  inclu- 
aive  of  the  time  of  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  an  entrance  examination 
-was  held  that  was  not  altogether  a  farce. 

The  second  decade  of  its  existence,  which  embraced  the  period  of  our  civ- 
il war,  was  a  time  unfavorable  for  advancement  in  educational  requirements, 
especially  in  our  professional  schools: 

Students  were  hurried  on  for  active  service,  and  our  medical  department, 
in  common  with  other  well  established  schools,  did  little  more  during  this 
period  than  perfect  the  teaching  and  improve  the  facilities  for  instruction 
vipoii  the  plan  hitherto  pursued. 

A  chemical  laboratory  was  established,  and  a  course  in  pharmacy  which 
afforded  the  students  an  opportunity ,  to  become  practically  familiar  with 
chemical  reactioniB,  the  compounding  and  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  these 
additions  have  ever  since  been  among  the  strong  and  prominent  features 
of  this  schooL 

When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  after  the  war  for  property  to  accumu- 
late,  and  leisure  find  entrance  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  additional 
tfase  and  expense  could  be  reasonably  demanded  of  those  who  sought  pro- 
Itrswmial  honors,  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Ifichigan  began  to  furnish  and  advise  a  more  thorough  and  prolonged  course 
of  mHu**^  study,  in  1876  it  arranged  to  cover  three  terms  of  six  months 
iaslfsd  of  two,  and  a  crude  fonn  of  graded  study  began  to  take  shape,  out 
of  the  chaotic  commingling  of  subjects  which  had  hitherto  been  presented 
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to  the  student  While  this  course  was  not  absolutely  required  at  this  time, 
its  advantages  were  so  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated,  that  the  majority 
of  students  entering,  readily  adopted  it.  To  this  were  soon  added  special 
courses  in  laboratory  work  and  lectuxes,  following  the  doae  of  the  regular 
winters*  session,  so  that,  with  the  facilities  furnished  by  these  and  by  other 
departments  of  the  University  near  at  hand,  the  student,  who  chose  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities,  could  prolong  his  studies  for  nine  months  in 
the  year.  These  courses  were  so  well  attended  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty  to  extend  the  regular  term  of  instruction,  from  sax  months,  to 
nine.  This  length  of  term  was  strongly  advised  in  the  announcements  of 
'78-9  and  in  1880  a  somewhat  graded  course  of  study  covering  three  years 
with  nine  months  term  was  adopted.  At  first  but  two  such  terms  of  at- 
tendance upon  lectures  were  actually  required,  the  first  or  second  of  these 
years  could  still  be  ^>ent  at  home  with  a  competent  preceptor. 

The  entrance  requirements,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  very 
clearly  defined,  were  now  specifically  stated,  and  a  written  examination 
was  required  of  all  applicants  who  could  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  had  such  preliminary  training  as  would  entitle  them  to  a  diploma 
or  teachers'  certificate,  from  some  well  regulated  college,  high  school,  or 
examining  board,  This  entrance  examination,  while  it  covered  little  more 
than  English  composition,  the  ordinary  branches  included  in  a  common 
school  curriculum,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  current  events  of  the  day  in  na- 
tional movements  and  politics,  yet  it  yearly  excluded  many  applicants  who 
readily  gained  entrance  to  other  medical  colleges^  It  became  more  appar- 
ent, as  the  extended  course  of  study  brought  teacher  and  pupil  into  closer 
contact  and  gave  a  better  opportunity  for  testing  the  individual  capacities 
and  attainments  of  the  student,  that  the  most  earnest  need,  was  a  better 
preparatory  training.  So  that  the  chief  advance  from  1880  to  1889  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  medical  department,  was  in  the  line  of  more  rigid 
entrance  examinations^  which  gradually  reached  the  requirements  of  a  good 
English  education.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  applicants  for 
admission  were  examined  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  spelling,  grammar,  the  art 
of  composition,  English  literature,  political  and  physical  geography,  history 
of  modem  civilized  nations,  natural  history  and  zoology.  During  this  pe- 
riod also  a  number  of  optional  courses  were  arranged,  by  which  students 
were  enabled  to  greatly  broaden  their  professional  learning,  though  they 
could  not  make  good,  the  deficiencies  of  their  preliminary  education. 

These  optional  courses  were,  for  the  most  part,  out*growths  from  the  fun- 
damental branches  already  taught  by  lectures,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  ad- 
dition to  these  in  the  way  of  laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  physiology, 
electro-therapntics,  normal  and  pathological  histology,  hygiene,  and  bac- 
teriology. 

So  important  were  many  of  these  courses  to  a  proper  comprehenaiofi  of 
the  subject  by  the  student,  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  include  them  in 
the  curriculum.    In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  again  necessary  to  lengthen  the 
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coime,  ao  in  '89-90  a  schedule  of  study  covering  four  years  with  terms  of 
xiine  months  was  arranged  and  advised,  while  the  three  years  course  was  made 
obligatory.  We  were  greatly  surprised  when,  in  the  fall  of  '91,  fully  two- 
tliirds  of  the  students  entering  the  department  chose  this  fouryears'  course, 
and  acting  upon  this  evidence  of  its  feasibility  thereafter  the  three  years* 
course  was  abandoned,  and  in  subsequent  announcements,  the  four  years* 
grBdtd  course  has  been  the  only  one  offered. 

Some  applicants  have,  by  reason  of  better  preparation,  been  able  to  take 
advanced  standing,  but  those  entering  without  advanced  standing,  are  now 
required  to  pursue  the  four  years'  consecutive  study  as  laid  down  in  the 
S^ded  course.  By  a  resolution  which  originated  with  the  medical  faculty 
and  passed  the  University  Senate  a  year  ago,  the  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  to  any  department  of  the  University  was  made  the  same.  So  that 
no  student  can  now  enter  the  medical,  or  any  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  has  not  had  such  preparatory  education  as  would  admit  him  to 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts.  In  addition  to  this, 
I^tin  is  required  of  all  applicants  to  the  medical  department.  The  four 
years'  graded  course  of  instruction  in  the  medical  department,  necessarily 
includes  among  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years,  many  branches  that  are 
not  infrequently  ^ught  in  the  scientific  schools  and  colleges  conferring  lit- 
erary degrees.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  identical  with  the  subjects  pursued 
by  students  in  the  Literary  department  of  the  University  who  are  working 
for  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  aspirants  for  medical  honors  who  have  not  en- 
tered upon  their  medical  studies  by  the  open  door  of  a  collegiate  course, 
but  have  climbed  up  some  other  way,  are  being  forced  gradually,  both  by 
crhanges  in  the  medical  curriculum  and  in  the  increase  in  preliminary  re- 
quirements, to  find  entrance  through  the  proper  portal. 

The  more  progressive  medical  schools  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  branches  of  study,  scientific  but  non-technical,  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  a  properly  devised  medical  course.  Collegiate  institutions 
for  general  culture  and  education,  are  in  their  turn  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  such  subjects,  and  give  them  a  place  in  their  curriculum. 

Thus  the  two  are  being  brought  into  closer  relations  which  will  event- 
nally  end  in  an  organic  union  between  collegiate  and  professional  schools 
throughout  our  country,  a  union  which  has  hitherto  existed  only  in  name. 

It  is  not  always  from  choice,  that  a  young  man  wishing  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  medical  profession,  has  not  first  sought  a  literary  degree.  Many  are 
compelled  to  economize  in  both  time  and  money,  and  are  thus  debarred 
against  their  will,  from  taking  the  old  time  collegiate  course,  which  while 
it  furnishes  much  that  is  pleasant  and  desirable  to  know,  does  not  so  di- 
rectly fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  chosen  profession. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  for  applicants  to  gain  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional departments  of  a  University,  who  could  not,  for  a  lack  of  proper  ed- 
ucation, enter  its  collegiate  department,  it  was  a  strong  temptation  to  such, 
to  take  the  by-way  that  remained  open,  and  secure  in  shorter  time,  the  same 
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professional  diploma  which  is  g^ven  the  man  who  has  taken  the  collegiate 
degree. 

But  this  by-way  has  recently  been  beset  with  many  difficulties,  in  the 
nature  of  preliminary  requisites,  whUe  the  highway  along  which  certain  col- 
legiate degrees  may  be  obtained,  does  not  diverge  so  widely  from  what  the 
medical  student  is  now  required  to  traverse. 

This  condition  of  things  has  not  only  rendered  it  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  a  higher  professional  training,  but  feasible  for  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  conference  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  to  arrange 
courses  of  study  which,  starting  with  work  in  the  Academic  department, 
will,  by  a  natural  and  rational  graduation  of  subjects,  lead  up  to  the  more 
technical  studies  of  a  medical  course  and  enable  the  student  to  secure  the 
degrees  of  B.  S.,  and  M.  D.,  in  six  years,  or  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  M.  D., 
in  seven  years  according  to  the  course  chosen.  This  is  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  the  medical  department  of  this  University,  and  we  regard  it  as  no 
insignificant  step  in  the  progress  toward  a  higher  standard  of  medical  ed- 
ucation, for  past  experience  teaches  us  to  confidently  expect  that  such 
courses  will  soon  find  liberal  patronage. 

To  briefly  sum  up  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  the  curriculum  of  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  they  are : 

ist.  An  advancement  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  what  is  equi- 
valent to  a  first  class  high  school  education,  including^  Latin. 

find.     A  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  objective  or  laboratory  teaching. 

3rd.  The  substitution  of  a  graded  course  of  study  after  a  rational  order, 
with  text  book  guides,  for  the  former  method  of  repetitional  courses  of  di- 
dactic lectures. 

4th.  An  increase  in  the  time  required  for  the  undergraduates  to  study 
within  the  college  walls,  from  two  terms  of  six  months  to  four  terms  of 
nine  months 

5th.  Grafting,  the  medical  course  upon  certain  suitable  academic  courses, 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  in  the  University, 
so  as  to  furnish  an  attractive  and  feasible  pathway  by  which  the  degrees  of 
B.  S.  and  M.  D.,  may  be  obtained  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

These  advances  seem  to  me  to  present  the  essential  features  of  the  "New- 
er Medical  Education  in  the  United  States."  This  newer  education  de- 
mands a  more  liberal  ex^nditure  of  time  and  money,  a  broader  knowledge, 
more  familiarity  with  the  technique  of  experimental  research,  and  a  manu- 
al dexterity  in  handling  the  multifarious  appliances  which  modem  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  require.  The  present  stage  of  modem  medical 
education  is  intensely. analytical.  Our  time  is  consume^  in  searching  the 
"heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  imder  the  earth,'*  for 
micro-organisms  whose  life  is  hostile  to  that  of  animals  and  man.  The 
chemical  changes  which  life  processes  involve,  both  constructive  and  de- 
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stmctiTe,  are  patiently  and  perseveringly  pursued,  the  physiological  and 
pathological  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  animal  organism  in  its  infinity  of 
actions,  are  figured,  weighed,  measured  and  recorded.  We  are  creating  a 
generation  of  pains-taking  and  critical  observers  and  analysists  who  seek 
demonstrations  and  proof,  where  once,  supposition  and  conjecture  had  full 


But  may  it  not  with  propriety  be  asked,  is  there  not  a  limit  beyond  which 
laboFstory  training  ceases  to  be  profitable  for  fitting  the  medical  student  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  professional  duties?  Are  there  not  many 
problems  clsdming  the  attention  of  the  physician,  daily,  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  aid  of  the  test-tube  or  the  microscope  ?  These  problems  re- 
late not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  individual  suf- 
fers, as  to  the  remote  causes  which  led  to  this  disease,  and  the  means  whiqh 
may  be  most  successfully  employed  to  check  the  evil  at  its  source,  for  the 
physidan*s  responsibility,  if  he  would  fully  recognize  it,  stops  not  at  the 
individual,  but  extends  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large. 

Has  the  "  newer  medical  education  "  fully  awakened  to  this  responsi- 
bility, and  are  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  about  to  engage  in  pro- 
fessional work,  well  instructed  in  the  part  they  should  play,  in  the  pre- 
tention of  disease  ?  It  is  but  a  hopeless  task  in  many  instances,  as  we  all 
know,  to  purify  the  waters  once  polluted,  or  to  restore  to  perfect  health  and 
vigor,  the  diseased  and  crippled  body,  and  a  humane  profession,  while  it 
does  all  it  can  for  the  sufferer,  should  exercise  its  wisdom  and  intelligence 
in  diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  suffer,  by  checking  the  causes 
that  lead  to  such  suffering. 

If  such  consideration  meet  the  approval  of  earnest  men  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  they  recognize  that  their  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  humanity  extends  thus  far,  then  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  not  yet  generally  included  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  schools 
which  should  find  entrance  there.  Hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  term,  covering  in  its  scope  of  topics  discussed,  all  influences 
whieh  tend  to  degrade  the  body  or  the  mind.  Climatology  and  demogra- 
phy, physiological-psychology,  medical  jurisprudence  and  state  medicine 
deserve  recognition.  The  medical  student  should  be  given  to  understand 
t&at  he  owes  a  duty  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual  and  he  must  re- 
cognize that,  for  the  fullest  achievement  of  the  humane  purposes  his  pro- 
fession has  in  charge,  unity  of  action  and  organized  effort  is.indispensible. 
Mnch  that  is  needed  for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  profession  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  united  effort  of  its  members  to  secure  legal  en- 
actment and  government  aid.  In  these  things  the  student  should  be 
instructed  while  yet  in  the  seat  of  learning,  that  when  he  goes  out  to 
wield  a  personal  influence,  it  may  be  intelligent  and  effective. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  mankind  are  tracable 
direcUy  or  indirectly  to  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  faulty 
habits  of  living  and  social  evils,  defective  dress,  neglect  of  physical  culture  and 
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blunders  of  education.  Have  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  such  results,  no  word  of  warning  or 
advice  to  impart  to  their  successors  as  to  how  they  should  deal  Mdth  these 
great  problems  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  our  teaching  to  ignore  those  palpa- 
ble and  prolific  sources  of  disease,  and  busy  ourselves  with  the  Tantalian 
attempt  to  roll  away  the  burden  they  create  ? 

An  earnest  and  able  professional  brother  remarked  to  me  while  in  con- 
versation recently  as  to  the  value  of  therapeutic  means  in  dealing  with  cer- 
tain disorders,  "I  have  almost  ceased  prescribing  medicines,  and  have  gone 
to  lecturing  my  patients,"  thereby  stating  a  truth  patent  to  every  experi- 
enced physician  that,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  our  calling  and  ful- 
fill our  highest  duty  as  guardians  of  health,  we  must  cease  the  puerile  at- 
tempt to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  muddy  Nile  with  bull-rushes,  and  fear- 
lessly and  unitedly  in  obedience  to  our  conviction,  in  our  teaching  and  in 
our  practice,  attack  these  evils  at  their  source. 

Is  it  not  because  the  medical  teaching  of  the  past  and  of  to-day  shrinks 
from  its  manifest  duty  and  prerogative  in  dealing  with  the  medical  aspect 
of  the  great  social  and  moral  evils  which  are  continually  before  our  e3res, 
that  the  physician's  influence  is  of  so  little  value  in  public  estimation,  and 
he  receives  so  little  public  recognition  in  furthering  the  interests  of  man- 
kind which  it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  cultivate  ? 

Individual  teachers,  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  briefly  allude  to  the  remote 
causes  in  habits  and  customs  which  lead  to  many  of  the  diseases  which 
make  up  the  clinic,  but  in  the  broader,  better  education  of  physicians 
toward  which,  we  trust,  we  are  steadily  progressing,  should  it  not  become 
the  settled  policy  of  all  medical  schools  to  incorporate  into  their  teaching 
all  that  comes  legitimately  within  the  field  of  prevention  of  disease  ? 

As  members  of  this  academy  we  have  in  view,  "  the  general  welfare  of 
our  profession  as  vrell  as  society  at  large."  We  aim  *' to  wield  the  com- 
bined moral  and  intellectual  force  of  the  members  of  the  profession  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  create,  mold,  .and  control  the  sentiment  and 
policy  of  the  whole  profession,  and  so  ultimately,  of  the  whole  community." 
It  is  the  expressed  hope  of  this  academy  to  aid  in  elevating  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  before  occupied. 

I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  decide  whether  this  lofty  purpose  can  be  fuK 
filled  by  any  medical  education  which  ignores  or  shrinks  from  dealing 
boldly  with  these  influences  for  evil  which  lead  to  bodily  and  mental  de- 
generacy. 

Only  by  allying  itself  and  unequivocally  with  the  forces  that  are  at  work 
to  improve  mankind,  and  raise  coming  generations  to  a  higher  plane  of  self 
control  and  rational  living,  can  medical  education  attain  that  high  ideal 
that  has  been  set  for  it  by  those  worthy  men  who  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  academy,  and  whose  labors  have  already  proved  so  fruitful  of  good 
results. 
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HL 
AS  SHOWN  IN  TH9  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  METHODS  OF,  AND  FACILITIES  FOR,  MEDI- 
CAL EDUCATION  IN  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

By  EtBBRT  Wing,  A  M.,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  medical  education  may  be  divided  into 
undex]gradiiate  and  post-graduate  work,  and  undergraduate  work  further 
divided  into,  the  time  spent  in  medical  college,  and  that  before  entering. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  the  law  requires  four  years  of  medical  study  prior 
to  graduation,  one  year  of  which  may  be  spent  in  reading  medicine  with  a 
preceptor.  This  year  of  preliminary  reading  is  thought  to  be  of  small  value 
in  moat  cases. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  in  the  cases  of  those  students  who 
have  taken  the  courses  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine  now  offered  by 
tlic  literary  departments  of  several  imiversities.  The  course  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  X^Hsconsin  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  and  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  this  paper.  A  tabular  statement  of  this  course  is  presented  on  a  separate 
aheel.*  Briefly  summarized,  the  course  is  as  follows :  the  morphology,  his- 
tology, embryology,  and  physiology  of  botany  runs  through  the  first  three 
years,  and  advanced  original  work  in  the  same  science  runs  through  the 
third  3rear.  Either  German  or  French  is  continued  through  the  first  two 
3reaxa.  Algebra,  mechanics  and  physics  are  studied  three  years.  Zoology 
continues  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  course.  Chemistry  extends 
through  the  last  three  years.  Bacteriology  is  studied  during  two  terms  of 
the  third  year.  Psychology  and  geology  each  have  one  full  ^udy  one  term. 

Another  departure  from  customary  usage  is  found  in  the  so-called  "  Non- 
Resident  Course  '*  of  medical  study  inaugurated  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Chicago.  This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  prelimi- 
nary first  year  of  reading  under  a  preceptor.  The  courses  are  thirty  weeks 
of  reading  in  biology,  physics  and  Latin.  The  text-books  used  are  Huxley 
&  Martin's  Practical  Biology,  Martin  &  Moale's  Hand-books  of  Vertebrate 
I>iasections,  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  Dechanels'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  parts  I  and  IV.  The  catalogue  says  that  **  work  in  Latin  is 
recommended  and  expected,  * '  no  text  is  suggested.  The  rules  require  regular 
matriculation,  and  the  selection  of  a  preceptor  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Faculty  of  the  college  in  supervising  the  work,  this  preceptor  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary.  Weekly  reports  of  work  must  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  more  than  five  such,  if  unsatisfactory,  debar  from  the  credit  of  the 
conrpe.  Substitutions  are  allowed  students  who  have  previously  done  any 
of  the  prescribed  work  in  the  course. 

There  are,  in  Chicago,  four  regular  medical  colleges,  three  homoeopathic, 
one  eclectic,  one  phjrsio-medical,  all  under-graduate  schools,  two  institu- 
tions for  post-graduate  instruction  already  at  work  and  one  projected.  There 
*8ee  Appendix. 
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are  a  large  number  of  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  those  whose  clinical  mate- 
rial is  used  for  purposes  of  instruction  will  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  institutions  using  it. 

The  regular  colleges  are  Rush,  North-western  University  Medical  School 
— formerly  Chicago  Medical  College,  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Statements  in  tabular  form  which 
show  the  number  of  hours  at  each  of  these  colleges,  which  each  student 
has  in  the  several  studies  of  the  course  accompany  this  paper.*  A  summary 
of  the  work  however,  is  more  easily  comprehended  in  a  rapid  survey  and 
hence  is  given,  and  there  are  facts  of  interest  which  a  table  of  hours  cannot 
adequately  present.  Rush  medical  college  is  the  oldest  of  the  quartette  and 
has  for  many  years  had  a  large  number  of  matriculants.  Last  year  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  was  584,  the  number  graduated  180.  The  college 
year  is  divided  into  a  winter  course  of  six  months  and  a  spring  course  of 
two  months.  Attendance  upon  the  latter  is  optional.  There  are  two 
courses  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  one  of  three  years, 
compulsory  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  four  years 
which  is  optional.  The  catalogue,  last  year,  reports  one  four-year  man.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  winter  term  students  are  admitted  to  final  examina- 
tions in  descriptive  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia-medica  and 
therapeutics.  To  this  extent  only  is  the  course  graded.  Among  the  re^ 
quirements  for  graduation  the  following  points  may  be  emphasized  by  spe- 
cial mention.  Clinical  instruction  during  at  least  two  college  terms ;  one 
course  each  in  chemistry,  ph3rsiology  and  pathology,  auscultation  and  per- 
cassion,  obstetrical  manipulations,  operative  surgery  upon  the  cadaver. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  the  college  are :  the  Central  Free  Dispensary, 
15,000  patients  annually  ;  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  250  beds ;  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  600  beds  all  very  near  the  college,  and  the  Illinois  Chaiit* 
able  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary — 5000  cases  annually,  within  ten  minutes  ride 
of  the  college.  The  surgical  material  of  the  Presb3rterian  Hospital  is  quite 
freely  available,  but  the  other  departments  less  so.  The  only  clinics  at  the 
County  Hospital  are  given  in  the  amphitheatre  to  large  classes  composed  of 
students  from  the  four  colleges  which  surround  it. 

The  North-western  University  Medical  School  has  previously  had  a  three 
years  course,  but  begins  in  September,  1892,  a  strictly  graded  course  of  four 
years,  seven  months  in  each  year.  The  course  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin already  described,  and  others  similar  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  year.  The  number  of  students  last  year  was  260^  and  that  of  the 
graduating  class,  59.  The  clinical  facilities  are,  the  South  Side  Dispensary, 
15,000  patients  annually;  Mercy  Hospital,  1500  patients  annually;  St 
Luke's  Hospital,  about  1500  patients  annually  ;  and  Wesley  Hospital,  50 
beds.  Mercy  is  the  hospital  for  the  surgical  cases  from  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
way, and  St.  Luke's  for  the  Illinois  Central  railway.  In  addition  there  are 
eight  general  ambulatory  clinics  in  the  college  ampitheatres,  each  week. 
There  are  eight  departments  in  the  Dispensary  and  classes  of  eight  or  nine 
*8ee  Appendix. 
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students  each,  are  assigned  to  them,  and  each  student  spends  at  least  two 
weeks  in  each  department  during  the  college  tenn. 

The  CpUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  had  a  three  years  course  but 
entered  this  Spring  upon  a  graded  four  years  course  of  six  months  to  which 
there  are  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  The  Non-Resident  students. 

2.  Graduates  in  such  courses  as  that  already  described  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

3.  Students  now  matriculants  who  haye  the  preceptor's  certificate  of  one 
year  of  study. 

The  distinct  departure  from  conventional  methods  in  medical  teaching 
which  this  college  has  inaugurated  is  in  laboratory  work  in  other  lines  than 
chemistry  and  anatomy.     It  is  as  follows : 

First  year — ^four  hours  daily,  six  days  in  the  week  for  six  months.  Biolo- 
gy, pharmacognoscy  and  histology. 

Second  year — ^two  hours  daily,  six  days  each  week,  in  embryology  and 
histology. 

Third  year — ^two  hours  daily,  six  days  each  week,  in  pathological  histol- 
ogy, general  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

The  number  of  matrictdants  for  1891-2  was  245  of  which  17  were  non-resi- 
dent. The  graduating  class  numbered  about  thirty-five.  The  clinical  fa- 
cilities are  the  West  Side  Free  Dispensary,  23,000  patients  annually,  and 
Cook  County  Hospital,  550  beds ;  a  hospital  in  process  of  erection. 

The  data  are  not  at  hand  for  an  analjrsis  of  the  Woman's  College,  similar 
to  that  of  the  three  already  given.  However,  the  following  facts  may  be 
reported.  The  course  is  three  years  of  six  months  each  and  graded.  The 
clinical  facilities  are,  a  College  Dispensary,  Cook  County  Hospital,  the  Hos- 
pital for  women  and  children,  say  100  beds,  and  the  Woman's  Hospital, 
which  is  too  far  away  for  anything  more  than  an  occasional  operative  clinic 
for  two  or  three  students.  As  a  whole,  the  facilities  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  other  colleges  mentioned,  but  the  students  are,  as  a  rule,  better  workers, 
more  persevering  and  earnest,  and  the  results  obtained  are  gratifying  to 
those  interested  in  the  school.  The  weakest  point  in.  medical  education  in 
all  medical  schools  at  Chicago  is  the  department  of  pathological  anatomy. 
Cook  County  Hospital  is  the  only  place  where'  autopsies  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficienf  number  to  make  them  of  much  value  to  students,  and  owing  to 
rules  of  the  hospital  the  majority  of  these  must  be  made  in  such  short  no- 
tice and  at  such  irregular  hours  that  students  cannot  see  them.  Public  au- 
.topsies  are,  however,  held  once  each  week.  These  are  in  charge  of  a  skil- 
ful man,  and  the  cases  run  from  nine,  which  is  rare,  to  three  or  four.  Some 
years  ago  when  this  department  was  in  the  charge  of  the  writer,  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  studbnts  was  not  over  seventy-five.  Pathological  histolo- 
gy is  fairly  well  taught  in  at  least  three  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  city. 

Of  the  three  homoeopathic  schools,  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic 
Hedical     College    is    the    most     progressive.        It    has    a    dispensary 
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and  small  hospital  of  its  own  (fourteen  beds),  and  is  opposite  Cook  County 
Hospital.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  homoeopathic  colleges  in  the  city,  more 
effort  is  made  to  train  students  to  treat  diseases  clinically  than  to  under- 
stand their  essential  nature  and  causes. 

Hahneman  Medical  College  of  Chicago  boasts  of  being  the  laigest  homoe- 
opathic college  in  the  world.    Its  graduating  class  has  usually  numbered 
about  one-half  of  its  matriculants.    Its  clinical  facilities  axe  a  diq>en8ary  and 
'a  small  hospital. 

The  remaining  homooepathic  college  of  Chicago  is  the  National  It  is  one 
year  old  and  has  great  zeal  and  hope.  It  professes  absolute  and  consistent 
adherence  and  loyalty  to  the  theory  and  teaching  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  its  school  of  practice,  and  declares  war  to  the  death  with  rational  medicine. 
The  remaining  undergraduate  schools  are  not  worthy  of  extended  notice  in 
this  connection.  Mention,  however,  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Rush, 
the  N,  U.  Medical  School,  and  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  each  have  in 
progress  of  erection,  laboratory  buildings  which  will  fit  them  for  the  most 
extended  imdergraduate  work.  The  building  of  the  North  Western  Univer- 
sity is  to  accommodate  all  of  its  laboratories  and  will  be  equipped  for  origi- 
nal investigation  in  all  laboratory  work,  under  salaried  professors. 

The  Chicago  Policlinic  is  the  older  of  the  two  schools  for  post-graduate 
instruction.  It  built  and  owns  the  building  which  it  occupies,  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  teaching  purpose,  and  a  dispensary,  and  a  ho^ital  of  fifty  beds. 
A  declared  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  indicates  its  financial  prosperity,  and 
the  receipt  last  year  of  $4,000  from  patients  for  medicines  and  operations, 
indicates  one  source  of  its  income.  Members  of  its  staff  are  connected  with 
the  following  named  hospitals,  viz :  Alexian,  Emergency,  Cook  County, 
German,  Marine,  Maurice  Porter  (children's),  Presbyterian,  St.  Luke's,  Illin- 
ois Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  last  year  was  over  35,00a  The  customary  use  is  made 
of  the  dispensary  clinical  material,  practitioners  in  attendance  being  given 
every  opportunity,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  of  personal  manipu- 
lation. Such  use  of  the  material  in  the  several  hospitals,  with  which  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  connected,  is  made  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
allows.  This  is  of  course,  as  a  rule,  merely  an  opportunity  to  witness  opera- 
tions. The  average  attendance  of  practitioners  is  about  twenty.  During 
the  year  1891,  200  physicians  were  in  attendance  as  matriculants.  A  series 
of  courses  given  at  this  institution  which  have  been  popular  as  well  as  excel- 
lent are  the  so-called  special  courses.  They  are  special  courses  in  abdominal 
and  pelvic  surgery,  and  surgery  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  illustra- 
trations  on  dogs  and  cadaver,  and  simultaneously  a  clinical  course  which 
embraces  every  department  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  is  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  is  not 
so  advantageously  situated  for  obtaining  large  dispensary  material  as  ita 
older  rival.  Its  dispensary  attendance,  is,  however,  large.  Members  of  its 
faculty  are  connected  with  the  following  named  hospitals:  St.  Luke's, 
Michael  Reese,  Woman's,  Charity  (thirty  beds,  new),  CookCoimty,  Presby- 
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terian»  St  Elizabeth^  and  the  lUinois  Charitable  Bye  and  Bar  Infirmary. 
113  practitionerB  were  in  attendance  last  year.  Although  younger  than  its 
fellow,  the  Policlinic,  this  institution  is  well  organized,  well  eqtupped  and 
doing  excellent  work.  An  examination  of  its  schedule  of  clinics  shows  that 
it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  make  such 
uae  of  the  hospital  material  as  circumstances  permit 

This  review  of  the  facilities  for  medical  education  in  Chicago  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  addition  of  a  statement  regarding  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  their  apparent  measure  of  success. 

Anatomy  is  taught  according  to  time  honored  methods,  except  that  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  do  more  of  it  by  means  of  recitations.  Chem- 
istry has  an  undue  proportion  of  time  in  the  North  Western  University 
Medical  SchooL  First  year,  four  lectures  and  six  laboratory  hours  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  second  year,  four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours 
one-third  of  the  year.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  viz: 
tlie  small  amount  of  work  done  in  the  branch  by  the  average  medical  stu- 
dent prior  to  his  entrance  at  medical  college,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
the  professor  of  that  branch  is  a  profea^r  of  chemistry  and  not  also  a  phy- 
sician. The  teaching  of  materia-medica  and  therapeutics  is  somewhat  con- 
ventional except  at  the  College  of  Ph3rsicians  and  Surgeons  where  a  small 
amount  of  class  demonstration  is  given  to  show  the  efiect  of  some  drugs 
upon  animals.  Histology  is  taught  by  means  of  both  didactic  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  At  the  N.  U.  Medical  school  the  courses  in  both  normal 
and  pathological  histology  are  compulsory.  Students  mount  their  sections 
and  make  free-hand  drawings  of  them.  The  course  is  two  hours  each  week 
in  the  year.  Obstetric  teaching  is  by  didatic  lectures,  personal  drill  upon 
the  manikin  and  cadaver  at  all  of  the  better  colleges.  Actual  charge  of 
labor  however,  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  member  of  the  graduating 
class.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  remaining  branches  now  in  the  curric- 
ula of  medical  colleges  does  not  difier  in  any  vray  from  that  which  is  usual. 
It  may  be  remarked  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase 
the  amount  of  clinical  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  didactic. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  of  great  general  interest  and  importance 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  amount  and  nature  of 
study  preparatory  to  the  medical  course,  and  respecting  the  amount  of 
work  in  the  medical  course,  which  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow 
formal  consideration  of.  They  must  be  discussed  informally  by  the  Fellows 
according  to  the  trend  which  the  discussion  takes  and  the  pleasure  and  pa- 
tience of  the  Academy. 

In  closing,  the  writer  desires  however,  to  say  that  the  same  differences 
which  are  found  among  all  men  and  institutions  as  to  excellence  and 
^oronghness  of  their  work  is  found  in  the  Chicago  schools  of  medicine. 
Some  of  the  work  there  is  well  done,  most  of  it  is  not.  A  final  expression 
of  individual  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  both  preparatory 
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and  nndergradnate  courses  too  extended.    There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
is  not  either  wise  or  desirable  to  go  in  this  direction. 

APPENDIX. 
SPECIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE.  ANTECEDENT  TO  MEDICINE. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN. 


The  University  offers  the  following  Special  Course  in  Science,  arranged 
for  those  comtemplating  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  intended 
to  give  a:  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  the  professional  medical  course, 
together  with  collegiate  ctdture. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons,  Rush  Medical  College 
aud  the  Chicago  Medical  College  have  approved  the  course  and  will  accept 
it  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  study,  thus  enabling  those  who  have  taken 
the  four  years'  course  here  to  complete  their  medical  course  in  these  ex- 
cellent colleges  in  twb  years. 

All  the  studies  given  cannot  be  taken  in  the  time  allotted.  Three  full 
studies  are  required  during  each  term,  which  may  be  chosen  from  those 
given.  If  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  sought  the  required  studies 
of  the  General  Science  Course  must  be  taken. 

From  the  branches  offered,  special  students  may  select  a  two  years' 
course,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  those  subjects  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  studies  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A  more  liberal  course,  however, 
is  recommended,  which  shall  embrace  not  only  all  of  these  sciences,  but 
cognate  branches  and  a  due  measure  of  language  and  of  mental  science, 
substantially  as  outlined  in  the  following  course : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
TMX,  TBRM. 

Ei«BMBNTARY  BoTANY,  subcouTse  I,  three»fifths  study. 
Botany,  subcourse  II,  Morphology, /t^//  study. 
German  or  French,  Elementary  or  AAvtinctd./ullor  half  study, 
MathemaThics,  subcourse  I,  AlgphTSL^  full  study. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Cfi^EMENTARY  BoTANY,  subcoursc  I,  three-fiflhs  study, 
Z001.OGY,  subcourse  II,  G^nex2L\  full  study . 
Mathematics,  subcourse  II,  Theory  of  Equations,  ^//j/im/^. 
German  or  French,  continued. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Zooi«OGY,  subcourse  II,  G^ner^^  full  study. 
Mathematics,  subcourse  IV,  Trigonometry, /»//j/im/v. 
German  or  French,  continued. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

VJLIX,  TBRM. 

ZooijOGY,  subconrse  IV,  Vertebrate  Anatomy, /ull  study, 
Cbbmistry,  subcourse  I,  Descriptive  Inoi^ganic,  /ull  study. 
Botany,  subcourse  II,  General  'MLorphology,  full  study. 
Mechanics,  subcourse  II,  three-fifths  study, 
Ohrman  or  Prbnch. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Zoology,  subcourse  IV,  Vertebrate  Anatomy ,  full  study, 

Chbmistry,  subcourse  I  or  II,  Qualitative  Analysis,  two-fifths  ox  full  study. 

Botany,  subcourse  III,  General  Vegetable  Morphology,  full  study. 

Botany,  subcourse  IV,  Vegetable  Histology, /jv// 5/ii((y. 

PSYSics,  subcourse  II,  full  study, 

Gbrvan  or  Frbnch,  continued. 

SPRING    TERM. 

Zooixx;y,  subcourse  VII,  Animal  l^xc^xyoXofgy,  full  study, 

CuKiOSTRY,  subcourse  I  or  II,  Qualitative  Analysis,  two  fifths  ox  full  study. 

Botany,  subcourse  III,  General  Vegetable  Morphology,  full  study. 

Botany,  subcourse  IV,  Vegetable  Histology ,  full  study. 

Physics,  subcourse  11,  full  study. 

Obrm AN  or  French,  continued. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

PALI,  TERM. 

Botany,  subcourse  V,  Vegetable  Embryology  and  Vhysiology,  full  study. 

Zoology,  subcourse  VI,  Human  Physiology,  three  fifths  study, 
Subcourse  V,  Animal  Histology,  two  fifths  or  full  study. 

Chemistry,  subcourse  III,  Descriptive  Organic  Chemistry,//^//  study  half 
the  term. 

Chemistry,  subcourse  IV,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Volumetric  and  Gravi- 
metric,/»//  or  partial  study. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  subcourse  I,  three  fifths  study. 

Experimental  Physics,  subcourse  HI,  full  study, 

WINTER  TERM. 

Botany,  subcourse  V,  Vegetable  Vhysiology,  full  study. 

Zoology,  subcourse  VI,  Human  Physiology,  three  fifths  study. 

Bacteriology,  subcourse  1,  full  study. 

Chemistry,  subcourse  III,  Quantitative  Analysis, /«//  or  partial  study, 

FEiARMACEuncAL  CHEMISTRY,  subcoiu-se  II,  three  fifths  study, 

Experimental  Physics,  subcourse  111,  full  study. 
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SPRING  TBRM. 

Botany,  subcourse  V,  Vegetable  'Physiology, /ull  study. 
Zooi,OGY,  subcourse  VIII,  Advanced  Histology  or  Bacteriology ,  full  situfy. 
Organic  Chbmistry,  subcourses  III  or  \yi ,  full  or  partial  study, 
T0XIC01.0GY  and  Urine  Anai^ysis,  subcourse  VI,  part  term  studies, 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
VKIX,  TBRM. 

Chbmistry,  subcourse  IV,  Advanced  work,  organic  and  inorganic,  amcunt 

optional. 
MaTBRIA  MBDICA,  subcourse  II,  three-fifths  study. 
Zoology,  subcourse  VIII,  Advanced  and  original  work,  full  study. 
Botany,  subcourse  VI,  Advanced  and  original  Yior\i,  full  study, 
M1NBRAI.OGY,  subcourse  I,  Blow  Pipe  Analysis,  three  fifths  study* 
GBOI.OGY,  subcourses  I  and  XL,  full  or  three  fifths  study. 
Psycho W)GY,  subcourse  1,  full  study, 

WINTER  TBRM, 

Chemistry,  subcourse  IV,  Advanced  work,  organic  or  inorganic,  amount 

optional 
Materia  Mebica,  subcourse  II,  three  fifths  study. 
ZooiX)GY,  subcourse  VIII,  Advanced  and  original  Yror\L,  full  study. 
Botany,  subcourse  VI,  Advanced  and  original  work,  full  study, 
GBOI^OGY,  subcourse  III,  Special  Geology,  threefifths  study. 
GBOI.OGY,  subcourse  IV,  Volcanic  and  Petrographic  Geology,  twofifths  study. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Chemistry,  subcourse  IV,  Advance  work,  organic  and  inorganic,  amount 

optional, 
Zooi,OGY,  subcourse  VIII,  Advanced  and  original  work,  full  study , 
Botany,  subcourse  VI,  Advanced  and  original  work,  full  study. 

Rhetorical  work  and  military  drill  required  as  of  other  students. 

Students  completing  the  required  studies  of  the  General  Science  Course 
(which  see)  and  sufficient  of  the  foregoing  to  make  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
terms'  work  during  the  course  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

^Mineralogy  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Year  if  the  long  course  in  Geology  is  contem- 
plated. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 
The  Gift  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Garret,  of  I306,  977  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity to  complete  the  endownment  of  1500,000,  thought  necessary  to  enable 
the  Trustees  to  open  the  Medical  School  to  both  sexes,  is  perhaps  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  problem  of  Medical  Education  that  appears  upon 
the  surface.  This  is  not  due  to  the  amount  given,  large  it  is,  nor  that  the 
advantages  are  to  be  given  to  women  upon  the  same  conditions  as  men  ;  but 
for  some  of  the  very  wise  conditions  of  the  gift.  In  the  letter  ofifering  the 
gift  the  following  conditions  among  others  appear  : 

"(2)  That  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  shall  be  exclusively 
a  Graduate  School  as  hereinafter  explained,  that  is  to  say  :  that  the 
Medical  School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  shall  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  like  otlier  departments  of 
the  University,  shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  said  University  ;  and  that  it  shall  provide  a  four  3^ears  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  and  that  all  the  instruction  given  in 
the  school  presuppose  the  knowledge  at  present  required  for  matriculation 
in  your  University,  and  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  Preliminary  Med- 
ical Course  (Third  Group,  Chemico-Biological)  as  present  laid  down  in  your 
University  Register  ;  that  there  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  those  stu- 
dents only  who  by  examination  or  other  tests eq^ually  satisfactory  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Medical  School,  (no  distinction  being  in  these  tests  or  examinations 
between  men  and  women,)  have  proved  that  they  have  completed  the  stud- 
ies included  in  this  Preliminary  Medical  Course,  (but  this  condition  is  not 
meant  to  restrict  the  Trustees  from  receiving  as  hearers,  but  not  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  mose  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  or  its  equivalent,  in  some  school  of  good  repute, ) 
and  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Johns  Hopkins  University^ 
shall  be  given  to  no  Doctors  of  Medicine  who  have  not  proved  by  examination 
or  other  tests  equally  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School, 
that,  besides  completing  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  they  have  completed  the  studies  included  in 
this  preliminary  Medical  Course,        *     ♦     ♦ 

"  (6)  That  in  the  event  of  any  violation  of  any  or  all  of  the  aforsaid  stipu- 
lations the  said  sum  of  I306, 977  shall  revert  to  me,  or  such  person  or  persons, 
institution  or  institutions,  as  I  by  testament  or  otherwise  may  hereafter  ap- 

Soint.  Such  alteration  of  the  Preliminary  Medical  Course  at  present  laid 
own  in  your  University  Register  as  shall  leave  undiminished  the  time  re- 
quired for  preparation  for  that  course,  and  the  time  rquired  for  the  comple- 
tion of  that  course,  and  the  time  devoted  before  and  during  that  course  to 
modem  languages,  other  than  Engli^,  and  to  non-medical  scientific  stud- 
ies shall  not  be  constructed  as  violating  the  stipulations  aforesaid, 

**  These  stipulations^  and  in  particular  and  those  relating  to  the  standard 
of  admission,  instruction  and  graduation  in  the  Medical  School,  I  make 
not  because  of  any  mis^ving  in  regard  to  the  policy  likely  to  be  pursued 
by  the  present  Board  of  Trustees,  but  because  of  the  ob^nous  possibility  that 
the  policy  might  be  altered  by  succeeding  Trustees,  and  because  of  my  own 
entire  unwillingness  to  contribute  at  any  time  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
undergraduate  or  partly  undergraduate  school." 

This  means  that  the  M.  D.  degree  to  be  conferred  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University  will  indicate  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  the  opportunity  for 

instruction.     Whatever  else  may  have  to  be  determined  this  fact  will  not 

be  questioned.    It  means  also  the  placing  the  degree  in  its  proper  place  as 


i 
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a  UniTersitj  distinction,  not  a  certificate  of  licensure.  It  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  possessor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  degree  will  have  the  educational 
qualifications  insisted  upon  by  the  Academy  as  essential  for  the  highest 
type  of  a  physician.  And  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  at  least,  if  not  of  the 
profession  at  large,  should  be  given  to  Miss  Garret  for  her  wisdom  in  making 
this  one  of  the  conditions  of  gift.  May  her  example  be  followed  by  all  pur- 
posing to  assist  in  the  endowment  of  medical  schools. 

THE  RAMBLER. 

In  thb  mbdicai«  department  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  first  year 
class  will  study  at  Boulder,  while  the  second  and  third  year  classes  will  be 
located  at  Denver  for  better  clinical  advantages. — Books, 

♦  *♦ 
AT  THE  IJLST  COMMBNCBMENT  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  year  1894,  the  course  of 

study  will  cover  a  period  of  four  years.— J^icific  Medical  Journal, 

* 
«    * 

Univbrsity  Lifb,  L.  E.  Halberg,  Revue  Internationale  de  VEnseigne- 
fnent,  Faris^  Aug,  1$^    Abstract  in  The  Literary  Digest ^  Oct  15. 

The  true  object  of  University  life  is  to  form  young  men,  by  science,  for 
life,  but  not  for  a  special  profession ;  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing that  lowering  of  intellect  and  character  which  threatens  to  invade  our 
old  Europe.  To  work  solely,  as  is  done,  in  view  even  of  a  liberal  profession 
is  to  eventually  hand  over  the  young  generation  to  the  despotism  of  a 
Chinese  machine  of  professional  examination. 

Even  Germany  is  becoming  utilitarian,  and  all  from  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  savants  are  people  of  routine.  The  fault,  both  in  Prance  and 
Germany,  lies  in  the  conventional  and  artificial  university  life.  Reform  is 
necessary  in  university  life.  The  direct  preparation  for  a  career  ought  not 
to  take  place  until  after  the  university  studies  properly  so-called,  and  not 
during  those  studies  nor  by  means  of  them.  The  sole  object  of  university 
studies  should  be  the  general  culture  of  the  mind. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  Prof.  Hallbeig  uses  the  word  "university  **  here 
in  the  sense  that  our  modem  American  nomenclature  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
strict to  college.    The  Rambler.] 

» 
«    « 

"Chax^mbrsin  hisprbpacb  to  the  'Rambler,'  states  that  Dean  Swift 
had  a  friend  on  whose  worldly  success  he  could  not  look  with  complacency. 
'Stafford,  a  merchant,*  said  he,  'is  worth  a  plum,  and  is  now  lending  the 
government  ^f  40,000 ;  yet  we  were  educated  together  at  the  same  school 
and  university.'  Budgell,  in  the  'Spectator,'  thus  describes  these  school- 
fellows :  '  One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an  inpenetrable  blockhead  at 
school,  but  still  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  university ;  the  other  was 
the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  man  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a 
country  parsonage  of  eight-score  pounds  a  year,  while  the  other,  with  the 
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bare  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener  has  got  an  estate  of  above  an  hundred 
thousand  pounds.' " 

William  Matthews,  LL.  D.,  in  The  Golden  Rule^  Jan.  5,  1893. 

And  the  above  teacheth  at  least  two  lessons,  the  one,  a  university  course 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  man  learned ;  the  other,  judged  in  the  light  of 
to-day  it  is  better  to  be  resurrected  from  a  country  parsonage  with  the 
author  of  Gulliver  than  to  be  covered  with  an  avalanche  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Present  Demand  for  Better  Medicai,  Education  in  the  South. 
By  Luther  B.  Grandy,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
Chattanooga,  Ten.,  Oct  25,  1892. 

The  very  first  step  of  progress  in  any  direction  is  to  realize  the  present  de- 
fects and  the  need  of  improvement.  Dr.  Grandy  must  have  opened  ^e 
eyes  of  many  by  this  excellent  paper.  He  shows  the  improvements  making 
in  the  United  States  and  how  the  schools  of  the  Southern  states  are  lagging 
behind  in  the  march.  "  I  have  presented,"  he  says,  *'in  this  paper  a  rugged 
array  of  facts,  and  have  added  no  gaudy  embellishments  of  fancy."  And 
we  are  sure  the  facts  mentioned  will  claim  the  attention  and  arouse  to  ac- 
tion the  profession  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

MEDICAL  departments  AND  SCHOOI«S. 

Univ.  of  Vt.  Med.  Dpt.  announcement,  1893. 

UTErary  and  scientific. 

Columbia,  Report  of  the  President,  1892.  University  Bulletin  No.  4.  Le- 
high University,  Register,  1892-3.  Urbana  University,  prospectus  for  42nd 
year. 

EXCHANGES. 

Books,  Nov.  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,  Dec,  Jan.  Bu£falo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Dec,  Jan.  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Oct., 
Nov.,  Dec.  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic,  Dec  10,  17,  24,  31,  Jan.  7,  14,  21. 
Cincinnati  Medical  Journal,  Nov  ,  Dec,  Jan.  College  Forum,  Dec,  Jan. 
The  Commenian,  Dec,  Jan.  Harvard  Monthly,  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.  Living- 
stone, Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.  Monthly  Bulletin  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health, 
Nov.,  Dec.  The  Racquet,  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  The  School  Bulletin, 
Jan.  Southern  California  Practitioner,  Nov.  University  Herald,  Nov.  25, 
Dec  10,  25,  Jan.  10,  25.    The  Wesleyan  University  Bulletin,  Nov. 

SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  BUREAUS,  ETC. 

Kansas  Agriculaural  College  Bulletin  No.  34.  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health,  7th  Annual  Report.  Transactions  Nebraska  State  Medical  Society, 
1891-92. 
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423  Brockman,  David  C Ottumwa,  la. 

612  Brodie,  Benjamin  P Detroit,  Mich. 

225  Bronson,  Edward  B      123  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

230  Brown,  Alfred Hellertown,  Pa. 

114  Brown,  Francis  H Hotel  Lyndeboro,  Boston,  Mass. 

523  Browning,  William  W 155  Reid  Avenue,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

18  *Bruce,  George  D PitUburg,  Pa. 

150  *Buel,  Henry  W Litchfield,  Ct. 

446  Buist,  John  R 151  N.  Spruce  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

16  *Bulkeley,  Jonathan  E Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

loi  Bulkley,  £.  Duncan 4  E.  37th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

319  Bunting,  Ross  R  ......   .  .4303  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

396  Burbank,  Augustus  H Yarmouth ville.  Me. 

154  Burchard,  Thomas  H 24  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

187  ♦Bush,  Lewis  P Wilmington,  Del. 

630  Butler,  Glentworth  R 229  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

95  *Cabell,  James  L University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

189  Cadwalader,  Charles  E 240  S.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

85  Carpenter,  John  T Pottsvillc,  Pa. 

157  Carr,  George  W 27  Waterman  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 

462  Carter,  James  M.  G 133  Washington  Street,„Waukegan,  111. 

378  Cary,  George Houlton,  Me. 

615  Castle,  Curtis  H Merced,  Cal. 

204  Castle,  Franklin  D 1502  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

82  *Caswell,  Edward  T Providence,  R.  L 

665  Cato,  Frank  L •    .  .  De  Soto,  Ga. 

524  Cattell,  Henry  W 3455  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

666  Chapman,  Norman  H Monte  Vista,  Cal. 

535  Cheeseman,  Nathaniel  S Scotia,  N.  Y. 

277  Chestnut,  John  H.  W  .   .   .  1757  Frankford  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

76  Chrystie,  Thomas  M.  L 216  W.  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

39  Cisna,  William  R Penn'a  Company,  Chicago,  IlL 

122  *Clark,  Charles  F Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

317  Clarke,  Aug^tus  P  .   .   .   .   .   .  693  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

106  Cleeman.  Richard  A 2135  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

604  Cluness,  W.  R Sacramento,  Cal. 

226  Clute,  William  T Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

525  Coan,  Titus  M 20  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

256  Coblentz,  Joseph .   i   .   .  .  .  Vaughan,  Wash. 

364  *Cocks,David  C New  York,  N.  Y. 

390  Coe,  Thomas  U Bangor,  Me. 

9  Collins,  James 704  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

312  Council,  J.  G 3519  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 

40  Connor,  Leartus 103  Cass  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

129  Conner,  Phineas  S I59  W.  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

300  Cook,  Charles  E Mendota,  111. 

117  Cook,  Joseph  S Washington,  N.  J. 

342  Cotton,  David  B Portsmouth,  O. 

174  Cowan,  George Danville,  Ky. 

269  Cowles,  Edward McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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ai9  •Crane,  Charles  H Washington,  D.  C. 

400    Crocker,  Frank  H      Boothbav,  Me. 

619    Craesland,  Jefferson  C Zanesville,  O. 

375  Culhcrtsou,  Emma  B 33  Newberry  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

324     Cuinming8»  Charles  E 241  Centre  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

376  Crtmtnings,  George  H 699  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

3^5    Ourtis,  Lester  ...   * 35  University  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

24    Out-wen,  John Insane  Hospital,  Warren,  Pa. 

341     Outter,  Charles  K 208  Main  Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

161     I>ana,  Charles  L 50  W.  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

447     l>aiia,  William  L 660  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

594     I>arey,  J.  Herbert ....  Granger,  Minn. 

1^3     I>aiTach,  James 1521  Green  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 

a      ^«vies,  John  E 523  Carrol  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

S!     ^^vies,  Oscar  C.  S  ....  Ft.  Washington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1^     ^»^s  Nathan  S.,  Jr 65  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

fl      S^^**»  Thomas  D 6020  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

i«     ^^al>  Lemuel  J 2 119  Howard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^    ^^«rbom,  Alvah  B  » Somerville,  Mass. 

tS    ^^»ison,  Charles  .    • 823, 14th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

Ael    5*^>»nctt,  William  S 31  W.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10?     ^  Spelder,  Ellas Drenthe,  Mich. 

^l    ^^v^ndorf,  C.  A 401  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

81     i^'''^^««»  William  B Salina,  Kansas. 

,2     Sl^^son.  J-  N •  ....  39,  9th  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

iti     iviy^*''  Samuel  L 95  N.  Hanover  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

JK  ^iv'^^^^**  ^'  I>o» 107  N.  Murphy  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

626     T?^^*'  Daniel  A Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10%     rw^»   Frank  F Rochester,  N.  Y. 

222  i^'^sdale,  Thomas  M 1531  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

iro    'JSr^'*^^^  Francis  L  .  U.  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  Navy  Dcp*t. Washington,  D.C. 

wj    ^f^^^^y,  E.  C 70  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

K^     -ri?^»  John  M rf  .  2006  Carson  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4?     if^^^o*".  A^«»  B Reading,  Pa. 

526     t^^^Klison,  Richard  J 814  N.  i6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

223  *^^^lip>  W.  Herbert 4^o8  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

450     ^^^ster,  E.  S Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

^97     i^w^^^on,  William  R  .  .  5059  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

61  ♦^^^^^ht,  Henry  E 336  S.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

577     ^^5^*",  Ezra         Newport,  R.  I. 

671     S^Sar,  James  C 115  E.  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

282     S5^^^araa,  Arthur  R. 2816  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

340     S?««i«r,  Henry  W Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

'47  *Si  ^^^^i"*  Matthew  K Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

145     Si^^«r,  William Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

94  *S?***«r,  William,  Jr Trenton,  N.  J. 

'^      tell   ^^*«»  ^*^ ^^^  ^^^^*  ^'  Y- 

^'^      ^L?"*  James  W.  C 61  Waterman  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

528      S^^^^rson,  Justin  E 128  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

84      S^^^^rson,  Nathaniel  B Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

^\     S**^*!,  Hugo 507  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^\    S^^relman,  Geoige  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^  S**^*^!!,  R.  W Bay  City,  Mich. 

36  te^^^^  W.  L South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

•uo  Sj^^us,  Horace  Y     N.E.Cor.  17th  and  Green  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"^^^^leth,  John  M  . Hallowell,  Me. 
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451  Ewers,  Henry  F     .  .   .   , Union  City,  Mich. 

452  Ewing,  Arthur  B     2670  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

638  Ewing,  W.  Brown Dixmont,  Pa. 

355  Fairhaim,  Henry  A  .   .   .   .213  McDonnough  Street,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

152  *Famham,  Horace New  York,  N.  Y. 

213  Famsworth,  Philo  J Clinton,  la. 

104  Fegley,  Orlando Allentown,  Pa. 

616  Felch,  Theodore  A Ishpenning,  Mich. 

605  Felter,  Mahlon 1626  Fifth  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

609  Fenger,  Christian 269  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

42  Fisher,  Frank 1832  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

49  *Fisher,  George  J Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

457  Fisk,  Samuel  A 809,  i6th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

459  Piske,  Georee  F .  438  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

529  Fitz,  Edwam  S Roadstown,  N.  J. 

644  Fleming,  George  W Shelbyville,  Ind. 

453  *Flint,   Kendall Haverhill,   Mass. 

530  Flintermann,  Johann 96  Miami  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

369  Flood,   Everett Baldwinsville,    Mass. 

531  Flynn,  William Marion,  Ind. 

48  Ford,  William  H 1622  Summer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

649  Fordyce,  John  A 66  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

532  Foskett,  George  M 235  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

329  Foster,  Addison  H 779  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

399  Foster,  Charles  W Woodford^s,  Me. 

19  *Foulke,  Lewis  W Chillicothe,  O. 

192  ^Foulkes,  James  F Oakland,  Cal. 

52  Fox,  Geoi^e  H 18  East  31st  Street,  New  York. 

10  Franklin,  Gustavus  S Chillicothe,  O. 

252  Free,  Spencer  M Helvetia,  Pa. 

183  French,  George  F  .   .   .  1600  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

460  French,  William  F  .   .   .   .  , Noroton,  Ct. 

166  Frost,  Carleton  P .    .    t Hanover,  N.  H. 

56  Fruitnight,  John  H i6i  W.  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

367  Fry,  Frank  R 2610  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

398  Fuller,  Charles Lincoln,  Me. 

349  Furbeck,  Peter  R Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

171  Garcelon,  Alonzo Lewiston,  Me. 

533  Gardiner,  Edwin  J 170  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

625  Gaston,  J.  McFadden Atlanta,  Ga. 

208  ^Gerhard,  Abraham  S Philadelphia.  Pa. 

45  Gerhard,  Jerome  Z Harrisbur^,  Pa. 

227  Gerrish,  Frederic  H 675  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

628  Gerster,  Arpad  G 56  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

412  Gibson,  Arthur  C Bangor,  Me. 

318  Gibson,  William  J 711  S.  19th  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

221  Gihon,  Albert  L.  United  Service  Club,  16  W.  31st  St ,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

331  ♦Given,  Obadiah  G Carlisle,  Pa. 

534  Gleason,  E.  Baldwin 1204  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

386  Goodale,  George  L Cambridge,  Mass. 

536  Goodale,  Walter  T Saco,  Me. 

537  Gorgas,  Ferdinand  I.  S 845  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

633  Gould,  George  M 119  S.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

38  Govan,  William Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

461  Graham,  David  W 672  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

253  Graham,  F.  Ridgely Chester,  Pa. 
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JTo   Grant,  H.  Horace 1916  Market  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J54   Green,  Edgar  M Easton,  Pa. 

j57*Green.  James  S Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

g*;  -^'^Oi  John 2670  Washington  Avenue,  St.  I/>uis,  Mo. 

^  *Green,  John  T Tucson,  Ariz. 


,J    Green,  Traill Easton,  Pa. 

661 

^   Grosvenor,  J.  W  .   ......   .  118  Plymouth  Avenue,  Buffalo.^N.  Y. 


g.-    Grim,  HA Allentown,  Pa. 

^'    Groff,  George  G Lewisbnrg,  Pa. 


JIJ  Gumbes,  Charles  W Oaks,  Pa. 

j^3  Guthrie,  J.  Renwick Dubuque,  la. 

^  Hadden,  Alexander 155  E.  51st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Hahn,  Henry  H Youngstown,  O. 

4,^  HalbersUdt,   Andrew  H Pottsville,  Pa. 

16»4  §*^«»  George  W 235 >i  N.  Summer  Street,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

*36  S^lsey,  Calvin  C Montn 


^  »S*^»  A^^rt  E 199  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Montrose,  Pa. 

i^-N*  ^^  -~,  «...»^A..  ^ A^^  A^^u^AAw  vjuw^w,  A  A^vidcnce,  R.  I. 

^    ^^Tuilton,  Prank  H New  York.  N  Y. 

yjanna,  W.  M Henderson,  Ky. 

-/^ansell,  Howard  F «54  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2Sf    ^*ima,  W.  M Henderaon,  Ky. 

rf    -/Tinsell,  Howard  F «54  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  f^Skx^^  George  A  ^ Fresno,  Cal. 


^    ^Fi'aLx-lan,  George  C 15 15  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,^J    "^ifiLX-low,  Lewis  D 112  N.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J05    'Mafcjrper,  Thomas  S Bingham  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  *Mai.rris,  Elisha New  York,  N.  Y. 

578    Itf  arris,  William  H  .   .  • 629  Third  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kv. 

464  IHarrison.  Wallace  K 103  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

465  X^arsha,  William  M SSState  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

*M  *Kailley,  Theophilus  S Ridgway,  Pa. 

65     Karvey,  Olin  F Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

250  ^^attfield,  Marcus  P .70  SUte  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

54  *^Hatfield,  Nathan Philadelphia,  Pa. 

539     Haven.  Alfred  C Lake  Forest.  HI. 

5m     IJ^^kes.  William  H  ....  734,  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

3S     S^**^^-  Frederic  C Lafayette,  Ind. 

JZ     *J^^fron,  John  L 910  N.  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i^    S^^«>.  W.  H SingSing,  N.  Y. 

\'     £*^''*^**^*yi  Henry  B Evanston,  111. 

2;     S^""***^'  Henry  H 28  N.  5th  Street  Allentown.  Pa. 

^     «erdman,  WilUam  J 48  E.  Huron  Street,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

^r*     derrick,  Fred  S Brooklin,  Me. 


i^     S^*^^^*  Henry  J 97  Huron  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

70     S^5?^y»  George  D 500  Broad  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

j*j     S^^^»  Robert  J 610  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

t^     5-i^»  Gershom  H Independence,  la. 

jg^     2^    •  Horace  B Augusta.  Me. 

IJT     S?^^^cock,  Alfred Farmington,  Me. 

344      2-^^cock,  Charles  W 29  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JS     S?^^*icock,  Edward.  Jr Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

308  »S*^^*icock,  Francis  E Rockland,  Me. 

^}^  ^S^^gdon,  Richard  L Arlington,  Mass. 


^^     -tr'^S**  Hugh  L Philadelphia,   Pa. 

^    S^Uand,  James  W 2006  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^8o    ^^Itixes,  Edward  L 118  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

xo  S^^^ins,  George  G  .   .   .   .  350  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

**'     **ough,  G.  de  Nenville 95  Elm  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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6o9  House,  Charles  F Painesville,  0. 

169  How,  Lyman  B 1087  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

470  Howe,  Lucien 183  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

541  *Hubbard,  William  N NewYork,N.  Y. 

471  *Hubbel,  Charles  h Williamstown,  Mass. 

294  Huger,  William  H Charleston,  S.  C 

366  Hunt,  Charles  O Maine  Gen.   Hospital,  Portland,  Me. 

361  Hunt,  Henry  H 629  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

472  Hunter,  Charles  H 12  Syndicate  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

542  Hurd,  Arthur  W State  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

473  Hurd,  Henry  M Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

62  Hutchins,  Alexander 796  De  Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

543  Hutchinson,  Woods 520  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 

245  Hjrde,  James  N 240  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

547  Irish,  John  C Lowel!,Mass. 

81  Irwin,  Crawford Holidayburg,  Pa, 

330  Isham,  George  S 321  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

421  *Jackson,  A.  Reeves Chicago,  IlL 

175  Jackson,  Edward 215  S.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

474  Jacobs,  Luther  D Emporia,  Kan. 

243  Jaggard,  William  W 2330  Indiana  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

674  Jenkins,  Wilbur  O 14  S.  7th  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

305  Jennings,  Samuel  D Sewickly,  Pa. 

121  Jewett,  Charles Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

414  Johnson,  Anna  H 115  Washington  Street,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

240  Johnson,  Frank  S 4,  i6th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

239  *Johnson,  Hosmer  A Chicago,  111. 

618  Johnson,  John  G 493  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

182  Johnson,  Joseph  T 1728  K  Street.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.C. 

322  Johnson,  Russell  H Summit,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philaaelphia,Pa. 

475  Johnstone,  A.  W Danville,  Ky. 

476  Jones,  C.  George Jacksonville,   111. 

126  Jones,  H.  Webster.i3 Cavendish  Mansion, Irangham St., W.London,  £ng. 

127  Jones,  Samuel  J Mont  auk  Block,  Chicago,  llL 

477  Joy»  Henry  L Marshall,  Mich. 

55  Judson,  Adoniram  B 4  E.  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

314  Keams,  W.  D 1734  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

97  Kedzie,  Robert  C Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

596  Keeney,  James  F U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

274  Kelley,  John  D Lowville,  N.  Y. 

647  Kelley,  Richmond First  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Portland,  Or. 

217  Kemper,  Andrew  C loi  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

478  Kennedy,  Josiah  F State  House,  Des  Moines,  la. 

275  *Kerr,  James  W York,  Pa. 

479  Kessel,  George Cresco,  la. 

6  Keyser,  Peter  D 1832  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

480  Kidder,  F.  Thomas Woodstock, Vt. 

548  Kiefer,  Hermann 88  E.  Forest  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

15  *Kieffer,  Stephen  B '  . Carlisle,  Pa. 

481  Kimball,  Arthur  H Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

363  Kinch,  Charles  A 285  W.  70th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

482  King,  Alfred 610  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

311  Kline,  W.  J.  K Greensburg,  Pa. 

657  Knapp,  Charles  P Wyoming,  Pa. 

483  Knight,  Charles  H 20  W.  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

365  *Knox,  James  S Chicago,  IlL 
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J  pollock,  Cornelius Cheraw,  S.  C. 

63J5  ^feider,  George  N 522  Capitol  Avenue,  Sprinefield,  111, 

i)^  iiMnett,  Harold  H  .   .   .  1728  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4^5  i^dis,  Henry  G Columbus,  O. 

%   J**ndon,  Henry  B 800,  14th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

5;^    fusing,  James  B.  W Tenafly,  N.  J. 

^  4  »f^place,  Ernest 161 7  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

/^    J-^rison,  George  H Lambertville,  N.  J. 

/^    j^h,  Josiah  W 19  S.  Paint  Street,  Chilicothe,  O. 

/^    Mthrop,  Horace Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

jJG    >**man,  Henry 832  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*c    i^arned,  William  T 12  Franklin  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

oO    tee,  Benjamin 1532  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

146    Lee,  Charles  C 79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

549    I>e,  Elmer 125  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

92  ♦Lente,  Frederick  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

420    Lester,  John  C 406  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

^73  *I/evis,  Richard  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^^    I^ewis,  Charles  H 209  N.  Blackstone  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 

550    X#ewis,  Daniel 249  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

326    I^e^wis,  Edwin  R 257  N.  Delaware  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J^     I^wis,  James  R Gnnnell,  la. 

'56     I^incoln,  Nathan  S 1514  H.  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^'4     Wncoln,  Rufus  P 22  W.  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

j'^     I*iti<isley,  J.  Berrien .   .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

^  ^^ippincott,  J.  Aubrey 435  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

^  *I^ittlc,  William  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^     ^^og^an,  Henry  V 306  N.  Washington  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

2     ^^o  ve.  John  J.  H Montclair,  N.  J. 

30     J^ynan,  Henry  M      70  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ic  ^?*<^Ardle.  Thomas  E 707,  12th  Street,  Washington,   D.  C. 

S     J<>^cBride,  Thomas  A New  York,  N.  Y. 

^     MoOaskey,  George  W Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


^,      --^^^oUister,  Elisha  A Gray,  Me. 

an     ?5^^^^^^^  J-  P Freeport,  Pa. 

Jj     Jf^Intire,  Charles .  104  N.  4th  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 


^  z— ^-^ennan,  T.  M.  T 810  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

?tJ  -^^iCenzie,  William West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

jj,  S^^'-^'^o,  Archibald 326  Wabasha  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

6*,  ?5^^^ttrtry,  LouisS Louisville,  Ky. 


i87  **rr'^  VVilliams,  Samuel  A 3456  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

'*  I      5«^oDonnell,  R.  Lea Montreal,  Can. 


480      5*^grnider,  George  L  .   .   .   .  815  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

400  5i^^^^»  G€<>''ge  W 82  Union  Avenue,  Montreal  Can. 

9^      ?J^^l>le,  John  O 55  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

401  5I^*^yt  Henry  O 180  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Z2      5J^^^^^^^»  Cuvier  R 2243  N.   17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2Q^      "Sl^^^halli  George  M 1700  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

601      ?J^*^hall,  George  W Milford,  Del. 

2-g      Sjr^*^^'*!  James  N Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

s8i      "Sl^^yott,  E.  Edgar 92  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Af«.     ^^^on,  Jarvifl  K Suffield,  Ct. 

Sr     TS^®<>n.  William  C Bangor,  Me. 

i\6    ^^^^hews.  F.  M ReidsviUe,  N.  C 

CM    cJ^t;thewson,  Arthur 139  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

»3    -BOatzinger,  Herman  G State  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Maurer,  J.  M 503  E.  Sunbury  Street,  Sbamokin,  Pa. 

Mayberry,  Charles  B Danville.  Pa. 

Meisenhelder,  Edniuad  W York,  Pn. 

Merriaian.  Heury  F 1339  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Merritt,  Emma  S 53a  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Merz,  Charles  H Sandusky,  O. 

Mettler,  L.  Harrison 4218  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Meyer,  J.  M Danville,  Ky. 

Mial,  Leonidas  L State  Asylum,  Morris  Plains,  N,  J. 

Miles,  George  W Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Millard,  Henry  B 4  E.  4i8t  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Miller,  Horace  G 162  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 

Millikin,  Benjamin  L 178  Prospect  Street,  Clevelacd,  0. 

Mills,  Hiram  R Port  Huron,  Mich. 

•Miner,  Joshua  h Wilkea-Barre,  Pa. 

Mitchell,  Alfred Brunswick,  Me. 

•Mitchell,  Chauncey  L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Giles  S 277  W.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Mitchell,  Matthew  R -  .   .  605  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Moore,  J.  Fred 444  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E,JameaW Easton,  Pa. 


Moore,  John  H  .' Brideeto 

Morehouse,  Geoi^  R 103  Walnut  Street,  Philadelpt 

Morris,  Ellistou  J laSS.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Morris,  J.  Cbeston 1514  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morrow,  P.  A 66  W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Morton,  Douglas Ixiuisville.  Kv. 

•Morton,  Lloyd Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Morton,  William  J 36  W.  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moses,  Thomas  F Urbana,  O. 

Muhlenberg,  Francis Reading,  Pa. 

Muhlenberg,  William  F Reading,  Pa. 

•Mulford,  Isaac  B Camden.  N.  J. 

Mulhall,  Joseph  C 1305  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Musser,  Charles  S Aaronsburg.  Pa. 

Needbam,  George 118  E.  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Daniel  T laj  State  Street,  Cbicago.  HI. 

Nelson,  Edwin  M 950  Hamilton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nelson,  Samuel  N Revere,  Mass 

•Newcomet,  Henry  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nichol,  William  I, Nashville,   Teno. 

Noble,  Henry  S HospiUl,  Mtddletown,  Ct 

Cakes,  Wallace  K Auburn,  Me. 

O'Brien,  Charles  C Groveton,  N.  H. 

•O'Donovan,  Charles,  Jr Baltimore,  Md. 

O'Leary,  Charles 7  Jackson  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 

OsEOOd.  William North  Yarmouth,  Me. 

Otis,  Edward  O 93  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ott,  Isaac Easton,  Pa. 

Overfield,  Adam Houghton,  Mich. 

Packard,  Charles  A Bath,  Me. 

Packard,  Frederick  A 359  S.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Packard,  John  H 1934  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Page,  H.  R Des  Moines,  la. 

Pancoast,  William  H 1100  Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Park,  John  G Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mas& 


^ 


^  Sj'Wiia,  Ralph  L Greenmont,  Ring  Sing,  N.  Y, 

X  I.  ^■in.  Thcophilus i6j6  Spruce  Street,  PhiUdelpbia,  Pa. 

•/h   gttenon,  E.  Blanchafd Lake  Linden,   Mich. 

*      Jc^'-  Jnlius  H U.  S.  Army.  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariiona. 

•y    -j^body.  Charles  A City  Hospital.  Worcester.  Mass. 

fh     ^i^^.  George gi6  N.  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

'       "enrose,  Charles  B 13JI  Spruce  Street,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

'jO      Pepper,  William 1811  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

!4o      I*e«-kins,  Francis  M HiS  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

«P      I^erry.  Charles  H 813  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 

59^       I*«t:«rson,   Reuben Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 

6'3        I»hillips,  Ellis New  Haven,  Pa. 

^       T*t»illips,  S.  W Vinal  Haven,  Me. 

S*       I*faillips,  William  W.L 52  W.  State  Street.  Trenton,  N,  J. 

*q*     IMckett,  Thomas  E Maysville.   Ky. 

^™     I*il«her.  Lewis  S 145  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

99 'r^ita  key.  Howard New  York,  N.   Y. 

*i"    **o»itius,  Paul  J 1810  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'79    I*oi-ter.  George  L 266  State  Street,  Bridgeport.  Ct. 

'£    ;t*oi-ter.  George  W 8  Green  Street,  ProTideace,  R.  I. 

'9"     I*<:»«t,  M.  Hayward 1641  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

3*8     I*r«.tt.  H.  D  V.  Jr Elmira,  N.  Y. 

JM     I*r«abrey,  Silas  D 103  Wier  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

"^     --^— '     ce,  Arthur  E Springfield,  111. 

latn.  Helen  C Providence.  R.  I. 

;,  Alexander *o  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N,  Y, 

Auney   Ambrose  L 156  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"  B.James  C Pittsburg,  Pa, 

^      Bd,  Ira  B 18  E.  126th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 

M     ^«<ldy,  Herbert  L 61  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal.  Can. 

'"1  _^^«d,  Joseph  A Dixmont.  Pa. 

m     K-e^,  Thomas  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M'      R-«^«d,  William  G Sturbridge,  Mass. 

^i*     **-««ve,  Richard  A ai  Shuter  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

*      S^^i'y.  George  W Harrisburg.  Pa. 

J"      »*-e3c,  George  A 2013  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

4'7      Rice.  William  E Bath,  Me. 

&     «^*ch,  Joshua  B 54  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"I     ^<ier,  Wheelock 53  S.  Fitzhugh  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2,      5'"8.  Charles  A 608  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

^      ^»ng,  Frank  W 101  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N,  Y. 

MO      2"****^rts-  J«l"'  B 1637  Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6?j     S^**'i"nsoQ.  Daniel  A 54  Court  Street,  Bangor.  Me. 

1,7      Koliinson,  R F^t  Brady,  Pa. 

i«     ^***»iaon.  John  A 70  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

*rt     5-**«kweIl,  A.  D 113W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

*'       W-OiTfn;    Arthnr  C Faribault,  Minn. 

j^j  J.  St.  J 20  E.  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

»  irendon 102  FuUertou  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

.\i  as Newton.  N.  J. 

^6-  a  N Russellville,  O 

Q,  Easton.  Pa. 

L,  rdj New  Haven,  a. 

580  I 532  N.  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(gq                                    yA.   .    .   .  Hemenway Gymnasium.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
"  ai2  W.  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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513  Sattherthwaite,  Thomas  E  .   .   .   .  17  E.  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
563    Sayre,  Reginald  H 285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

514  Schauffler,  Edward  W 9cx>  Walnut  Street,  K  ansas  City,  Mo. 

660    Scheel,  A.  M Belleville,  III 

63    Schenck,  P.  L 60  St  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

199    Schenck,  Teunis Bath  Beach,  K  Y. 

30    Schoonover,  Warren 115  E.  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

23  *Schultz,  Solomon  S Danville,  Pa, 

364  Schwenck,  Peter  N.  K  .   .   .   .  606  Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60    Scott,  J.  McPherson Hagerstown,  Md. 

123  Scott,  Xenophon  C 127  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

374    Scribner,  Ernest  V Insane  Asylum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

383    Seamans,  William  S 16  W.  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

167  Seely,  W.  W S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

165    Seip,  M.  S Easton,  Pa. 

5    Sell,  Edward  H.  M 44  W.  49th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

248    Shakspeare,  Edward  O 1336  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

37    Shapleigh,  Elisha  B 658  N.  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

295    Shapleigh,  John  B 3621  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

313    Shaw,  William  C 135  Wylie  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

24  *Shearer,  James  M Dillsbuig,  Pa. 

565  Shearer,  Niles  H York,  Pa. 

177    Sheldon,  Charles  S Madison,  Wis. 

515  Sherrill,  Edwin  S 141  Fort  Street,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

41    Shoemaker,  J.  V 1519  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

566  Shoemaker,  Levi  I Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

78    Shrady,  George  F 8  E.  66th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

80    Shrady,  John 66  W.  126th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I    Sibbet,  Robert  Lowry Carlisle,  Pa. 

567  Simmons,  Arthur  R 224  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

516  Simmons,  Charles  E  .   .   .   .  742  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

387    Simmons,  ^^illiam  H Bangor,  Me. 

411    Simpson,  Frederic  T .122  High  Street,  Hartfoid,  Conn. 

568  Sinne,  Hans  H 115  Centre  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 

569  Sleeper.  Frank  E Sabatis,  Me. 

637    Sloan,  Henry  H 498  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

310    Sloan,  James  G Monongahela  Citv,  Pa. 

377    Small,  Freeman  E 359  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

44  *Smith,  Albert  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

439    Smith,  A.  Lapthom 68  Beaver  Hall  Terrace,  Montreal,  Can. 

381    Smith,  Andrew  R.  G North  Whitefield.  Me. 

362    Smith,  Charles  D 126  Free  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

128  Smith,  Charles  Gilman  .....  2220  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

582    Smith,  George  E 23  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin,  O. 

606  Smith,  Joseph  R  .   .    Dcp*t  of  California,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

228    Smith,  Thomas  J Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

402    Smith,  Thomas  P Saccarappa,  Me. 

438    Smith,  William  H Shell  Rock,  la. 

168  Smith,  William  Thayer Hanover,  N.  H. 

590    Smock,  Ledru  P 3330  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

119  ♦Snively,  Joseph  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

124  *Snow,  Edwin  M Providence,  R.  L 

292    Spalding,  James  A 627  Congress  Street.  Portland,  Me. 

162    Spare,  John 92  Purchase  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

613    Speed,  J.  N Rushville,  HI' 

608    Springer,  Willard Wilmington,  Del. 
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72  SUhley,  George  D Gettysburg,  Pa. 

409  Stamwood,  Robert  G 231  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

437  Staples,  Allen Dubuque,  la. 

436  Staples,  Geofge  McL Dubuque,  la. 

3  *Steiner,  Lewis  H Baltimore,  Md. 

265  Stellwagen,  Thomas  C  .   .   .   .  1809  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

236  Stevens,  Charles  W 54  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

258  Stevenson,  T.  M 6024  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

8  Stewart,  William  S iSoi  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

220  Stoddard,  E.  V 68  S.  Washington  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

435  Stone,  William  G Elgin.  111. 

631  Storer,  Samuel  T New  Concord,  O. 

614  Stout.  Joseph Ottawa,  IlL 

17  *StTawbndge,  James  D Danville,  Pa. 

434    Strong,  Thomas  D Westfield,  N.  Y. 

115    Stuart,  Francis  H 123  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 

12  Stubbs,  George  E 1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7    Sutton,  R.  Stansbury 419  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

407  Swan,  Charles  E Calais,  Me. 

632  Swift,  Elisha  P Florence,  Wis. 

336  Swift,  William  N 378  County  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

634  Sykes,  Richard  t, Columbus,  Miss. 

234  Tadlock,  A.  B Knoxville,  Tenn. 

617  Talley,  Alexander  N Columbia,  S.  C. 

433  Tappcy.  Ernest  T i4iFortStreet,W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

43a  Taylor,  J.  Landon ' Wheelersburg,  O. 

79  *Taylor,  William  F Philadelphia,  Pa. 

73  *Thacker,  John  A Cincinnati,  O. 

431    Thayer,  Addison  S 639  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

663    Thayer,  H.  W Corry,  Pa. 

77    Thomas,  James  C 107  W.  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

408  Thombs,  Samuel  B Knightville,  Me. 

570  Thompson,  George  E 301  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

430   Thompson,  John  F 601  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

304   Thrasher,  A.  B 157  W.  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

216   Todd.  Williams Ridgefield,  Ct, 

419    Tolman,  Julia Arlington,  Mass. 

668  Tomlinson,  Joseph Roadstown,  N.  J. 

13  Treichler,  C  Galen Honeybrook,  Pa. 

397    Trowbridge,  Edwin  H 54  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

571  Trowbridge,  GrosvenorR State  Hospital,  Danville,  Pa. 

335  Tucker,  Edward  T 258  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

107  Tumbnll,  Charles  S 1719  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

142  Turner,  Joseph  M 413  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

591  Turner,  Svlvester  W Chester.  Ct. 

266  Turner,  Thomas  J Coldwater,  Mich. 

669  Vail,  J.  B 322  W.  Market  Street,  Lima,  O, 

429  ♦Van  Bibber,  W.  C Baltimore,  Md. 

31  Vandeveer,  John  R 301  Carleton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

572  Van  Duyn,  John Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

323  Van  Hook,  Weller 884  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

600  Van  Pelt,  Charles  L Toledo,  O. 

347  Van  Santvoord,  Richard  .   .    .   .  106  W.  I22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ill  Van  Valrah,  W.  W 40  E.  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

602  Vaughan,  Victor  C Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

573  Vennyne,  J.  J.  B 2  Orchard  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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i86    Vinton,  Charles  H Winchester,  Va. 

,624    Voldeng,  M.  Nelson Independence,  la. 

301     Von  Klein,  Carl  H 122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

74    Wagner,  Charles  K 23  Park  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

415    Waldron,  Martha  M *   '  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

428    Walk,  James  W 737  Corinthian  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

404    Walker,  John  E Thomaston,  Me. 

427    Ward,  R.  Halsted 53,  4th  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

426    Warner,  Helen  F 53  Adams  Avenue  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

244  *Warren,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

371    Warren,  Stanley  P 99  Free  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

254  Watson,  William  P 319  York  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

207    Waugh,  William  F 1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

224    Weaver,  J.  K 612  De  Kalb  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 

380  *Webster,  Charles  E Portland,  Me. 

359  *Weed,  Charles  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

264    Weidman,  W.  Murray Reading,  Pa. 

622    Weitz,  Joseph  A Montpelier,  0. 

334    Wells,  George  M Wayne,  Pa. 

394  Weston,  Edward  B 3975  Drezel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III 

395  Wheeler,  George  A Castine,  Me. 

201    Whitbeck,  J.  Ward 209  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

574    Whitcombe,  Charles  R Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

403    Whitney,  Adaline  L 124  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

184    Whittaker,  James  T 100  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

26  *Wickes,  Stephen Orange,  N.  J. 

285    Wight,  Jarvis  S 36  Schermerhom  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

425    Wilcox.  Dorvil  M Falls  Village,  Ct 

545    Wilcox,  Reynold  W 38  E.  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

338    Williams,  A.  O Ottumwa,  la. 

675    Williams,  F.  R De  Lancey,  Pa. 

346    Wilson,  Edwin  F 1 18  E.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  O. 

242    Wilson,  Henry  P.  C 814  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

320    Wilson,  J.  Cornelius 1437  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

544    Wing,  Edgar  D Galesburg,  HI. 

303    Wing,  Elbert 55,  33rd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

139  *Wing,  Theodore  T Susquehanna,  Pa. 

627    Wirt,  William  E Cleveland,  O. 

100    Whitthaus,  Rudolph  A 410  E.  26th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

170    Wolff,  Henry  A Barberton,  South  Africa. 

424  *Wood,  Robert  W Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

642    Woodbridge,  Luther  D Williamstown,  Mass. 

373    Woodman,  Walter 64  Sparks  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

385    Woodside,  Albert St.  George,  Me. 

646    Woolley,  C.  N Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

267    Wordin,  Nathaniel  E 174  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

584    Wright,  Adam  H 30  Gerrard  Street,  E  ,  Toronto,  Can. 

255  Young,  I.  Gilbert  ....  1000  Shackamixon  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

309    Zenner,  Philip 335  W.  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

358    Ziegler,  Samuel  L 1504  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  LIVING  FELLOWS  ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY 

POST  OFFICES  AND  STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

Fort  Huachuca, 

J.  H.  Pauki 
CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno, 

G.  A.  Hare. 
Merced, 

C.  H.  Castle. 
Monte  Vista, 

N.  H.  Chapman. 
Oakland, 

W.  D.  Bidwell. 
Sacramento, 

W.  R.Cloness. 
San  Francisco, 

C.  E.  Blake, 
Emma  S.  Merritt. 
J.  R.  Smith. 

COLORADO. 

Denver, 

Charles  Denison, 
S.  A.  Fisk, 
H.  B.  Landon. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport, 

G.  L.  Porter, 
N.  E.  Wordin. 

Chester, 

S.  W.  Turner. 

Falls  Village. 

D.  M.  Wilcox. 
Hartford, 

F.  T.  Simpson. 
Middletown, 

H.  S.  Noble. 
New  Haven, 

L.  J.  Sanford. 
Noroton, 

W.  F.  French. 
Ridgefield, 

W.  S.  Todd. 
Suffield, 

J.  K.  Mason. 
DELAWARE. 

Milford, 

G.  W.  Marshall. 
Wilmington, 

T.  B.  Bradford, 
Wlllard  Springer. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington, 

G.  N  Acker, 
J.  F.  R.  Appleby, 
J.  S.  Billings, 
W.  C.  Braisted, 
W.  H.  Hawkes, 
J.  T.  Johnson, 
J.  F.  Keeney, 


N.  S.  Lincoln, 
T.  E.  McArdle, 
G.  L.  Magruder. 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, 

J.  McF.  Gaston. 

De  Soto, 

F.  L.  Cato. 
ILLINOIS. 

Belleville, 

A.  M.  Scheel, 

Chicago, 

Edmund  Andrews, 

E.  W.  Andrews, 

F.  T.  Andrews, 

B.  M.  Behrens, 
R.W.  Bishop, 
W.  R.  Cisna, 
Lester  CUrtis, 
N.  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
E.  C.  Dudley, 
A.  R.  Edwards, 
Christian  Fenger, 

G.  F.  Fiske, 
A.  H.  Foster, 
E.  J.  Gardiner, 

D.  W.  Graham, 
W.  K.  Harrison, 
W.  M.  Harsha, 
M.  P.  Hatfield. 

E.  L.  Holmes, 
J.  N.  Hyde, 
G.  S.  Isham, 
W.  W.  Jaggard, 

F.  S.  Johnson, 
S.  J.  Jones, 
Elmer  Lee, 
H.M.  Lyman, 

S.  A.  McWilliams, 
H.  P.  Merriman, 
L.  H.  Mettler, 

D.  T.  Nelson, 
J.  A.  Robison, 
Clarendon  Rutherford, 
H.  H.  Sloan, 

C.  G.  Smith, 
WellerVan  Hook, 

E.  B.Weston, 
Elbert  Wing. 

Elgin, 

W.  G.  Stone. 
Eyanston, 

H.  B.  Hemenway. 
Galesburg, 

E.  D.  Wing. 
Jacksonville, 

C.  George  Jones. 
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Kankakee, 

H.  M.  Bannister. 

Lake  Forest, 

A.  C.  Haven. 
La  Salle, 

E.  J.  Angle. 
Matoon, 

F.  E.  Bell. 
Mendota, 

C.  E.  Cook. 
Neponset, 

J.  H.  Batea. 
Ottawa, 

Joseph  Stout. 
Rush  vi  lie, 

J.  N.  Speed. 
Springfield, 

G.  N.  Kreider, 
A.  E.  Prince. 

Waukegan, 

J.  M.  G.  Carter. 
INDIANA. 

Fort  Wayne. 

G.  W.  McCaakey, 
Lafayette, 

F.  C.  Heath. 
La  Porte, 

G.  L.  Andrew. 
Indianapolis, 

E.  R.  Lewis. 
Marion, 

William  Flynn. 
Shelbyville. 

G.  W.  Fleming. 
Terre  Haute, 

W.  O.  Jenkins, 

IOWA. 

Clinton, 

P.J.  Farnsworth. 

Cresco, 

George  Kessel. 

Des  Moines, 

Woods  Hutchinson, 
J.  F.  Kennedy, 
H.  R.  Page. 

Dnbuque, 

J.  M.  Boothby, 
J.  R.  Guthrie, 
Allen  Staples, 
G.  M.  Staples. 

Grinnell, 

J.  R.  Lewis. 

Independence, 

G.  H.  Hill, 
M.  N.  Voldeng. 

Ottumwa, 

D.  C.  Brockman, 
A.  O.  Williams. 

Shell  Rock, 

W.  H.Smith. 


I     KANSAS, 

Emporfa, 

L.  D.  Jacobs, 

Salina, 

W.  B  I>ewee9. 

Topeka, 

M.  R.  Mitchell. 
KENTUCKY. 

Danville, 

George  Cowan, 
A.  W.  Johnstone, 
J.  M.  Meyer. 

Henderson, 

W.  M.  Hanna, 

Louisville, 

H.  H.  Grant, 
W.  H.  Harris, 
L.  S.  McMurtry, 

Maysville, 

T.  E.  Pickett. 
MAINE. 

Auburn, 

W.  K.  Oakes. 

Augusta, 

H.  B.  Hill. 

Bangor, 

T.  U.  Coe, 
A.  C.  Gibson, 
W.  C.  Mason, 

D.  A.  Robinson, 
W.  H.  Simmons. 

Bath, 

C.  A.  Packard, 
W.  E.  Rice. 

Boothbay, 

F.  H.  Crocker. 

Brook  1  in, 

F.  S.  Herrick. 
Brunswick, 

Alfred  Mitchell. 
Calais, 

C.  E.  Swan. 
Castinc, 

G.  A.  Wheeler. 
Farmington, 

Alfred  Hitchcock. 
Gray, 

E.  A.  McCollistcr. 

Hallowell, 

J.M.  Eveleth. 
Houlton, 

Georv:e  Cary. 
Knightville, 

S.  B.  Thombs. 
Lewiston, 

Alonzo  Gorcelon. 
Lincoln, 

Charles  Fuller. 
Mechanic  Falls, 

E.  F.  Bradford. 
North  Whitefield, 

A.  R.  G.  Smith. 
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North  Yarmouth, 

William  Osgood. 
Portland, 

C.  A.  Baker, 

G.  H.  Cummings, 

W.  L.  Dana, 

F.  H.  Gerrish, 

C.  O.  Hunt, 

H.  H.  Hunt, 

Alfred  King, 

C.  A.  Ring, 

F.  E.  Small, 

C.  D.  Smith, 

J.  A.  Spalding, 

A.  S.  Thayer, 

J.  F.  Thompson, 

S.  P.  Warren. 
Presque  Isle, 

S.  W.  Boone. 
Rockland, 

F.  E.  Hitchcock. 
Sabatis, 

F.  E.  Sleeper. 
Saccarappa, 

T.  P.  Smith. 
Saco, 

W.  T,  Goodale. 
St.  George, 

Albert  Woodside. 
Thomaston, 

J.  E.  Walker. 
Vinal  Haven. 

S.  W.  Phillips. 
Woodford's, 

C.  W.  Foster. 
Yarmouthville, 

A.  H.  Burbank. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, 

C.  C.  Bombaugh, 

F.  I.  S.  Gorgas, 
H.  M.  Hurd, 

H.  P.  C.  Wilson. 
Hagerstown, 

J.  M.Scott. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arlington, 

Julia  Tolman. 
Baldwinsville, 

Everett  Flood. 
Boston, 

Robert  Armory, 

G.  F.  Bigelow, 
V.  Y.  Bowditch, 

F.  H.  Brown, 
Emma  B.  Culbertson, 
H.  O.  Marcy, 

E.  O.  Otis, 
C.  W.  Stevens, 

G.  E.  Thompson, 
C.  R.  Whitcombe, 
Adaline  S.  Whitney. 


Cambridge, 

G.  L.  Goodale, 

D.  A.Sargent, 
Walter  Woodman. 

Cambridgeport, 

A.  P.  Clarke. 

Charlestown, 

C.  K.  Cutter. 

Fall  River, 

W.  T.  Learned, 

Framingham, 

Z.  B.  Adams. 

Lowell, 

J.  C.  Irish. 

New  Bedford, 

J.  De  N.  Hough, 
John  Spare, 
W.  N.  Swift, 

E.  T.  Tucker, 

J.  J.  B.  Vermyne. 

Revere, 

S.  N.  Nelson. 

Somerville, 

Edward  Cowles, 
A.  B.  Dearborn. 

Springfield, 

E.  E.  Maryott. 

Sturbridge, 

W.  G.  Reed, 

Taunton, 

S.  D.  Presbrey. 

Williamstown, 

L.  D.  Woodbridge. 

Worcester, 

G.  M.  FosVett, 
J.  O.  Marble, 
J.  G.  Park, 
C.  A.  Peabody, 
C.  H.  Perry, 
J.  B.  Rich. 
E.  V.  Scribner, 
E.  H.  Trowbridge. 
MICHIGAN. 

Agricultural  College, 
R.  C.  Kedzie. 

Ann  Arbor, 

W.J.  H'erdman, 
J.  N.  Martin, 
V.  C.  Vaughan. 

Battle  Creek, 

A.  H.  Kimball. 
Bay  City, 

R.  W.  Erwin. 
Cold  Water, 

T.  J.  Turner. 
Detroit, 

B.  P.  Brodie, 
Leartus  Connor, 

C.  A.  Devendorf, 
J.  E.  Emerson, 
Johann  Flintermann, 
C.  W.  Hitchcock, 
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J.  G.  Johnson, 

Herman  Kiefer, 

E.  S.  Sherrill, 

E.  T.  Tappey, 

Helen  F.  Warner. 
Drenthe, 

Elias  De  Spelder. 
Grand  Rapids, 

Eugene  Boise, 

Reuben  Peterson. 
Houghton, 

Adam  Overfield. 
Ishpenning, 

T.  A.  Felch. 
Jackson, 

C.  H.  Lewis. 
Lake  Linden, 

E.  B.  Patterson. 
Marshall, 

H.  L.  Joy, 
Port  Huron, 

H.  R.  Mills. 
Stephenson, 

J.  B.  Brasseur. 
Union  City, 

H.  F.  Ewers. 

MINNESOTA. 

Fairibault, 

A.  C.  Rogers, 
Granger, 

J.  H.  Darey. 
Minneapolis, 

G.  F.  French, 

C.  H.  Hunter. 
St.  Cloud, 

W.  L.  Beebe. 
St.  Paul, 

C.  H.  Alden, 

Archibald  McLaren. 
MISSISSIPPL 

Columbus, 

R.  L.  Sykes. 
MISSOURL 

Kansas  City, 

E.  W.  Schauffler. 
St.  Louis, 

J.  S.  B.  Alleyne, 
Adolf  Alt, 
C.  E.  Briges, 
G.  J.  Engelman, 

A.  E.  Ewing, 

F.  R.  Fry, 
John  Green, 
J.C.  Mulhall, 
E.  M.  Nelson, 
M.  H.  Post, 

J.  B.  Shapleigh. 
Webster  Groves, 

B.  J.  Bristol, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Groveton, 

C.  C.  O'Brien. 


Hanover, 

C.  P.  Frost, 

W.  T.  Smith. 
Manchester, 

L  B.  How. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Bridgeton, 

H.  W.  Elmer. 

M.  K.  Elmer, 

J.  H.  Moore, 

T.J.  Smith. 

East  Orange, 

Anna  H. Johnson. 
Elizabeth, 

George  Peck. 
Jersey  City, 

W.  P.  Watson. 
Montclair, 

J.  J.  H.  Love. 
Morris  Plains, 

L.  L.  Mial.  ^ 

Newark, 

R.  G.  Stamwood, 

C.  K.  Wagner. 
New  Brunswick, 

H.  R.  Baldwin. 
Roadstown, 

E.  S.  Fitz, 
Joseph  Tomlinson. 

Tenafly, 

J.  B.  W.  Lansing. 

Trenton, 

William  Elmer,  Jr., 
W.  W.  L.  Phillips, 
H.  H.  Sinne. 

Washington, 

J.  S.  Cook. 

NEW  YORK. 

Bath  Beach, 

Teunis  Schenck. 

Brook  13m, 

W.  W.  Browning, 
G.  R.  Butler, 
H.  A.  Fairbaim, 
G.  G.  Hopkins, 
Alexander  Hutchins, 
Charles  Jewett, 
J.  C.  Lester. 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
J.  F.  Moore. 
L.  S.  Pilcher, 
Alexander  Rae, 
P.  L.  Schenck, 

F.  H.  Stuart, 
J.  M.  Turner, 

J.  R.  Vanderveer, 
J.  S.  Wight. 

Buffalo, 

J.  W.  Grosvenor, 
Lucien  Howe, 
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A.  W.  Hurd, 

H.  G.  Matzinger. 
Cooperstown, 

Horace  Lathrop. 
Elmira, 

H.  Dc  V.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Flatbush, 

N.  A.  Baldwin. 
Gloversville, 

P.  R.  Furbcck. 
Ithaca, 

Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
Jamestown. 

M.  N.  Bemus. 
Lowville, 

J.  D.  Kelly. 
Newburgh, 

C.  N.  Woollcy. 
New  York. 

M.  J.  Asch, 

E.  J.  Bermingham, 

H.  M.  Biggs, 

David  Brekes, 

E.  B.  Bronson, 
L.  D.  Bulkley, 
T.  H.  Burchard, 
T.  M.  L.  Chrystie, 
T.  M.  Coan, 

C.  L.  Dana, 
O.  C.  S.  Davies, 
W.  S.  Dennett, 
J.  C.  Edgar, 
J.  A.  Fordyce, 
G.  H.  Fox, 
J.  H.  Fruiinfght, 
A.  G.  Gerster, 
A.  L.  Gihon, 
Alexander  Hadden, 
A.  B.  Judson, 
C.  A.  Kinch, 

C.  H.  Knight, 

Daniel  Lewis, 
R.  P.  Lincoln, 
H.  B.  Millard, 
P.  A.  Morrow, 
W.  J.  Morton, 
G.  G.  Needham, 
A.  L.  Ranney, 
L  B.  Read, 

F.  W.  Ring, 

A.  D.  Rockwell, 

D.  B.St.  J.  Roosa, 
T.  E.  Satterthwaite, 
R.  H.  Say  re, 
Warren  Schoonover, 
W.  S.  Seamans, 

E.  H.  M.  Sell, 

G.  F.  Sbrady, 
John  Shrady, 
C.  E.  Simmons, 
J.  C.  Thomas, 


R.  Van  Santvoord, 
W.  W.  Van  Valzah, 
R.  W.  Wilcox, 
R.  A.  Witthaus, 

Oneida, 

G.  W.  Miles, 

Rochester, 

F.  F.  Dow, 
Wheelock  Rider, 

E.  V.  Stoddard, 
J.  W.  Whitbeck. 

Schnectady, 

W.  T.  Clute, 

Scotia, 

N.  S.  Cheeseman. 

Sing  Sing, 

W.  H.  Helm, 
R.  L.  Parsons. 

Stony  Point, 

William  Govan. 

Syracuse, 

W.  H.  Dunlap, 
J.  L.  Heffron, 
John  Van  Duyn. 

Troy, 

Mahlon  Felter, 
R.  H.  Ward. 

Utica, 

A.  R.  Simmons. 

Westfield, 

T.  D.  Strong. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Reidsville, 

F.  M.  Matthews. 
OHIO. 

Chillicothe, 

G.  S.  Franklin, 
J.  W.  Lash. 

Cincinnati, 

P.  S.  Conner, 
A.  C.  Kemper, 
G.  S.  Mitchell, 
W.  W.  Seely, 
A.  B.  Thrasher, 
J.  T.  Whittaker, 
Philip  Zenner. 

Cleveland, 

H.J.  Herri ck, 
B.L.  Mlllikin, 
X.  C.  Scott, 
C.  H.  Von  Klein, 
W.  E.  Wirt. 

Columbus, 

T.  F.  Wilson. 

Lima, 

J.  B.  Vail. 

Montpelier, 

J.  A.  Weiti. 

New  Concord, 

S.  T.  Storer. 

Oberlin, 

G.  E.  Smith. 
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Painesville, 

C.  F.  House. 
Portsmouth, 

D.  B.  Cotton. 
Russellville, 

J.  N.  Salisbury. 
Sandusky, 

C.  H.  Merz. 
Toledo, 

C.  L.  Van  Pelt. 
Urbana, 

T.  F.  Moses. 
Wheelersburg, 

J.  L.  Taylor. 
Youngstown, 

H.  H.  Habn. 
Zanesville, 

J.  C.  Crossland. 

OREGON. 

Portland, 

Richmond  Kelly. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Aaronsburg, 

C.  S.  Musser. 

Allentown, 

Orlando  Fegley, 
H.  A.  Grim, 
H.  H.  Herbst. 

Bryn  Mawr, 

G.  E.  Abbott. 

Carlisle, 

S.  L.  Diven, 
R.  L.  Sibbet. 

Chester, 

F-  R.  Graham. 

Corry, 

H.  W.  Thayer. 

Danville, 

C.  B.  Mayberry, 
G.  R.  Trowbridge. 

De  Lancey, 

F.  R.  Williams. 
Dixmont, 

W.  B.  Ewing. 
East  Brady, 

R.  Robinson. 

Easton, 

E.  M.  Green, 
Traill  Green, 
Charles  Mclntire, 
J.  W.  Moore, 
Isaac  Ott, 

M.  S.  Seip. 

Freeport, 

J.  F.  McCulloch. 
Germantown, 

James.  Darrach. 
Gettysburg. 

G.  D.  Stahley. 

Greensburg, 

W.  J.  K.  Kline. 


Harrisburg, 

J.  Z.  Gerhard. 

G.  W.  Reily. 
Hecktown, 

R.  H.  Beck. 
Hellertown, 

Alfred  Brown. 
Helvetia, 

S.  M.  Free. 
Holidaysburg, 

Crawford  Irwin. 
Honey  brook, 

C.  G.  Treichler. 
Lewisburg, 

G.  G.  Grofi. 
Monongahela  City, 

J.  G.  Sloan. 
Montrose, 

C.  C.  Halsey. 
Norristown, 

J.  K.  Weaver. 
Oaks, 

C.  W.  Gumbes. 
New  Haven, 

Ellis  Phillips, 
Philadelphia, 

H-  B.  Allyn. 

W.  B.  Atkinson, 

G.  F.  Baker, 

J.  M.  Barton, 

R.  R.  Bunting, 

C.  E.  Cadwalader, 

F.  D.  Castle, 
H.  W.  Cattell, 

J.  H.  W.  Chestnut, 
R.  A.  Cleeman, 
James  Collins, 
L.  J.  Deal, 
T.  M.  Drysdale, 
R.J.  Dunglisoo, 
W.  R.  Dunton, 
H.  E.  Dwight, 
Hugo  Engel, 
H.  Y.  Evans, 
Frank  Fisher, 
W.  H.  Ford, 
W.  J.  Gibson, 
E.  B.  Gleason, 

G.  M.  Gould, 
H.  F.  Hansen, 
G.  C.  Harlan, 
L.  D.  Harlow, 
T.  S.  Harper, 
R.  J.  Hess, 

J.  W.  Holland, 
Edward  Jackson, 
R.  H.  Johnson, 
P.  D  Keyser, 
H.  H.  Kynett, 
Ernest  Laplace, 
Henry  Leaman, 
Benjamin  Lee, 
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C.  R.  Marshall, 
G.  M.  Marshall, 
G.  R.  Morehouse, 
E.J.  Morris, 
J.  C.  Morris, 
F.  A.  Packard, 
J.  H.  Packard, 
W.  H.  Pancoast, 
Theophilus  Parvin, 
C.  B.  Penrose, 
William  Pepper, 

F.  M.  Perkins, 
P.  J.  Pontius, 

G.  A.  Rex, 

J.  B.  Roberts, 
E.  I.  Santee, 
P.  J.  Sartain, 
P.  N.  K.  Schwenk, 
E.  O.  Shakspeare, 
E.  B.  Shapleigh, 
J.  V.  Shoemaker, 
L.  P.  Smock, 
T.  C.  Stellwagen, 
W.  S.  Stewart, 
G.  E.  Stubbs, 
C.  S.  Turnbull, 
J.  W.  Walk, 
W.  F.  Waugh, 
J.  C-  Wilson, 
J.  G.  Young, 
S.  L.  Ziegler. 

Pittsburg, 

G.  W.  Allyn, 
J.  G.  Connell, 
C.  E.  Cummings, 
T.  D.  Davis, 
J.  N.  Dickson, 
J.  M.  Duff, 
W.  D,  Kearns, 
J.  A.  Lippincott, 
T.  M.  T.  McKennan, 
W.  C.  Shaw, 
J.  M.  Stevenson, 
R.  S.  Sutton. 

Pottsville, 

J.  T.  Carpenter, 
A.  H.  Halberstadt. 

Reading, 

A.  B.  Dundor, 
Francis  Muhlenberg, 
W.  F.  Muhlenberg, 
W.  M.  Weidman. 

Scranton, 

H.  V.  Logan. 

Sewickly, 

S.  D.  Jennings. 

Shamokin, 

J.  M.  Maurer. 

South  Bethlehem, 
W.  L.  Estes. 

Warren, 

John  Curweii, 


Wayne, 

G.  M.  Wells. 
West  Conshohocken, 

William  McKenzie. 
Wilkes-Barre, 

O.  F.  Harvey, 

L.  I.  Shoemaker. 
Wyoming, 

C.  P.  Knapp. 
York, 

E.  W.  Meisenhelder, 
N.  H.  Shearer. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence, 

G.  W.  Carr, 
J.  W.  C.  Ely, 
A.  E.  Ham, 
G.  D.  Hersey, 
H.  G.  Miller, 
Charles  O'Leary, 
G.  W.  Porter, 
Helen  C.  Putnam. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston, 

W.  H.  Huger. 

Cheraw, 

Cornelius  Kollock. 

Columbia, 

A.  N.  Talley. 
TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville, 

A.  B.  Tadlock. 

Nashville, 

J.  R.  Buist, 
G.  W.  Hale, 
J.  B.  Lindsley, 
W.  L.  Nichol. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas, 

L.  L.  Dr^ane. 
VERMONT. 

Woodstock, 

F.  T.  Kidder. 
VIRGINIA. 

Hampton, 

Martha  M.  Waldron. 
Lancaster,  C.  H., 

E.  E.  Barnum. 
Winchester, 

C.  H.  Vinton. 
WASHINGTON. 

Vaughan, 

Joseph  Coblentx. 
WISCONSIN. 

Florence, 

E.  P.  Swift. 
Madison, 

J.  E.  Davies, 

C.  S.  Sheldon. 
CANADA. 

Montreal, 

G.  W.  Major, 
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H.  L.  Reddy, 
A.  L.  Smith. 
Toronto, 

R.  A.  Reeve, 
A.  H.  Wright. 
ENGLAND. 

London, 

H.  W.  Jones. 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
Honolulu, 

N.  B.  Emerson. 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Barberton, 

H.  A.  Wolff. 
Erratum.    Insert  F.  L,  DuBais  under 
IVashington^  D,  C, 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  ARRANGED  BY  COLLEGES.* 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE. 
(See  Western  Reserve.) 
Marshall,  G.  M.— 1883 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 
Doane,  L.  Leo. — 1884 
Millikin,  B.  L.— 1874 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 
•Allen,  Nathan— 1836 
Collins,  James — 1858 
Dow,  F.  F.— 1874 
Fiske,  G.  F.— 1881 
Fitz,  E.  S.— 1871 
♦Flint,  Kendall— 1831 
Foskett,  G.  M.— 1878 
Goodale,  G.  L.— 1860 
Graham,  F.  R. — 1847 
Heath,  F.  C— 1878 
Hitchcock,  Edw.  Jr.— 1878 
Lewis,  E.  R. — 1861 
Lincoln,  R.  P — 1862 
Nelson,  D.  T.— 1861 
Parsons,  R.  L. — 1853 
Peabody,  C.  A.— 1868 
Pratt,  H.  D.  V.— 1878 
Rae,  Alexander — 1883 
Simmons,  A.  R. — 1871 
Small,  F.  E.— 1877 
Spare,  John — 1838 
Wolff,  H.  A.— 1874 

ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 
Flynn,  William — 1874 
McCaskev,  G.  W.— 1881 

BATES  COLLEGE. 

McCollister,  E.  A.— 1879 
Scribner,  E.  V.— 1878 
Sleeper,  F.  E. — 1867 
Smith,  T.  P.— 1874 

BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Merriman,  H.  P. — 1863 
Simmons,  C.  E. — i86i 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 
Adams,  Z.  B. — 1849 
•Allen,  W.H.— 1833 
Baker,  C.  A.— 1878 
Boothby,  J.  M.— 1873 
Burbank,  A.  H. — 1843 


Cary,  George — 1860 
Coe,  T.  U.— 1857 
Crocker,  F.  H.— 1877 
Cummings,  G.  H. — 187a 
Da  vies,  O.  C.  S. — 1879 
Dearborn,  A.  B. — 1863 
Dennett,  W.  S.— 1871 
Eveleth,  J.  M.— 1849 
Fuller,  Charles— 1865 
Garcelon,  Alonzo— 1836 
Gerrish.  F.  H.— 1866 
Gibson,  A.  C— 1883 
Goodale,  W.  T.— 1874 
Hale,  G.  W.— 1869 
Hill,  H.  B.— 1873 
Hitchcock,  Alfred— 1881 
Hitchcock,  F.  E.— 1868 
•Hodgdon,  R.  L — 1845 
Howe,  Luclen — 1870 
Hunt,  C.  O.— 1S61 
Hunt,  H.  H— 1862 
Hunter,  C.  H.— 1874 
Jewctt,  Charles — 1864 
Mitchell,  Alfred— 1859 
Moses,  T.  F.— 1857 
Oakes,  W.  K.— 1870 
Osgood,  William — 1846 
Packard,  C.  A.— 1848 
Phillips.  G.'W.— 1878 
Reed,  W.  G.— 1874, 
Rice,  W.  E.— 1875 
Ring,  C.  A.— 1868 
Ring,  F.  W.  -1869 
Robinson,  D.  A.— 1873 
Sargent,  D.  A.— 1875 
Smith.  A.  R.  G.— 1863 
Stamwood,  R.  G.— 1875 
Stubbs,  G.  E.— 1861 
Swan,  C.  E.— 1844 
Walker,  J.  E.— 1881 
•Webster,  C.  E.— 1866 
Weston,  E.  B.— 1870 
Wheeler,  G.  A.— 1856 
Woodside,  Albert— 1869 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 
Carr,  G.  W.— 1857 


*This  list  is  prepared  so  that  any  Fellow  may  readily  ascertain  who,  of  his  Fellow 
Alumni,  are  members  of  the  Academy.  If  any  college  is  represented  only  by  a  single 
alumnus  it  is  omitted  from  the  list. 
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*CaswelI,  E.  T.— 1853 
Clarke,  A.  P— 1860 
Ely,  J.  W.  C— 1842 
Ham,  A.  E.--1864 
Hansen,  H.  F.— 1877 
Hawkes,  W.  H.— 1867 
Hersey,  G.  0.-1869 
Judson,  A.  B. — 1859 
Kollock,  Cornelius — 1845 
Learned,  W.  T.— 1882 
Maryott,  E.  E. — 1870 
Miller,  H.  G.— 1860 
^Morton,  Lloyd — 1849 
Perry,  C.  H  .—1859 
Porter,  G.  L.— 1859 
Porter,  G.  W.— 1870 
•Snow,  E.  M.— 1845 
Tucker.  E.  T.— 1871 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
Pontius,  P.  J.— 1888 
Schwenk,  P.  N.  K.— 1876 
Weaver,  J.  K.— 1861 
Ziegler,  S.  L.— 1880 

CENTRE  COLLEGE 

of  Kentucky. 
Cowan,  George— 1 85 1 
Grant,  H.  H.— 1875 
Hanna,  W.  M.— 1858 
Johnstone,  A.  W.— 1872 
Kemper,  A.  C  —1855 
McMurtry,  L.  S.— 1870 
Meyer,  j'  M. — 1840 
Pickett,  T.  E.— 1860 
Speed,  J.  N.— 1853 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY. 

Flood,  Everett — 1879 
Foster,  C.  W.— 1871 
Herrick.  F.  S.— 1880 
King,  Alfred— 1883 
Marble,  J.  O.— 1863 
Smith,  C.  D.— 1877 
Staples,  G.  M. — 1849 
•Wood.  R.  W.— 1829 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 
•Agnew,  C.  R.— 1849 
•Clark,  C.  F.— 1863 
Moore,  J.  F. — 1859 
Say  re,  R.  H.— 1881 
Shrady,  John — 1849 
Witthaus,  R.  A.— 1867 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 
Conner,  P.  S. — 1859 
Cowles,  Edw.— 1859 
Dana,  C.  L. — 1872 
Dudley,  E  C— 1873 
Ewing,A.  E.— 1878 
Foster,  A.  H.— 1863 
Frost,  C.  P.— 1852 
Govan,  William — 1839 
Grosvenor,  J.  W. — 1859 
Harlow,  L.  D.— 1843 
How,  L.  B.— 1860 


Irish,  J.  C— 1868 
Kimball,  A.  H.— 1873 
Lester,  J.  C— 1877 
Lincoln,  N.  S. — 1850 
Ranney,  A.  L. — 1868 

Spalding,  J.  A.— 1866 

Thombs,  S.  B.— 1877 

Thompson,  G.  E.— 1879 
Thompson,  J.  F.— 1882 
Trowbridge,  E.  H.— 1881 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 
Harlan,  G.  C— 1855 
Marshall,  G.  W.— 1874 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE. 

•Bulkeley,J.  E.— 1842 
Cisna,  W.  R.— 1863 
Diven,  S.  L.— 1878 

•Foulke,  L.  W— 1829 
Gorgas,  F.  I.  S.— 1854 

Jaggard,  W.  W.— 1877 
Jones,  S.  J. — 1857 
Kennedy,  J.  F.— 1855 
Shakspeare,  E.  O.— 1867 

•Shearer,  J.  M.— 1853 
Shearer,  N.  H.— 1864 
Shoemaker,  J.  V.— 1872 

♦Snively.J.  C— 1856 

♦Wing,  T.  T.— 1864 
FRANKLIN  &  MARSHALL. 
(See  Marshall.) 
Dundor,  A.  B. — 1862 

•Gerhard,  A.  S.— 1861 
Gerhard,  J.  Z.— 1864 
Leaman,  Henry— 1859 
Musser,  C.  S.— 1878 

•Newcomet,  H.  W.— 1862 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY. 
Laplace,  Ernest— 1879 

•O' Donovan,  Chas.  Jr.— 1878 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 
Butler,  G.  R.— 1877 
Ewers,  H.  F.— 1850 
Lathrop,  Horace — 1846 
Miles,  G.  W.— 1873 
Millard,  H.  B.— 1855 
Nelson,  E.  M.— 1868 
Stone,  W.  G.— 1875 
Turner,  J.  M.— 1838 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
Amory,  Robert — 1863 
Bombaugh,  C.  C— 1850 

♦Bowditch,  H.  I.— 1828 
Bowditch,  V.  Y.— 1875 
Briggs,  C.  E.— 1853 
Brown,  F.  H.— 1857 
Dana.  W.  L.— 1883 

♦Dunster,  E.  S.— 1856 

♦Dyer,  Ezra— 1857 

•Farnham,  H.  P.— 1843 
French,  G.  F.— 1859 
Green,  John— 1S55 
Holmes,  E.  L.— 1849 
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Hough,  G.  de  N.— 1881 
Mason,  W.  C. — 1874 
Morton,  W.  J.— 1867 
Nelson,  S.  N.--1878 
Otis,  E.  O.— 1871 
Park,  J.  G.— 1858 
Penrose,  C.  B.--1881 
Peterson,  Reuben — 1885 
Presbrey,  S.  D.— 1860 
Seamans,  W.  S. — 1877 
Simmons,  W.  H. — 1869 
Smith,  C.  G.— 1847 
Staples,  Allen — 1881 
Stephens,  C.  W.— 1S60 
Swift.  W.  N.— 1877 
Thayer,  A.S.— 1881 
Woodman,  Walter — 1875 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 
Martin,  J.  N.— 1880 
Weitz,  J.  A.— 1876 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 
Jones,  C.  G. — 1854 
Keeney,  J.  F.— 1882 
Prince,  A.  E. — 1874 
Wing,  E.  D.— 1871 
Wing,  Elbert— 1875 

UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA. 
Mitchell,  G.  S.— 1873 
Parvin,  Theophilus— 1847 

IOWA  COLLEGE. 

Hill,  G.  H.— 187X 
Kessel,  George — 1883 
Lewis,  J.  R.— 1882 

JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 
(See  Washington  &  Jefierson.) 
•Bush,  L.  P.— 1831 
Dickson,  J.  N.— 1866 
Irwin,  Crawford — 1844 
Jennings,  S.  D. — 1864 
Johnson,  J.  G. — 1863 
Kearns,  W.  D. — 1851 
♦Kerr,  J.  W.-1833 
Kline,  W.  J.  K-  -i860 
Mitchell,  M.  R.— 1862 
Robinson,  R. — 1862 
Sloan,  J.  G. — 1862 
Stevenson,  J.  M. — 1854 
Stewart,  W.  S.— 1860 
Sutton,  R.  S.~i862 
♦Van  Bibber,  W.  C— 1841 

KENYON  COLLEGE. 

•McBride.  T.  A.— 1867 
Wilson,  E.  F.— 1882 

KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Chapman,  N.  H. — 1876 
Hurd,  A.  W.— i88o 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

Appleby,  J.  F.  R.— 1864 
Baldwin,  N.  A.— 1858 
Brown,  Alfred— 1868 
Cattell,  H.  W.— 1883 
DuBois,  F.  L.— 1858 


Edgar,  J.  C— 1882 
Green,  E.  M.— 1883 
•Green,  J.  T.— 1885 
Harvev.  O.  F.— 1871 
Hess,  R.  J.— 1867 
Knapp,  C.  P.— 1879 
Logan,  H.  V.— 1876 
Love,  J.  J.  H.— 1851 
Mclntire,  Charles— 1868 
McKenzie,  William— 1866 
Marshall,  C.  R.— 1881 
Maurer,  J.  M.— 1884 
*Miner,  J.  L.— 1878 
Moore,  J.  W.— 1864 
•Sandt,  John— 1846 
Seip,  M.  S.— 1868 
Springer,  Willard— 1871 
Swift.  E.  P.— 1886 
Wagner,  C.  K.— 1842 
Walk,  J.  W.— 1875 
Wells,  G.  M.— 1877 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 
Darey.J.  H.— 1880 
*MacDonnell,  R.  Lea— 1873 
Major,  G.  W.— 1870 
Reddy,  H.  L.— 1873 

MADISON  UNIVERSITY. 
Heffron,  J.  L.— 1873 
Kelly,  J.  D.— 1870 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 
Beebe,  W,  L.— 1870 
Cotton,  D.  B.— 1853 
Franklin,  G.  S.— 1859 
Salisbury,  J.  N. — 1849 

MARSHALL  COLLEGE. 
(See  Franklin  &  Marshall.) 
Coblentz,  Joseph— 1848 
Halberstadt,  A.  H.— 1850 
•Kieffer,  S.  B  — 1848 
•Steiner,  L.  H.— 1846 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

Andrew,  G.  L.— 1841 
Billings,  J.  S,— 1857 
Stout,  Joseph— 1842 
Vail,  J.  B.— 1868 
•Warren,  Charles— 1860 
Whittaker,J.T.— 1863 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 
Allyn,  G.  W.— 1872 
Andrews,  Edmund — 1849 
Braisted,  W.  C— 1883 
Brodie,  B.  P.— 1882 
Felch,  T.  A.— 1871 
Hahn.  H.  H.— 1875 
Herdman,  W.  J.— 1872 
Hitchcock,  C.  W.— 1880 
Hurd,  H.  M.— 1863 
•Johnson,  H.  A.— 1849 
Landon,  H.  B.— 1861 
Lewis,  C.  H.— 1862 
McWilliams,  S.  A.— x86i 
Mills,  H.  R.— 1861 
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Pilchcr,  L.  S.~x862 
Sherrill,  E.  S.— 1880 
Sloan,  H.  H.— 1862 
Smith,  J.  R.— 1848 
Tappcy,  E.  T.— 1873 
Taylor,  J.  L.— 1863 
Van  Hook,  Weller~x884 
Van  Pelt,  C.  L.— 1876 
Vaughan,  V.  C.--1875 
Woolley.  C.  N.--1866 
MONMOUTH  COLLEGE, 

•Given,  O.  G.— 1867 
Graham,  D.  W.— 1870 
Robison,  J.  A.-— 1877 
MT.  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 
Lee,  C.  C— 1856 
O'Leary,  Charles— 1852 
MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE. 
Beck.  R.  H.— 1871 
Herbst,  H.  H.--X878 
Muhlenberg.  W.  F.— 1868 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
Lindsley,  J.  B.— 1830 
Nichol,  W.  L.— 1845 
COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
Bradford,  T.  B.— 1881 
Elmer,  H.W.— 1866 
Elmer,  M.  K.— 1882 

•Elmer,  William— 1832 
Elmer,  William  Jr.— i86i 
Evans,  H.  Y.— 1855 
Ford,  W.  H.— 1860 

•Foulkes,  J.  F.— 1849 
Gibson,  W.J. -1880 

•Green,  J.  S.— 1848 
Harris,  W.  H.— 1857 
Helm,  W.  H.— 1860 
Johnson,  R.  H.— 1868 

•Knox,  J.  S. — 1860 

•Little,  W.  S.— 1869 
McLaren,  Archibald— 1880 
Moore,  J.  H. — 1877 
Morehouse,  G.  R.— 1848 

•Mdlford,  I.  B.— 1865 
Phillips,  W.  W.  L.— 1848. 

♦Rea,  J.  C— 1869 

•Ryerson,  Thomos — 1840 

*Schultz.  S.  S.— 1852 
Smock,  L.  P. — 1879 

•Strawbridge,  J.  D.— 1844 
Van  Duyn,  John — 1862 
Van  Valiah,  W.  W.— 1873 

•Weed,  C.  L.— 1880 
Wilson,  H.  P.  C.  Jr.— 1848 
Wilson,  J.  C— 1867 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 
Brekes,  David— 1862 
Burchard,  T.  H.— 1869 

•Cocks,  D.  C.  —1872 
Fruitnight,J  H.— 1872 
Kinch,  C.  A.— 1870 


Mettler.  L.  H.— 1883 
Needham,  G.  G.— 1862 
♦Pinckney,  Howard— 1856 
Van  Santvoord,  R. — 1872 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
•Dodge,  D.  A.— 1848 
Schenck,  P.  L. — 1862 
Vanderveer,  J.  R. — 1850 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
•Lente,  F.  D.— 1845 
Mial,  L.  L.— 1881 
Sykes,  R.  L.— 1860 

NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY. 
Andrews,  E.  W.— 1878 
Andrews,  F.  T.— 1881 
Bannister,  H.  M. — 1863 
Bates,  J.  H.— 1875 
Castle,  C.  H.— 1872 
Cook,  C.  E.— 1879 
Davis,  N.  S.  Jr.— 1880 
Edwards,  A.  R.— 1888 
Hemenway,  H.  B. — 1879 
Johnson,  F.  S. — 1878 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Boise.  Eugene — 1867. 
Kedzie,  R.C.— 1847 
Patterson,  E.  B.— 1880 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY. 

Erwin,  R.  W.— 1868 
Lash,  J.  W.— 1875 
Zenner,  Philip— 1870 

OHIO  WESLEYAN 

UNIVERSITY. 
Crossland,  J.  C— 1884 
Free,  S.  M.— 1877 
Fry,  F.  R.— 1877 
Gould,  G.  M.— 1872 
Kreider,  G.  N.— 1877 
Lee,  Elmer — 1877 
Williams,  F.  R.— 1878 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 
Acker,  G.  N.— 1872 
Fegley,  Orlando— 1863 
Grim,  H.  A. — 1852 
Jacobs,  L.  D.— 1863 
Meisenhelder,  E.  W. — 1864 
Muhlenberg,  Francis — 1864 
Scott,  J.  M. — 1871 
Sell,  E.  H.  M.— 1856 
Sibbett,  R.  L.— 1856 
Stahley,  G.  D.— 1871 
Treichler,  C.  G.— 1862 
Weidman,  W.  M.— 1856 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Abbott,  G.  E.— 1871 
Allyn,  H.  B.— 1882 
Asch,  M.  I.— 1852 
Baker,  G.  F.— 1884 
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Cadwalader,  C.  E.— 1885 
Carpenter,;.  T.— 1852 
Castle,  F.  P.— 1864 
Cleeman,  R.  A.— 1859 
Darracb,  James— 1850 
Deal,  L.  A.  i860 
DuDglison,  R.  J. — 1852 
Dunton,  W.  R— 1850 
Gleason,  E.  B.— 1875 
Gumbes,  C.  W.--1861 
Harper,  T.  S.— 1840 
*Hat£eld,  Nathan— 1863 
•Hodge,  H.  L.— 1855 
Lee,  Benjamin — 185a 
Morris,  E.  J.— 1883 
Morris,  J.  C. — 1851 
Packard,  F.  A.— i88a 
Packard,;.  H.— 1850 
Pepper,  William-.i862        • 
Roberts,  J.  B.— 1871 
Santee,  E.  I.— 1863 
Sartain,  P.  J.— 1885 
•Smith,  A.  H.— J853 
•Taylor,  W.  F.— 1842 

PHILADELPHIA 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Atkinson,  W.  B.— 1850 
Barton,  J.  M.— 1865 
Bunting,  R.  R.— 1853 
Chestnut,  J.  H.  W.— 1867 
•EUsberg,  Louis— 1855 
Fisher,  Frank— 1871 
Glhon,  A.  L.— 1850 
•Levis.  R.  J.— 1845 
Rex,  G.  A.— 1862 
Stellwagen,  T.  C— 1859 
TurnbuTl,  C.  S.— 1868 
Turner,  T.  J.— 1853 
Vinton,  C.  H.— 1865 
Young.  I.  G. — 1859 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

ROCHESTER. 
Fox,G.  H.— 1867 
Rider,  Wheelock— 1883 
Whitbeck,  J.  W.— 1867 

RUTGER'S  COLLEGE. 

Baldwin,  H.  R.— 1849 
Bemus,  M.  N. — 1855 
Watson.  W.  P.— 1875 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY. 
AIleyne,J.  S.  B.— 1845 
Mulhall,  J.  C— 1869 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 
Buist,  J.  R.— 1854 
Gaston,  J.  M.— 1843 
Hugers,  W.  H.— 1846 
Taliey,  A.  N.— 1848 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 
Dunlap,  W.  H.— 1875 
Haven,  A.  C* — 1877 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
Ruve,  R.  A.— 1862 


Wright,  A.  H.— 1866 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

Chrystie,  T.  M.  L.— 1863 
French,  W.  F.— 1879 
Stoddard,  E.  V.— 1860 

TUFT'S  COLLEGE. 

Bradford,  E.  F.— 1867 
Cutter,  C.  K.— 1872 
Mayberry,  C  B.— 1883 
Noble,  H.  S.— 1869 
O'Brien,  C.  C— 1870 
Wight,  J.  S.— 1861 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

Cheeseraan,  N.  S. — 1856 
Clute,  W.  T.— 1873 
Cook,  J.  S.— 1853 
Felter,  Mahlon— 1857 
Furbeck,  P.  R.— 1851 
Hadden,  Alex. — 1855 
'Hamilton,  F.  H.— 1829 
Jackson,  Edward— 1874 
Joy,  H.  L.— 1844 
•Mitchell,  C.  L.— 1831 
Overfield,  Adam— 1862 
Rutherford,  Clarendon-1876 
Schenck,  Teunis— 1859 
Schoonover,  Warren — 1864 
•Wickes,  Stephen— 1831 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Culbertson,  E.  B.— 1877 
Johnson,  A.  H. — 1877 
Merritt,  E.  S.— 1877 
Putnam,  H.  C— 1878 
Tolman,  Julia— 1876 
Waldron,  M.  M.— 1872 
Warner,  H.  F.— 1868 
Whitney,  A.  S.— 1873 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 
•Baxter,  J.  W.— 1859 
Bishop,  R.  W.— 1877 
Farns worth,  P.  J.— 1854 
Kidder,  F.  T.— 1880 
Strong.  T.  D.— 1848 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 
(See  Washington  &  Jefferson.) 
*Benham,  S.  W.— i86i 

Phillips,  Ellis— 1864 
♦Reed,  J.  A.— 1842 

WASHINGTON&JEFFERSON. 
(See  Jefferson  &  Washington.) 
Borland,  M.  H.— 1873 
Davis,  T.  D.— 1866 
Ewing,  W.  B.— 1881 
Flemmg,  G.  W.— 1865 
McKennan,  T.  M.  T. — 1879 
•Reed,  T.  B.— 18§2 
Scott,  X.  C— 1865 
Shaw,  W.  C— x86o 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 
Engelman,  G.  J. — 1867 
Post,  M.  H  — 1872 
Scheel,  A.  M.— 1872 
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Shapleigh,  J.  B.— 1878 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 
Hatfield,  M.  P.— 1870 
Kynett,  H.  H.— 18S3 
Todd.  W.  S.— 1864 

WESTERN  RESERVE. 
(See  Adelbert.) 
House,  C.  F.— 1871 
Read,  I.  B.--i86a 
Smith,  G.  E.— 1855 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
•Bruce,  G.  D.— 1829 
Duff,  J.  M.— -1872 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE. 
Cumiuings,  C.  E. — 1879 
Waugh,  W.  F.--X868 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 
Barnum,  E.  E.— 1878 
Bidwell,  W.  D.— i88z 
Bigelow,  G.  F.— 184J 
Coan,  T.  M.— 1859 
Connor,  Leaitus— 1865 
Denison,  Charles — 1867 
Devendorf,  C.  A.— 1859 
Emerson,  J .  E  — 1865 
Emerson,  N.  B.— 1865 
Halsey,  C.  C.--1844 
Herrtck.  H.  J.— 1858 
•Hubbard,  W.  N.-1883 
•Hubbell,  C.  L.^1846 
Hutchins,  Alex. —1857 
Knight,  C.  H.— 1871 
Lyman,  H.  M. — 1858 
Perkins,  F.  M.— 1^2 
Schauffler,  E.  W.— 1862 
Smith,  T.  J.— 1862 
Tomlinson,  Joseph— 1875 
Trowbridge,  G.  R.— 1884 
Ward,  R.  H.~x858 
Whitcombe,  C.  R.— 1876 
WUcoz,  D.  M.— 1884 


Woodbridge,  L.  D.— 1872 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 
Connell,  J.  G.— 1874 
McCulloch,  J.  F.— 1874 
Merz,  C.  H.— 1883 
Thayer,  H.W.— 1879 
YALE  COLLEGE. 

•Beard.  G.  M.— 1862 

•Bennett,  W.  C— 1858 
Blake,  C.  E.— 1865 
Bristol,  B.  J.— 1854 
Bronson,  E.  B.— 1865 
Browning,  W.  W.--1873 

•Buel,  H.  W.— 1844 
Bulkley,  L.  D.— 1866 

•Crane,  C.  H.-— 1844 
Curtis,  Lester— 1867 
Curwen,  John— 1841 
Dwight,  H.  E.— 1852 
Fisk,  S.  A.— 1877 
Harrison,  W.  K.— 1874 
Hyde,  J.  N.— 1861 
Ishara,  G.  S.— i88r 
Jones,  H.  W.— 18§5 

•Landis,  H.  G.— 1867 
Mason,  J.  K.— 1855 
Mathewson,  Arthur— 1858 
Reiley,  G.  W.— 1854 
Rich,  J.  B.— 1870 
Satterthwaite,  T.  E.— 1864 
Seely.  W.  W.— 1862 
Shapleigh,  E.  B.— 1846 
Sheldon,  C.  S.— 1863 
Shoemaker,  L.  I. — 1882 
Simpson,  F.  T.— 1879 
Smith.  W.  T.— 1860 
Thomas,  J.  C— 1864 
Turner,  S.  W.— 1842 
Warren,  S.  P.— 1869 
Wilcox,  R.  W.— 1878 
Wordin,  N.  E.— 1870 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Artici,b  I.     Tm,n, 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Ambrican  Acadbmy  op  Mbdi- 

CINB. 

Articijs  IL    Objbcts. 

The  object  of  the  Academy  shall  be — 

1.  To  bring  those  who  are  Alumni  of  Classical,  Scientific  and  Medical 
Schools  into  closer  relations  with  each  other. 

2.  To  encourage  young  men  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study  in  Classi- 
cal and  Scientific  institutions  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  Medicine. 

3.  To  extend  the  bounds  of  medical  science,  to  elevate  the  profession, 
to  relieve  human  suffering,  and  to  prevent  disease. 

Articlb  III.    Mbmbbrship. 

Sbc.  I.  The  Membership  of  the  Academy  shall  consist  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members. 

Sbc.  II.  The  Fellows  shall  be  Alumni  of  respectable  institutions  of 
learning,  having  received  therefrom — 

(i)  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master  of  Arts,  after  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate  ;  but  when  a  candidate  has  not 
received  either  of  these  degrees  in  course,  other  evidence  of  a  preparatory 
liberal  education,  which  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  same  by 
the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  degree  by  the  Academy ; 

(2)  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after  a  regular  course  of  study, 
not  less  than  three  years,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  perceptors 
and  professors ;  or 

(3)  When  a  candidate  is  an  alumnus  of  a  foreign  institution,  or  institn- 
tions,  not  granting  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  a  certificate,  or  certificates,  or  a  license,  which  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  by  the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof  by  the 
Academ}'. 

(4)  The  Fellows  shall  be  reputable  graduates  in  Medicine. 

Sbc.  III.  Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  gentlemen  in  the  medical 
profession,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  made  important  contributions  to 
medical  science. 

Sec.  IV.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  not  exceed  five  for  every  one 
hundred  Fellows.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy  and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  but  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote  or  to  hold  office. 

Sec.  v.  The  consent,  by  ballot,  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  Fellows  or  Honorary  Members. 

Artici^b  IV.    Officers.* 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  a 
*Aii  amendment  is  proposed  to  this  article. 
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Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  These  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  from  the  fellows,  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  others  are  elected, 
llie  President  is  ineligible  for  two  successive  terms. 

ARTICLB  V.     COUNCII*. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy,  ex-Presidents, 
and  one  fellow  for  every  twenty  or  fraction  thereof  in  attendance.  The 
latter  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President. 

Articlb  VI.     MBBTINGS. 
The  Academy  shall  hold  one  regular  meeting  each  year. 

Articlb  VII.    Rbvbnue.* 

The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  Pees,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy, t  the  certificates  of  Membership,  and  Donations.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  the  only  pecuniary  consideration  that  is  obligatory,  and  shall  be 
paid  before  admission  and  registration.  It  shall  be  five  dollars  until  other^ 
wise  ordered  by  the  Council. 

ARTICI^H  VIII.      DiSCIPWNK. 

Sec.  I.  The  Fellows  of  the  Academy  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  their  fellow  men  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  present  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  by 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  n.  A  complaint  being  duly  made  to  the  Council  by  two  Fellows 
against  any  Fellow  or  Honorary  Member  for  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  By-Laws  of  the  Academy,  the  ethical  principles  therein  recognized, 
or  the  laws  of  morality,  shall  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  Council,  no- 
tice of  the  same,  including  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  being  served  on 
the  accused  by  the  Secretary  at  least  four  weeks  before  hand  that  he  may 
present  his  defense ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  such  case,  shall  be  final. 

Artici,b  IX.     Quorum. 

Five  Fellows  of  the  Academy  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting. 

Artici^b  X.     Certificates. 

A  Latin  Certificate  of  Fellowship,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Academy  and 
the  signature  of  the  officers,  shall  be  issued  to  any  Fellow  on  payment  of 
its  actual  cost. 

Artici^b  XI.     DBI«EGATES. 

Delegates  may  be  sent  by  vote  of  the  Academy,  or  by  the  Council  when 
the  Academy  is  not  in  session,  to  medical  associations  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  delegates  may  also  be  received  from  such  associations. 

^Amendments  have  been  proposed  to  this  article. 
fFixed  by  the  Council  at  Three  Dollars  a  year. 
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Articivb  XII.    Amendments. 

Every  pmposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy,  shall 
be  made  in  writing  and  entered  on  the  minutes.  If  two-thirds  of  the  fel- 
lows present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  vote  for  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  adopted. 


BY-  LAWS. 

Artici^e  I.    Duties  of  the  Officers. 

Sec  I.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  Council,  preserve  order,  announce  the  admission  of  Fellows  and 
Members,  appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  ordered,  fill  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  Council  and  in  committees,  and  name  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Council.  When  requested  by  a  majority  of  the 
officers  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  he  shall  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  such  meeting,  and  shall  indicate  the  special  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  shall  deliver  an  address  before  the  Academy  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  pffice,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Constitution,  By- 
Laws,  and  parliamentary  usages  require. 

Sec.  n.  The  Vice-Presidents,  when  called  upon,  shall  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  his  absence,  or  at  his  request, 
one  of  them,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  shall  take  his  place  in  the  Academy 
or  in  the  Council,  and  may  deliver  the  annual  address. 

Sec.  III.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Academy.  He  shall  receive  all  proposals  for  membership 
presented  in  due  form  and  shall  lay  them  before  the  Council.  He  shall 
receive  the  initiation  fees  and  give  vouchers  for  them.  He  shall  pay  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer  and  shall  take  his  receipt  therefor.  He  shall  enter 
in  the  Register  of  the  Academy  the  names  of  all  the  Fellows  admitted  from 
year  to  year  with  their  post-office  address,  place  of  nativity,  time  of  birth, 
degrees,  the  institution  conferring  them,  and  the  dates  thereof ;  and  in 
another  column  the  time  of  their  demise,  when  that  shall  occur.  He  shall 
enter  in  another  part  of  the  Register  the  names  of  the  Honorary  Members. 
He  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  legible  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Academy 
and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  preserve  the  same  carefully  and  deliver  them 
to  his  successor  when  elected.  He  shall  edit  the  transactions  in  a  manner 
and  style  agreed  upon  by  the  Council.  He  shall  give  due  notice  in  the 
medical  journals  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy.  He  shall  notify  com- 
mittees of  their  appointment,  and  shall,  in  connection  with  the  presiding 
officer,  certify  all  acts  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  as  well  as  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  in  his  absence  to  take  his  place. 

Sec.  v.    The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  take  charge  of  the  fnnda  of  the 
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Academy.  He  shall  pay  otit  of  these  only  such  sums  as  are  ordered  by  the 
Academy  or  by  the  Council,  and  shall  take  vouchers  for  the  same.  He 
shall  annually  present  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Academy,  which 
shall  he  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  Fellows  to  be  audited.  He  shall 
hold  the  funds  of  the  Academy  in  trust,  and  shall  give  security  for  faithful 
pexformance  of  his  duties  when  the  receipts  shall  exceed  I500  annually.  He 
shall  also  take  charge  of  its  transactions,  distribute  them  by  mail,  express 
or  otherwise,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  volume.  He  may  sell  the 
transactions  to  any  person,  but  shall  always  retain  one  copy  for  each  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members  until  three  months  after  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  Academy,  and  shall  deliver  all  funds  in  his  possession  to  his  succes- 
sor, when  elected. 

A&Tici^K  II.    Dunns  OP  thb  Council. 

Sbc  l  The  Council  shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  President,  and  shall 
consider  and  act  upon  all  proposals  for  Membership  presented  in  due  form, 
as  indicated  in  the  By-I^aws,  signed  by  at  least  one  Fellow,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary.  If  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council  are  satisfied 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  such  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Academv,  with  the  words, 
"  Approved  by  the  Council,"  indorsed  on  the  proposal.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  may  not  be  reported,  or  who  do  not  receive  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Academy,  no  minute  shall  be  kept. 

Sac.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  and  recommend 
plans  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Academy ;  to  superintend  its  inter- 
ests ;  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meetings ;  to  determine  finally  all 
qnestions  of  Medical  Ethics  arising  among  the  Fellows  and  Members ;  to 
decide  upon  and  superintend  all  its  publications ;  to  authorize  the  disburse- 
ment of  unappropriated  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the  pa3rment  of  current 
expenses ;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
oommitted  to  it  by  the  Academy. 

Article  III.    Communications. 

Papers  on  medical  subjects  may  be  read  before  the  Academy,  provided 
they  have  been  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting,  and  have  also  been  approved 
by  the  Council. 

A&TICI.K  rv.    Time  and  Place  op  Meeting. 

» 

The  Academy  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  annually,  the  place  and  time 
to  be  determined  upon  at  the  previous  regular  meeting ;  but  both  place  and 
time  may  be  changed  by  the  Council  for  reasons  that  shall  be  specified  in 
the  announcement  of  the  meeting. 

Article  V.    The  Order  op  Business. 
The  Older  of  Business  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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Artici«b  VI.    Amkndmbnts, 

Every  proposal  to  alter  or  amend  the  By-Laws  shall  be  made  in  writing; 
and  if  such  alteration  or  amendment  receive  the  mianimous  consent  of  the 
Fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted ;  but  if  objections  be  made,  the  altera- 
tion or  amendment  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when,  if 
it  receives  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present,  it  shall  be  adopted. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  To  Article  IV. — ^The  first  sentence  to  read : 

''Theofficersof  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents^ 
a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary."  Proposed  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Gihon. 

2.  To  Article  VII.    The  Article  to  read  : 

'*  The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  Fees,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  and  Annual  Dues.  The  Initiation  Fee  shall  be  ten  dollars, 
and  shall  include  the  certificate  of  membership  ;  it  shall  be  paid  before  ad- 
mission and  registration.  The  Annual  Dues  shall  be  three  dollars."  Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris  in  1890  and  postponed  from  two  annual  meetings. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  "  correspond  with  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  replied  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  opinion"  on  this  amendment 
The  reason  for  the  repeated  postponement  of  action  on  the  amendment  is 
because  (a)  it  changes  the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  Academy,  as  the 
Constitution  expressly  states  the  initiation  fee  is  the  **  only  pecuniary  con- 
sideration  that  is  obligatory;"  and  as  many  were  elected  to  Fellowship  after 
having  their  attention  called  to  this  feature  of  the  Academy,  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  Fellows  assembled  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  every 
Fellow  previous  to  taking  action,  (b)  Another  reason  for  the  prolonged 
consideration  of  the  question  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  source  of  revenue 
in  addition  to  the  initiation  fees  in  order  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  increasing  number  of  fellows.  The  temporary  expedient  of  last 
year,  that  of  charging  a  subscription  for  the  Bulletin,  would  with  a  very 
little  increase  in  the  list  of  subscribers  solve  this  problem.  The  Secretary 
earnestly  requests  those  Fellows  who  have  not  as  yet  bxprbssbd  an 
OPINION  on  the  amendment  to  do  so  at  once  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES  FROM  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

C01IMITTK9  OP  Arrangbmskts — Charles  S.  Sheldon,  Chairman,  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

To  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the 
Re-union  Session  and  Supper.  The  success  of  its  efforts  depend  so  largely 
npon  the  assistance  of  the  Fellows  themselves  that  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  each  the  necessity  of  their  individual  co- 
operation. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  desirable  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  how  many  ex- 
pect to  be  present,  the  character  of  the  supper  depending  of  course  on  the 
number  of  covers.  Will  you  not  as  soon  as  you  propose  coming  advise  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (or  the  secretary  if  it  is  more  convenient)  of 
your  expectation  to  be  present  ? 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  singing  of  college  songs  is  a  new  feature  in  these 
re-nnion  meetings,  it  is  especially  urged  that  all  who  sing  and  who  expect 
to  come  will  advise  the  committee  soon  in  order  that  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gnun  may  be  so  successful  as  to  cause  the  Milwaukee  meeting  to  be  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  our  social  gatherings. 

Tbb  CommiTTBB  on  Papers— Charles  Mclntire,  Chairman,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Committee  on  Papers  presents  a  preliminary  program  on  another 
page.  While  full  it  is  not  crowded,  and  it  may  be  that  unexpected  addi- 
tional labors  will  prevent  one  or  two  of  the  promised  papeis  being  pre- 
sented. For  these  reasons  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
several  additional  papers  before  the  final  program  is  prepared  on  the  first  of 
May. 

Thr  CommitTBK  on  Ei«igibi«B  Feli^ows— Charles  W.  Hitchcock,  Chair- 
man, 29  Henry  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  is  not  desirous  of  assuming  all  the 
labor  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  college-bred  physicians  of  our  land  the 
desirability  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Academy.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of 
the  Fellows  hoping  that  each  one  will  present  one  name  at  least.  The  ap- 
plication blank  bound  with  this  number  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  A 
number  of  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Buli«BTIN  have  been  reserved  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request  to  the  Secretary,  from  whom  also  sepa- 
rate application  blanks  can  be  obtained. 

Thb  Sbc&BTary  desires  to  state  that  it  is  too  soon  to  announce  any  rail- 
road arrangements  as  yet.  It  is  hoped  that  whatever  concession  is  granted  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  be  extended  likewise  to  the  Academy. 

He  requests  that  a  copy  of  the  papers  to  be  read  will  be  sent  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  plan  adopted  last  year  of  having  abstracts  prepared  for 
the  use  of  reporters  worked  so  admirably  and  secured  so  much  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounts  of  the  meeting  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  con- 
tinue the  plan.  The  sooner  the  papers  are  sent  him  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  careful  transcript  of  the  abstract 
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As  the  headquarters  of  the  Academy  are  to  be  at  the  Plankington  Hoose^ 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  sociability  of  the  meeting  if  as  many  as  possible 
will  arrange  to  stop  at  this  hotel. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  even  at  this  early  date  that  any  communica- 
tion containing  business  to  be  presented  either  to  the  Academy  or  the 
Council  mailed  after  May  27,  had  better  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Plankington  House,  Wilwaukee,  Wis.,  and  not  to  his  home  address. 


AMONG  THE  FELLOWS. 

Browning,  W.  W.  and  Gould,  G.M.  The  essay  submitted  by  **  Iconoclast*' 
in  competition  for  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  ofiered  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Gould  for  the  best  essay  showing  '*  the  ridiculous  pretentions  of  modem 
homcepathic  practice,"  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 
The  prize  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Brovming,  the  author  of 
the  essay. 

Herdman,  W.  J.,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Electro-Thera* 
peutical  Association  at  its  second  annual  meeting  last  October. 


NECROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Buel,  Henry  W.,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  30th,  1893 ;  Fisher,  George  J., 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1893 ;  Hogdon,  R.  L.,  Arlington,  Mass.,  Jan.  30, 
1893 ;  Shapleigh,  E.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1892 ;  Webster,  Charles  E., 
Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  24,  1892 ;  Van  Bibber,  W.  Chew,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec 
14,  1892. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHI«BTS. 

Irrigation  of  the  Urethra  and  Bladder  by  posture  and  continuous  current. 
B.  H.  Daggett,  M.  D.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Memoir  of  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
and  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  January  4,  1893,  by 
J.  William  White,  M.  D. 

COI,I«BGfi  CATAI/>GUBS,  BTC. 

Colby  University,  Catalogue,  1892-3.     Cornell  University,  Register,  1892-3. 

Heidelberg  [O.]  University,  Catalogue,  1 891-2.      Mass.   Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 30th  Annual  Report,    University  of  Rochester,  Catalogue,  1892-3. 

EXCHANGES. 

Books,  Jan.,  Feb.  ;  Brooklyn  Med.  Jour.  Feb.,  March ;  Buffalo  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.  Feb.,  March  ;  Bull,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Jan. — Feb. ; 
Cincinnati  Med.  Jour.  Feb. ;  Commenian,  Feb ;  Harvard  Monthly,  Feb. ; 
Lancet-Clinic,  Vol.  30,  Nos.  4  to  11  ;  Livingstone,  Feb.  ;  Medical  Standard, 
Feb.,  March  ;  Medical  World,  March ;  Monthly  Bull.  Iowa  Board  of  9ealtli, 
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Jan.,  Feb. ;  Racquet,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  9-1 1 ;  R.  I.  Medical  Science  Monthly,  Feb  ; 
School  Bulletin,  Feb ;  Technological  Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-4,  Vol.  5, 
N06.  1-3  ;  University  Herald,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  17-19;  Albany  Med.  Annals,  Jan., 
Feb.,  March. 

SCISNTIPIC  SOCIBTIBS,  BURSAT7S,  BTC. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Bull.  Nos.  35, 37;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Periodicals,  Transactions  and  Reports  in  the  Library  of,  Part  11. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  MEETING  AT  MILWAUKEE.* 

Saturday  Morning,  June  3d,  at  10  o'clock. 

Executive  Business. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

1.  On  Eligible  Fellows. 

2.  On  the  Requirements  for  Preliminary  Education  in  the  various  Medi- 
cal Colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

3.  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academical  Degrees. 
Papers: 

1.  '*The  Attitude  of  our  Medical  Schools  in  Relation  to  Preliminary 
Studies.**    R.  Lowry  Sibbet,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

2.  "What  Mental  Faculties  should  be  specially  trained  for  the  study  of 
Medicine?*'    James  W.  Moore,  Lafayette  College. 

3.  "The  Classics  and  the  Common  Schools.**    J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Saturday  Aftbrnoon  at  2.3a 
President*8  Address. 
Papers : 

1.  "  What  should  be  required  in  an  Entrance  ^Examination  to  a  Medical 
School  ?"    James  W.  Holland,  Jefferson  Medical  School. 

2.  " Should  there  be  elective  studies  in  a  Medical  course?"    P.  S.  Con- 
ner, Medical  Department,  Dartmouth  College. 

3.  On  the  Endowment  of  Medical  Schools."    George  M.  Gould,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rb-union  Sbssion,  Saturday  Evening. 

6.00— Informal  Reception. 

Fer.     "Here's  my  hand. 

Mir.    And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't." 

—  Tempest  J  :t, 

6.30— Supper. 

"  Let  it  serve  for  table  talk." 

— Merck,  of  Ven,  j.'j. 

*Some  of  the  papers  are  promised  pnnrisionally  and  are  announced  with  this  onder- 
ftandingk 
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After  Supper. 

**  To  their  own  second  and  sober  thought." 

— MaU,  Henry, 
Singing  of  College  Songs  by  the  Fellows  who  can  sing. 

'*  And  stretched  meter  of  an  antique  song.*' 

— Shakspeare^  Sonneis. 
Reports  from  our  Mutual  Admiration  Committee. 

*'  Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head  now.*' 

— Merry  IVives^  2:1, 
Toasts: 

"  Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate." 

— Othello^  J.7. 
Monday  Morning,  June  5,  at  10  o'clock. 
Executive  Business. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laws  regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Papers: 

1.  "The  Dutyofthe  State  to  Medicine."    Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia. 

2.  "The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Medical  Sociology."  Charles 
Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

-3.  Title  to  be  announced  later->C.  C.  Bombaugh,  Baltimore. 

There  will  probably  be  time  at  the  meeting  for  the  reading  of  two  or  three 
papers  more  than  are  now  on  the  program.  Fellows  who  de^re  to  contri- 
bute such  papers  are  requested  to  send  the  titles  to  the  Secretary. 

The  price  of  a  ticket  for  the  re-union  supper,  fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Academy,  is  TWO  DOLLARS.  Please  send  the  amount  to  Dr.  Chas.  S. 
Sheldon,  Madison,  Wis.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


BULLETIN 


OF  THE 

American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

No.  Issued  June,  1893.  15. 

The  American  Academy  op  Medicine  is  not  responsible  for  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  any  paper  or  address  read  at  its  meetings. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  over  the  conditions  environing  the  profession  in  Great 
Britain,  involving,  as  these  do,  many  peculiarities  in  the  relationship  of  its 
members,  one  to  another,  as  well  as  toward  the  general  public,  the  latter  of 
which  present  so  anomalous  a  phase,  as  to  have  aroused  the  recent  attention 
of  Parliament. 

The  writer  alludes,  first,  to  the  numerous  and  pseudo  distinctions  which 
divide  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  early  in  their  career,  and,  second, 
to  the  startling  growth  and  multiplication  of  eleemosynary  institutions  all 
over  the  country,  "  founded  nominally  in  the  name  of  charity"  and  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  public  as  such,  while  confessedly  "  originating  in 
the  private  and  personal  interests  of  an  exclusive  and  restricted  minority" 
comprising  that  class  known  as  *'  consultants."  (Dr.  Laffan  in  the  Car- 
michael  Essay  for  1887.) 

Let  us  follow,  then,  the  course  of  the  student  designed  for  this  position. 

To  attain  it  he  must  have,  first.  Capital  enough  to  carry  him  through  an 
extended  curriculum  of  study,  to  pay  the  fees  of  several  boards  of  Examiners 
who  are  altogether  apart  from  the  teachers  and  professors  of  his  college, 
and  to  support  him  through  a  long  series  of  unprofitable  though  expensive 
years  of  waiting  for  patients.  Second,  and  almost  equally  necessary,  is 
what  is  termed  **  influence''^  or  *'  interest^^*  whereby  at  the  crucial  moment 
of  an  election,  he  may  bring  votes  to  bear  upon  his  succession  to  a  vacancy 
upon  some  Hospital  Staff. 

Once  there^  his  success  is  certain. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  in  America  to  estimate  the  momentous  signifi- 
cance of  this  word  'influence,"  when  used  by  an  Englishman  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  his  sous.  He  counts  upon  it  from  the  eairliest  days  of 
school  life,  and  if  possible,  sends  his  boy  to  Harrow,  Rugby  or  Eton,  schools 
in  vogne  among  the  "  nobility  and  gentry,"  with  the  definite  hope  of  form- 
ing there  associations  and  friendships  that  may  further  his  prospects  and 

^VlxmA past ^randium  at  the  Re-Union  Session  of  the  Academy  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  4. 
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progress  in  after  life.  Here  the  embryo  cleric  finds  a  fellow  who  may,  one 
day,  advance  him  to  some  valuable  "  preferment,"  the  unfledged  solicitor 
hears  of  vast  domains,  or  large  pecuniary  interests,  which,  he  may  hope, 
will  ultimately  be  committed  to  his  legal  charge,  while  our  aspirant  to 
medical  honors  *'  counts  votes"  among  the  future  governors  of  *'  Royal 
Hospitals." 

It  is  proper  here  to  define  the  part  that  these  institutions  play  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  this  will  more  practically  ap- 
pear in  a  view  of  their  **  work."  as  stated  with  unmingled  pride  by  their 
governing  Boards  at  the  termination  of  each  financial  year,  and  as  appears 
in  the  acknowledged  figures  of  the  statistician. 

I^t  us  take  London  as  an  example.  In  their  (?»/-^/f^/ departments 
alone,  Dr.  Wm.  Fairlie  Clark,  in  1870,  estimated  the  number  of  patients  an* 
nually  prescribed  for  gratuitously  at  one  million,  or  one-fourth  the  then 
population  of  London,  at  a  cost  for  medicine  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence 
each.  These  tradesmen  were  of  the  working  class  or  that  of '  *  small  trades- 
men," **  many^  indeed  most  of  them  ^  quite  able  to  pay  a  moderate  fee, ^^ 

The  same  authority  quotes  the  number  of  out-patients  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  1879,  at  **tens  of  thousands,"  "  while  workmen's  wages  had  risen  in  the 
past  fifty  years  from  40  to  50  per  cent." 

In  1870  the  out-patients  in  the  same  eight  hospitals  had  increased  by  the 
astounding  number  of  43,378,  over  the  figures  of  1869. 

Taking  into  further  account  the  Hospitals  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
supported  by  public  rates  and  taxes,  the  numerous  Special  Hospitals,  In- 
firmaries, and  *'  Free  Dispensaries,"  and  including  *'  inpatients"  as  well  as 
*'  out,"  it  is  stated  by  reliable  authorities  that  two  millions^  out  of  the  pres- 
ent population  of  nearly  five  millions,  are  in  "  receipt  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ten  shillings  ($2.50)  a  head. 

In  Birmingham  the  figures  are  as  one  to  three. 

It  is  stated  that  the  outpatients  o£  these  institutions  are  '*seen"  at  the  rate 
ol  fifty  an  hour,  or  five  hundred  a  day,     (Morrel  Mackenzie.) 

It  is  well  said  by  the  Medical  Times  that  this  amount  of  gratuitous  work 
"  does  no  good  to  the  profession."  It  robs  the  young  phjrsician  of  all  that 
class  of  patients,  which,  in  America,  contributes  to  his  early  and  invaluable 
experience  as  such,  and  decidedly  hinders  his  induction  into  that  wide  and 
unselfish  charity,  which  goes  so  far  to  adorn  and  complete  an  ideal  character. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  student  proceeds  toward  his  hoped  for  goal. 
Supposing  this  is  to  be  the  degree  oi  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  Hospital posiHon 
and  ultimate  consultantship  "thrown  in,"  he  aims  first  at  the  "triple  qualifi- 
cation" in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  These  once  gained  he  is  en- 
titled to  "registration"  by  the  National  Medical  Council,  as  one  entitled  to 
public  confidence  in  whatever  role  he  may  assume,  "Unregistered,"  he  has 
in  Great  Britain  no  legal  status— can  neither  collect  a  bill  nor  sign  a  death 
certificate. 

The  first  index  of  progress  will  be  the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Physicians  (Medical  qualification  known  as  "  L.  R.  C,  P*^  and  the  con- 
joined mtmbership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ('*  M.  R.  C.  S/')  In 
the  case  supposed,  the  student  will  go  no  further  on  the  road  to  surgical 
honors,  but  will  probably  seek  to  become  in  time  a  Member  {^^lA.  R.  C.  P.") 
and  then  a  Feliow  (*'P.  R.  C  P/')  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

He  will  employ  his  leisure  hours  when  awaiting  patients  in  stud3ring  for 
the  "M.  B."  of  some  University,  taking  the  required  "residence"  in  some 
extended  holiday.  After  proper  interval  and  examination  he  may  receive 
the  coveted  title  of  *'  Doctor  of  Medicine.*'  Prior  to  this  Universiiy  degree 
he  is  known  only  as  a  "  Physician,"  and  is  addressed  as  "  Mr."  and  would 
have  been  amenable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law,  had  he,  under  the 
assumed  greater  title  defended  a  legal  suit.  Meantime  he  has  been,  for  years 
perhaps,  an  applicant  for  any  vacant  Hospital  post,  urging  every  possible 
"  interest"  he  may  possess  upon  the  respective  Boards  of  Governors.  That 
post  once  gained,  he  soon  "  writes  his  book,"  and  may  hope,  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically,  to  become  a  '*  Consultant." 

The  Consultant  is  supposed  to  see  no  patients  unless  in  Consultation.  If 
he  undertake  private  cases,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  fw/ra  dignitate^  receiving 
however  the  usual  fee  of  one  guinea  for  each  visit,  private  consultation  or 
letter  of  advice,  with  a  half  guinea  for  every  mile  traversed  from  his  resi- 
dence, the  whole  payable  as  an  ** honorarium**  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
interview. 

Should  our  hero  not  gain  the  desired  position,  he  not  infrequently  founds 
with  his  capital  of  money,  credit  or  **  interest,"  a  '*  Special  Hospital"  of  his 
own,  chooses  competent  assistants,  collects  a  class  of  papug  students,  and 
confidently  calls  upon  the  charitable  public  for  annual  subscriptions  in  aid 
and  support.  The  "  Secretary"  of  the  institution,  following  the  universal 
custom  of  the  larger  general  Hospitals,  varies  his  newspaper  appeals,  with 
an  urgency  commendably  dependent  upon  the  season*s  inclemency,  the 
preva?ent  epidemic,  or  even  the  current  price  of  coals.  Sooth  to  say,  these 
appeals  rarely  fail,  and  one  seldom  sees  such  a  hospital  come  to  grief,  at 
least  in  London. 

Our  next  grade  is  that  of  the  Surgeon^  pure  and  simple. 

His  ascent  of  the  path  to  fame  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  already  re- 
corded, except  that  he  rarely  extends  the  Medical  qualification  farther  than 
the"M.  R.C.  P." 

If  already  a  "F.  R.  C.  S."  he  may  seek  an  University  "  M.  Ch."  or  **  M. 
S."  but  it  would  not  be  deemed  essential  as  a  qualification  for  Hospital  ap- 
pointments. 

Professionally  he  is  always  addressed  as  plain  "  ^r."  Richard  Roe^  and 
this  simple  prefix  appears  upon  his  door  plate,  though  upon  his  cards  will 
oftenest be  engraved  "Mr.  Richard  Roe,  F.  R.  C.  S.,"  but  woe  be  to  the 
unfortunate  wight  who  addresses  him  by  post^  otherwise  than  as  Richard 
Roe,  Esq,,  F,  R,  C,  5.,  eU.,  etc:*  "  Mr."  here  being  the  title  of  your  tailor 
or  other  tradesman. 
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A  Surgeon  3rields  '*  precedence**  always  to  a  Dodor  of  Medicine ^  whether 
going  ont  to  dinner,  ascending  a  stair,  or  entering  a  patient's  room. 

From  these  two  classes  are  selected  all  the  mnch  coveted  and  ptofitahle 
Examinerships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Universities  or  great  licensing  bodies, 
and  out  of  them  alone  come  the  rare  Knighthoods  and  Baronetcies  conferred 
by  Ro)ralty. 

We  now  come  to  a  third  grade— i)xe  far  more  numerous  **  General  Prac^ 
titioners." 

Our  student  who,  from  dearth  of  capital  or  *'  interest,"  and  whose  best 
hope  is  that  he  may  "buy"  a  "nucleus,"  a  partnership,  or  a  "practice" 
outright,  commonly  contents  himself  with  the  medical  qualification  given 
by  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ("  L.  S.  A,") 

This  Society,  according  to  tiie  Medical  Act  of  1887,  really  confers,  by  such 
license,  the  full  triple  qualification  necessary  to  registration,  but  the  Sur- 
geon rarely  omits  a  possible  "  M.  R,  C  S."  in  addition.  Without  the  for- 
mer he  is  not  legally  entitled  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  a  condition  al- 
most invariably  called  for  by  the  clientele  of  the  general  practitioner.  He 
must  not,  however,  unless  also  a  licentiate  of  the  College  Of  Ph3rsician8, 
style  himself  "  Physician  and  Surgeon." 

Strictly  speaking  he  is  otherwise  but  an  Apothecary  and  Surgeon,  and  he 
often  sinks  into  the  tradesman-like  position  of  the  former. 

He  may  thus  keep  an  "  open  Surgery,"  a  private  *'  Dispensary,"  and  hold 
office  as  the  "Contract  Attendant"  upon  Members  of  Medical  "Clubs," 
"  Friendly  Societies,"  or  the  workhouse  infirmaries  under  Poor-Law  Guard- 
ians. 

He  can  never  hope  for,  indeed  is  often  publicly  excluded  from,  all  gen- 
eral Hospital  appointments. 

His  field  is  so  narrowed  by  such  institutions,  that,  as  a  class,  his  miseries 
are  pitiable,  and  have  become  a  matter  of  public  concern.  A  practitioner 
of  Edinborough  lately  complained  that  such  was  the  competition  there,  he 
could  only  ask  the  fee  of  one  shilling  a  visit  upon  a  patient  three  miles 
away,  that  sum  being  "  further  reduced  to  ninepence  if  he  received  a  dinner 
on  the  same  occasion."  In  one  of  the  Carmichael  Prize  Essays  we  read  of 
a  town  where  five  practitioners,  no  one  of  them  in  receipt  of  £100  a  year, 
were  charging  sixpence  a  visit,  among  all  classes. 

The  same  authority  mentions  a  "  respectable  Medical  man,"  who  charged 
one  shilling  for  advice  and  medicine^  his  excuse  being,  that  otherwise,  the 
"  chemist"  would  get  his  patients.  Two  shillings,  two  and  sixpence  and 
three  shillings,  in  that  neighborhood  were  common  charges  for  a  visit  with 
medicine.  In  another  large  town  a  "Club  Appointment"  gave  a  practitioner 
one  hundred  new  and  old  cases  a  week,  and  several  of  Midwifery,  for  a 
salary  of  £60  (I300)  a  year. 

The  City  of  Liverpool  is  considered  an  "El  Dorado,"  the  general  practi- 
tioner there  obtaining  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  five  shillings  a  visit 
"  without  medicines." 
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In  another  town  the  last  year,  an  "P.  R.  C.  S.*'  contracted  with  the 
police  force,  to  attend  their  families,  "  no  matter  how  latge/'  for  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  ttao  pence  one  farthing  a  week  each ! 

It  is  true  that  such  arrangements  necessitate  the  employment  of  one  or 
more  "  assistants,"  who  appear  to  be  of  three  grades :  First,  men  who  them- 
selves have  failed  to  obtain  a  practice  after  registration ;  second,  medical 
students  more  or  less  advanced  toward,  but  sine  diploma  ;  third,  men  who 
have  never  even  registered  as  students,  or  heard  a  lecture.  Of  the  latter 
class,  the  last  Carmichael  essayist  records  three  thousand  at  work  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

By  aid  of  such  delegates,  it  is  common  for  the  General  Practitioner  to 
open  and  "  run"  several  *•  branches"  of  his  own  business  in  different  locali- 
ties of  the  same  town,  thus  "opposing"  his  medical  brethren.  Being 
obliged  to  sign  all  death  certificates  himself,  whether  he  has  seen  the  pa- 
tient while  yet  alive  or  not,  he  is  said  to  have  "  covered"  his  irregular  sub- 
ordinate, and  in  so  doing  becomes  a  **  suspect"  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  he 
commits  an  act  "infamous  in  a  professional  sense,"  as  the  Medical  Council 
has  decided,  and  his  name  is  liable  to  be,  through  his  own  qualifying  body, 
strick^  off  the  Medical  Register.  Yet,  in  face  of  such  danger,  one  may 
sec  in  every  Medical  Journal  numerous  advertisements  for  "unqualified" 
assistants,  their  rate  of  remuneration  being  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

Taking,  then,  the  ^imi/(/{^^  and  <^ii^Ma/(^^  assistants  as  equal  in  numbers, 
fully  six  thousand  "  irregulars"  must  now  be  practicing  in  Great  Britain 
without  mention  of  "herbalists"  and  " bonesetters"  not  enumerated. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  the  ratio  of  actual  practitioners  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  to  population  must  be  far  greater  than  is  claimed  by  those  who  re- 
gard solely  names  upon  the  Register. 

So  staled  it  is  i  to  every  1,640 ;  that  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Dr. 
J.  S.  Billings'  amounting,  "  quacks  included,"  to  i  in  60a 

The  foregoing  notes  and  comments  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  conviction  : 

First,  that  the  general  status  of  our  profession  in  Great  Britain  is  far  lower 
than  with  us,  whether  judged  by  public  esteem,  or  the  actual  emoluments 
attained. 

Second,  that  the  "successful"  members  of  it  are,  in  these  respects,  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  level  to  a  far  wider  degree  than  is  the  case  with  us. 

Third,  that  this  difference  is  due  largely  to  the  multiplication  of  general 
and  special  free  Hospitals  in  the  individual  interest  of  the  Consultant. 

Fourth,  that  the  public  are  thereby  pauperized  to  an  extent  unknown  to 
the  New  World. 

Fifth,  that  the  humbler  grades  of  the  profession  are  no  less  crowded ^  and 
are  often  less  qualified  for  their  responsibilities  than  are  the  graduates  of  our 
"Western  Colleges,"  so  often  decried  in  British  Medical  Journals. 

Sixth,  that  even  in  respect  of  that  "  preliminary  education"  so  loudly  de- 
manded as  an  essential  precedent  to  the  study  of  medicine,  we  have  no  need 
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to  be  ashamed,  since  the  Bzamining  Boards  of  the  Army  and  Navy  com- 
plain of  the  "  large  numbers  of  applicants,  who  had  passed  one  or  more  of 
the  Licensing  Boards,"  yet  failed  before  themselves  because  of  their  "^^n- 
eralprofessianal  ig^norance,**  and  their  "  outrageous  spelling  of  the  mother 
tongue." 

In  conclusion,  one  learns  the  lesson,  that,  in  view  of  what  has  befallen 
our  noble  brotherhood  in  what  may  be  termed  the  land  of  its  birth,  all  true 
progress  in  our  newer  atmosphere  must  depend  upon  the  adoption  oiB.  finer 
aUruisfHt-^  more  generous  providence  far  ike  good  of  ike  many^  rather  than  the  [ 

few,  and  a  wholesome  avoidance  of  Xho&t  forced  and  premature  disiinctians  j 

which  depress  the  first,  while  they  elevate  the  last ;  furthermore,  that  the  * 

fault  will  be  our  own,  if,  in  the  general  struggle  for  honors  and  wealth,  we 
fail  constantly  to  foster  the  self-respect  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  all  its  humane  and  self-den3dng  labors  are  bestowed. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF 

ACADEMICAL  DEGREES. 

CHARI^BS  MCINTIRB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  BASTON,  PA. 

[Prepared  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Academy  at  Detroit,  June,  1892.] 

The  line  of  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academi- 
cal Degrees,  was  mapped  out  by  the  Academy  at  its  last  meeting,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  abstract  from  the  minutes : 

"  The  Academy  adopts,  provisionally,  the  requirements  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association  for  the  de§^e  of  A.  B.  as  the  minimum  standard  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  them,  with  the  single  possible  exception  of  the  length  of  the 
College  year.  That  these  requirements  be  sent  to  the  faculties  of  the  va- 
rious colleges,  asking,  first,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  requirements  are  too 
severe  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  if  so,  in  what  respect  Second,  to  tabulate 
the  time  required  in  their  own  college  for  each  of  the  studies,  so  that  the 
Academy  can  determine  if  the  degrees  of  Iheir  institutions  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Academy." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  last  year  was  also  authorized  to  be  printed 
if  the  state  of  the  treasury  would  permit.  The  committee  waited  until  the 
contingency  was  removed  and  the  report  printed  before  beginning  its 
work. 

A  copy  of  the  report  with  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Academy  was  sent  to  the  colleges,  this  circular  also  asked  for  the  informa- 
tion suggested  above.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  did  not  permit  the 
sending  of  this  circular  in  a  sealed  envelope  along  with  a  blank  to  be  filled 
in  for  a  reply.  It  was  attached  to  the  Bui«LBTiN  containing  the  report.  The 
few  replies  received  is  attributed  to  this  cause  by  the  committee,  too  few, 
indeed,  to  tabulate. 

Your  committee  had  planned  to  carry  on  its  investigation  in  three  dis- 
tinct but  associated  fields.  The  one  already  mentioned  yielding  practically 
nothing  this  year. 

The  second  was  to  be  an  endeavor  to  express  the  standard  of  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  other  terms  than  those  employed  last  year ;  to  endeavor  to  define 
what  its  possessor  should  be,  rather  than  to  enumerate  the  studies  he  should 
pursue  to  attain  that  condition.  To  define  the  product  rather  than  the 
process ;  the  completed  structure,  instead  of  the  working  plans  and  scaf- 
folding. It  was  an' ambitious  project,  possibly  "  Vaulting  ambition,  which 
o'er  leaps  itself,"  for  your  committee  can  do  no  more  than  present  a  few 
studies  of  details  hoping  they  may  be  of  use  when  some  master  artist 
shall  attempt  to  limn  the  finished  portrait 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  educational  advantages  of- 
fered and  educational  facilities  made  use  of  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
produce  a  skilled  practitioner  of  medicine.  The  late  illustrious  Joseph 
Leidy,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  skill  at  dissecting,  could 
never  have  relieved  his  distinguished  colleague,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  in  a 
surgical  clinic  More  than  mere  knowledge  and  technical  skill  is  required 
for  a  practitioner,  and  a  savant  without  this  added  aptitude  and  tact,  may 
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fail  vfhere  An  ignoranius  might  succeed.  Hence  eseamples  may  easily  be 
shown  of  practitioners  without  a  preliminary  education  excelling  others 
who  had  been  liberally  educated.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  fail  to  be  an 
argument  unless  they  cover  a  l&rge  number  of  cases,  either  selected  at  ran- 
dom or  comprising  every  individnal  in  a  district. 

A  second  consideration  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  is,  notwithstanding 
the  vital  importance  of  every  physician  being  a  skilled  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, knowledge  of  medical  subjects  and  training  in  the  technique  of  medi'- 
cal  processes  do  not  include  all  that  should  be  wrapped  up  in  the  indi- 
vidual known  as  a  physician  ;  training  exclusively  in  this  direction  may  de- 
velop the  specialist  at  the  expense  of  the  man. 

Then,  possibly  as  a  corollary  of  this  assertion,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
not  always  in  the  eating.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  contain  tyro- 
toxicon ;  final  resuts  may  not  justif}'  first  judgments.  May  it  not  be 
that  many  of  the  present  attempts  to  arrange  an  educational  scheme  on  a 
plan  largely  utilitarian  will,  in  the  end,  result  in  ill?  "Afterwards"  is  a 
word  of  tremendous  import,  sometimes. 

Our  problem  deals  with  educated  physicians,  and  there  are  two  distinct 
educational  thoughts  in  the  phrase.  A  certain  and  extensive  amount  of 
learning,  of  education  if  you  will,  is  absolutely  necessary  before  one  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a  physician,  but  he  may  be  all  this  and  not  an  educated 
physician.  In  what  then  should  this  added  mental  training  and  mental 
furnishing  consist  ?  He  should  at  least  have  a  disciplined  mind,  which  the 
late  President  Hopkins  described  :  "By  this  I  mean  a  power  of  concentra- 
ting attention  for  a  long  time  on  one  subject  I  do  not  mean  the  power  to 
hold  the  attention  thus  on  some  one  subject  to  which  a  person  may  have  a 
bent  and  to  which  the  tendency  may  become  so  strong  as  to  mount  the  man 
onto  a  hobby,  or  to  become  an  insanity,  but  I  mean  the  power  of  so  com- 
manding the  mind  as  to  be  able  to  give  concentrated  attention  to  any  sub- 
ject when  it  is  required.  Only  thus  can  be  profound  thought,  only  thus 
can  all  the  relations  of  the  subject  within  and  without  be  seen." 

Certainly  of  all  professions  a  physician  should  be  able  to  see  "  all  the  re- 
lations of  a  subject."  Then  there  is  no  superficially  apparent  objection  to  a 
physician  being  able  to  mingle  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  learned  in 
other  callings  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  if  not  to  assist  in,  the  advance 
of  science  and  literature  in  other  fields  than  his  own  professional  calling. 
In  short  he  should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  educated  gentleman  ;  noth- 
ing short  of  this  will  permit  his  highest  development,  if  he  has  it  not  he 
will  ever  suffer  until  he  attain  it. 

This  leads  to  the  assertion  that  a  certain  part  of  the  education  of  the 
would-be  physician  must  be  separate,  apart  from  all  suggestion  of  his  tech- 
nical studies,  and  should  precede  them.  To  use  a  very  concrete  example, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  loss  in  electing  a  course  in  biology  for  the  time  it 
may  save  afterward  or  the  technical  instruction  it  may  give.  The  embryo 
physician  in  a  certain  stage  of  his  development  ought  not  to  be  able  to  be 
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difierentiated  from  the  embryo  of  any  other  learned  profession.  This 
thought  can,  probably,  be  fully  expressed  by  sa3dng  only  the  ''liberally 
edncated"  can  expect  to  attain  the  highest  excellence  as  a  physician.  They 
may  not  attain  nearly  so  high  standing  as  others  less  favored,  but  the  high- 
est position  is  open  only  to  them.  For  example,  had  John  Hunter  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  pertaining  to  his  liberally  educated  country- 
men, his  position  among  the  glorious  lights  of  our  profession  would  shine 
with  even  a  greater  luster. 

The  idea  underlying  these  words — liberal  education — President  Gilman 
asserts,  is  among  those  great  ideas  to  which  we  are  heirs.  '*  We  acquire 
these  ideas  unconsciously,'*  says  he,  "from  what  we  see,  hear  and  read. 
We  hold  them  tenaciously,  we  do  not  seek  their  definitions  in  the  dictiona- 
ries, nor  trace  them  to  personal  authorities.  We  accept  them  as  our  inheri- 
tance from  antiquity  we  know  not  how  remote.*'*  If  we  can  satisfactorily 
formulate  this  inherent  idea  in  an  equation  that  will  admit  of  solution  in 
known  quantities  and  be  generally  accepted,  the  task  set  before  us 
would  be  accomplished.  Before  attempting  this,  let  us  remember  our 
position.  All  along,  an  aim  of  the  Academy  has  been  to  direct  and  en- 
courage medical  students  in  the  line  of  studies  most  likely  to  produce 
the  highest  results  to  the  greatest  number.  While  it  hedges  us  about, 
and  may  prevent  the  acceptance  of  one  into  fellowship  while  re- 
ceiving another  of  even  less  merit,  because  the  latter  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  college  which  the  former  has  not,  it  likewise  pievents 
the  personal  element  entering  into  the  question  and  throws  the  burden 
of  fitness  back  upon  the  educational  institutions ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
emphasizes  to  the  intending  physician  the  course  of  study  most  likely  to 
make  him  excel.  Let  us,  therefore,  show  the  true  humility  of  learning, 
heeding  the  exhortation  of  the  Anthenian  painter,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepi- 
dam."  We  desire  the  liberally  educated,  where  shall  we  be  apt  to  find  the 
truly  liberally  educated  and  learn  the  breadth  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
phrase  ?  Certainly  we  must  turn  to  those  whose  life  work  is  to  train  in 
liberal  arts,  the  products  of  whose  institutions  should  be  the  liberally  edu- 
cated. Have  the  colleges  arrived  at  a  common  standard  for  this  condition  ? 
Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to  find  that  they  have,  it  does  find  that 
the  question  is  a  living  one,  that  it  is  freely  discussed,  and  doubtless  in  the 
not  very  distant  future  such  a  standard  will  have  been  arrived  at  with  suffi- 
cient unanimity  of  opinion  that  we  will  all  be  willing  to  give  hearty  assent 
to  it.  Until  then,  it  seems  better  to  retain  our  present  somewhat  mechani- 
cal statement  than  to  indulge  in  vain  experimentation. 

The  third  line  of  research  proposed  by  the  committee  was  a  comparison 

of  the  English  A.  B.  with  our  own  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional 

evidence  for  the  one  mission  of  your  committee  :  an  academical  standard 

for  a  liberal  education. 

The  announcements  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
*EdMeaUtmal  Review^  Feb.  1S92. 
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don  were  furnished  the  committee  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  Fel- 
lows residing  in  London,  Dr.  H.  Webster  Jones,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  curricula.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  study  necessary  for  '^honours*'  and  for  a  simple  "pass** 
examination,  a  distinction  more  marked,  probably,  than  in  any  American 
college.  There  are  other  differences,  too,  which  make  the  comparison  more 
difficult,  necessitating  more  time  and  more  extended  research  than  can  be 
accomplished  for  this  report  It  may  be  said  as  far  as  the  subjects  set  for 
examination  are  concerned,  a  pass  examination  in  an  English  University 
does  not  indicate  as  difficult  a  course  as  the  curriculum  of  many  an  Ameri- 
can college.  But,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  simple  pass  is  not  held  in  very 
high  esteem ;  some  of  the  Oxford  colleges  not  accepting  students  unless 
they  read  for  '*  honours,*'  and  the  examinations  themselves  may  be  more 
searching  than  the  simple  statement  in  the  regulations  might  indicate. 

Oxford  has  a  rule  that  many  of  our  Universities — ^those  that  claim  to  be 
universities  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — might  copy.  Disregarding  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  medicine  which  has  not  yet  obtained  foothold  in  our 
land  since  it  was  given  up  in  the  very  early  history  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  candidate  for  M.  D.  must  have  been  admitted  first  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  a  state  examination  will 
give  the  license  to  practise,  and  the  M.  D.  degree  become  in  truth  as  well 
as  in  name  a  true  university  distinction  ;  a  second  degree  following  a  well 
earned  bachelor,  for  then  there  need  be  no  discussion  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  first  degrees,  the  conferring  the  doctorate  giving  the  univer- 
sity's approval  of  the  candidate's  liberal  education. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT  OF  OUR  ACADEMY.* 

By  R.  L.  SiBBET,  M.  D. 

Mr,  President  and  Fellows  : — 

If  the  committee  on  papers  had  not  given  their  hearty  con- 
sent to  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  would  be  inclined  to  make  an  apology. 
My  subject  concerns  our  organization  rather  than  the  profession  at  large, 
and  therefore  scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  the  provisions  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

First  of  all,  I  assume  that  the  financial  policy  of  a  medical  association 
should  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  any  other  association,  corporation 
or  individual.  Well  known  business  principles  should  be  adhered  to  in  all 
cases.  The  objects  aimed  at  being  clearly  stated,  the  means  for  their  ac- 
complishment should  be  wisely  selected. 

A  medical  association  such  as  ours  should  surely  not  go  a  begging ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  adopt  and  pursue  a  policy  which  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy, or  even  to  embarrassment.  The  possibility  of  failure  should  be  ex- 
cluded. The  objects  of  our  Academy  and  the  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment were  clearly  outlined  in  the  beginning.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Traill  Green,  Dr.  Peter  D.  Keyser,  and  myself,  gave  a  full  year  to  this 
work.  The  report  was  accepted :  our  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  with  slight  changes  have  governed  us  ever  since.  Unfortu- 
nately only  part  of  the  means  suggested  by  the  committee  and  approved  by 
ourselves  again  and  agian,  have  been  made  use  of,  and  hence  the  low  state 
of  the  funds  in  our  treasury. 

Those  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  Magna 
Charta  of  our  Academy  have  discovered  that  it  presents  two  central  or  car- 
dinal points  around  which  all  its  other  provisions  cluster.  These  constitute 
the  essential  features  of  our  organization.  They  give  to  our  Academy  all 
that  distinguish  it  from  other  medical  associations — its  prominence,  its  per- 
manency and  its  power  for  good.  Remove  these  and  our  Samson  will  be 
shorn  of  his  locks  and  will  become  weak  as  other  men.  But  some  of  you 
who  have  joined  us  recently,  wish  to  know  what  these  essential  features  are 
which  distinguish  our  Academy  from  all  other  medical  associations  in  our 
country.  I  cheerfully  respond  and  once  more  commend  them  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

ist — A  High  Literary  and  Medical  Standard. 

2nd. — Permanent  or  Life  Membership. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  are  dignified  and  high-sounding  propositions, 
easily  announced  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  organization,  but  in  a  dem- 
ocratic age  and  country  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain.  They  are  not 
popular ;  our  Academy  is  not  popular ;  it  can  never  be  popular,  at  least  in 
our  day.  The  first  of  these,  that  of  ^  high  standard,  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  fortunately  has  been  sustained.  Dr.  Mclntire,  in  his  recent 
*Read  at  the  mectiofl^  at  Detroit,  189a. 
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report  has  placed  the  subject,  after  much  time  and  labor,  in  a  position 
where  it  can  not  be  easily  assailed.  The  second  proposition,  that  of  life 
membership,  is  quite  as  important ;  indeed,  they  both  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
I  believe  are  necessary  for  our  existence.  As  an  amendment  to  our  consti- 
tution is  to  be  considered  at  this  meeting  which  affects  life  membership  in 
our  Academy,  it  is  proper  to  give  our  serious  attention  to  the  subject  Art. 
VII  of  our  constitution  reads  thus:  ''The  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  the 
Initiation  fees,  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  the  Certificates  of  Mem- 
bership, and  Donations.*'    Thus  far  the 

Initiation  fees  have  amounted  to $  3,060 

The  Transactions  to  nothing 0,000 

The  Certificates  to  possibly 2,000 

The  Donations  to  possibly 200 

Making  in  all $  5,260 

Two  facts  which  have  materially  interfered  with  the  work  of  our  Acade- 
my may  be  here  mentioned.  First,  we  refused  to  print  and  to  sell  our 
Transactions,  after  the  first  and  second  year  of  our  existence.  Three  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Transactions  of  these  years  were  printed  and  distributed 
but  were  not  sold.  Second,  the  price  of  the  Certificates  of  Fellowship  was 
reduced  to  actual  cost.  It  is  now  very  plain  to  all  business  men  among  us 
that  we  could  easily  have  doubled  our  receipts ;  that  is,  instead  of  handlings 
|5,ooo  we  could  easily  have  handled  |io,ooo  and  would  have  accomplished 
much  more  good.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  original  committee  and  the 
history  of  our  finances  is  only  another  instance  of  a  well  laid  plan  being  di- 
verted in  the  direction  of  bankruptcy.  We  have  been  trying  to  run  the 
business  of  our  Academy  in  a  very  economical — I  might  say — niggardly 
style.  We  have  declined  to  make  use  of  the  natural  and  normal  means  in- 
dicated in  onr  constitution  by  which  our  treasury  was  to  be  replenished. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  explain  to  you  why  we  have  pursued  this  coarse 
instead  of  cheerfully  and  manfully  canying  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
constitution.  If  you  choose,  you  may  attribute  it  to  a  want  of  faith  or  the 
general  indifference  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  recog- 
nize what  we  have  done,  and  to  resolve  to  do  better. 

It  was  proposed  at  first  to  make  our  Initiation  fee  Ten  Dollars.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  doubled  our  receipts  from  this  source,  but  it  was  main- 
tained that  we  had  need  for  the  moral  influence  of  many  worthy  young 
men,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and  so  Five 
Dollars  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  a  question  of  this  kind,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  take  in  a  larger  number  of  fellows  at  /*tvg  Dollars  than 
a  smaller  number  at  Ten  Dollars, 

The  next  source  of  revenue  was  to  be  the  Transactions.  Such  a  publica- 
tion admits  of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  as  minutes,  addresses,  papers,  re- 
ports of  committees,  lists  of  members,  constitution  and  by-laws,  etc.  I  re- 
garded this,  not  only  our  chief  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a  most  important 
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means  of  usefulness.  By  refusing  to  publish  a  pamphlet  of  this  kind  every 
year  which  need  not  have  exceeded  forty  pages,  we  have  kept  ourselves  in 
ignorance  of  what  we  have  done  and  we  have  curtailed  our  revenue.  It 
was  very  plain  to  me  that  a  committee  on  publication  should  hav^had  en- 
tire control  of  the  subject ;  and  if  the  committee  did  not  feel  like  taking  the 
responsibility  of  300  copies  each  year,  the  way  was  clear  to  take  subscrip- 
tions at  a  fixed  price  and  to  publish  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers. 
The  result  is  that  our  publishing  has  been  done  without  system  and  in 
scraps  which  convey  the  impression  that  every  issue  is  to  be  the  last. 

This  committee  could  have  published,  at  least,  the  minutes  of  our  meet- 
ings in  brief,  the  President's  address,  the  names  of  the  new  members  and  a 
list  of  all  the  fellows  in  permanent  form.  I  believe  these  could  have  been 
sold  at  fifty  cents  each  which  would  have  given  us  I150  annually.  In  fif- 
teen years  this  would  have  added  $2,250  to  what  we  have  already  handled 
and  would  have  assisted  us  very  much.  A  small  salary  could  have  been 
given  to  our  Secretary  in  the  shape  of  1 100  a  year.  But  some  of  you  think 
this  would  have  been  a  small  business  and  I  agree  with  you.  We  certainly 
conld  have  secured  the  subscriptions  of  half  our  members  for  our  Transac- 
tions at  one  dollar  a  copy  which  would  have  added  from  |4,ooo  to  |5,ooo  to 
what  we  have  handled. 

But  perhaps  you  wish  to  have  a  suggestion  as  to  what  is  clearly  possible 
now.  We  have  about  600  fellows  on  our  roll,  and  it  will  be  very  strange  to 
me  if  300  of  these  cannot  be  induced  to  subscribe  each  one  dollar  a  year  for 
car  Transactions,  Let  it  be  understood  and  expressed  that  only  those  who 
subscribe  are  entitled  to  the  publications  of  the  Academy.  We  are  not  in 
any  way  bound  to  pay  back  the  initiation  fee  in  postage  stamps  and  circu- 
lars. Let  all  non-subscribers  be  simply  silent  members.  Let  them  remain 
on  our  rolls  and  have  the  privilege  of  subscribing.  On  this  supposition  we 
would  secure  for  the  coming  year  I300  and  we  ought  to  add  another  I300 
by  initiation  fees  and  certificates  which  would  give  us  |6oo,  and  clear  sail- 
ing. I  believe  in  growth  and  an  indefinite  expansion.  What  we  need  as 
an  Academy  is  a  committee  on  Publication  with  absolute  control  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Secretary  being  chairman. 

Of  the  third  source  of  revenue  provided  for  in  our  constitution  I  need 
only  say,  that  it  is  a  very  poor  business  to  give  away  our  certificate  at  cost. 
This  is  surely  boys  play.  We  should  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  profit  on 
our  certificates,  and  on  all  our  publications. 

The  last  source  of  revenue  mentioned  is  Donations.  These  should  be 
thankfully  received  but  we  had  better  not  make  a  practice  of  passing 
around  the  hat  at  the  close  of  every  meeting. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  is  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and 
with  the  voluntary  character  of  our  organization.  In  every  copy  of  our 
constitution  sent  out  for  new  members  we  have  pledged  ourselves  not  to 
require  annual  dues.  We  have  said  "the  initiation  fee  is  the  only  pecuniary 
consideration  that  is  obligatory.'' 
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Let  us  reason  on  this  subject  a  moment.  Suppose  that  only  loo  of  our 
members  have  thus  far  attended  our  meetings;  What  have  the  other  500 
done  ?  Answer.  They  have  contributed  |2,5oo ;  besides  they  have  indorsed 
our  work.  They  have  given  us  their  moral  support ;  they  have  been  our 
reserve  fi)rCe^  without  which  we  could  not  have  succeeded.  How  many  do 
you  suppose  of  the  600  would  have  joined  us  if  we  had  proposed  annual 
dues.  You  may  imagine  that  we  would  have  had  300  working  and  paying 
men,  but  I  am  sure  we  never  would  have  had  an  Academy  at  all. 

Annual  dues  were  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  beginning,  but  the  idea 
was  soon  dropped.  The  payment  of  a  larger  initiation  fee  within  five  years 
was  also  proposed  and  discussed,  but  this  was  also  considered  impracticable. 
The  chief  objections  to  joining  our  Academy  have  been,  and  still  are, 
these  : — "I  am  now  a  member  of  too  many  societies ;  I  cannot  spare  the 
time  to  attend  the  meetings ;  I  cannot  spare  the  money."  To  all  these  I 
have  replied.  "You  need  not  attend  the  meetings ;  give  us  your  moral  sup- 
port ;  the  only  contribution  required  is  the  initiation  fee ;  we  offer  you  life 
membership  for  I5.00.** 

I  conclude  this  paper  by  referring  again  to  the  two  leading  features  of 
our  association — a  high  standard  and  life  membership.  I  will  agree  to  any 
amendment  consistent  with  these  propositions.  The  payment  of  annual 
dues  is  inconsistent  with  permanent  membership.  The  day  we  begin  to 
collect  annual  dues,  disintegration  will  begin.  The  voluntary  character  of 
our  association  has  given  us  success  so  far ;  the  compulsory  method  8ub> 
stituted,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  our  usefulness.  We  ought  to  be  wise 
enough  to  make  good  use  of  the  forces  we  now  have -the  600  fellows.  We 
can  easily  scatter  them,  never  to  be  rallied  again.  This  has  been  predicted 
more  than  once,  and  I  beg  you  to  consider  well  what  effect  the  require- 
ments of  an  annual  tax  will  have  upon  our  organization.  I  believe  we  can 
have  a  subscription  list  of  half  the  fellows  for  our  transaction  and  this  will 
be  better  than  an  assessment  of  an  annual  tax  which,  in  our  case,  cannot  be 
easily  collected.  Let  us  publish  one  copy  for  each  subscriber  and  keep  our 
word  and  honor  sacred. 
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THE  NEWER  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  WEST  * 

BY  9M0RY  I^ANPHBAR,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

In  the  East  there  is  an  idea  that  medical  education  in  the  West  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Atlantic  region — that  colleges  are  of  a  low  standard 
both  as  to  facilities  for  instruction  and  to  methods  in  teaching.  To  dispel 
this  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  I  take  the  University  Medical  College  of  Kan- 
sas City  as  an  illustration,  since  it  is  the  school  in  which  I  teach — hence 
am  more  familiar  as  to  its  working.  The  class  usually  numbers  about  loo, 
nearly  evenly  divided  as  to  first,  second  and  third  years.  The  course  of 
study  for  each  year  is  as  follows  : 

FIRST  YSAR. 

AmUorny, — Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  and  ten 
hours  in  demonstrations  and  recitations. 

Physiology, — Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  and  four 
hours  in  physiological  laboratory. 

Materia  Medica.—Thr^t  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  and 
one  in  drug  identification  and  experimentation. 

Histology  and  Microscopy. — One  hour  each  week  in  lecture  and  three 
hours  in  microscopical  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations  and  four 
in  chemical  laboratory. 

In  the  microscopical  laboratory  are  sufficient  instruments  that  each  stu- 
dent has  his  own  microscope.  Students  are  required  to  mount  their  sec- 
tions and  to  make  free-hand  drawings  of  them.  In  the  third  year  both 
normal  and  pathological  histology  are  compulsory  and  taught  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  pathology. 

The  work  in  the  laboratories  is  thorough  and  grades  are  carefully  made 

as  to  advancement.   As  a  sample  of  the  amount  of  work  required,  the  course 
pursued  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  here  given  : 

Pint  Lesson. — ^A  brief  outline  of  theoretical  themistry.  Process  employed 
in  chemical  analysis.  Manipulation  of  glass  tubing.  Making  and  handling 
of  apparatus,  etc 

Second  Lesson. — Pirst  group  of  metals,  silver,  mercury  and  lead.  The 
mineral  acids:  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sulphuric.  Special  practice  in 
analysis  of  salts  of  first  group  of  metals. 

Third  Lesson. — Second  group  of  metals,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  copper, 
cadmium,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  platinum,  with  special  practice  in 
analysis  of  their  salts.  Tests  for  the  salts  of  the  halogen  elements  :  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  flourine,  cyanogen. 

Poorth  Lesson. — ^Third  group  of  metals,  iron,  cerium,  aluminium,  chro- 
mium, manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  with  special  practice  as  in  previous 
lessons,  embracing  tests  for  acids  not  previous  considered. 

Fifth  Lesaon. — Special  practice  on  metals  of  second  and  third  groups  with 
tests  for  acids  forming  salts  with  these  metals. 
^Contrilmted  to  the  Bullbtdc  by  the  Author. 
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Sixth  Lesson. — Fourth  group  of  metals,  barium,  strontium,  calcium. 
Special  practice  as  in  previous  groups. 

Seventh  Lesson. — Fifth  group  of  metals,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium, 
ammonium,  lithium,  with  spectrum  tests,  etc.,  with  special  practice  on  the. 
inorganic  acids  in  general. 

Eighth  Lesson. — Analysis  of  salts  having  alkaline  reaction. 

Ninth  Lesson. — ^Analysis  of  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  citric,  tartaric,  tan- 
nic, gallic,  salicylic,  etc,  etc. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Lessons. —General  qualitative  analysis  of  unknown 
salts. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Lessons.— -Analysis  of  Alkaloids. 

Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Lessons. — Volumetric  analysis,  use 
of  standard  solutions,  indicators;  etc.,  use  of  the  nitrometer. 

Seventeenth  lesson. — QuiAitative  analysis  of  urine.  Normal  from  abnor- 
mal urine. 

Eighteenth  Lesson. — Analysis  of  urinary  sediment,  urinary  calculi,  etc., 
etc. 

Nineteenth  Lesson.— Qualitative  analysis  of  urine. 

Twentieth  Lesson. — Review  of  work  done  in  the  chemical  laboratory  dur- 
ing the  session. 

Twenty-first. — Final  examination. 

In  addition  to  this  the  students  may,  if  they  so  desire,  attend  the  two  col- 
lege clinics,  from  2  to  5  P.  M. 

Such  is  the  Junior  student's  course. 

INTKRMBDIATB  YEAR. 

The  intermediate  year  embraces  the  following : 

Anatomy, — ^Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  demonstrations  and 
ten  hours'  dissections. 

Physiology, — ^Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations. 

Therapeutics, — Three  hoiu^  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations. 

Chemistry, — ^Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  laboratory  work  as 
follows : 

First  Lesson.— Review  of  qualitative  analysis.  Analysis  of  mixed  salts, 
etc. 

Second  Lesson. — Continuation  of  qualitative  work  as  in  first  lesson. 

Third  Lesson. — Analysis  of  scale  preparations. 

Fourth  Lesson. — Detection  of  certain  glucosides,  resins,  oxganic  bodies, 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  etc. 

Fifth  Lesson. — Searching  for  poisons. 

Sixth  Lesson. — Estimations  by  the  nitrometer,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  etc. 

Seventh  Lesson. — Sanitary  analysis  of  water,  good  from  polluted  water» 
etc. 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  IfCssons. — ^Food  analysis,  milk,  butter,  bread, 
mustard,  pepper,  coffee,  vinegar,  alcoholic  liquids,  etc 
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Hleventh  Lesson. — ^Assays  of  cinchona  bark  and  of  opium. 

Twelfth  Le9son.~Alkaloidal  strength  of  extracts  and  scale  preparations. 

Thirteenth  Lesson. — Strength  of  resinous  drugs,  jalap,  scammony,  etc. 

Fourteenth  Lesson. — Examination  and  strength  of  carbolic  acid,  glycer- 
ine, etc. 

Fifteenth  Lesson. — Estimation  of  oleic  acid,  fatty  adds  in  soap,  etc. 

Sixteenth  Lesson. — Melting  point.  Polariscope  in  examination  of  phar- 
maceutical products. 

Seventeenth  to  Twentieth  Lesson. — Gravimetric  estimation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  iron  salts,  etc. 

Twentieth  Lesson. — Review  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  session. 

Twenty-first  Lesson.— Final  examination. 

ObsUtrics,— Two  hours  each  week  in  lectures  illustrated  by  manikin, 
cadaver,  etc. 

Gynecology. — One  lecture  each  week. 

Practice  of  Medicine, — ^Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  recitations. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — One  hour  each  week  in  demonstrations. 

Surgery. — ^Three  hours  each  week  in  lectures  and  "quizzes," 

Surgical  AntUomy. — One  hour  each  vreek  in  demonstration  on  the 
cadaver. 

Clinics. — ^Two  hospital  suigical  clinics,  two  hospital  medical  clinics,  one 
clinic  in  nervous  diseases,  one  in  dermatology,  one  in  venereal  diseases,  one 
in  throat  and  chest  diseases,  one  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  two 
college  surgical  and  two  college  medical  clinics — total,  thirteen  each  week. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

The  Senior  year  is  divided  up  as  follows— each  week  : 

Orthopaedic  Surgery,  two  hours  :  medical  jurisprudence,  one  hour ;  sur- 
gical dressings,  one  hour ;  pathology,  one  hour,  and  pathological  labora- 
tory, two  hours ;  hygiene,  one  hour ;  diseases  of  children,  one  hour  ;  eye 
and  ear,  one  hour ;  obstetrics,  two  hours  ;  gynaecology  one  hour ;  practice 
of  medicine,  two  hours ;  surgery,  three  hours ;  clinical  medicine,  one  hour ; 
and 

Clinics^  one  in  rectal  diseases,  one  in  diseases  of  children,  one  in  ortho- 
paedic surgery,  two  in  gynaecology,  four  in  surgery,  three  in  medicine, 
one  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  one  in  skin  and  genito-urinary  diseases, 
one  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  one  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  one  in  bandaging,  dressing,  etc,  in  dispensary. 

In  obstetrics,  members  of  the  graduating  class  attend  at  least  three  cases 
in  confinement ;  two  students  are  always  "on  duty"  in  the  obstetrical  dis- 
pensary and  plenty  of  material  is  always  forthcoming.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  department  of  "practical  obstetrics'* — the  first  obstetrical  dis- 
pensary in  America, — ^in  1888,  several  hundred  women  have  been  attended 
by  students  of  the  University. 
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In  surgery,  lectures  and  clinics  are  not  alone  depended  upon,  but  prac- 
tical demonstrations  are  made  in  various  departments.  Bach  year  the 
graduating  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  eight ;  to  each  of  these  sec- 
tions I,  for  example,  demonstrate  upon  living  dogs  these  operations :  (x) 
simple  exploratory  laparotomy,  (2)  lateral  anastomosis  of  intestines,  (3)  re- 
resection  of  the  bowel,  (4)  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  (5)  lumbar 
colotomy,  (6)  gastrotomy,  (7)  excision  of  kidney,  (8)  excision  of  ribs,  etc 

For  clinical  material,  dependence  is  put  in  hospitals  with  which  members 
of  the  faculty  are  connected,  viz. :  City  Hospital,  All  Saints  Hospital  (ad- 
joining the  college  building),  German  Hospital,  Scarritt  (Woman's)  Hos- 
pital, Mission  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Aged,  Wyandotte  Hospital,  and  the  College  Free  Dispensary. 
Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  year  1892  the  examinations 
made  and  prescriptions  given  to  patients  in  the  various  departments 
amounted  to  more  than  15,000  as  shown  by  the  records.  In  the  "  out-door 
department "  of  the  dispensary,  advanced  students  are  sent  to  visit  the  sick 
at  their  homes — ^thus  getting  practical  bed-side  work  in  addition  to  that 
obtained  in  the  hospitals.  In  Professor  Adams's  department  alone  (gynae- 
cology), the  clinical  attendance  ranges  from  twenty  to  forty  each  afternoon 
(three  times  a  week). 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  facts  let  me  ask  the  reader  if 
there  is  any  school  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  can  make  a  more  favorable 
showing.  I  believe  not  And  by  reason  of  the  small  classes  in  attendance, 
I  am  sure  each  student  goes  forth  far  better  prepared  to  practice  medicine 
than  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  more  pretentious  schools  of  the 
East. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  Higbteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
will  be  held  at  the  Plankington  House,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  June 
3rd,  and  Monday,  June  5th,  1893. 

PROGRAM. 

Saturday,  June  3rd,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

Opening  of  the  Session. 

Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nomination. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Action  on  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

New  Business. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMlOrTHBS. 

I.  To  Change  the  Language  of  the  Certificate.  Benjamin  Lee,  Philadel- 
phia, Chairman. 

3.  On  Eligible  Fellows.    Charles  W.  Hitchcock,  Detroit,  Chairman. 

3.  On  the  Requirements  for  Preliminary  Education  in  the  various  Medi- 
cal Colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  Portland, 
Me.,  Chairman. 

4.  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Academical  Degrees.  Charles  Mclntire, 
H«ston,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

PAP8RS. 

1.  "  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Attitude  of  our  Medical  Schools  in  Relation  to 
Matriculate  and  Graduate  Studies."    R  Lowry  Sibbet,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Gershom  H.  Hill,  Independence,  la. 

2.  "  Some  Suggestions  in  Reference  to  the  Necessary  Preliminary  Train- 
ing for  the  Medical  Profession."    James  W.  Moore,  Easton,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  T.  F.  Mosesy  Urban  a,  O. 

3.  "The  Classics  and  the  Common  Schools."  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Discussion  opened  by  Edgar  Moore  Green,  Easton,  Pa. 
New  Business. 
Recess  at  12.30. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  at  2.30 

Unfinished  Business. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Academy  by  the  President  "  Standards  of 
Measurements."    Justin  E.  Emerson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Question  for  Discussion  :  "  Should  there  be  Elective  Studies  in  a  Medical 
Course?"  The  question  will  be  presented  by  P.  S.  Conner,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Elbert  Wing,  of  Chicago. 
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PAP8RS. 

1.  "  On  the  Endowment  of  Medical  Schools."  George  M.  Gould,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Discussion  opened  by  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

2.  "  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States ;  from  Chaos  towards  Cos- 
mos."   Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

Discussion. 
Recess  at  4.5a 

Re-union  Session,  Saturday  Evening,  at  6.00. 

The  "  Re-union  Dinner"  will  be  served  at  6.3a  The  price  of  a  ticket, 
fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Academy,  is  TWO  DOLLARS.  All  who  desire 
to  participate  will  please  remit  that  amount  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon, 
Madison,  Wis.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  All  who 
can  sing  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  the  '*  College  Song  Book"  (Oliver 
Ditson,  Publisher.)    Full  program  at  the  Session  itself. 

rionday,  June  5th,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  ''Laws  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine.'* 
Richard  J.  Dunglinson,  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 

PAPERS. 

1.  "The  Duty  of  the  State  to  Medicine.*'    Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia. 
Discussion  opened  by  J.  McPadden  Gaston,  Atlanta. 

2.  "Literary  Recreations  of  the  Physician."  Charles  C.  Bombangh, 
Baltimore. 

Discussion. 

3.  **  The  Care  of  Foundling  Infants."    J.  Cheston  Morris,  Philadelphia. 
Discussion  opened  by  Marcus  D.  Hatfield,  Chicago. 

4.  "The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Medical  Sociology."  Charles  Mcln- 
tire, Easton,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Leartus  Connor,  Detroit. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Induction  of  President  Elect. 

Appointments  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New  Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Adjournment. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Change  the  first  sentence  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  which  now 
reads: 

ARTICIfB  IV.     OPFICSRS. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  a 
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Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  They  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  from  the  Fellows,  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  others  are  elected.  The 
President  is  ineligible  for  two  successive  terms. 

The  Amendment,  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  changes  the  sentence  so  as 
to  read  :  "  The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be  a  President,  ttvo  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Secreiary-Treasurer^  and  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

2.  To  Article  VII,  which  now  reads : 

Artzclb  VII.    Rbvbnue. 

The  sources  oC  revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  Pees,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  the  certificates  of  Membership,  and  Donations.  The  Initia- 
tion fee  is  the  only  pecuniary  consideration  that  is  obligatory,  and  shall  be 
paid  before  admission  and  registration.  It  shall  be  five  dollars  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Council. 

The  Amendment  proposed  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  changes  the  Article  so 
as  to  read :  *'  The  sources  of  Revenue  shall  be  the  Initiation  fees,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy,  and  Annual  Dues.  The  Initiation  fee  shall  be  ten 
dollars,  and  shall  include  the  Certificate  of  Membership ;  it  shall  be  paid 
before  admission  and  registration.    The  Annual  Dues  shall  be  three  dollars. ' ' 

MEMORANDA. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Friday  evening,  June  2d,  at 
which  time  the  applications  for  Membership  will  be  examined  for  report  to 
the  Academy.    Please  send  them  to  the  Secretary  before  that  time. 

The  railroads  have  declined  to  make  any  concession  to  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Should  they  reconsider  their  action,  due  notice  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Letters  for  the  Secretary  had  better  be  sent  to  the  Plankington  House, 
Milwaukee,  for  several  days  before  the  meeting  if  they  contain  items  of 
business  for  the  meeting. 
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THE  SECRETARY»S  TABLE. 

The  prepaxBtions  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  are  completed  and 
the  completed  program  will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
Fellow  who  is  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  will  start  a  little  earlier  and  attend  the  Academy  meeting  as 
well.  Some  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  last  year  as  well,  why  the  re- 
union session  is  not  held  on  Monday  night,  giving  so  many  more  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  number  enjoy 
these  pleasant  social  meetings,  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  any  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Academy  at  a  time  when  other  associations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting.  Hence  the  Academy  adjourns  after  the  session  of  Monday 
morning,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of  meetings  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon and  evening  which  demand  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  Fellows. 
The  Association  of  American  Medical  Editors,  for  example,  has  had  its 
annual  banquet  on  Monday  evening  for  several  years.  For  these  reasons  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  retain  Saturday  night  for  the  re-union  session.  If 
the  Milwaukee  meeting  compares  at  all  favorably  with  th&t  of  Detroit,  it 
will  amply  repay  any  one  to  hasten  on  and  be  there.  If  it  does  not  surpass 
the  meeting  of  last  year,  it  will  not  be  Dr.  Sheldon's  fault. 

♦ 

This  number  is  issued  a  few  days  before  the  date  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  the  Fellows  before  the  meeting.  The  year  of  experiment  has  passed, 
and  now  is  an  excellent  time  for  criticism  and  suggestion,  so  that  the  future 
numbers  may  be  improved  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  That  improve- 
ments are  possible  goes  without  sa3dng ;  many  short-comings  patent  to  all, 
were  the  result  of  the  many  limitations  of  the  year.  What  these  are,  and  what 
means  should  be  adopted  for  improvement  and  a  sturdy  growth  can  best  be 
determined  if  every  Fellow  would  give  a  frank,  kindly  criticism  of  matter 
and  make  up. 

« 

An  interesting  communication  on  the  Newer  Medical  Education  in  the 
West  from  Dr.  Lanphear,  of  Kansas  City,  is  to  be  found  on  another  page. 
The  article  is  timely  for  it  gives  to  many  of  us  a  more  accurate  view  of  the 
Western  Medical  Schools ;  and  it  as  well  demonstrates  the  place  the  Bui> 
i^ETiN  should  occupy  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  land.  Many  and 
various  opiuions  exist  about  the  physician  and  his  training ;  there  are  a 
number  of  unsettled,  agitating  problems  of  great  importance  to  humanity 
as  well  as  to  the  profession,  along  with  hosts  of  minor  ones  merely  of  in- 
terest—of curious  interest  possibly,  but  still  of  interest.  These  questions, 
both  great  and  small,  can  properly  find  a  place  in  the  Bui^lstin,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  can  be  expressed  in  a  courteous  discussion. 

While  the  course  outlined  by  the  article  is  a  great  advance  over  the  txBdi- 
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tional  medical  school,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  paper  of  the  amount  of 
preliminary  mental  displine  the  student  must  have  before  entering  upon 
his  medical  studies,  which  is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  almost  all  of  our 
efforts  at  improvement  in  medical  education ;  and,  if  the  chemical  labora- 
tory practice  as  laid  out  in  the  scheme  is  followed  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness,  it  will  require  a  student  already  well  disciplined  in  mind  to 
keep  the  pace  set  for  him  there,  if  he  is  to  be  benefitted  at  all  by  the  course. 
Prom  several  years  experience  in  teaching  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  a  mind  disciplined  by  other  studies  in  college 
can  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  the  student  who  has  just  entered 
from  a  fitting  school.  If  the  students  pursuing  the  course  just  mentioned 
have  had  their  minds  previously  disciplined,  the  course  is  helpful,  if  not 
they  must  either  slur  their  work  or  fall  behind. 

There  haye  been  several  attempts  to  describe  the  difference  between  the 
college  and  the  university,  as  to  the  character  of  the  study.  One  item 
which  is  the  most  frequently  emphasized  as  characteristic  of  university 
study  is  the  freedom  given  the  student  to  study  the  subject  he  pleases,  and 
almost  in  the  way  he  pleases.  Does  not  such  a  characterization  of  the  uni- 
versity method  of  study,  exclude  the  professional  schools  from  a  position  in 
the  university?  One  would  not  care  to  give  a  student  the  privilege  of 
practicing  medicine  even  after  a  five  years  course,  if  it  were  purely  elective. 
Possibly  if  we  consider  the  purpose  of  the  college  course  to  be  primarily  to 
train  the  mental  powers  ;  and  that  of  the  university,  to  impart  information, 
to  store  the  trained  mind  with  a  fund  of  knowledge,  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
clude the  freedom  in  the  method  of  study  of  the  post  g^raduate  courses,  and 
the  sharply  defined  subjects  set  for  the  professional  schools.  If  so  what  a 
waste  of  human  energy  for  any  student  to  try  to  develop  his  mind,  when 
the  course  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it.  It  would  be  like  a  car- 
penter attempting  to  "rip"  a  board  with  a  "cross-cut  saw  ;**  he  can  do  it,  but 
at  a  loss  of  time  and  energy. 

Universty  extension  which  endeavors  to  bring  method  of  university 
teaching,  and  the  culture  of  the  university  itself  to  our  very  doors, 
has  received  the  highest  commendation  possible  to  give  to  it :  the  suc- 
cess that  has  followed  the  scheme.  The  frequent  discussion  of  late  of 
the  lack  not  only  of  a  full-rounded  education,  but  of  a  complete  professional 
training,  has  suggested  the  thought  whether  University  Extension  Methods 
could  be  extended  to  professional  studies ;  more  particularly  the  medical. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  that  are  nearly  or  quite  insurmountable,  so 
any  discussion  of  the  subject  may  seem  inadvisable,  because  not  practicable. 
But,  while  recognizing  these,  the  question  should  not  be  decided  because 
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Whether  the  dictum,  "There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  ought  or 
ought  not  be  shelved  with  many  an  antiquated  idea,  depends  On  the  precise 
mental  picture  conveyed  by  the  words.  There  may  be  only  one  path  avail- 
able through  the  forest ;  formerly  it  was  travelled  on  springless  wagons 
over  a  corduroy  road,  now  a  parlor  car  and  the  smoothness  of  the  well  bal- 
lasted railroad,  shortens  the  time  and  lessens  the  fatigue  of  travelling  over 
the  same  road. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note,  whether  the  result  of  the  recent  discussion  as  to  the 
length  of  the  college  course  or  not,  that  the  attention  of  educators  has  been 
turned  to  the  grammar  schools.    Lately  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
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of  them  in  the  first  instance.    In  our  larger  towns,  or  even  in  smaller  com-  I 

munities,  where  the  railroad  trains  would  make  it  possible  for  the  physicians  | 

for  an  area  of  twenty-five  miles  to  conveniently  gather  for  an  evening  each 
week,  would,  or  would  it  not  be  a  desirable  thing  for  a  course,  or  courses  of  ■ 

lectures  to  be  attempted  upon  the  lines  of  the  University  Extension  ?  There 
are  certain  lines  of  medical  study  in  which  the  practitioner  is  apt  to  become 
rusty,  or  at  least  the  edge  of  his  wit  becomes  dulled,  largely  because  of  a 
lack  or  a  limitation  of  reading ;  time  passes  away  and  the  progress  of  inves- 
tigation brings  into  importance  the  fotgetting  subject,  and  he  is  not  fully 
able  to  make  use  of  the  results,  because  of  his  ill-acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings.  Personal  reading  may  help,  but  at  the  best  it  will 
be  but  a  cram.  Again,  most  physicians  neglect  the  philosophical  for  that 
which  on  the  surface  is  utilitarian,  and  the  specially  scientific  monograph 
is  neglected  for  the  column  devoted  to  "therapeutic"  notes.  There  is  a 
need  for  such  an  opportunity  to  keep  our  physicians,  living  away  from  the 
centers  of  medical  education,  in  touch  with  the  philosophical  or  scientific 
advance  of  medical  knowledge. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  latest  remedy, 
not  with  the  discrimination  of  his  city  cousin,  but  with  the  use  of  the 
shrewd  common  sense  which  aids  him  in  so  much  of  his  work,  but  for  other 
reasoning  as  to  the  cure  of  disease  than  deduction  from  his  own  observation 
and  reading,  self-limited  to  "practical"  papers,  he  will  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant To  give  a  taste  of  knowledge,  to  develop  a  thirat  for  an  advance  from 
empiricism  to  sound  philosophy,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  profession.  And 
they  could,  in  a  great  measure,  be  brought  about  by  an  application  of  the 
University  Extension  Methods  to  physician's  classes.  That  the  courses 
should  not  be  clinical  but  didactic ;  that  they  should  not  deal  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cases,  nor  the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  but  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  a  disease  and  the  philosophy  of  the  cure  goes  without  saying.  But 
why  discourse  of  the  possible  benefit  of  an  impracticable  scheme  ?  Yet  if 
the  benefits  can  be  made  to  appear,  difficulties  will  disappear  before  deter- 
mined effort,  and  the  impracticable  of  to-day  becomes  the  actual  of  to-mor- 
row. 
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and  Patterson,  N.  J^  have  been  so  organized  to  afford  a  more  symmetrical 
mental  discipline,  and  a  larger,  wider  fund  of  knowledge,  while  the  course 
is  shortened  a  year  without  increasing  tjie  tasks  at  any  given  time  to  the 
average  scholar.  This  is  brought  about  by  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  selection  of  studies.  This  not  only  works  an  immediate 
benefit  for  the  scholar,  but  permits  the  longer  time  to  be  given  to  the 
studies  of  the  college  or  university.  , 

THE  RAMBLER. 

Two  articles  happened  under  our  eyes  in  a  single  ramble  one  morning. 
One  a  paper  on  the  ''General  Practitioner*'  read  before  a  County  Medical 
Society,  where  the  first  column  enumerates  the  peculiar  and  particular  hard- 
ships pretaining  to  his  calling.  The  second  and  third  cites  instances  of 
hard  service  and  no  pay,  then  follows  two  or  three  columns  discussing  the 
financial  problem  as  to  its  causes.    Following  this  comes : 

"You  must  not  suppose  from  all  of  this  that  I  think  physicians  have 
nothing  for  which  to  be  thankful ;  (the  Good  Lord  distributes  his  joys  and 
sorrows  in  about  equal  proportions)  on  the  contrary  I  think  we  have  much, 
but  desire  in  this  rambling  manner  to  lead  up  to  something  practical." 

And  the  concluding  three  columns  discuss  not  the  subjects  for  thanks* 
giving,  oh  no !  They  are  not  "practical"  enough,  but,  the  financial  prob- 
lem as  to  its  possible  remedies.  This  paper  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind, 
and  the  kind  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  may  not  be  in  a  set  paper,  but  in  con- 
versation one  often  hears  the  very  same  thoughts,  whenever  three  or  four 
of  us  get  together.  The  other  article  was  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Epic- 
tetus  as  given  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Humanitarian. 

**Epictetus  once  received  a  visit  from  a  certain  magnificent  orator  goin^ 
to  Rome  on  a  lawsuit,  who  wished  to  learn  from  the  Stoic  something  of  his 
philosophy.  Epictetus  received  his  visitor  coollv,  not  believing  in  his  sin- 
cerity. 'You  will  only  criticise  my  style,*  said  he;  *not  really  wishing  to 
learn  principles'— 'Well,  but,'  said  the  orator,  *if  I  attend  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  shall  be  a  mere  pauper  like  you.  with  no  plate,  no  equipage,  no 
land,' — •!  don't  want  such  things,'  replied  Epictetus,  *and  besides,  you  are 
poorer  than  I  am,  after  all.  Patron  or  no  patron,  what  care  I  ?  You  do 
care.  I  am  richer  than  you.  I  don't  care  what  Caesar  thinks  of  me.  I 
fiatter  no  one.  This  is  what  I  have  instead  of  your  gold  and  silver  plate. 
You  have  silver  vessels,  but  earthenware  reasons,  principles,  appetites.  My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  and  it  furnishes  me  with  abundant  and  happy 
occupation  in  lieu  of  your  restless  idleness.  All  your  possessions  seem  small 
to  you ;  mine  seem  great  to  me.  Your  desire  is  insatiate — mine  is  satis- 
fied.'" 

Can  the  Stoic  teach  us  anything  ? 


The  Literary  Digest  condenses  an  article  from  the  Evangel.  Luth. 
Kirchenzettungy  of  Leipzig,  on  attendance  at  the  German  Universities.  It 
notes  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  since  the  end  of  the  Eighties  in 
the  attendance  at  the  twenty-one  universities  of  the  Fatherland.    During 
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the  past  Winter  term  the  enrollment  was  27,518,  a  year  ago  it  was  27,843. 
This  decrease  is  not  evenly  distributed,  however,  for  a  table  showing  the 
attendance  at  each  of  the  universities  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  over  a  year  ago  in  the  Universities  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Wiir&- 
burg,  Breslau,  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  Gottingen,  K6nigsbei;g  and  Giessen ; 
Strassburg  has  precisely  the  same  number  enrolled,  while  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  universities  at  Manich,  Bonn,  Tiibingen,  Hrlangen,  Freiburg, 
Griefswald,  Jena,  Kiel,  Miinster  and  Rostock.  The  number  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents has  decreased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  average  decrease  of  all  the 
students.  The  article  asserts  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  looked  at  with 
favor  by  the  German  Government. 

The  Rambler  had  occasion  to  look  for  the  name  of  a  physician  in  a  busi- 
ness directory  of  one  of  our  larger  cities  not  long  ago  and  was  startled  with 
this  headline 

"physicians. 
{See  a/so  absorbent  cotton,)" 

Is  this  the  judgment  of  the  business  world  upon  the  profession  ?  Judg^ 
ing  from  the  traditionary  statement  of  the  ill  grace  with  which  the  doctor's 
bill  is  paid  it  may  be  so.     If  it  is,  why  is  it  ?  And  where  does  the  blame  lie  ? 

EXCISIONS. 

THE  KIND  AND  AMOUNT  OF  LABORATORY  WORK  WHICH  SHALL 
BE  REQUIRED  IN  OUR  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS.* 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

[From  Boston  Med,  &.  Surg.  Journal^  /-5-'p^.] 

Assuming  that  laboratory  instruction  should  be  given  in  medical  schools, 
what  in  kind  and  amount  should  this  laboratory  teaching  consist  ?  It  is 
presumed  that  the  student  has  had  a  course  in  a  good  high  school  or  its 
equivalent,  is  able  to  use  the  English  language  correctly,  has  had  a  good 
drill  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  plain  geometry,  with  fair  instruction  in  S3rs- 
tematic  botany  and  zoology  and  some  acquaintance  with  physica  In  short, 
that  he  has  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Medical  College 
Association. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  convenient  to  specify  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  the  number  of  hours,  days  or  weeks  given  to  a  subject  We  will 
suppose  that  there  are  five  teaching  days  in  the  week,  that  the  forenoons  of 
these  days  are  devoted  to  class  instruction  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  that  four  hours  of  each  afternoon  are  spent  in  laboratory 
work.  *  ♦  *  «  With  the  understanding  then  that  four  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day  of  laboratory  work,  I  will  outline  such  a  course  as  I  conceive 
to  be  essential  to  the  student." 

*Read  before  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  189a. 
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1.  Analytical  Chemistry,  twelve  weeks.  2.  Practical  Anatomy,  to  osteo- 
logy and  dissections,  twenty  weeks;  to  operative  work,  four  weeks  or 
twenty-four  weeks  in  all.  3.  Bacteriology,  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  4.  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  including  the  analysis  of  urine,  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  5.  Histology,  six  weeks.  6.  Physiology,  six  weeks.  7.  Pa- 
thology, six  weeks  to  the  dead  room  and  laboratory  courses. 

*'  This  makes  a  minimum  of  seventy-four  weeks.  The  greater  part  of  this 
work  should  precede  clinical  instruction.  Besides  the  above  mentioned 
courses,  thereapeutics,  including  electrotherapeutics  is  now  being  taught 
in  some  schools  largely  by  laboratory  methods,  and  this  tendency  will  grow. 

"laboratory  methods  will  soon  largely  modify  clinical  teaching  Amphi- 
theatre clinics  are  giving  away  to  bedside  and  section  instruction.  Laparo- 
tomies and  other  capital  operations  are  now  made  by  the  student  in  some  of 
our  schools  on  the  dog.  The  surgeon  as  well  as  the  chemist  has  his  labora. 
tory.  The  student  delivers  the  alcohol  baby  from  the  rubber  mother  before 
he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lying-in-room.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
spoil  a  hat  full  of  human  eyes  before  one  becomes  a  skilled  ophthalmolo- 
gist" 

Thus  far,  I  have  contented  myself  with  observations  on  the  things  which 
I  see.  In  closing,  as  one  who  has  carried  his  college  education  out  into  the 
world,  and  tested  it  there,  and  who  now  has  returned  to  the  educational 
field  to  concern  himself  with  the  problems  that  are  found  there,  I  want  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  thing  we  call  the  higher  education. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  college  graduate  entering  upon  a  business 
career  is  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  business  life,  as 
compared  with  those  who  entered  business  when  he  entered  college.  If, 
however,  the  man  has  a  capacity  for  business,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  five 
jreaxs,  certainly  in  ten,  he  will  find  himself  more  than  abreast  of  his  friend 
who  did  not  go  to  college.  The  trained  mind  can  master  the  problems  of 
business  better  than  the  unti-ained  mind,  as  it  can  master  other  problems 
better  for  which  it  has  itself  any  natural  capacity.  Beyond  that,  the  man 
himself,  outside  of  business,  will  have  more  resources,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
greater  power  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  When  it  is  contended 
that  college-bred  men  rarely  succeed  in  business,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  currently  believed  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  men  who  engage 
in  business  sooner  or  later  fail.  It  is  only  the  select  few  in  any  department 
of  human  activity  that  conspicuously  excel,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  the 
tastes  which  lead  men  to  go  to  college  are  not  frequently  found  in  combina- 
tion with  what  I  may  call  rare  business  genius.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
should  such  a  combination  exist,  a  college  education,  so  far  from  unfitting  a 
man  for  a  business  career,  would  make  him  a  power  in  the  business  world 
beyond  all  his  compeers  who  had  not  been  so  favored.  President  Seth  Low, 
of  Columbia,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  January,  1893. 
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An  old,  but  doubtless  veracious,  chronicler  of  the  primitive 
customs  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  far  west  records  that  in  the 
absence  of  duly  sealed  scales  for  weighing  the  carcasses  of  their 
slaughtered  hogs,  they  were  accustomed  (with  that  ingenuity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Yankee  mind)  to  balance  the  hog 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  pole,  which  was  laid  across  a  log  or 
stump,  against  a  stone  suspended  from  the  other  end.  They 
then  proceeded  to  use  the  prerogative  of  all  good  Yankees  and 
guessed  at  the  weight  of  the  stone.  A  somewhat  similar  custom 
prevails,  I  am  told,  among  the  half-civilized  dwellers  in  north- 
em  Persia.  Each  peasant  vendor  of  hay,  wood,  grain,  or  other 
rural  commodity,  carries  with  him  in  addition  to  his  wares  a 
stone,  which  varies  in  weight  according  to  the  kind  of  wares  he 
sells.  The  stone  is  called  a  batman,  and  while  a  large  one  is 
used  for  weighing  hay  or  wood,  a  small  one  is  substituted  for 
rice  or  other  grains.  Even  now  the  entire  grain  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  computed  in  bushels,  a  purely  theoretical  stand- 
ard of  volume,  since  not  a  bushel  of  the  grain  marketed  is  ever 
measured  by  volume  but  is  weighed,  and  from  the  weight  in 
pounds  the  number  of  bushels  is  computed  in  accordance  with 
a  standard  legal  rate  for  each  kind  of  grain  marketed. 

The  origin   of    standards  of   measure,   whether  of    length, 

^Annual  address  before  the  Academy,  read  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  3, 1893. 
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weight,  or  volume,  so  far  antedates  the  earliest  historic  records, 
that  the  complete  study  of  this  subject  is  difficult.  The  lucu- 
brations of  those  who  fancy  that  in  the  great  p3a'amid  of  Gizeh 
we  find  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  a  divinely 
given  standard  of  measurement  are  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion, but  if  we  examine  the  customs  of  isolated  savage  tribes 
and  compare  them  with  the  standards  still  current  among  civi- 
lized people,  we  are  brought  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that, 
as  primitive  men  began  to  associate  in  groups  larger  than  the 
family,  and  these  groups  with  other  groups,  the  necessity  for 
interchange  of  commodities  became  the  impetus  for  the  adoption 
of  such  natural  standards  as  the  barley-corn,  the  digit,  the  inch, 
the  span,  the  foot,  the  yard  (or  arm's  length),  the  fathom  (or 
distance  measured  by  the  two  extended  arms) ,  and  the  stunde 
(or  distance  ordinarily  walked  in  an  hour) .  The  origin  of  such 
units  as  the  grain,  the  stone,  etc.,  are  equally  obvious,  but  the 
explanation  of  many  other  terms  is  lost  in  the  mists  that  shroud 
pre-historic  ages.  We  must  believe  that*  at  first  the  primitive 
standards  were  inexact  and  varied  in  different  tribes,  but  with 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  the  cultivation  of  wider  social  and 
commercial  relations,  the  shorter-limbed  buyers  insisted  on  the 
use  of  more  definite  and  fixed  standards  until  the  smaller  units 
came  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  the  larger.  Through  the 
dominant  influence  in  turn  of  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  Roman  civilizations  the  diversity  of  the  standards  was  slowly 
changed  and  modified,  until  comparative  unification  of  the 
methods  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  was 
gradually  attained. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  lapse  of  civiliza- 
tion under  the  attacks  of  the  unlettered  barbarians  of  the  north, 
chaos  ruled  and  the  standards  of  weight,  of  measurement,  and 
of  value  became  again  almost  as  diverse  as  the  isolated  com- 
munities that  used  them,  and  as  inexact  as  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  So  long  as  the  feudal  lord  clad  in  iron 
held  his  lands  by  the  might  of  his  sword  it  mattered  little  to 
him  whether  the  yard  measured  thirty-six  or  thirty-nine  inches, 
or  whether  his  bushel  was  a  little  more  or  less  than  that  of  his 
rival.     As  to  the  shop-keepers,  their  affairs  were  beneath  his 
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notice,  unless  they  tried  to  cheat  him,  when  his  remedy  was  an 
easier  one  than  trying  to  regulate  the  leng^  of  their  ell-wands. 
Even  the  revival  of  letters  which  followed  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  multiplying  cheaper  books,  with  the  accompanying  awak- 
ening of  the  human  intellect  and  its  rebellion  against  sacerdotal 
tyranny — in  short,  the  Reformation — did  not  at  once  produce 
any  radical  change  in  the  diverse  standards  of  the  various 
nations  of  Christendom.  Men's  minds  were  occupied  with  the 
more  tremendous  problems  of  spiritual  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  success  of 
the  American  revolt  and  the  vindication  of  the  principle  of 
political  equality  had  sown  broadcast  through  Europe  the  seeds 
of  another  and  more  radical  revolution  than  that  of  Luther,  that 
scientific  minds  began  to  apprehend  the  necessity  for  more 
accurate  measures.  Nay,  more,  it  was  apparent  that  a  truly 
scientific  system  was  called  for,  and  that  existing  standards  were 
not  only  accidental  and  hap-hazard  in  origin,  but  lacked  any 
uniform  and  common  relationship  to  one  another.  Thus,  the 
units  of  leng^,  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  rod,  furlong  and  mile, 
have  no  uniform  ratio,  and  the  units  themselves  vary  in  value 
in  different  countries.  Again,  units  of  length  have  no  simple 
and  easily  computed  ratio  to  units  of  capacity,  nor  do  the  units 
of  capacity  or  linear  measure  have  any  simple  ratio  to  those  of 
weight.  The  common  ratio  of  ten,  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
numeration  of  coins,  had  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
bat  did  not  prevail  in  the  table  of  values  of  any  European 
country. 

While  the  whole  civilized  world  watched  in  terror  the  wild 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  two  celebrated  mathemati- 
cians, appointed  by  the  National  Institute  of  France,  M6chain 
and  D61ambre,  spent  seven  years  in  surveying  that  portion  of 
the  terrestrial  meridian  lying  between  Dunkirk  on  the  north  of 
Prance  and  Barcelona  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
distance  of  nearly  ten  degrees,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  This  step  had 
been  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
of  which  Lagrange  and  Laplace  were  members,  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  system  of  measures.     What  more  sublime  exhibition 
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of  scientific  absorption  can  history  point  to  than  this !  While 
Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre  and  the  guillotine  inspired  all 
France  with  terror,  while  the  war  of  la  Vendue  raged,  while 
Bonaparte  was  thrilling  the  world  with  his  victorious  conquests, 
these  two  mathematicians  toiled  undisturbed  at  their  laborious 
undertaking.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  they  pre- 
sented to  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  the  results  of  their  work, 
the  exact  value  of  the  one  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of 
a  meridian  of  the  earth's  circumference.  To  D^lambre,  who 
prepared  the  report,  Napoleon  said :  **  Conquests  pass  away,  but 
these  operations  remain."  As  you  know,  the  meter  thus  ob- 
tained was  made  the  basis  of  the  **  metric  system,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  French  in  1799. 

Let  us  briefly  review  this  admirably  logical  system : 

Like  one  dollar  the  meter  is  divided  into  ten  parts  called  deci- 
meters, into  a  hundred  parts  called  cenHmeters^  and  into  one 
thousand  parts  called  millimeters.  Or  it  may  be  multiplied  by 
ten  giving  dekameters^  or  by  one  hundred  giving  hektom^eiers,  by 
one  thousand  as  kilometers,  or  ten  thousand  as  myriameters.  By 
the  use  of  this  simple  method  the  arithmetical  processes  of 
reduction  are  shorn  of  their  terror  for  the  school  boy. 

The  length  of  the  meter  as  then  established  was  thirty-nine 
inches  and  .3708  of  an  inch.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
meter  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  old  Belgic  yard  of 
England  which  was  introduced  from  Germany  at  an  early  date 
and  was  the  common  unit  of  land  measure  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  a 
littie  over  seven  parts  in  one  thousand. 

Had  the  Belgic  yard  been  retained  British  standards  of  length 
would  require  littie  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  meter. 
The  measure  of  surface  in  the  metric  system  is  naturally  the 
square  of  the  measure  of  length  either  ten  or  one  hundred 
square  meters  being  used  by  the  surveyor.  For  the  standard  of 
capacity  the  cubes  of  the  several  units  of  length  was  adopted 
and  the  cube  of  the  meter  was  designated  a  stere.  As  a  unit 
of  fluid  capacity  the  cube  of  a  decimeter  was  adopted  called  the 
liter  (about  2.202  pints).  From  this  we  get  the  deciliter,  centi- 
liter, and  milliliter,  as  well  as  the  deka,  hekto,  and  kiloliter. 
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The  unit  adopted  for  weights  was  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  at  its  greatest  density — that  is  at  a  temperature 
of  4®  centigrade  at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  or  about  15.432 
grains.  Thus  we  get  the  gram  with  kilograms  equalling  about 
2.2  lbs.  avoirdupois,  while  1000  kilos  are  called  a  ton,  say  2204 
lbs.  or  nearly  one  of  our  long  tons.  The  system  of  coins  adopted 
at  the  same  time  takes  as  a  unit  the  silver  franc  (weighing  five 
grams,  of  which  one-tenth  is  an  alloy  of  copper)  with  a  decimal 
ratio  for  its  subdivisions  as  in  our  own  standard.  The  legal 
ratio  between  silver  and  gold  coins  was  established  at  15^  and 
between  silver  and  copper  at  20.  Hence  the  relative  weight 
of  any  number  of  coins  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  metric  system  of  measures  commends  itself  to  all  intelli- 
gent men,  first,  because  it  is  the  only  system  ever  devised; 
second,  because  its  units  are  definite  and  uniform ;  third,  be- 
cause its  system  of  notation  and  multiples  is  the  same  as  in  our 
arithmetical  notation,  hence  more  easily  written  with  our  Arabic 
numerals  than  any  other.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  medical 
profession  of  England  and  the  United  States  are  so  slow  in 
adopting  it. 

The  thermometer  with  which  we  measure  relative  tempera- 
tures was  invented  in  161 1  by  Gallileo.  The  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer was  invented  about  1709  by  a  Hollander,  his  zero 
point  being  the  lowest  point  at  which  he  observed  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  212".  The  centigrade 
system  was  invented  in  1736  by  Celsius  a  Swedish  astronomer 
and  must  in  time  supplant  all  others  because  its  zero  point  is  not 
an  accident  like  that  of  Fahrenheit  but  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice  and  the  100  degree  point  is  fixed  at  the  boiling  point 
of  water. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the'system  of  units  employed  for  the  measurement  of 
electrical  force  now  in  use  by  all  electrical  engineers  and  specialists 
in  this  comparatively  new  field.  In  1872  the  British  Association 
adopted  the  C  G.  S.  or  centimeter  gram  second  as  the  absolute 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  heat,  light,  magnetism,  electro- 
magnetism  and  dynamic  force.  This  unit  called  a  dyne  repre- 
sents "  that  force  which  acting  on  a  gram  of  matter  for  a  second 
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of  time,  generates  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  a  second.*'  The 
principal  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy  first 
definitely  announced  by  Helmholz  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  a  universal  system  for  the  measurement  of  physical 
forces  based  on  such  a  unit.  The  dyne  is  equivalent  to  -^  of 
the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a  gram  of  matter  at  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  unit  of  energy  or  work  done  is  called  the  erg.  The  erg 
then  represents  the  work  done  by  exerting  a  force  of  one  dyne 
over  a  space  of  one  centimeter.  As  the  erg  is  the  equivalent 
of  ijT.TnAr.Tnnr  ^^  ^  kilogram-meter  it  was  obviously  necessary 
to  adopt  commercial  units  less  unmanageable  in  their  numerical 
expression — hence  the  volt  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  electro- 
motive force  which  is  equal  to  100,000,000  dynes,  or  ten  raised 
to  the  eighth  power  =  10'.  The  Ohm  used  as  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance is  the  equivalent  of  1,000,000,000  dynes  or  lo*.  The  value 
of  the  ohm  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  106  centimeters  long 
and  one  square  millimeter  in  cross-section  at  a  temperature  of  o"* 
centigrade.  The  ampere  or  unit  of  volume  of  electrical  force  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  volts  of  force  by  the  ohms 
of  resistance.  Other  units,  such  as  the  Watt,  the  Coulomb, 
etc.,  are  derivatives  of  the  above  and  need  not  be  detailed  at 
length,  but  those  of  you  who  have  followed  me  through  this 
some  what  technical  summary,  will  note  that  we  have  at  com- 
mand a  most  scientific  system  for  measuring  electrical  and 
kindred  forces. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  passed  briefly  in  review  the 
achievements  of  man's  ingenuity  in  constructing  a  system  in- 
cluding units  of  measurement  for  length,  area,  volume,  cubic 
capacity,  weight,  value,  and  also  units  for  measuring  the  more 
subtle  forces  which  he  has  harnessed  to  his  triumphal  car  of 
progress.  Not  only  has  he  drawn  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds  and  taught  it  to  carry  his  messages,  but  he  has  measured 
its  intensity,  its  velocity,  and  the  exact  amount  employed  in  any 
of  his  operations.  Further  he  has  begun  to  study  the  energies 
of  his  own  body  and  already  has  ascertained  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  force,  or  that  transfered  by  the  nerve  fibres — although 
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the  exact  nature  of  this  force  and  the  volume  as  expended  in 
the  experience  of  an  emotion,  the  exercise  of  a  volition,  or  the 
elaboration  of  a  thought  still  eludes  his  grasp.  But  although  it 
is  not  possible  to  define  the  nature  of  the  vital  force,  nor  ascer- 
tain its  equation,  nor  measure  the  potential  energy  of  any  intel- 
lectual manifestation  in  correlative  terms,  we  may  freely 'note  its 
tendencies — divert  its  direction,  and  encourage  or  modify  its  re- 
sults. As  we  gaze  upon  the  stupendous  spectacle  of  Niagara  we 
do  not  need  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  water  that  hurls  itself 
down  the  foaming  abyss  every  instant,  nor  the  potential  energy 
of  the  quantity  that  passes  a  given  point  every  hour,  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnificent  result.  Neither  do  we  need  to  measure 
every  line  and  curve  of  a  perfect  physical  body  to  admire  its 
symmetry.  More  than  this  we  do  not  need  to  measure  the 
mental  and  moral  processes  of  a  man  by  any  intricate  or  un- 
solved system  to  appreciate  the  value  of  character. 

We  believe,  however,  that  our  capacity  for  distinguishing 
between  the  false  and  the  true  in  the  matter  of  character,  like 
the  capacity  for  recognizing  symmetry  of  body,  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  ideal  which  we  form  in  early  life.  This  ideal 
standard  it  is  the  province  of  education  to  construct  as  it  is  the 
privilege  of  manhood  to  maintain,  and  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  this 
paper  in  the  few  moments  that  remain  to  enter  our  protest 
against  two  propositions  which  threaten  the  ideals  of  our  young 
medical  men.  One  of  these  is  the  notion  widely  prevalent, 
that  the  attainment  of  a  large  income  necessarily  implies  pro- 
fessional success  and  that  whatever  delays  the  attainment  of  this 
end  is  to  be  sedulously  avoided.  The  other  is  the  idea  that  a 
thorough  and  carefully  devised  system  of  professional  study  can 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  breadth  of  culture  and  that  training 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  we  believe  only  a  liberal  educa- 
Hon  can  give. 

Walking  along  the  Riva  in  Venice  one  winter  evening  with 
a  wise  and  gentle  German  professor  and  discussing  American 
questions,  this  learned  friend  remarked:  *  'Americans  are  a  strange 
people;  they  say  of  a  man  he  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
merely  because  he  has  obtained  control  of  such  a  sum.  Is  it  not 
humiliating  to  measure  a  man  by  such  a  standard?*'     Is  the 
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criticism  an  unjust  one?  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  a  young 
doctor  of  my  acquaintance,  remarked :  **  I  never  wasted  no  four 
years  in  college,  and  I  guess  I  am  making  as  much  money  as 
any  doctor  of  my  age.*'  Do  you  smile  at  his  grotesquely  inade- 
quate estimate  of  the  value  of  a  liberal  education  ?  Does  not 
the  same  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy  of  Pluto  in  effect, 
if  not  in  the  same  terse  and  illiterate  phrase,  at  times  creep  into 
our  discussions  in  this  academy?  (Pluto,  you  recollect,  was 
not  only  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  but  the  god  of  money). 
Do  we  not  too  often  within  these  ideal  walls  bow  the  knee  to  his 
infernal  majesty !  The  fellows  of  this  society  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  whole  body  of  our  profession,  but  they  are  charged  with 
a  responsibility  for  the  aims  and  ideals  which  they  proclaim  that 
may  not  be  measured  by  the  comparative  paucity  of  our  numbers. 
But  what  is  the  ideal  which  we  wish  to  hold  up  before  the 
young  man  desiring  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  medicine  ?  Shall  we  tell  him  that  the  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  grows  daily  more  keen,  that  he  must 
therefore  strip  himself  of  everything  but  the  weapons  of  his  art 
on  entering  the  race,  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  must  endeavor  to  outstrip  all  his  competitors  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  ?  Shall  we  tell  him  that  from  the  first  his 
studies  and  reading  must  be  specialized  and  focussed  upon 
those  subjects  alone  which  are  essential  to  the  study  of  disease 
and  medicine  ?  It  is  true  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent is  towards  specialization  and  the  attainment  of  superior 
skill  and  power  by  specialization ;  this  truth  applies  not  merely 
to  our  profession  but  to  every  branch  of  human  activity.  But 
with  this  admission  we  must  not  forget  the  warning  which  nature 
reiterates  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis,  that  the  special- 
ized development  of  one  function  is  apt  to  bring  in  its  train 
a  deficiency,  if  not  an  atrophy  of  other  functions,  and  hence 
deformity.  The  carrier  pigeon  flies  swiftly,  but  he  cannot  run. 
The  trained  race  horse  is  ill  fitted  to  carry  the  ph3rsician  on  his 
daily  rounds  from  house  to  house.  The  expert  workman  who  can 
excel  all  others  in  making  one  thing,  soon  loses  the  ability  to  do 
any  other  work  even  moderately  well.  Let  our  student  then 
remember  that  though  he  must  train  his  energies  to  work  in 
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special  channels  if  he  would  excel,  he  must  take  heed  that 
nature  does  not  avenge  herself  on  him  by  making  him  the  slave 
of  a  mere  craft  rather  than  the  master  of  a  noble  profession. 

Let  him  then  *  not  begrudge  the  years  spent  in  studying 
the  thoughts  of  the  wise  of  all  ages,  if  thereby  he  shall  have 
attained  somewhat  of  that  sympathy  with  their  aspirations 
which  is  itself  the  pathway  to  wisdom.  Let  him  remember  that 
not  knowledge  alone  but  wisdom  is  the  true  goal  of  a  liberal 
education.  Mere  knowledge  may  be  attained  by  memorizing, 
but  that  knowledge  which  makes  the  man  a  S3rmpathetic  par- 
ticipator in  all  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past  and  the 
present  can  alone  be  called  wisdom.  Emerson  has  said  "that 
the  scholar  is  that  man  who  must  take  up  into  himself  all  the 
ability  of  the  time,  all  the  contributions  of  the  past,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  future.'* 

'  *  If  there  be  one  lesson  more  than  another  which  should 
pierce  his  ear  it  is:  The  world  is  nothing,  the  man  is  all,  in 
yourself  is  the  law  of  all  nature.** 

Let  him  learn  with  Emerson  to  say:  **I  revere  the  person 
who  is  riches ;  so  that  I  cannot  think  of  him  as  alone  or  poor  or 
exiled  or  unhappy  or  a  client,  but  as  perpetual  patron,  bene- 
factor and  beatified  man.** 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  MEDICAL 

SCIENCE.' 

Bt  Gborob  M.  Gouu>,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Pbiladblphia. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  have  had  any  personal  experience  as  re- 
gards the  difficulty,  but  it  is  stated  that  an  intelligent  and 
duteous  rich  man,  by  reason  of  his  mental  vision  and  conscien- 
tiousness, finds  no  problem  so  hard  of  solution  as  that  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  wealth  without  doing  injury  to  the  individual  legatee 
or  to  the  general  community.  There  are  but  few  **  charities  " 
so  carefully  and  judiciously  established  that  a  cold  intelligence 
does  not  find  them  productive  of  as  much  harm  as  good,  and 
there  are  many  that  are  fountains  of  almost  unadulterated  evil. 
The  most  grievous  crimes  of  many  **good"  men  are  frequently 
their  wills — those  very  documents  in  which  the  devisors  seek  to 
make  some  atonement  for  the  sins  of  wealth-gathering  by  the 
unconscious  sin  of  wealth-scattering.  There  should  be  a  book  of 
instruction  written  on  this  subject,  setting  forth  the  science  of 
endowing  without  damning.  Millionaires  are  such  common 
every-day  folk  that  they  should  be  instructed  and  trained  in  that 
excellent  art,  so  little  taught,  so  little  practiced — ^the  art  how  not 
to  make  an  ass  of  one's  self.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a 
spinster  of  advanced  years,  bearing  a  secret  grudge  against  the 
government  for  taxing  her,  triumphantly  considering  that  on  her 
death  bed  she  had  **got  even"  with  the  United  States  treasury 
by  burning  her  whole  fortune  of  government  bonds.  Many 
bequests  are  quite  as  wise  and  still  more  harmful.  There  is  a 
strange  fatality,  a  subtle  waywardness  in  institutions,  whereby 
they  insensibly  drift  away  from  the  plan  of  founders,  and  in  a 
few  years  are  seen  to  be  increasing  the  very  evil  they  were 
meant  to  check.  There  is  in  this  an  historical  sarcasm,  a  divine 
irony  that  tells  the  impertinent  philanthropist  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  g^ve  unless  he  gives  wisely.  In  charity,  sentiment  alone  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  only  intellect  that  transforms  benevo- 
lence into  beneficence.  And  this  is  simply  because  benevolence 
seeks  only  alleviation  and  the  annuling  of  effects,  whilst  it  is 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  ita  meeting  in  BCil* 
waukee,  June  3, 1893. 
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only  the  intellect  that  tells  how  to  stop  causes,  and  thus  end  the 
entire  generation  of  effects. 

The  object  of  this  writing  is  to  encourage  medical  men  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  spread  abroad  throughout  the 
community  the  knowledge  of  a  truth,  awful  in  its  significance, 
and  absolute  in  its  application,  a  truth  of  which  legislators  and 
philanthropists  are  outrageously  ignorant  or  scornful — the  truth 
that  there  is  no  duty  so  imperative  and  no  self-interest  so  evi- 
dent as  the  duty  and  the  self-interest  of  the  endowment  of  insti- 
tutions of  preventive  and  didactic  medicine-  When  the  power- 
squandering  legislator  or  the  wealth-squandering  capitalist  falls 
ill,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  call  a  physician  to  rescue  him 
from  death.  Power  and  wealth  would  he  gladly  give  for  health 
and  lengthened  life.  But  he  does  not  then  ask  himself  if  he  or 
his  fellows  have  given  a  word  or  a  dollar  to  enable  that  physi- 
cian to  discover  the  causes,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
disease  in  the  abstract.  And  neither  by  word  or  deed  has  he 
done  anything  to  help  that  physician  to  outfit  himself  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  deal  successfully  with 
his  own  individual  ailment.  We  should,  therefore,  by  iteration 
and  reiteration  pound  it  into  the  brains  of  these  silly  folk  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  simply  a  lack  of  foresight,  a  failure  in 
simple  prudence.  In  financial  matters  they  know  enough  to 
create  sinking  funds  and  prepare  for  coming  drafts  and  liquida- 
tions, but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  most  palpable  self-interest  in 
the  matter  of  the  financial  value  of  life  and  health,  and  the  dire 
expense  of  disease  and  death.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Academy  to 
teach  financiers  some  financial  good  sense. 

Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  tells  us  that  the  productive  funds  of  the 
theological  schools  of  the  country  amount  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars,  whilst  those  of  the  medical  schools  amount 
to  about  one-half  of  one  million.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  would  scorn  the  value  or  belittle  the  dignity  of  the 
science  of  theology.  But  in  all  candor  what  egregious  injustice 
and  imprudence,  financial  imprudence  of  the  most  literal  sort, 
does  not  this  fact  show  up  ?  Personifying  the  community  as  an 
investor  of  capital  does  he  not  really  exhibit  a  mad  house  eco- 
nomic science?      Which   yields  the  best  mundane  and  cash 
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interest,  the  investment  in  M.  D.*s,  or  that  in  D.  D.'s?  Jenner 
saves  the  community  more  dollars  in  one  year  than  all  the  en- 
dowments of  all  the  theological  schools  of  all  time.  Behold  the 
financial  wisdom  of  the  world  that  makes  an  investment  thirty- 
five  times  as  great  in  heavenly  stocks  that  have  never  declared 
a  single  earthly  dividend,  as  the  stingy  subscription  in  a  com- 
pany that  infallibly  divides  an  enormous  per  cent,  profit  in  hard 
cash  every  year !  It  is  agreed  that  within  a  few  years  medical 
science  has  lengthened  the  average  life  some  three  or  four  years. 
This  proportionately  postpones  and  lessens  the  number  of  funerals 
and  funeral  processions,  does  it  not?  Well,  now  how  much  do 
you  suppose  the  community  pays  the  undertakers  and  the  livery 
men?  The  saving  in  cab  hire  to  the  community  from  these 
postponed  funerals  would  alone  richly  endow  every  medical 
school  in  the  land !  This  is  a  redttcHo  ad  absurdum  of  a  peculiar 
sort,  but  isn't  it  literally  true?  We  are  compelled  to  this  kind 
of  argument  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  remarkable  demo- 
cratic investor.  Gratitude  for  the  saved  life  and  the  postponed 
death  we  do  not  expect — Lord  Demos  has  no  love  for  his  medi- 
cal friends — but  we  do  wish  we  might  have  this  saving  in  cab 
fares  wherewith  to  endow  a  dozen  hygienic  institutes,  a  score 
of  bacteriological  laboratories,  and  two  score  of  medical  schools. 

Behold  plainly  the  necessary  results  of  not  endowing  schools 
of  preventive  and  didactic  medicine : 

I.  The  putting  of  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world, 
health  and  life  itself,  in  the  hands  of  men  uneducated  either  as 
regards  general  literature  and  science,  or  as  regards  medicine. 
No  one  of  us — indeed,  not  one  of  the  poor  fellows  himself  so 
dumped  into  the  community — has  anything  but  pity  and  scorn 
for  the  medical  outfitting  of  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  take 
charge  of  seriously  ill  patients,  without  general  preliminary 
training,  and  with  only  ten  or  a  dozen  months  of  medical  theo- 
retical study.  What  an  outrageous  mockery !  After  many 
years  of  profound  study  and  experience  a  schooled  mind  feels 
most  poignantly  the  inadequacy  of  known  science  and  the  boot- 
lessness  of  rich  experience  to  deal  with  the  unfathomable 
mysteries  of  disease.  It  takes  half  a  life  time  to  learn  how  not 
to  make  useless  mistakes.     But  to  take  a  boy  so  untrained  that 
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he  can't  spell  correctly  any  five  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  after 
a  few  months'  lecture-taking  and  mnemonic  cramming  to  place 
in  his  hands  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  life  and  health  of 
hundreds  or  thousands — surely  this  is  a  farce  worthy  only  of 
our  civilized  barbarism. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  show  you  a  printed  sheet  containing  a 
student's  notes  on  the  differential  diagnosis  of  four  varieties  of 
tumors.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  student  making 
the  notes  was  about  to  graduate  in  1893,  and  that  the  school  in 
which  he  studied  makes  much  of  its  preliminary  entrance  ex- 
aminations. The  young  man  was  an  amateur  printer.  He 
set  up  the  tjrpe  himself,  corrected  the  proof,  and  himself  printed 
off  a  number  of  copies  for  the  use  of  his  classmates. 

Bncbphaloid. 

1  Soft  elastic  not  uniformly  90 

2  Groth  Rapid  Large 

3  Adhesions,  Barley  and  Slifs^ht 

4  Pane,  Wandering  until  ulcera- 

tion then  fixed  and  servere 

5  Veins  Large 

6  Poul  ulcer  fungatin^  edges  ez- 

curvaled    undermined  much 
bleding 

7  Glandular  envolvement  early 
y\  Comes  at  any  age 

8  Seat,  Breast,  Testicles,  Uteris, 

Overies,   Prostate  and    Sali- 
very  glands. 

9  Duration  9-12  m  fatal. 

10  Nipple  not  retracted. 

1 1  Histary  Bad. 

Sarcoma. 

1  Firm,  generally  irregular  soft 

and  nucuating  apperently. 

2  Rapid  and  Slow,  Groth  large 

size 

3  Adhesions  early. 

4  Pane    slight  until,    ulceration 

then  more 

5  Veins  moderate. 

6  Poul  ulcer,  great  bleeding, 

7  Glandular  envolvement  late. 
7j  Any  age. 

8  Seat  connective  tisue  extremi- 

ties   of    bones    periosteum, 
brest. 

9  Long  duration  before  fatal 

10  Nipple  not  retracted. 

11  History  good. 


SCHIRRUS. 

1  Hard,  inelastic. 

2  Groth,  Moderate  and  Small. 

3  Adhesions,  Late. 

4  Pane,  Barley  and  sharp  fixed. 

5  Veins,  Modatly  large 

6  Bd^es,  Hard  thickened  abrupt 

little  bleeding. 

7  Glandular  envolvement,  Late. 
7j  after  45X 

8  Seat,    breast    uterus    stomach 

rare  in  overies    and    testies 

and  Prostat 
Fatal  18-36  mts. 
Retracted  nipple. 
History  good,  excema  of  nipple 

may  precid  it  Pagits  diseas. 


9 
10 

II 


I 

2 


Adbnoma. 

Hard  elastic. 
Groth  slow. 

3  Adhesions  rare. 

4  Pane  neuralgic  and  menstral. 

5  Veins  not  enlarge 

6  No  Bleading 

7  No  glandular  envolvement. 
7 J  Under,  30 

8  Seat,  brest. 

9  Not  fatal. 

10  Nipple  not  retracted. 

11  History  good 
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2.  The  lessening  in  the  proportion  of  men  studying  medicine 
who  have  had  college  training.  Again  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Holmes  for  his  sad  showing  of  but  some  fifteen  per  cent,  of  such 
students  in  the  United  States.  When  a  profession  fails  to 
attract  the  college  bred  men,  something  is  certainly  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  The  wrong  is  essentially  the  love  of  the 
community  for  quackery  and  medical  humbug,  but  the  **  some- 
where* *  can  only  be  more  definitely  located  as  due  to  the  general 
lowering  of  professional  character  and  standards  due  to  dump- 
ing thousands  of  uneducated  boys  into  the  profession. 

3.  And  the  fault  of  the  dumping  process  must  lie  with  the 
commercialization  of  medical  teaching.  Men,  however,  must  be 
taught  in  some  manner  and  to  some  degree;  and,  with  un- 
endowed schools,  the  motive  of  teaching  must  be  as  it  too  long 
has  been,  and  too  much  still  is,  the  earning  of  money,  or  more 
commonly  the  making  of  consultation  practice  by  the  fact  of 
professional  honor  and  position.  Hence  the  inevitable  result, 
the  necessity  of  graduating  as  many  students  as  possible  regard- 
less of  fitness  or  acquirement.  It  thus  comes  about  that  pro- 
prietary or  commercial  medical  colleges  do  not  generally  will- 
ingly advance  the  standards,  either  of  entrance  or  of  graduation, 
and  they  lengthen  the  period  of  study  only  as  they  are  forced  to 
do  it  by  the  example  of  university  rivals  or  in  shamed  deference 
to  public  opinion.  The  rule  does  not  hold  in  Buffalo,  doubt- 
less in  other  places  also,  and  in  Philadelphia  we  have  one 
splendid  exception  to  this  sad  law.  Led  by  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  fired  with  the 
pride  of  sex,  supplemented  also  by  a  genuine  love  of  progress, 
our  noble  Woman's  Medical  College  has  adopted  the  four 
years'  graded  course  in  advance  of  two  large  medical  schools 
for  men. 

Excellent  instances  are  pointed  out,  that  show  proprietary 
medical  schools  advancing  the  standard,  and  at  least  soon  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  endowed  schools  in  lengthening  the 
course  and  broadening  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  entirely 
new  scientific  school  of  medicine  so  suddenly  and  so  lately  come 
upon  us.  Such  exceptions  both  prove  the  law  and  test  the  rule. 
They   are  what  they   are  despite  the  natural  tendency,  and 
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because  of  the  dignity  of  character  of  the  governing  and  teach- 
ing body.  If  half  a  dozen  men  own  a  college,  absorb  all  its 
revenues  and  honors,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  unconverted 
human  nature  to  expect  them  to  tremendously  enlarge  the  paid 
teaching  body,  dividing  both  the  emoluments  and  fame,  by 
reorganizing  the  school  to  meet  the  entirely  changed  demands  of 
to-day.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  but,  alas !  it  may  often  not 
happen.  It  is  nothing  but  opera-bouffe  medical  education  to 
pretend  to  fit  modem  physicians  for  their  work  by  a  half  dozen 
or  so  men  talking  a  few  hours  a  week  at  a  half  thousand  boys 
for  two  or  three  half  years.  Sometimes  the  half  dozen  may  be 
united  in  harmonious  ambition,  and  with  dignity  **tide  over*' 
the  passage  to  a  better  future.  But  sometimes,  too,  the  plan 
may  result  in  making  a  school  a  hot  bed  of  politics,  of  injustice 
to  alumni,  and  of  mutual  jealousies. 

Possibly  the  dying  economist  thinks  he  is  doing  his  duty  to 
the  health  of  the  community  and  to  medicine  by  the 'endowment 
of  hospitals.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  fashionable  to  endow  free 
beds,  to  dance  and  conduct  lotteries,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
*•  for  sweet  charity's  sake."  Some  good,  much  good  has  cer- 
tainly been  effected  in  this  way,  but  it  is  time  to  modify,  limit, 
and  direct  the  thoughtless  trend  of  sentiment  before  historic 
momentum  increases  so  much  that  hospitalism  will  become  a 
sad  disease  and  hospital  endowments  will  rival  the  wasted 
wealth  of  the  present  day  English  guilds.  As  at  present  man- 
aged it  is  useless  to  deny  the  enormity  of  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary abuse  already  existing,  impossible  to  ignore  the  danger- 
ous increase  thereby  of  popular  communistic  habit,  to  forget  the 
improvidence  thus  encouraged,  and  lastly  the  frightful  injustice 
to  physicians  as  a  class.  If  these  things  can  not  be  righted,  the 
giving  of  money  to  hospitals  without  careful  and  sharp  restric- 
tions as  to  uses  and  abuses,  the  weeding  out  those  able  to  pay, 
etc.,  etc.,  may  become  and  has  even  now  often  become  a  public 
injury  rather  than  a  public  benefit. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  hospital  endowments  may  be  utterly 
turned  from  the  purpose  of  founders  and  become  at  once  engines 
of  professional  and  social  wrong.  The  Coventry  Provident 
Dispensary,  of  England,  came  into  existence  in  183 1.     It  now 
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has  a  membership  of  some  26,000  in  a  population  of  some 
50,000.  The  medical  staff  numbers  twenty-six.  Of  course  in 
founding  it,  and  one  of  the  founders  still  lives  to  bear  witness, 
the  intention  was  to  provide  medical  services  for  working  people 
and  those  who  could  not  pay  medical  men.  But  now  behold ! 
On  the  ground  that  some  of  the  medical  staff  receive  small  sala- 
ries from  the  endowment  funds,  the  government  of  the  hospital 
by  a  large  majority  lately  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  well-to-do  and  rich  should  be  allowed  membership  and  so 
entitled  to  charity  treatment  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Much  of  this  sort  of  socio-economic  depravity  would  of  course 
soon  ruin  medical  education  and  professional  dignity.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  as  a  body  of  men  haul  up  sharp  and  refuse  to 
further  aid  in  our  own  personal  and  professional  self-degrada- 
tion. This  is  a  sort  of  suicide  that  can  arouse  only  pity  and 
contempt.  If  we  are  willing  to  become  valets  we  are  worthy  to 
become  valets.  But  even  if  we  are  willing,  society  should  not 
be  willing,  because  every  gain  of  professional  honor  is  so  much 
gain  for  society,  and  every  loss  of  professional  self-respect  is 
society's  loss.  Society,  the  ordinary  citizen,  should  be  more 
jealous  of  medical  honor  and  progress  than  physicians  them- 
selves. 

But  even  if  we  left  this  aspect  of  the  matter  entirely  by  side, 
what  is  hospitalism  at  last  but  pecking  away  at  results  with- 
out a  finger  raised  to  shut  off  the  everlasting  production  of  these 
results?  There  is  no  need  to  remind  physicians  of  their  divine 
duty  to  heal  disease,  but  there  are  two  other  duties  far  more 
divine :  The  duty,  first,  of  training  and  fitting  the  physician  so 
that  he  shall  be  capable  of  healing  disease ;  and,  second,  the 
still  grander  duty  of  preventing  disease.  To  train  men  in  the 
knowledge  and  cure  of  disease  requires  an  endowed  college. 
The  unendowed  institution  is  doomed  and  must  be  supplanted 
by  the  institution  that  by  reason  of  endownment  is  freed  from 
the  mercenary  dictates  of  its  patrons  and  of  its  proprietors,  and 
that  can  provide  the  laboratory  and  clinical  instruction  needed 
to  enable  the  physician  to  meet  the  arduous  and  exacting  de- 
mands of  modem  science  and  modem  society. 

But  the  great  problems  of  medicine  are  now  summed  up  in 
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the  word  prevention,  and  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  world  is 
he  who  directly  or  indirectly  neutralizes  or  kills  the  germs  or 
origins  of  disease.  There  is  nothing  more  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  medicine  than  the  fact  that  physicians  are  eagerly  turning 
their  interest  and  labor  to  the  work  of  hygiene  and  prophylaxis. 
There  was  much  danger,  and  there  is  still  some  danger,  that  the 
non-medical  scientist — I  mean  the  bacteriologist,  the  hygienist, 
and  the  scientific  man  abstractly  considered — should  seize  upon 
preventive  medicine  and  leave  the  physician  the  more  restricted 
and  subordinate  domain  of  therapeutics.  If  this  danger  is  not 
obviated  through  the  retention  of  the  grander  domain  by  medi- 
cal men  proper,  if  they  do  not  hold  and  lead  in  the  work  of  pre- 
vention, then  medicine  would  in  a  few  years  not  occupy  the 
proud  and  honorable  position  into  which  she  is  now  gloriously 
entering.  It  is  professionally  a  great  good  fortune  that  Jenner  and 
Koch  were  practising  physicians.  May  it  be  that  the  coming 
discoveries  in  prevention  shall  also  be  made  by  physicians,  and 
that  we  shall  all  do  our  work  in  the  sanitary  and  prophylactic 
sciences  upon  which  the  welfare  of  society  depends.  Ours  is 
the  only  profession  that  is  literally  and  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  professional  suicide. 

And  we  must  teach  and  beg  society  to  help  us  to  commit  this 
divine  sort  of  suicide.  We  must  plead  with  our  masters  against 
their  own  blindness  and  indifference  to  us  and  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. We  must  beg  them  to  found  and  endow  institutions 
where,  while  it  is  needed,  men  may  best  learn  the  therapeutic 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  also  where  they  may  discover  the  means 
to  make  therapeutics  itself  unnecessary.  Pathogeny  will  soon 
kill  pathology  if  we  give  it  a  chance,  because  pathogenic  knowl- 
edge will  stop  pathologic  function. 

We  should  therefore  seek  to  switch  some  of  the  money  now 
fashionably  and  mechanically  going  to  hospital  endowments 
towards  institutions  devoted  more  directly  to  the  better  educa- 
tion of  physicians  in  the  therapeutics  and  the  prevention  of 
disease.  Here  is  an  almost  unpreempted  field  and  one  that  in- 
fallibly offers  speedy  and  certain  returns. 

Like  morning  light  surging  upward  from  below  the  horizon's 
edge,  we  all  see  and  know  that  the  sun  of  scientific  medical  dis- 
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covery  is  soon  to  rise  upon  our  long  darkened  world.  We  all 
recognize  that  we  are  soon  to  discover  the  causes  and  the  pre- 
vention of  much  of  the  pathologic  evil  that  has  filled  the  world 
with  suffering  and  gloom  up  till  now.  If  we  could  but  have  the 
means,  if  concentrated  effort  could  be  brought  about,  if  the 
awful  opportunity  could  be  grasped ! 

There  are  two  sources  whence  may  come  the  endowments  of 
institutions  of  didactic  and  preventive  medicine  :  From  com- 
munal, /.  ^.,  governmental  gift,  or  from  private  bequest. 

Shall  we  also  feed  at  the  public  crib,  or  seek  to  do  it?  There 
is  not  the  least  discussion  as  to  the  abstract  duty  and  self- 
interest  of  the  state  to  do  this  work.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  state 
duty  and  necessity.  The  resultant  good  is  the  good  of  all,  and 
more  particularly  is  it  the  good  of  the  coming  race.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  whole  and  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  individual 
and  the  present.  Why  then  should  not  the  state  be  educated 
and  compelled  to  execute  its  most  manifest  duty?  Simply 
because  the  object  we  seek  to  realize  is  an  ideal  beyond  the 
mental  grasp  and  the  moral  strength  of  Lord  Demos.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  Demos  loves  magic  and  quackery,  and  in  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  the  representor  cannot  rise  far 
above  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  represented.  We 
must  do  good  to  men,  we  must  give  them  good  gifts,  even 
though  they  at  first  scorn  both  the  gifts  and  the  givers.  This 
is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  all  great  men.  True  gratitude  may 
be  ours  only  after  our  ears  are  deaf  and  dead  to  the  word  of  be- 
lated thanks. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
government.  If  the  unselfish  and  worthy  may  be  thus  aided, 
the  selfish  and  the  unworthy  will  bedevil  the  legislator  out  of 
his  wits  until  he  consents  to  their  clamor.  With  state  leg^sla- 
tures  voting  the  people's  money  for  hypnotism,  homeopathy, 
and  humbug,  and  the  like,  and  protecting  the  infamies  of  the 
patent  nostrum  vendor,  what  may  be  expected  of  Demos  and 
his  representatives?  In  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  things 
have  already  reached  the  pass  of  taking  every  petition  from 
every  institution  that  by  the  most  ludicrous  twists  of  log  c  do  dub 
themselves  charitable,  and  after  footing  up  all  the  figures,  vote 
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a  small  lump  sum  to  be  divided /r<(7  rata  among  all.  Each  thus 
gets  at  least  an  ear  or  a  nubbin,  and  the  representative  can  smile 
at  his  constituents  until  the  next  election !  It  thus  becomes 
doubtful  if  the  success  of  the  best  institution  in  securing  a  gov- 
ernmental grant,  even  for  the  best  medical  purposes,  will  not  in 
the  long  run  prove  a  cause  for  regret  rather  than  for  congratu- 
lation. It  forms  a  precedent  that  will  enable  proprietary  and 
private  greed  to  secure  the  same  benefits,  and  thus  the  evil 
will  grow  as  fast,  perhaps  even  faster,  than  the  good.  The 
watering  tongue  and  the  long  carnivorous  teeth  of  *'me  too** 
will  be  well  hidden  beneath  the  cloak  of  charity.  And  if  all 
that  the  community  thinks  medical  were  really  so !  If  we  were 
a  united  profession  !  But  the  sectarians  make  it  impossible  to 
speak  to  the  community  with  one  voice. 

I  think  our  reliance  must  be  upon  private  bequests,  and  these 
can  be  secured  only  as  we  educate  and  interest  the  rich.  We 
must  never  weary  in  showing  the  neglect  of  the  greatest, 
most  palpable,  most  certain  means  of  doing  good.  There  is  a 
strange  fatality  in  men,  an  unaccountable  inability  of  seeing  the 
need  that  lies  nearest,  the  good  that  is  dearest.  There  is  more 
money  to-day  devoted  to  astronomy  than  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  It  is  positively  wonderful  to  think  that  men  should  be 
more  interested  in  stars  and  constellations  than  in  their  bodies 
and  their  physiological  life. 

As  educated  men  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  preference 
for  the  institutions  of  didactic  medicine  that  encourage  the  bet- 
ter preliminary  education.  We  have  shivered  to  learn  that  the 
proportion  of  college  bred  men  entering  upon  medical  careers  is 
so  ignominiously  small,  and  that  it  is  decreasing.  To  medi- 
cal schools  connected  with  universities  we  should  therefore 
seek  to  divert  the  streams  of  endowment.  Assuredly  the  most 
ludicrous  of  beggars  is  the  proprietary  school  seeking  endow- 
ment without  limitation  of  the  professorial  salary  of  the  profes- 
sorial proprietor.  If  private  persons  wish  to  make  presents  to 
their  private  professorial  friends,  it  is  a  good  thing — for  the 
friends — but  the  donors  may  hardly  lay  claim  to  much  intelli- 
gent perspicuity  or  to  a  large  humanitarian  love. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  education  of  practical  physicians 
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a  most  pathetic  negligence  is  that  of  medical  scholarships. 
There  may  be  such,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  noble  attempt  or  example  in  this  direction  is 
that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Chicago,  which 
has  offered  free  tuition  to  ten  students  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  a  higher  standard  of  preliminary  and  medical  educa- 
tion. All  honor  to  the  men  and  institution  that  set  the  example. 
Thousands  of  scholarships  exist  to  help  struggling  ambition  in 
the  fields  of  general  collegiate  training,  in  theologic,  techno- 
logic, and  in  general  scientific  education ;  but  with  some  experi- 
ence and  observation  I  have  never  elsewhere  witnessed  purer 
ideals  more  heroically  pursued  through  years  of  penury  and  suf- 
fering than  by  many  medical  students.  Everybody  seems  to  think 
it  of  no  question,  even  a  matter  for  mirth,  that  a  medical  student 
shall  endure  unspeakable  bitterness  and  loneliness  in  seeking  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  work  of  the  most  primal  importance  and 
value  to  the  community.  If  good  citizens  wish  to  help  noble 
young  men,  if  they  wish  to  forefend  and  brighten  many  tragedies 
silently  and  manfully  borne,  let  them  look  among  medical 
students.  Thousands  would  gladly  give  more  years  than  the 
schools  demand  to  their  studies  and  preparation  if  by  rigorous 
and  unanswerable  necessity  they  were  not  driven  out  to  speedy 
bread-winning  with  its  resultant  experimentation  on  the  lives 
of  their  fellow-men. 

Let  us,  then,  go  back  to  our  lay  friends  with  a  message,  a  new 
gospel  we  must  be  absolutely  unwearied  in  preaching — the  mes- 
sage of  a  new,  hitherto-neglected  duty  to  a  new,  hitherto-neglected 
science  of  medicine.  Let  us  prove  to  them  a  hundred  times  over 
that  the  best  good  abstractly  is  freedom  from  disease,  a  healthy  life, 
a  reduction  of  a  needlessly  high  death  rate.  Viewed  from  a  low 
standpoint  alone,  there  is  no  investment  in  money  so  certain  of  in- 
interest,  and  of  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  as  the  investment  in  saved 
human  lives.  Let  us  urge  again  and  again  the  services  of  medi- 
cal men  to  the  community.  Where  would  have  been  our  navies 
and  their  victories  with  scun^y  still  a  scourge  ?  What  a  saving 
in  money  to  the  English  government  is  that  shown  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  Indian  army  death  rate  from  ninety  in  the 
thousand  to  thirteen  in  the  thousand.     Pasteur's  bacteriological 
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studies  are  estimated  to  have  saved  France  as  much  money  as 
the  entire  German  indemnity  payment.  Can  the  financial  value 
of  the  work  of  Lister  be  estimated,  so  enormous  is  it?  In  the 
German  army  by  compulsory  vaccination,  small-pox  is  non- 
existent, and  all  over  the  world,  despite  the  anti- vaccination 
cranks,  vaccination  has  saved  the  nations  more  money  than 
their  present  national  wealth.  We  are  almost  certain  that  by  a 
similar  procedure  the  dread  scourge  of  cholera  may  be  likewise 
stopped.  Lastly,  there  are  your  insurance  statistics  and  pre- 
miums showing  beyond  all  negation  or  quibble  the  lessened 
death  rate.  Compute  by  average  wage  and  average  length  of 
life  the  money  value  of  a  human  life ;  then  multiply  and  again 
multiply  the  three  or  four  yiears  of  lengthened  life  due  to  medi- 
cine of  every  one  in  the  nation,  and  in  all  civilized  nations,  and 
compare  this  amount  with  the  total  values  of  all  wealth !  Then 
it  may  become  manifest  what  medicine  has  already  done,  but 
before  and  beyond  all  what  she  still  promises  to  do  if  she  have 
but  a  tithe  of  the  sympathy  and  help  she  deserves. 

DISCUSSION. 

Discussing  Dr.  Gould's  paper,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  of  Chicago,  said  : 
Dr.  Gould*s  plea  for  the  endowment  of  medical  institutions  is  strong 
and  persuasive.  It  uses  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  that  can  be 
used.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  pleads  for  an  indefinite  object.  In 
order  that  we  may  go  to  the  State  or  to  the  rich  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  our  wants,  the  necessities  of  a  medical  school  and  the  plan  for  an 
ideal  medical  school  must  be  considered.  How  much  would  it  require 
to  run  in  a  first-claA  educational  manner  a  medical  school  with  a  four 
year  course  and  400  or  forty  students,  each  student  with  a  good  prelimi- 
nary education  equal  to  that  at  least  of  the  average  sophomore?  In  one 
of  our  large  cities  it  will  cost  $15,000  a  year,  not  including  a  dollar  of 
salary  to  teachers,  for  the  running  expenses  of  a  medical  school.  If  in 
computing  the  salaries  for  instruction  the  standard  of  four  recitation 
hours  daily  in  each  of  four  years  be  taken  there  would  be  sixteen  recita- 
tion hours  to  be  provided  for.  As  about  one-third  of  the  work  is  either 
laboratory  work  or  clinical  work,  at  least  ten  additional  hours  must  be 
allowed,  namely,  twenty-six  hours  of  the  teacher's  time  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  The  average  day's  work  for  a  col- 
lege teacher  is  two  hours  of  instruction.  It  would  then  require  at  least 
thirteen  teachers  devoting  entire  time  to  teaching.  The  salaries  of 
these  men  would  range  all  the  way  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  a  year.  Taking 
an  average  of  $3,000  a  year,  the  expense  for  teachers  would  be  $39,000, 
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which  if  added  to  the  running  expenses,  makes  a  total  expense  of 
J54,ooo  a  year  for  the  ideal  medical  school  conducted  for  education 
only.  This  presupposes  the  co-operation  of  a  hospital,  an  insane  asylum, 
a  free  dispensary  and  a  library,  the  expense  of  none  of  which  is  consid- 
ered in  this  item. 

In  every  community  where  a  medical  college  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  there  is  now  a  hospital  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  beds  conducted  by  the  state,  county  or  city  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 
These  are  the  legitimate  hospitals  for  medical  instruction.  In  order  that 
the  poor  may  receive  proper  care  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  wards 
be  open  to  the  instruction  of  medical  students  and  medical  men.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  greatest  abuses  occur  from  the  unauthorized 
yet  effective  supervision  of  medical  instruction.  As  it  stands  now  most 
of  our  public  hospitals  receive  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  physicians  of 
our  large  cities,  and  yet  through  a  short  sighted,  bigoted,  unreasoning 
policy  the  doors  of  these  hospitals  are  closed  to  medical  students,  or 
medical  teaching  is  tolerated  alone  in  the  amphitheatre  and  in  the 
poorly  equipped  dead-house.  Every  free  hospital  should  be  a  training 
school  for  medical  men  and  medical  students.  The  public  deserves 
this,  the  patients  need  and  physicians  should  demand  it.  The  noble 
endowments  that  have  been  given  hospitals  in  the  name  of  charity  are 
not  always  well  directed.  Thus  the  unnecessary  expense  of  the  building 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was  so  great  that  the  income  on  the 
wasted  money  and  extra  repairs  which  this  expenditure  entailed  would 
be  sufficient  to  conduct  a  well  equipped  medical  school.  This  hospital  is 
located  where  there  is  no  demand  for  a  hospital,  it  duplicates  institutions 
already  existing  in  too  great  numbers,  and  it  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the 
endowment  furnished  in  too  meager  quantities,  to  conduct  the  noble 
work  already  undertaken  by  this  University. 

It  may  be  asked,  where  shall  medical  schools  be  located  and  how  many 
are  needed?  To  this  question  it  seems  as  if  the  answer  were  almost 
axiomatic.  The  medical  schools  should  be  located  only  in  the  large 
centers  of  population.  They  should  be  located  in  connection  with  large 
free  hospitals  furnishing  abundant  pathologic  and  clinic  material.  They 
should  be  associated  as  far  as  possble  with  university  faculties,  with 
experimental  stations  both  agricultural  aud  mechanical,  with  state  boards 
of  health  prosecuting  original  research,  with  city  boards  of  health,  and 
with  boards  of  charity  and  correction.  The  relation  between  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  a  vital  one.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  institutions 
are  public  institutions  supported  by  state  or  government  aid  is  in  my 
mind  one  of  the  strongest  'arguments  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of 
medical  instruction. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

*'  Club  Room,'*  Pi^nkinton  Housb, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  3,  1893. 

President  Justin  E.  Emerson  called  the  Academy  to  order, 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Seventeenth  annual  (the  Detroit)  meeting,  which  were 
approved  upon  motion. 

The  following  annual  report  of  the  council  was  then  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Council  has  had  three  meetings  during  the  year.  The  first  of 
these  was  probably  the  most  pleasant  ever  held  by  the  Council ;  it  was 
held  immediately  after  the  adjournment  last  year  on  board  of  the  yacht 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Commodore  of  the  fleet  of  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club, 
while  enjoying  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  his  hospitality  and  a 
sail  on  the  Detroit  River.  A  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  plans  for  the 
year  was  had  at  this  time.  The  second  meeting  was  held  last  night,  the 
third  meeting,  a  shorter  one,  this  morning. 

There  are  several  items  of  business  to  engage  your  attention  at  this 
meeting  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration.  We  would  call  your  atten- 
tion in  the  first  place  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
As  to  the  amendment  proposed  to  Article  IV.  The  first  change  reduces 
the  number  of  the  Vice  Presidents  from  four  to  two.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  the  simplifying  the  organization,  having  fewer  offices  merely  of 
honor,  and  relieving  the  committee  on  nominations  of  the  duty  of  select- 
ing two  additional  names.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it  reduces  the  size 
of  the  Council.  The  advantage  of  uniting  the  offices  of  treasurer  and 
secretary  is  that  the  treasurer  will  be  more  apt  to  be  at  the  meeting  if  he 
is  also  secretary.  The  disadvantage  of  the  proposition  is  a  chance  for  a 
more  lax  administration  of  the  finances;  the  greater  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures, and  necessarily,  is  done  by  the  secretary,  and  if  he  is  paymaster 
abuses  may  more  easily  creep  in  than  they  can  afterward  be  remedied. 
The  growth  or  usefulness  of  the  Academy  will  probably  not  be  affected 
whatever  action  may  be  taken.    The  Council  has  no  suggestion  to  make. 

As  to  the  twice-deferred  amendment  to  Article  VII,  the  secretary,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Academy  sent  a  circular  letter 
just  after  the  last  meeting  to  every  Fellow,  and  again  when  the  final 
program  was  sent  out,  to  those  whose  reply  had  not  been  recorded.  As 
a  result  a  number  of  additional  replies  have  been  received.  This  informal 
ballot  now  stands: 

In  favor  of  annual  dues 251 

Not  in  favor  of  annual  dues 63 

Not  voting 262 

Total  number  of  fellows 576 
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There  are  three  objections  urged  against  the  amendment:  First,  the 
previous  pledge  of  the  Academy,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  that 
"the  initiation  fee  is  the  only  pecuniary  obligation  that  is  obligatory." 

Second,  the  necessity  of  some  withdrawing  from  membership  on  ac- 
count of  the  burden  of  the  aggregate  dues  of  a  number  of  societies; 
they  cannot  afford  all,  and  they  are  more  interested  in  other  societies. 

Third,  the  fear  that  the  fact  of  dues  will  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
Academy.  Of  these  reasons  the  first  rests  upon  principle,  the  others  on 
policy.  If  the  first  objection  is  a  valid  one,  the  others  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. That  it  is  offered  by  a  number  of  the  Fellows  as  a  reason  for 
their  personal  objection  to  the  amendment  removes  it  from  mere  theoreti- 
cal grounds.  The  power  of  the  majority  ought  not  to  be  tyranically 
exercised,  but  should  preserve  the  rights  of  the  minority.  For  this  reason 
the  Council  advises  the  rejection  of  the  amendment.  In  this  connection 
it  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  following  minute  as  outlining  a 
financial  policy  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  present  constitution. 

Whereas,  the  canvas  of  the  Academy  regarding  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Article  VII  of  the  constitution  reveals  the  fact,  that  while  a 
large  majority  of  those  voting  are  in  favor  of  that  part  relating  to  annual 
dues,  a  number  are  opposed  to  its  adoption  because  of  the  express  pledge 
in  the  present  article.    And, 

Whereas,  in  deference  to  this  objection,  the  amendment  was  not  adopt- 
ed,  therefore, 

Resolved:  That  all  the  Fellows,  and  more  especially  those  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  be  requested 
to  subscribe  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academy.  In  this  way  those  who  feel 
themselves  able  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Academy 
will  be  able  to  do  so  without  in  any  way  influencing  those  who  do 
not  so  subscribe.  It  is  understood  that  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Bulletin  is  fixed  not  only  for  the  payment  of  its  publishing,  but  also 
to  provide  the  treasury  with  the  needed  funds  for  the  appropri- 
ations which  the  Academy  from  time  to  time  may  make. 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  not  to  send  the  Bulletin 
regularly  to  anyone  who  has  not  prepaid  the  subscription  price,  except 
such  as  are  sent  to  the  Honorary  Members,  in  exchange  for  periodicals 
or  the  publications  of  other  societies,  and  such  complimentary  copies  as 
the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Resolved,  that  the  Academy  ask  the  new  Council  to  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Bulletin  with  a  view  of  making  it  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  but  to  all  educated  people  whether  physi- 
cians or  not,  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  which  have  fallen  to  the 
Academy  to  discuss.  That,  when  the  way  is  clear,  its  scope  be  enlarged, 
and  the  value  thereby  directly  increased  to  the  subscribing  Fellow  with 
the  desire  of  giving  him  an  adequate  return  for  his  subscription  whether 
he  is  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  or  not. 
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While  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions  would,  of  course,  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Academy  regarding  the  Bui,i;STiN,  it  would  be  well  first 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  publication  and  determine  its  character.  Shall 
the  publication  of  the  Academy  be  simply  a  volume  of  transactions,  or 
shall  the  effort  be  made  to  extend  the  circulation  by  means  of  a  periodi- 
cal form  of  issue?  Shall  the  BuLi^stin  continue  in  the  line  suggested  above 
and  the  sheets  containing  the  transactions  be  repaj;ed  and  bound  into 
a  volume  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  in  addition  to  the  Buli^btin  ?  Shall 
the  BULirBTiN  be  confined  to  a  record  of  the  Academy's  proceedings ;  or 
shall  it  endeavor  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  special  journalism?  Possibly 
the  wish  of  the  Academy  can  better  be  determined  if  the  Council  make 
no  recommendations,  but  simply  state  the  questions. 

In  arranging  for  future  meetings,  we  would  recommend  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  be  devoted  to  an  executive  session  and  be  open 
only  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  re- 
ports of  general  interest  and  papers  be  presented  in  an  open  session. 

We  find  that  other  societies  have  this  rule,  and  it  will  probably  com- 
mend itself  to  you  without  argument. 

There  remains  the  sad  duty  of  recording  the  names  of  those  of  our 
number  whose  departure  from  this  life  have  not  been  included  in  any 
previous  report.  It  forms  a  longer  list  than  was  ever  presented  in  any 
previous  single  year. 

R.  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  died  Jan. —  1892  ;  elected  in  1889. 
Douglas  Morton,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  May  26,  1892 ;  elected  in  1884. 
J.  Suydam  Knox,  Chicago,  111.,  died  Jan.  ^,  1892;  elected  in  1888. 
James  S.  Green,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  July  2,  1892;  elected  in  1884. 
Kendall  Flint,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died  Sept.  28,  1892 ;  elected  in  1889. 
John  Traill  Green,  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  died  Nov.  3,  1892;  elected  in  1891. 

A.  Reeves  Jackson,  Chicago,  111.,  died  Nov.  12,  1892;  elected  in  1889. 

B.  B.  Shapleigh,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  Dec.  10,  1892;  elected  in  1877. 
W.  Chew  Van  Bibber,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  Dec.  14,  1892 ;  elected  in 

1889. 

Chas.  H.  Webster,  Portland,  Me.,  died  Dec.  24,  1892 ;  elected  in  1888. 

Henry  W.  Buell,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  died  Jan.  30,  1893;  elected  in  1881. 

R.  L.  Hogden,  Arlington,  Mass.,  died  Jan.  30,  1893;   elected  in  1881. 

George  Jackson  Fisher,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  died  Feb.  3,  1893 ;  elected 
in  1878;  Vice  President  1888,  1891. 

J.    Fred   Moore,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  Feb.  9,  1893;    elected  in  1882. 

Samuel  N.  Nelson,  Revere,  Mass.,  died  in  Feb.  25,  1893;  elected  in 

1884. 

Charles  Carroll  Lee,  New  York,  died  May  10,  1893;  elected  in  1880. 
Vice  President  1881. 

We  present  the  names  without  comment.  The  world  is  better  for 
their  having  lived  in  it,  and  added  words  from  us  in  the  limits  of  this  re- 
port could  not  fittingly  express  the  tribute  due  to  them. 
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We  present  in  connection  with  this  report  the  applications  for  fellow- 
ship that  have  been  approved,  with  our  recommendation  that  the  per- 
sons applying  be  elected. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  suggestions  discussed.  Both 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were  defeated,  leaving  the  con- 
stitution without  chang^e. 

The  Council  was  instructed  to  continue  the  Bui,letin  on  the 
lines  of  last  year,  and,  in  addition,  to  permit  outside  communica- 
tions and  advertisements. 

The  Academy  also  offered  the  use  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Boards  of  State  Medical  Examiners,  and  to  the 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges  as  their  official  organ.* 

The  Academy  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Council,  and  here- 
after the  executive  sessions  will  be  held  with  closed  doors.  They 
then  adopted  the  report  as  a  whole. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Academy, 
the  secretary  casting  a  single  ballot  upon  instructions  of  the 
Academy:  S.  B.  P.  Knox,  Santa  Barbara,  California;  Henry 
B.  Favill,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Louis  R.  Head,  Madison,  Wis. ;  M. 
E.  Alderson,  Russelville,  Ky. ;  I.  Newton  Snively,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Bryant  Smith,  Milwaukee ;  Samuel  E.  Wyman,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Frank  T.  Lincoln,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  A.  J.  Puis, 
Milwaukee ;  H.  E.  McNutt,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. ;  A.  B.  Lewis, 
Hamilton,  Kan.  ;  W.  B.  Sawyer,  Riverside,  California;  A.  D. 
Blackeder,  Montreal,  Canada;  Guy  S.  Kiefer,  Detroit;  Geo.  H. 
Littlefield,  Sjn-acuse,  Nebraska ;  De  Lancey  Rochester,  Buffalo ; 
L.  L.  Gregory,  Chicago;  H.  H.  Longsdorf,  Dickinson,  Pa.; 
W.  H.  Focht,  New  Riegel,  O. 

Drs.  Leartus  Connor,  R.  L.  Sibbet  and  C.  S.  Sheldon  were 
appointed  as  the  nominating  committee. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  as  follows : 

Balance  as  per  last  report $  34.39 

Received  from  the  secretary  during  the  year    668.36 
Interest  on  deposit i  .96 

$704.71 

Expended : 

.By  committee  on  Eligible  Fellows f  121.25 

"  secretary,  office  and  travelling  expenses.     226.01 

For  publishing  Bui.i,etin 343-57 

^690.83 

Leaving  a  balance  of $  13.88 

1  This  offer  was  afterward  accepted  by  both  Associations.—SBC'Y. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  book  of  the  secretary  were 
audited  by  Drs.  S.  J.  Jones  and  E.  H.  M.  Sell,  appointed  by 
the  chair  for  that  purpose,  who  afterwards  reported  the  accounts 
correct. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  on  **  Eligible  Fellows;  **  on  the 
**  Requirements  for  preliminary  education  in  the  various  medi- 
cal colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  * '  and  on  the 
**  Comparative  value  of  Academical  degrees,'*  were  read  and 
referred  to  the  Council.* 

The  Academy  then  took  recess  until  half  past  two. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  R.  ly.  Sibbet,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
read  a  paper  entitled,  **  A  brief  review  of  the  attitude  of  our 
medical  schools  in  relation  to  matriculate  and  graduate  studies,*' 
which  elicited  considerable  discussion.  The  secretary  read  Dr. 
J.  W.  Moore's  (of  Easton,  Pa.)  paper  on  **  Some  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  necessary  preliminary  study  for  the  medical 
profession."  The  annual  address  before  the  Academy  was 
delivered  by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  E.  Emerson,  of  Detroit.  This 
was  followed  by  papers  on,  **  Should  there  be  elective  studies 
in  a  medical  course,"  by  Dr.  Elbert  Wing,  of  Chicago ;  **  The 
duty  of  the  community  to  the  profession,"  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould, 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  **  Medical  education  in  the  United  States ; 
from  Chaos  towards  Cosmos,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  of 
Baston,  Pa.  These  papers  and  discussions  were  all  referred 
to  the  Council.* 

On  motion  of  Drs.  J.  McFadden  Gaston  and  C.  S.  Sheldon, 
a  hearty  invitation  was  extended  to  the  ladies  to  participate  in 
the  re-union  session,  and  the  Academy  took  a  recess  until  half 
past  six. 

The  re-union  session  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  and  was 

thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  participating.     The  dinner  was  a  good 

one,  and  the  Magister,  Dr.  C.  S.  Sheldon,  was  very  happy  in 

reviving  the  spirit  of  college  days.     The  first  paragraph  of  the 

second  Article  of  the  Constitution  was  certainly  obeyed  in  this 

session. 

[Concluded  Next  Number.] 

I  These  reports  will  appear  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Bitllbtin. 
3  All  the  papers  read  before  the  Academy  will  appear  in  full,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
discussions  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Bulletin. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THE  MILWAUKBB   MEETING. 

A  contour  survey  of  a  country,  while  accurately  showing  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land,  gives  but  the  faintest  im- 
aginable clue  to  the  character — ^tke  soul — of  the  landscape.  For 
this  we  turn  to  the  sketches  of  the  artist,  the  result  of  his  im- 
pressions unbiassed  by  measurements.  The  formal  report  of  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  gives,  as  it  purports,  the  transactions ;  but 
it  requires  the  shades  and  shadows,  the  impression  of  the  observer, 
to  give  light  and  life  to  the  account ;  and  this  the  secretary  en- 
deavors to  do  here.  The  meeting  may  be  characterized  as  a 
satisfactory  one.  From  the  first  gathering  of  the  Council, 
promptly  at  the  hour  on  Friday  evening,  until  the  final  motion 
to  adjourn  there  was  an  earnest  carrying  forward  of  the  program 
and  a  prompt  disposal  of  business.  The  papers  were  ready  and 
they  provoked  a  sensible  discussion ;  their  value  can  be  deter- 
mined as  they  appear  in  the  Bulletin  during  the  year.  Then 
the  long  discussed  financial  policy  was  settled,  and  any  settle- 
ment would  be  better  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  past  two  years ; 
but  it  was  settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  opponents  to  a  change 
have  no  cause  for  complaint,  while  those  who  desire  the  Acad- 
emy to  exert  an  influence  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  its 
claims  will  have  the  opportunity  to  further  the  desire  in  a  sub- 
stantial way. 

A  gentleman  active  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  said  publicly  in  the  hearing  of  the  secretary,  that 
the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Academy  were  among  the  most 
valuable  he  had  ever  heard  in  a  medical  society.  If  the  sessions 
for  the  reading  of  papers  can  be  thus  characterized  by  the  super- 
lative, what  words  can  describe  the  re-union  session?  **  Once  a 
Britain,  always  a  Britain  "  was  at  one  time  the  proud  claim  of 
the  Mother  Country.  Naturalization  now  permits  the  subject 
to  change  his  allegiance,  but  no  law  has.  yet  been  found  to  cause 
a  college-boy  ever  to  cease  being  a  college-boy.  The  metal  is 
stamped  at  the  mint  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  retains  its  impress 
ever  after.  So  they  gathered  on  Saturday  evening — the  joUiest 
sort  of  a  party  imaginable.     A  Yale  man  was  the  Magister, 
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while  Williams,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Lafay- 
ette, Amherst,  South  Carolina,  and  Dickinson  in  turn  responded 
in  happy  manner  to  the  Master's  call — the  solos  of  the  evening — 
while  we  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  when  the  old  college  songs 
were  sung.  This  singing  of  college  songs  was  an  innovation, 
as  was  also  the  attendance  of  ladies ;  and  they  have  both  come 
to  stay.  If  a  man  has  had  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  col- 
lege course  and  has  persevered  to  the  end,  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  be  proud  of  it.  Not  that  it  makes  him  better  than  other 
men,  but  that  it  gives  him  an  ability  to  enjoy  many  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  others.  It 
is  fitting,  then,  that  even  so  serious  a  society  as  the  Academy 
should  revive  old  days  and  have  a  re-union  session  sui  generis ; 
while  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  the  praises,  neither  faint  nor  few, 
of  the  guests  who  have  been  invited  to  participate.  If,  dear 
Fellow,  you  think  your  secretary  is  over-enthusiastic  and  exag- 
gerates, at  the  next  meeting  may  you  be  there  to  judge  for 
yourself. 

* 

The  Academy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  offered  the 
use  of  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  to  the  Association  of  the  Boards  of  Med- 
ical Examiners  for  their  transactions  and  official  communications, 
and  the  offer  has  been  accepted  by 'both  organizations.  The 
possibilities  for  good  by  this  plan  are  very  great.  At  the  first 
it  may  take  a  little  time  for  the  secretaries  of  the  two  societies  to 
form  the  habit  of  using  the  Bulletin  as  much  as  they  should, 
but  in  time  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  papers  and  reports  presented 
to  these  associations  will  be  published  in  these  pages,  increasing 
the  circulation  given  to  their  papers  and,  reciprocally,  making 
the  Bulletin  the  natural  repository  for  all  literature  relating  to 
the  physician  and  his  development. 

The  place  or  time  for  the  next  meeting  has  not  as  yet  been 
decided.  The  last  three  meetings,  among  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  have  been  held  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  at  the  same 
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place.  The  Association  meets  next  year  in  San  Francisco ;  will 
it  be  wise  to  continue  in  the  way  of  the  last  years  and  precede 
them  across  the  continent,  where  we  have  a  membership  of  only 
about  a  dozen  ?  Or  is  it  prudent  to  select  a  place  more  easy  of 
access  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  number  ?  If  any  of  the  Fel- 
lows have  suggestions  to  make,  they  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration from  the  Council. 

THE  RAMBLER. 

The  Rambler  has  been  reading,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
a  paper  on  **Iyife  Insurance  Progress,*'  by  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Bom- 
baugh,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter.  The  following 
paragraph  is  worthy  of  reproducing : 

^'  Another  of  the  supporting  columns  is  the  medical  department.  What- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  this  branch  of  administration,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  acknowledgment  that  of  the  failures  of  companies  in  by-gone 
years  none  were  due  to  excessive  mortality.  The  compliment  thus  im- 
plied to  the  faithfulness  and  impartiality  of  the  medical  examiners  serves 
in  some  measure  as  compensation  for  the  left-handed  blessings,  which, 
in  the  event  of  enforced  rejection,  they  receive  from  the  disappointed 
agent." 

Surely  such  evidence  as  this  is  helpful  to  us,  as  it  enables  us 
to  esteem  our  calling  more  highly. 


'*In  the  earlier  days,  Harvard  attracted  to  herself  men  of  more  or  less 
similar  breeding,  if  not  of  similar  race.  These,  in  time,  built  up  the 
abstraction  I  call  the  Harvard  Spirit.  But  this  spirit,  tending  constantly 
to  individualism  and  the  like,  bred  the  elective  system,  necessitating  a 
large  corps  of  instructors.  Thi^  in  turn  so  increased  the  expenses  of  the 
college  that  she  is  forced  to  draw  into  her  halls  all  that  she  can  from 
the  highways  and  byways,  irrespective  of  marriage  garments,  the  only 
requisite  being  that  the  men  shall  pass  entrance  examinations  and  pay 
tuition.  By  thus  enlarging  herself  she  becomes,  I  will  not  say  more 
cosmopolitan,  but  more  motley.  She  enlarges  the  sphere  of  her  influ- 
ence, but  lessens  its  force.  She  cultivates  the  mind,  the  body,  or  both ; 
she  no  longer  cultivates  the  man.'* — Of  the  Decadence  of  the  Harvard 
Spirit,  The  Harvard  Monthly^  May,  1893. 

And  the  Rambler  wondered  while  he  read  if  the  early  ten- 
dency to  specialism  in  studies  does  not  ever3rwhere  incline  to 
the  decadence  of  the  **  gentleman  and  scholar?"  It  maybe 
the  newer  growth  of  the  ^on  requires  it,  and  a  new  order  will 
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be  evolved  fully  the  peers  of  the  worthies  who  have  gone  before, 
while  differing  in  every  point.  But  this  is  fancy  and  not  faith, 
and  sentiment  wishes  that  the  excellent  of  the  past  could  be 
incorporated  in  the  educational  schemes  of  the  present. 


The  Rambler  found  this  gem  the  other  day  in  an  address  de- 
livered to  a  graduating  class  of  the  Pulte  Medical  College  :  **  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  medical  college  diploma  should  be 
made  to  read  thus,  *  This  certifies  that  John  Smith  is  hereby 
pronounced  qualified  to  begin  the  practice  and  continue  the  study 
of  medicine.'  *'  We  will  not  look  too  closely  at  the  polish  of 
the  sentiment,  but  only  regret  that  as  a  setting  in  the  same 
address  there  should  appear  such  an  exhibition  of  ignorance  or 
deliberate  misstatement  as  :  *  *  Before  discussing  briefly  the  doc- 
trines of  the  homeopath,  let  us  look  with  equal  brevity  upon 
those  of  the  allopath,  the  healer  by  the  law  of  the  contraria.** 
If,  as  the  author  of  this  address  asserts  in  the  opening  sentence, 
**  The  watchword  of  medicine  is  Progress,"  why  do  not  those 
physicians,  who  delight  to  add  an  appendage  to  the  word,  dis- 
miss the  very  ancient  chestnut  and  let  the  allopath  quietly  rest, 
when  he  only  exists  in  the  highly  potentialized  imaginations  of 
the  fathers  of  their  cult.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  presenting  so  bright  a  sentiment  as  first  quoted,  is  willing  to 
show  his  lack  of  progress  by  stirring  up  the  dust  of  decayed 
phantasies. 

AMONG  THE  FELLOWS. 

Bidwell,  Walter  D,,  Oakland,  Cal.,  married  Miss  Katherine 
Hubbard  Armstrong,  at  Detroit,  June  29. 

Cowles,  Edward,  Somerville,  Mass.,  was  elected  vice  Presi- 
dent, and 

Curwen,  John,  Warren,  Pa.,  President,  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psycological  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Chicago. 

Elmer,  William,  Trenton,  was  elected  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  N.  J.  State  Medical  Society  at  its  recent  meeting  at 
Spring  Lake. 

Hurd,  Henry  M.,  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Medico- Psycological  Association. 
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Laplace,  Ernest,  Philadelphia,  is  to  read  the  Address  on  Sur- 
gery at  the  next  meeting  of  the  A^  M.  A. 

Penrose,  Charles  B.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  gynecology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Goodell. 


NECROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Harris,  W.  H.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  elected  1891. 
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LITERARY  RECREATIONS  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN.' 

By  Chaiul.es  C.  Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.,  op  Baltimo&e. 

The  author  of  that  once  popular  and  still  unforgotten  book, 
**  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,"  says  :  **  One 
of  the  few  enjoyments  which  my  professional  engagements  per- 
mitted me  was  the  opera,  where  I  might  for  a  while  forget  the 
plodding  realities  of  life,  and  wander  amid  the  magnificent 
regions  of  music  and  imagination.  Few  people,  indeed,  are  so 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  at  the  opera  as  medical 
men,  to  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  stolen  pleasure.  They  sit  on  thorns, 
liable  to  be  summoned  out  immediately,  to  exchange  the  bright 
scenes  of  fairyland  for  the  dreary  bedside  of  sickness  and  death.** 
If  the  bow  needs  occasional  or  periodical  unbending,  if  the  strain 
of  body  and  mind  demands  alternate  relaxation,  well  may  we 
ask,  to  whom  is  such  recruitment  more  needful  than  to  the 
faithful  and  earnest  toiler  of  whom  it  is  so  truthfully  said, 
**E*en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  him?**  However 
cheerful  and  hopeful  he  may  be  in  his  daily  rounds  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  whatever  measure  of  success  may  atone  for 
anxiety  and  vexation  and  disappointment,  some  form  of  recrea- 
tion must  supply  balance  and  compensation.  One  limits  diver- 
sion to  an  annual  vacation ;  another  finds  it  in  games  of  chance 
or  skill ;  another  in  symposium  with  congenial  spirits ;  another 
in  the  fanciful  creations  of  the  comic  or  tragic  stage ;  in  rambles 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Academy  at  its  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  June  5, 1893. 
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through  the  by-ways  of  collateral  sciences,  the  flowery  meads  of 
poetry,  or  the  fascinating  pages  of  fiction  ;  in  ingenious  original 
additions  to  his  armamentaria;  or,  perhaps,  in  weaving  from 
his  own  unfettered  fancies,  story  or  song,  poem  or  play,  essay 
or  critique,  brochure  or  quarto.  It  is  in  this  last  recourse  that 
I  would  speak  of  him  to-day.  It  fell  to  my  lot  on  a  former 
occasion  to  address  the  Academy  upon  the  physician  in  a 
passive  rather  than  an  active  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  essayist,  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  satirist,  and 
not  as  the  litterateur  himself.  I  have  been  requested  to  speak 
of  him  at  this  time,  not  as  the  one  written  about,  but  as  the 
writer;  not  the  reviewed,  but  the  reviewer;  not  the  character 
in  the  play,  but  the  playwright. 

What  medical  men  have  done  for  medical  literature  is  best 
shown  in  the  interminable  bibliography  of  the  Surgeon  GeneraPs 
office  at  Washington.  What  they  have  done  for  general  litera- 
ture will  not  fill  so  many  volumes,  but  civilization  is  indebted  to 
them  for  contributions  that  exhibit  fertility  of  talents,  amount 
of  resources,  and  extent  of  industry  that  command  wide-spread 
admiration.  It  may  be  said  that  the  best  of  such  contributions 
came  from  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  exacting  duties 
of  active  practice  for  exclusive  devotion  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  a  large  extent  this  is  true.  We  know  Coperni- 
cus less  as  a  learned  physician  than  as  the  astronomer  who 
suffered  excommunication  for  his  announcement  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  system.  We  know  that  Galileo  ended 
his  days  in  prison,  not  because  he  abjured  medicine,  but  because 
he  renounced  his  renunciation  of  the  theory  of.  the  earth's 
motion  and  the  sun's  stability.  We  think  of  Servetus  not  as 
one  anticipating  Harvey  in  the  demonstration  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  not  as  the  successful  practitioner  and  the  eloquent 
lecturer  on  medical  science,  but  as  the  victim  of  brutal  religious 
intolerance,  the  martyr  burned  to  death  at  the  stake  in  Geneva 
for  refusal  to  retract  the  so-called  errors  of  his  **  Seven  Books  *' 
and  **  Two  Dialogues."  These  and  others  of  their  class  were 
impelled  to  the  course  they  pursued  by  resistless  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  irrepressible  domination  of  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic temperament.     Of  all  liberal  professions  medicine  is  the 
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most  liberal,  and  it  can,  therefore,  well  afford  to  surrender  such 
men  for  larger  liberty  and  wider  amplitude,  if  thereby  they  may 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

There  is  another  class,  who,  however  partial  to  medical  inves- 
tigation, and  however  well  equipped  with  the  teachings  of  theory 
and  the  facts  of  clinical  experience,  are  not  adapted  or  adaptable 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  active  practice.  To  men  of  genius  who 
hold  out  promise  of  higher  fruition  in  other  fields  of  effort,  we 
are  ready  to  give  the  parting  benediction.  We  do  not  care  to 
analyze  the  dissonance  which  jars  the  harp  strings ;  we  simply 
say.  Go  in  peace.  What  Rabelais,  the  greatest  of  French 
humorists,  might  have  accomplished,  had  he  continued  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  at  Montpellier,  may  be  judged  from 
his  editorship  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  his 
success  as  a  lecturer,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  when  he  found 
in  satirical  romance  a  more  congenial  field,  he  left  in  the  way  of 
atonement  for  the  divorce  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
travesty,  the  grotesque  and  sportive  History  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  if  Schiller  exhibited  im- 
patience amounting  to  insubordination  under  the  restraint  of 
his  duties  as  a  military  surgeon  at  Stuttgart,  and  gave  up  his 
position  when  he  needed  its  pay,  it  was  to  become  eventually 
the  greatest  tragic  poet  that  Germany  has  produced ;  it  was  to 
leave  us  Wallenstein,  and  William  Tell,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Bell.  If  Thomas  H.  Huxley  showed  similar  restlessness  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  and  not  only  resigned  his  position 
that  he  might  follow  his  bent,  but  afterward  gave  up  the  Hun- 
terian  chair  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  advancement  of  ethnology,  zoology,  and 
geology,  what  a  lasting  gain  it  was  to  those  sciences.  If 
William  Parr  found  his  true  mission  in  the  field  of  vital  statis- 
tics, we  have  greatly  profited  by  his  labors.  If  Erasmus  Darwin 
turned  to  botany  and  left  us  the  **  Loves  of  the  Plants,*'  we 
have  been  the  gainers.  If  John  Brown  found  loving  compan- 
ionship in  **Rab  and  His  Friends,"  so  have  we.  If  Charles 
Lever  found  the  drudgery  of  medical  practice  not  to  his  taste, 
he  made  up  for  relinquishment  by  the  sparkle  and  dash  of  his 
rollicking  stories. 
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Some  who  became  famous  prose  and  poetic  writers,  like 
Abraham  Cowley,  for  instance,  never  attempted  to  practice. 
Their  medical  studies  served  merely  as  a  scholarly  accomplish- 
ment, and  they  can  not  be  fairly  identified  with  the  profession. 
John  Wolcott,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  spent  twelve  years 
in  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  practice  in  Cornwall,  and 
finally  gave  it  up  to  devote  the  balance  of  his  life  to  satirical 
poetry.  John  Mason  Good,  the  author  of  the  **  Study  of  Medi- 
cine," was  censured  by  contemporaries  for  bestowing  upon  his 
translation  of  Lucretius  time  which  should  have  been  given  to 
pathology,  in  which  he  was  notably  deficient.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, though  fortified  with  the  investiture  of  Padua,  and  with 
the  professional  wig,  velvet,  coat,  and  gold-headed  cane,  was  a 
dismal  failure  in  practice  from  start  to  finish.  True,  that  failure 
meant  for  posterity  such  inheritance  as  the  ** Deserted  Village,*' 
**She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  etc.  But  aside  from  the  requisite 
dignity,  which,  as  he  said,  **shut  him  out  from  many  places 
where  he  had  formerly  played  the  fool  very  agreeably,"  aside 
from  his  dissensions  with  his  medical  brethren,  and  his  im- 
patience with  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  sick,  it  was  asserted 
that  **the  circumstance  of  his  being  celebrated  as  a  poet  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  him  incapable  of  prac- 
tising with  success  as  a  medical  man." 

It  was  said,  too,  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  who  was  knighted  by 
George  I,  and  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Swift  and  Addi- 
son, that  his  practice  was  not  commensurate  with  his  great 
abilities,  and  that  his  society  was  courted  by  the  fashionable 
set,  not  because  of  medical  eminence,  but  of  eminence  as  a  wit 
and  poet.  He  certainly  furnished  a  capital  illustration  of  a 
remark  made  in  after  times  by  Benjamin  Rush,  that  **  physi- 
cians in  all  countries  have  been  the  most  welcome  guests  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  and  are  frequently  waited  for  with  the  most 
impatience  at  clubs  and  in  convivial  companies."  At  the  same 
time,  handsome  compliments  were  paid  to  his  professional 
attainments,  such,  for  example,  as  selection  for  the  Harveian 
oration.  Having  with  his  ample  means  established  a  free 
dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  apothecaries  and  his  own  narrow-minded  breth- 
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ren.  In  turn  he  ridiculed  them  so  mercilessly  in  his  satirical 
poem»  **The  Dispensary,**  that  it  was  the  talk  and  enjoyment 
of  the  town  for  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to  disprove  the  assertion  quoted 
with  regard  to  Goldsmith,  Mark  Akenside,  who  wrote  the 
**  Pleasures  of  Imagination  **  in  the  same  year  that  he  received 
his  medical  degree  at  Leyden,  and  who  continued  through  life 
to  alternate  his  contributions  to  medical  science  with  additions 
to  general  literature,  attained  considerable  distinction,  received 
numerous  appointments,  and  was  selected  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  to  deliver  the  Gulstonian  and  Croonian  lectures. 

Then  there  was  Arbuthnot,  the  bright  particular  star  of  that 
splendid  constellation,  the  Scriblerus  Club.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, in  speaking  of  the  writers  that  graced  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  said :  **  I  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them. 
He  was  the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  physician, 
a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humor.**  He 
acquired  a  large  degree  of  public  confidence,  and  was  called  in 
consultation  with  Sir  Richard  Mead  to  attend  Queen  Anne  in 
her  last  illness.  Much  of  his  success,  however,  was  due  to  his 
humanity,  which  Swift  declares  was  equal  to  his  wit.  But 
Swift  furnishes  a  still  better  index  in  one  of  his  poems,  in  which 
he  laments  that  he  is 

**  Par  from  his  kind  Arbuthnot 's  aid, 
Who  knows  his  art,  but  not  his  trade.** 

Dr.  Mead,  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made,  was  a 
bibliomaniac  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  ^^ Medicina  Sacra,''  the  first  book  written  on  the  diseases  of 
the  Bible.  Permit  me  to  quote  Dibdin*s  grandiloquent  eulogy 
in  his  **  Bibliomania  :  **  ♦ 

"Yes,  ever  renowned  Richard  Mead!  Thy  pharmacopceial  reputation 
is  lost  in  the  blaze  of  thy  bibliomaniacal  glory.  Bsculapius  may  plant 
his  herbal  crown  round  thy  brow,  and  Hygeia  may  scatter  her  cornucopia 
of  roses  at  thy  feet ;  but  what  are  these  compared  with  the  homage 
offered  by  the  Gesners,  Baillets  and  De  Ix>ngs  of  old  ?  What  avail  even 
the  roseate  blushes  of  thousands  whom  thy  medical  skill  may  have 
snatched  from  a  premature  grave,  compared  with  the  life,  vigor,  anima- 
tion, and  competition  which  thy  example  infused  into  the  book  world.'* 

Nevertheless,  Mead  was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  George  II, 
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and  his  income  for  many  years  from  his  practice  was  ;^6,ooo 
sterling,  a  princely  sum  in  his  day. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  **  Religio  Medici,"  **  Vul- 
gar Errors,**  and  **  Urn-Burial,'*  whose  quaint  conceits,  wonder- 
ful imagery,  and  majestic  diction  are  unsurpassed  in  English 
literature,  was  a  successful  practitioner  in  Norwich. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  the  author  of  that  philosophical  poem, 
**  The  Creation,'*  and  of  ''Paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament," 
was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  William  III. 

Haller,  the  father  of  modem  physiology,  and  the  leader  of  the 
medical  investigators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nevertheless 
found  time  during  his  busy  life  to  conduct  a  monthly  scientific 
journal  to  which  he  contributed  12,000  articles  relating  to  almost 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  time  permitted,  to  lengthen  the  list 
abroad.  To  come  nearer  home,  it  would  be  still  easier,  were 
time  correspondingly  allowed,  to  prepare  a  list  of  American 
practitioners,  who,  in  addition  to  renown  as  ministers  of  the 
healing  art,  have  acquired  distinction  in  the  congenial  fields 
which  are  open  to  explorers  in  history,  biography,  philosophy, 
criticism,  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.  Not  that  as  a  rule  they 
have  sought  laurels  and  honors  in  this  direction,  but  all  the 
same  their  success  has  served  to  strengthen,  to  attest,  and  con- 
firm the  object  and  affirmation  of  this  paper ;  in  other  words,  to 
prove  the  harmony  and  compatibility  of  their  participation  in 
medical  literature  with  their  contributions  to  general  literature, 
to  show  that  the  allurements  of  the  latter  involve  no  disloyalty 
to  professional  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
transient  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  a  change  of  work, 
but  a  transference  from  work  to  recreation,  from  labor  to  refresh- 
ment.  Our  American  list  is  a  creditably  lengthy  one — too  long 
even  for  superficial  review.  Comprehensive  treatment  within 
our  needful  limitations  is  impracticable.  Dr.  R.  B.  Bunting,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  very  entertaining  address  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  on  **The  Ameri- 
can Physician  in  Literature,**  briefly  reviewed  the  literary  work 
of  about  fifty  of  our  leading  writers,  from  Benjamin  Rush, 
David  Ramsay,  Arthur  Lee,  James  Thatcher,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
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James  McClurg,  and  others  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  down 
to  the  authors  of  the  present  day.  The  intervening  period  in- 
cludes notices  of  the  works  of  such  eminent  men  as  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchell,  John  W.  Francis,  William  Gibson,  Jacob 
Bigelow,  Samuel  G.  Morton,  Robert  M.  Bird,  Elisha  K.  Kane, 
John  K.  Mitchell,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  Robley  Dunglison,  and 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  while  the  contemporaneous  record  .brings 
into  bold  relief  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  those  with  whom  we 
were  permitted  to  exchange  salutations  before  they  were  called 
to  rest  from  their  labors,  or  those  who  are  still  spared  in  this 
lower  world  of  ours  to  gladden  and  refine  their  fellow  men. 
But  the  list,  narrowed  by  the  limits  of  an  address,  is  necessarily 
incomplete;  any  approach  to  an  exhaustive  muster-roll,  with 
copious  citations,  would  not  only,  as  already  intimated,  occupy 
the  entire  time  of  our  sessions  at  this  meeting,  but  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  A  fair  review  of  the  work  of  the  orators  who  on 
occasion  could  rise  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  fervid  eloquence, 
like  Granville  Sharpe  Pattison ;  a  superficial  review  of  the  poetic 
legacies  that  have  been  left  by  refined  culture  and  brilliant 
imagination;  a  r6sum6  of  the  outflow  of  the  extraordinary 
scholarship  of  Charles  D.  Meigs,  who  was  at  home  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  science  and  art ;  a  summary  of  the  literary 
labors  of  that  encyclopaedist,  Robley  Dunglison,  over  and  beyond 
his  stupendous  medical  authorship ;  any  of  these  would  take  up 
the  time  at  our  command.  What  busy  men  they  were ;  what 
tireless  workers;  what  self-imposed  tasks  and  burdens  were 
theirs;  how  faithfully  they  served  their  day  and  generation; 
how  truly  each  might  have  said^  qttorumpars  magna  fut.  Yet, 
after  all,  is  it  any  wonder  that  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  profes- 
sional prosperity,  with  the  solace  of  literary  recreation,  with 
**  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,'*  the  friction  was  so 
great  that  when  the  evening  shadows  settled  around  them,  they 
were  glad  to  lay  the  burden  down ;  that  Dr.  Dickson  could  say, 

"  I  seek  the  quiet  of  the  tomb, 
There  would  I  sleep;  ** 

that  Dr.  Mitchell  could  write, 

"  *Tis  a  blessing  to  live,  but  a  greater  to  die, 
And  the  best  of  the  world  is  its  path  to  the  sky." 
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Their  successors  around  us  are  adding  to  the  accumulating 
stores  of  professional  and  general  literature.  One  of  the  busiest 
and  most  successful  of  men,  Silas  We,ir  Mitchell,  has  so  availed 
himself  of  every  interval  for  work  as  essayist,  novelist  and  poet, 
that  the  resultant  contributions  are  among  the  daintiest  and  most 
delightful  in  English  literature.  Pew  medical  men  have  led  a 
more  active  and  noteworthy  professional  life  than  William  A. 
Hammond,  yet  he  has  found  time  to  enrich  the  book  lore  of  the 
day  with  half  a  dozen  entertaining  novels.  Such  men  find  in 
such  writing  relief  from  the  cares  of  their  vocation.  It  is  not 
work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  work;  it  is  diversion;  it  is  a 
safety-valve  for  weariness. 

Among  the  scholarly  pastimes  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
prime  minister  of  Eqgland,  has  recourse  as  a  relief  from  the 
overburdening  cares  of  state,  is  the  translation  of  favorite  hymns 
into  Latin  metre.     When  he  sits  down  and  nimbly  turns 


into 


Art  thou  weary  ?  art  thou  languid  ? 
Art  thou  sore  distrest  ? 


Scis  te  lassum  ?  scis  languentem  ? 
Luctu  contristaris  ? 


he  is  not  under  the  spur  of  the  hardest  of  taskmasters — himself; 
transfusion  that  might  imply  for  others  labor  and  difficulty, 
means  for  this  facile  princeps  simply  relaxation.  So  likewise 
with  the  late  Abraham  Coles,  whose  translations  of  the  great 
hymns  of  the  Mediaeval  church,  particularly  those  of  the  Dies 
Irae,  thirteen  in  number,  and  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  both  the 
dolorosa  and  the  speciosa,  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in 
hymnology.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  his  **  Microcosm,"  he 
wrote  while  he  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society, 
and  leading  an  active  and  busy  life. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  memorable  banquet  given  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  New  York  City,  Whitelaw  Reid  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  response  to  **  The  Press,**  **  It  is  a  rare  compli- 
ment to  your  profession  that  after  all  the  wooing  of  the  Muses, 
Dr.  Holmes  still  made  medicine  the  business  of  his  life,  and  thus 
gave  largely  up  to  Beacon  street  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
If  all  his  noble  literary  work  is  only  the  fruit  of  such  leisure  as 
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could  be  snatched  from  an  arduous  employment,  what  might  not 
the  world  have  had  if  the  facts  had  been  reversed,  if  literature 
had  been  his  profession,  and  medicine  his  recreation?"  Our 
Autocrat  has  shown  how  the  anatomist  in  the  lecture  room  could 
trace  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  divisions  of  the  trigeminus, 
and  then  go  home  and  pen  such  immortal  verse  as  the  **  Living 
Temple, ' '  or  the  *  *  Chambered  Nautilus ; ' '  how  he  could  descant 
in  his  own  inimitable  way  on  the  wonderful  texture  and  the 
divine  purpose  of  the  ovarian  stroma,  and  then,  with  an  eye  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  toss  off  in  ringing  measures,  ''God  Bless 
our  Yankee  Girls." 

I  am  reminded  by  some  of  the  masterly  touches  which  our 
Autocrat  has  given  to  the  portraiture  of  the  true  physician,  that 
fair  characterization  has  not  yet  been  accorded  by  the  modem 
novelist.  The  satire  with  which  the  Molieres  and  Montaignes 
and  Pieldings  and  Bickerstaffs  of  the  past  castigated  the  hobby- 
riders,  the  charlatans,  the  pretenders,  the  semi-barbarians,  the 
thaumaturgists,  is  one  thing — no  ridicule  could  have  been  too 
severe  for  the  followers  of  the  Sangrado  school,  the  Cagliostro 
jugglery,  the  Paracelsus  pretentiousness — but  the  qualities  and 
qualifications  of  the  end-of-this-century  physician,  whose  educa- 
tion ends  only  with  his  life,  who  meets  conscientiously  all  moral 
and  legal  responsibilities,  and  who  is  ever  ready  for  self-renun- 
ciation and  self-sacrifice,  have  not  been  fairly  weighed  and 
measured  by  the  end-of-the-century  literary  class.  In  the  various 
novels  in  which  the  physician  is  the  potni  d'appui^  we  find  little 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  medical  life,  and  but  feeble  and 
imperfect  conception  of  medical  character.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
left  for  the  physician  himself,  in  his  adventure  in  the  field  of 
modem  fiction,  to  draw  a  truer  portrait  and  to  set  it  in  a  better 
frame. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  in  this  presence,  it  is  easy  "out 
of  the  nettle  danger,"  to  "pluck  the  flower  safety."  As  Dr. 
Holmes  says  in  his  Urania^  "I  know  my  audience."  lam 
speaking  to  the  college-bred  men  who  constitute  this  Associa- 
tion. I  am  not  addressing  the  constituency  which  the  schools 
draw  from  the  rank  and  file  of  illiteracy.  I  am  not  advising 
that  the  pearls  of  ancient  and  modem  thought  be  cast  before 


those  who  in  student  life  are  obliged  to  spend  hours  in  memoriz- 
ing the  name  of  a  single  muscle,  and  who  in  after  life  never  rise 
above  the  line  of  mediocrity.  Wordsworth  said  of  the  bumpkin, 
Peter  Bell, 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

It  conveyed  the  idea  of  color,  at  least,  but  what  suggestion  of 
function  or  quality  is  transmitted  to  the  boy  who  had  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  **the  three  R's,**  by  such  a  name  as  Levator 
labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  f 

Far  different  with  those  whose  genius  and  industry  push  their 
way  to  the  front,  in  spite  of  early  deficiencies.  However  handi- 
capped at  the  start  by  the  lack  of  early  training,  there  are  inde- 
fatigable workers  who  fill  the  measure  of  laudable  ambition,  who 
acquire  merited  distinction,  who  accumulate  large  fortune,  who 
find  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  the  good  they  are  doing, 
and  who  enjoy  the  favor  and  affection  of  those  to  whom  in  the 
time  of  need  their  health-giving  hands  have  been  outstretched. 
Many  of  them  become,  as  Dr.  Meigs  once  expressed  it,  **  elevated 
to  the  height  of  an  aesthetic  perception  and  comprehension  of 
the  vocation  of  the  medical  scholar."  But  those  who  are  not 
thus  advanced,  either  by  academic  training  or  self-training,  are 
not  likely  to  seek  in  the  rewards  of  scholarship  the  relaxation 
and  recreation  for  which,  when  weary  and  worn,  the  true 
scholar  yearns.  They  will  care  less  for  the  companionship  of  the 
inspired  writers  of  all  time,  less  for  the  exaltation  of  seeing  as 
they  saw  and  thinking  as  they  thought,  than  for  the  fads  and 
fashions  of  their  latter  day  environment.  To  take  a  single  ex- 
ample, instead  of  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  spirit,  the  mystery, 
the  aspiration,  the  symbolism,  the  idealism  of  such  a  wonderful 
allegory  as  Goethe's  Faust,  we  may  reasonably  consider  whether 
they  are  not  more  likely  to  confine  attention  to  the  grosser  ele- 
ment embodied  in  the  incident  of  the  self-indulgence,  as  it  is 
illuminated  on  the  stage  by  Gounod's  magnificent  music. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  been  trained  and  disciplined  by 
the  tasks  of  earlier  life,  the  way  is  always  open  to  the  higher  at- 
tainment and  the  higher  enjoyment.     There  are  no  barriers 
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between  you  and  the  master  minds  of  the  ages.  They  repose  on 
your  book-shelves,  and  they  wake  to  life  at  your  bidding.  At 
your  convenience  they  are  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome 
and  fellowship,  and  to  spread  before  you  the  treasures  of  the 
world  of  thought.  Therefore  it  is  that  while  you  give  your  best 
effort  to  your  beneficent  mission ;  while  you  bear  with  patient 
continuance  the  caprices  of  the  fretful  and  unsatisfied  who 
demand  all  possible  service ;  while  you  show  yourselves  as  sym- 
pathizing, as  humane,  as  charitable,  as  you  are  learned  and 
skillful,  you  know  when  the  time  of  weariness  that  comes  to  all, 
comes  to  you,  where  to  look  for  the  influences  that  soothe  and 
tranquilize,  that  strengthen  and  sustain.  There  are  those  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  as  Virgil  said  of  a  consoler, 

'*  Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet." 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  this  national  organization  that  it 
seeks  to  widen  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  the  capacity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  capability  for  original  produc- 
tion. .  Rudolf  Virchow,  who  has  not  only  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder  as  a  biologist  and  pathologist,  but  has  climbed  high  as  a 
statesman  and  politico-economist,  recently  remarked  that  **  after 
wear3dng  and  useless  efforts  in  political,  social  and  religious 
matters,  scientific  work  is  a  recreation.  * '  Whether  a  similar  line 
of  remark  is  applicable  to  literary  work,  I  leave  to  your  judg- 
ment. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NECESSARY  PREUMI- 
NARY  TRAINING  FOR  THE  MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION.' 

BT  J.  W.  MOORB,  A.M.,  M.D.,  OP  BaSTON,  PBNNA.. 

The  advances  in  all  departments  of  learning  and  art  make 
these  last  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  exceptional.  The 
discoveries  in  science  and  their  marvelous  applications  are 
matched  by  developments  in  theology,  morals,  and  intellectual 
philosophy.  But,  as  if  to  show  by  contrast  the  depths  to  which 
man  can  fall,  alongside  are  found  what  have  been  so  well 
called  by  another  '*  the  sublimated  nonsense  of  Christian  science, 
the  puerilities  of  spiritualism,  the  fanaticism  of  faith  healing, 
and  the  Munchausen  tales  of  theosophy."  Nevertheless,  this 
is  the  age  which  has  deliberately  thrown  magic  away  and  is  not 
surprised  at  any  wonders  in  the  applications  of  electricity  and 
magnetism;  an  age  which  has  annihilated  time  and  space, 
making  neighbors  of  the  whole  world  and  which  has  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  the  life  of  man. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  skeptical  age  so  many  accept  the 
crudest  fallacies.  Is  the  medical  profession  exempt?  Spiritual- 
ism and  telepathy  have  here  found  many  votaries.  The  similia 
similihus  curantur  hypothesis,  the  increased-potency-by-dimin- 
ished  bulk  absurdity,  and  the  **dynamization"  of  trituration 
and  agitation  have  advocates  in  the  profession,  while  the  water 
cure,  the  blue-glass  cure,  the  rest  cure,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
unscientifically  examined  and  explained  methods  of  relieving 
humanity,  greedily  adopted.  Brown-Sequard's  elixir  of  life  is 
not  yet  forgotten ;  the  sulphydric  acid  treatment  disgusted  many 
a  poor  consumptive  with  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  and 
Koch's  remedy  was  accepted  widely  and  the  world  was  made 
to  rejoice  with  premature  joy,  by  whom?  One  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  profession  is  the  acceptance  of  beliefs  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

The  **new  hjrpnotism,'*  **the  profound  hjrpnosis,**  **the  new 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Academy  at  Its  meeting^  in  Milwaukee,  June  3, 1893. 
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mesmerism,"  **the  magnetization  of  hypnotics,"  ** the  exter- 
nalization  of  sensation,"  are  terms  which  are  beginning  to  be 
used  freely  even  by  the  learned.  That  great  benevolence,  the 
Hospital  of  La  Charit^,  teeming  with  recollections  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  honored  by  and  honoring  the  greatest  physicians, 
given  up  to  serious  experiments  upon  hysterical  subjects  which 
are  only  rivalled  by  the  tricks  of  professional  conjurers  or  the 
dishonest  practices  of  charlatans,  is  probably  the  worst  exhibi- 
tion which  the  profession  has  been  called  upon  to  witness ;  and 
in  the  face  of  it  all  Doctor  Luys  is  an  honest,  faithful,  and 
skillful  physician.  Witchcraft  by  the  side  of  the  material 
advances  of  this  age  makes  a  singular  appearance.  These  so- 
called  wonderful  phenomena  can  be  easily  explained  by  writing 
down  disease,  coincidence,  lapse  of  memory,  and  dishonesty, 
the  latter  writ  large. 

The  examination  of  reports  to  municipal  boards  of  health 
often  show  a  condition  of  affairs  beyond  belief.  Here  we  find 
great  consecutive  numbers  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  reported  by  individual  physicians  without  a  single  death ; 
rosacea,  roseola,  rubeola  seem  to  occasion  as  much  difficulty 
as  the  three  r's  of  childhood;  **the  typhoid  state"  is  reported 
as  a  contagious  disease  and  ''heart  failure"  is  taking  on  the 
epidemic  form. 

The  wonderful  cures  of  epilepsy  and  cancer  which  do  not 
result  in  recovery,  the  innumerable  remedies  for  the  most  com- 
mon affections,  are  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  knowledge. 

The  peculiar  use  of  the  word  ** threaten,"  quite  common 
among  a  certain  class  of  physicians,  shows  lack  of  honesty, 
lack  of  perception,  or  deep  ignorance.  If  the  patient  recovers, 
the  physician  appropriates  credit  for  removing  the  overhanging 
danger.  If  the  sufferer  takes  the  threatened  disease,  the  attend- 
ant gets  credit  for  undue  intuition.  The  fact  is,  he  failed  to 
diagnose  the  condition. 

How  little  is  known  about  contagion !  Whole  communities, 
nevertheless,  are  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  unwise  statements 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  allay,  not  to  create,  alarm.  The 
following  excerpts  from  a  circular  of  a  state  board  of  health 
illustrate  the  point : 
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**  Scarlet  fever  is  a  highly  contagious  and  infectious  disease ;  the  seeds  or 

germs may  be  received  from  anything  which  has  touched  the  sick 

person — as  air,  etc.,  etc.,  cats,  dogs,  or  even  flies. 

"The  poison  may  remain  active,  certainly  for  months,  possibly  for  years. 

*'The  period  of  incubation  may  be  from  one  to  fourteen  days — ^but  may 
be  extended  to  four  weeks. 

"Adults,  even  if  they  have  it  in  a  mild  form,  may  communicate  it  in  its 
most  malignant  form  to  children. 

"Plain  and  distinct  notices  should  be  placed  on  every  house  or  premises 
where  there  is  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  no  child  which  has  not  had  the 
disease  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  or  associate  with  persons  who  do 
enter  such  houses  or  room,  nor  with  the  cats  or  dogs  from  such  houses, 

"People  who  do  not  own  their  own  houses,  but  who  move  from  house  to 
house,  should  always  enquire  whether  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  any  other 
contagious  disease,  has  been  in  the  house  they  propose  to  rent  within  a 
yeary  and  it  would  be  well  to  demand  from  the  owner  or  agent  a  written 
paper  certifying  that  these  diseases  have  not  been  present,** 

Now,  is  it  proved  beyond  doubt  that  scarlatina  is  highly 
contagious  and  infectious?  Can  the  germs  be  received  from 
air,  toys,  books,  cats,  dogs,  and  flies  ?  Can  the  poison  survive 
months  and  possibly  years  ?  Can  a  mild  form  communicate  the 
most  malignant  tjrpe  ?  How  definite  the  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  incubation — one  to  fourteen  days,  to  four 
weeks !  What  right  has  a  board  of  health  to  destroy  the  future 
value  of  property,  and  if  it  has  any,  why  limit  the  destruction 
to  one  year  when  the  contagion  may  svirvive  for  j^ears?  What  a 
commentary  upon  belief  in  their  own  appended  directions  for 
disinfection ! 

The  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  these  crude  beliefs  are  not 
far  to  seek :  an  ardent  desire  to  try  anything  which  one  thinks 
may  relieve  suffering  humanity;  the  weight  of  tradition  and 
authority;  ignorance  of  preventive  medicine;  the  reception 
into  the  profession  of  men  who  lack  the  God-given  benevolent 
aura  ;  the  reduction  of  practice  to  the  routine  administration  of 
drugs ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  lack  of  scientific  education 
and  methods  and  the  unwise  publication  of  results  by  men  who 
lack  the  scientific  spirit  and  experimental  acumen. 

Theories  can  not  be  substantially  founded  upon  a  few  observa- 
tions by  careful  men  nor  upon  many  made  by  poor  observers. 
The  departments  of  science  included  in  the  medical  profession 
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are  especially  difficult  and  experimentation  to  be  valuable 
requires  trained  men,  acute  faculties  and  time.  Much  of  the 
crude  rubbish  which  now  weighs  down  the  books  could  be 
eliminated  if  only  a  small  part  of  the  effort  were  exerted  which 
is  made  in  other  departments  of  science. 

The  difference  between  apparent  medical  methods  and  those 
of  physics,  for  example,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  determination 
of  **the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,"  and  by  the  discovery 
of  caesium  by  the  chemist,  Bunsen.  After  seven  years  of 
laborious  experimentation  Joule  ventured  to  publish  his  results 
as  approximate.  For  thirty  years  more  he  wrestled  with  the 
problem,  changing  his  methods,  checking  his  work,  improving 
his  apparatus,  simplifying  and  refining  his  observations.  Row- 
land, of  Baltimore,  repeated  Joule's  experiments  and  published 
his  results,  some  of  which  were  the  means  of  12,000  distinct 
observations.  Nature  refuses  to  answer  questions  unless  they 
are  properly  and  persistently  put.  Bunsen  noticed  some  new 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  spring  water  near  Diirkheim ;  with 
wonderiul  pluck  he  evaporated  forty-four  tons  of  it  and  extracted 
two  hundred  grains  of  the  new  substance,  caesium.  Now,  if 
inanimate  objects  require  so  much  time  and  trouble  and  thought 
to  extract  their  secrets,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to 
wring  from  animate  objects  even  the  simplest  truths. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  '  *  we  now  have  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a  medical  science."  Then  those  who  intend  to 
become  priests  at  her  altar  must  enter  upon  the  study  of  science 
and  of  scientific  methods.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  investigate 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  necessary  faculties,  to  select 
subjects  adapted  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  insist  upon  such 
preliminary  training  as  will  best  fit  the  candidate  for  the  impor- 
tant office  he  wishes  to  fill. 

What  mental  faculties  should  be  trained  to  enable  a  physician 
to  succeed  in  his  profession  ?  What  faculties  will  he  be  called 
upon  to  use  ?  The  external  world  becomes  evident  to  us  through 
perception  by  the  senses.  Touch  shows  us  objects  external  to 
ourselves  a  short  distance  from  us  and  helps  us  to  learn  their 
essential  and  many  of  their  accidental  qualities.  Sight  advances 
our  field  of  knowledge  to  great   distances  and  enables  us  to 
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^^yh  in  ttudeaw  wrthryst  sxtcxpnetatioa.  Tbe  cvie  asftgaw!  br 
ti^  me^tirnnn^  \aef^^  the  maaoKOp^ 
phjuu^  an#l  chemical  j^i^Iianccs,  bas 
af<e  tfft^Wy  raltiekaa.  The  car  a^Bwrrii 
U>  the  fK/Ofklji  emhted  b^r  rafkyns  ccgans,  in  anscnhatiaa  and  per- 
^rti^^i'^,  and  ntttfij  bdl  to  fecogmze  their  Importance  or  noo- 
imf^/rtance.  The  totich  may  detect  variations  in  the  inmirTatnTe^ 
the  mfAniurt,  the  roughness  and  the  hardness  c»f  a  smlaoe; 
fretnittiii  from  eonghing  or  respiiation,  morements  c»f  tomois, 
fltKiuationji  of  liquids  in  cavities  become  evident,  bat  without 
pff/per  translation  they  «mply  prophesy  mystery.  Smell  and 
ta.%ie  give  information  valuable  or  not  according  to  the  intelligi- 
1/jlfty  of  its  explanation* 

The  ideal  physician  must  not  only  have  sensations  but  be 
quirk  to  discover  their  meaning.  Hurried  breathing  exists  in 
byHtcria  sm  well  as  in  pneumonia;  abdominal  aortic  aneurism 
do<*s  n<jt  accompany  all  violent  abdominal  pulsations;  there 
may  t>c  hemoptysis  without  phthisis;  indigestion  and  serious 
cardiac  disease  may  be  accompanied  with  palpitations;  fat  may 
enfeeble  the  respiratory  murmur;  dyspnea  may  be  entirely 
nervous;  wax  may  pervert  the  hearing  as  well  as  cerebral 
disturbance.  Does  picking  at  the  bed  clothes  always  indicate 
serious  malady?  Does  delirium  always  portend  organic  cere- 
l)ral  lesion  ?  Can  inHomnia  exist  independent  of  cerebral  inflam- 
nifttlon  ?  Can  double  vision  be  unaccompanied  by  brain  trouble  ? 
MiNtnkcN  In  diagnosis  may  result  from  a  wrong  inference. 

The  prevention  of  such  mistakes  lies  in  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge.  The  physician  must  be  a  learned  man.  All  sciences 
and  artM  have  been  robbed  of  their  treasures  to  help  the  sick. 
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The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea  are  yielding  up  their  secrets ;  music 
and  poetry,  song  and  painting  are  csdled  upon  to  minister  to  minds 
and  bodies  diseased.  The  parts,  the  connections,  and  the  whole 
of  the  most  marvelous  machine  must  be  known.  Its  normal 
conditions  must  be  familiar;  its  abnormal  just  as  familiar.  This 
wondrous  machine  is  a  combination  of  levers,  inclined  planes, 
pulleys  and  wedges.  No  man  can  unravel  its  mechanics;  it 
contains  a  hydraulic  system  the  intricacies  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  unfolded ;  a  pneumatic  system  of  superb  delicacy  and 
efficiency ;  a  net  work  of  nerves  compared  to  which  our  elec- 
trical wires  are  simplicity  itself;  a  heat-producing  apparatus 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  an  apparatus  for  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  and  the  transformation  of  molecular  energy  into  the 
molar  energy  of  the  whole  machine,  by  the  side  of  which  our 
attempts  to  duplicate  in  the  fire  box,  boiler,  and  engine  are 
clumsy  and  unsuccessful.  And  over  this  machine  is  placed,  to 
animate,  guide,  and  restrain,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  instru- 
ments— the  mind. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  the  eye  was  made  to 
see,  the  ear  to  hear;  but  how  are  these  acts  accomplished? 
The  physician  must  know  all;  a  knowledge  of  a  part  means 
ignorance  of  all.  He  must  know  all  the  parts  of  the  machine — 
anatomy;  also  their  functions — physiology;  not  only  the  nor- 
mal, but  the  abnormal — pathology;  not  only  the  normal  and 
abnormal,  but  the  conditions,  influences,  and  surroundings 
necessary  to  keep  the  machine  intact — hygiene;  and  if  the 
machine  becomes  deranged  or  breaks  down,  the  remedies  and 
the  proper  methods  of  application  to  relieve,  restore,  or  make 
the  friction  less  severe — ^therapeutics;  but  this  premises  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  disorders  and  their  causes — etiology  ; 
the  symptoms — symptomatology;  the  detection — diagnosis  and 
the  probable  outcome — ^prognosis.  Such  extensive  knowledge 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  strong  and  cultivated  memory. 

But  perfect  organs  of  sense  may  be  present,  the  sensations 
themselves  may  be  true,  but  the  physician  may  fail  unless 
endowed  with  reflective  powers  of  a  high  order,  highly  trained. 
The  ability  to  reason  both  from  the  special  to  the  general  and 
from  the  many  to  the  few  is  necessary  for  success.      Discon- 
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nected  morbid  signs  unless  formed  into  chains  by  the  reflective 
powers  are  of  little  use  in  diagnosing  disease.  The  judge  does 
not  weigh  evidence  more  carefully  than  the  physician.  He 
gives  to  each  symptom  its  proper  weight;  he  accepts  one  as 
important  and  rejects  the  other,  and  by  the  scientific  use  of  his 
imagination  he  sees  the  relations  between  them  and  bases  his 
conclusion  upon  reasoning.  Having  thoroughly  sifted  the  evi- 
dence he  applies  the  theory  of  probabilities  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  physicist  who  weighs  his  measurements  and  computes 
the  most  probable  value.  Good  observing  powers  may  be  joined 
to  poor  reasoning.  The  two  must  be  combined  to  make  the 
conclusions  acceptable. 

Failure  may  result  from  lack  of  attention.  This  power  is  not 
given  to  all  in  equal  intensities.  The  physician,  however,  must 
be  attentive;  his  eyes  and  ears  must  ever  be  wide  open;  he 
must  stretch  forward  and  drink  in  every  sign  which  will  lead 
him  to  a  correct  conclusion.  More,  he  must  be  alert  for  every 
untoward  S3rmptom,  and  must  be  endowed  with  another  power 
rarely  possessed — he  must  be  equal  to  all  emergencies ;  he  must 
be  a  man  of  originality  and  expedients.  And  above  all,  deep 
sensibility,  integrity  of  character,  and  will  power  to  enforce  his 
decrees  must  clothe  him  as  with  a  garment.  Men  having  such 
accomplishments  are  needed  to  drag  out  of  and  to  keep  out  of 
the  mire  of  covetousness,  a  beneficent  calling. 

What  preliminary  training  is  necessary  to  best  develop  the 
required  mental  powers  ? 

There  is  no  faculty  which  can  not  be  cultivated.  Just  as  the 
muscles  may  be  enlarged  and  toughened  by  exercise,  so  may 
perception  be  sharpened,  memory  strengthened,  judgment  be 
made  more  discriminating,  the  reasoning  powers  more  acute, 
the  sensibilities  more  rational.  **  I<eaming  enlarges  and  quick- 
ens the  mind,  extends  the  field  of  its  vision,  augments  its 
resources,  expands  its  sphere  of  thought  and  action;  in  this 
way  its  powers  are  strengthened,  its  conceptions  multiplied  and 
vivified."  Proper  exercise  should  be  selected  for  each  faculty; 
the  exercise  should  be  persistent.  The  training  should  begin 
early,  since  youth  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions.  Since 
training  is  the  distinct  object  in  view,  there  need  be  no  question 
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of  utility  propounded,  for  if  the  result  is  accomplished  the  useful 
has  been  attained.  Studies  introduced  for  training's  sake  are 
useful;  if  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  means  which  give 
valuable  knowledge  for  after  life,  well  and  good,  but  even  with- 
out this  addition,  training  for  training's  sake  must  not  be 
omitted.  Youth  should  not  be  permitted  to  follow  its  bent,  to 
study  those  subjects  which  it  calls  pleasant  and  to  allow  all  else 
to  [lapse.  In  the  gymnasium  the  weak  muscles  are  exercised, 
the  narrow  chests  expanded  and  the  stoop  shoulders  straight- 
ened. A  similar  method  when  applied  to  the  mental  faculties  is 
certainly  reasonable. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  preceding  statements,  the  question 
**What  shall  the  preliminary  studies  be?"  almost  answers 
itself. 

Chronologically,  information  is  first  received  from  the  external 
world  through  sense-perception.  Sense-perception,  therefore, 
should  be  cultivated.     But  how?    Evidently  by  using  it. 

The  physician  has  to  do  with  nature,  hence  all  knowledge 
connected  with  nature  in  a  material  sense  is  worth  acquiring. 
No  better  training  can  be  given  the  eye  than  it  has  in  collect- 
ing, arranging,  dissecting,  and  differentiating  the  flowers  of 
botany,  the  stones  of  mineralogy,  and  the  strata  of  gealogy. 
The  intricacies  of  chemistry  will  toughen  the  mental  sinews  of 
the  ablest,  physics  will  sharpen  the  ear,  the  eye  and  touch, 
experimental  mechanics  will  awaken  the  most  obtuse  and 
quicken  the  perception  of  the  most  brilliant.  These  studies 
should  be  taken  up  in  babyhood  because  they  represent  the 
awakenings  of  the  mind  to  its  environment.  The  bane  of  our 
modem  public  school  system  is  that  every  book  is  studied 
except  the  book  of  nature.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  forcibly 
closed,  the  aspirations  of  youth  for  investigation  are  discour- 
aged and  the  memorizing  of  mere  words  substituted.  The 
result  is,  first,  physical  near-sightedness,  and  later,  mental 
myopia.  The  sciences  have  the  advantage  that  with  wonderful 
power  to  enlarge  sense-perception  the  facts  gathered  are  of 
infinite  value.  Surgery  and  obstetrics  are  departments  of 
mechanics ;  ophthalmology,  laryngology,  otology  are  branches  of 
physics;  anatomy  is  simply   a  description  of  a  machine,  and 
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physiology  a  treatise  on  the  way  it  acts;  the  microscope,  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  diagnostician,  belongs  to  optics ;  the  spec- 
troscope, the  chief  support  of  the  medical  jurist,  owes  its  useful- 
ness to  the  same  science ;  chemistry  pervades  all  practice  and 
the  appliances  of  our  laboratories  are  the  tools  of  the  profession. 
The  memory  may  be  cultivated  by  grasping  the  thing  to  be 
remembered,  associating  it  with  something  already  known,  and 
recalling  it  until  it  finally  becomes  apprc^riated.  While  many 
studies,  all  in  fact,  assist  this  faculty,  since  the  ninth  century 
when  grammar  was  included  in  the  trivium — grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric — the  former  has  maintained  a  prominent  position.  Its 
utility  arises  from  the  representation  of  things  by  arbitrary 
symbols.  In  philology,  "the  laws  of  speech,  the  relations  of 
different  tongues  and  the  historic  development  of  a  particular 
language  are  investigated."  This  science,  therefore,  is  adapted 
to  strengthen  the  memory  as  well  as  the  reasoning  faculty.  As 
to  the  languages  to  be  studied  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  educators.  The  dead  languages,  because  dead  are  fixed 
in  all  their  parts.  They  contain  the  choicest  bits  of  literature ; 
they  represent  the  aims,  failures,  and  successes  of  the  most 
polite  and  cultivated  as  well  as  the  most  robust  of  races.  They  < 
have  left  their  imprint  upon  our  own  literature,  arts,  laws,  cus- 
toms and  religion.  Our  language  would  fail  to  represent  our 
thoughts  without  the  large  admixture  of  words  drawn  from 
them.  Their  permanence  of  form  increases  their  value.  A 
living  and  therefore  growing  tongue,  in  which  words  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  meanings,  whose  grammatical  construc- 
tion is  varying  and  whose  spelling  is  unsettled,  does  not  furnish 
the  fixedness  of  condition  necessary  to  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  learner.  For  this  reason  French,  German  and  English 
lack  an  essential  element  of  usefulness.  Again,  the  teaching  of 
**"■  •^*""'  '"nguages  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  and  a  class  of 
hers  has  been  evolved  through  centuries  of  practice, 
edical  man,  apart  from  the  intellectual  discipline,  a 
lulary  in  Latin  and  Greek  ts  necessary,  Greek  is 
;e  of  science,  particularly  medical  science.  Words, 
le  uninitiated,  are  simple  symbob  for  objects  alone, 
ory,  great  wealth  of  learning  and  a  thousand  rea- 
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sons  why  they  are  used  for  these  objects.  They  may  contain 
errors,  but  even  then  they  mark  the  step-by-step  advance  of 
science;  such  words  are  thermometer,  caloric,  melancholy, 
cachexia.  Words  from  their  formation  suggest  at  once  their 
meaning.  New  words  become  eloquent  at  sight  and  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  renders  the  task  of  remembering  less  irksome. 

The  physician  must  be  able  to  reason,  to  weigh  evidence,  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  what  is  quite  as  important,  must 
know  when  he  has  reached  it.  The  study  of  mathematics  pre- 
sents special  qualifications  for  training  the  reflective  powers. 
The  fundamental  principles  are  intuitive  and  simple.  The 
reasoning  is  absolutely  logical.  Accuracy  of  thought  and 
statement  must  be  enforced  and  become  habitual.  The  mind  is 
required  to  present  to  itself  the  exact  point  to  be  proved.  Hence 
clearness  of  mental  vision  results.  Link  after  link  in  the  chain 
must  be  forged  and  each  link  must  be  inspected  and  grasped 
with  as  much  minuteness  and  definiteness  as  the  proposition  to 
be  proved.  A  mathematician  can  tell  the  reason  and  the  only 
reason  for  every  step  in  the  demonstration.  The  conclusion  is 
not  probable,  it  is  absolutely  certain.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it;  if  the  links  are  true  the  chain  can  not  be  broken. 
What  has  been  sought  has  been  found — ^the  truth.  Sufficient 
stress  is  seldom  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics develops  the  sense  of  truthfulness  and  honesty.  The 
power  of  concentration,  so  important  to  the  physician,  is  also 
greatly  strengthened,  the  memory  cultivated,  and  the  whole 
mind  cleared. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  truth  not  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  Natural  science  is  engaged  in  its 
investigation.  Certain  facts  are  observed,  their  relations  to 
others  carefully  worked  out,  mathematical  processes  are  applied 
and  conclusions  drawn  which  can  not  be  claimed  as  absolutely 
true,  but  which  have  so  high  a  degree  of  probability  that  they 
compel  acceptance.  The  truth  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  the 
existence  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  of  the  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  depends  on  such  evidence. 

In  the  moral  and  religious  world  questions  are  decided  upon 
such  testimony. 
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Testimony  and  analogy  are  the  sources  of  most  of  our  beliefs. 
There  are  few  who  would,  if  they  could,  make  original  investi- 
gations into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

The  physician's  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  data  which 
are  more  or  less  probable.  His  life  is  spent  in  probable  reason- 
ing. His  success  will  depend  upon  the  discipline  he  has 
received  in  youth. 

Science  is  now  breathlessly  waiting  for  some  genius  of  infinite 
grasp  who  will  bind  the  fruits  of  investigation  into  one  sheaf 
and  present  to  the  world  a  generalization  which  will  include  as 
parts  all  the  so-called  principles.  Men  of  great  synthetic  power 
are  rare.  A  Newton,  a  Helmholtz,  a  Thomson,  only  occa- 
sionally appears  upon  the  scientific  horizon.  The  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  could  only  be  propounded  by  one  whose 
mental  grasp  left  the  little  things  and  surveyed  the  whole  land- 
scape of  natural  facts. 

Grant  the  generalization,  then  by  a  process  of  deduction  new 
truths  will  be  unravelled,  new  mysteries  unfolded,  and  knowl- 
edge advanced.  Now,  the  ideal  physician  must  be  an  expert 
in  both  synthetic  and  analytic  reflection.  Where  can  these 
powers  be  better  trained  than  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  study  of  mind  itself,  psychology,  develops  the  attention, 
analysis,  and  judgment.  The  diagnosis  of  mental  diseases  re- 
quires a  minute  knowledge  of  this  science.  « 

If  the  facts  gathered  in  this  preliminary  training  should  be 
forgotten,  has  all  been  lost?  Is  the  scaffolding  of  no  use  in 
the  construction  of  a  building?  If  one  should  not  be  able  to 
extract  the  cube  root,  to  differentiate  the  simplest  algebraic 
expression,  or  state  the  ''parallelogram  of  forces,  **  is  that  evi- 
dence that  the  study  of  arithmetic,  the  calculus  and  mechanics 
is  unworthy  the  closest  application  ?  Is  failure  to  be  able  to 
handle  rusty  tools,  proof  of  their  uselessness?  It  is  only  after 
the  unsightly  timbers,  boards  and  rubbish  are  removed  that  the 
stately  completed  edifice  appears. 

If  then  we  believe  that  mathematics,  science  and  language 
are  best  to  develop  a  well-rounded  man,  let  us  insist  upon  such 
requirements  that  the  future  physician  may  enter  the  profession 
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unhandicapped  and  that  this  the  noblest  of  all  professions  may 
always  be  blessed. 

The  doctor  will  then  be  better  able  to  perform  the  duty  of  pre- 
venting disease  and  of  stamping  it  out  if  it  appears  tuto,  cite, 
eijucunde. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  T  P.  Moses»  of  Urbana,  Ohio.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  an 
age  of  wonderful  achievement  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  adminis- 
ter to  man*s  comfort  and  convenience  and  promote  his  physical  welfare. 

The  inventions  of  each  new  day  bring  him  into  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  his  environment.  In  the  field  of  medicine  results  equally 
brilliant  have  been  attained  in  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  the  modes  of  prevention  of  the  same.  And  yet,  it 
must  be  confessed,  charlatanism  presents  as  bold  a  front  to-day  and 
flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine. If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  seeming  anomaly  we  shall  find  that 
the  fault  lies  both  with  the  public  and  the  physician.  The  ignorance  of 
the  man  and  woman  of  average  intelligence  and  education,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  uneducated  classes,  of  the  internal  structure  and  economy  of  their 
own  bodies  is  something  appalling.  In  this  condition  of  ignorance  how 
is  it  possible  for  the  public  mind  to  discriminate  between  the  evil  and 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  false,  when  any  new  scheme  for  the  cure  of 
disease  is  presented  to  it  ?  And  right  here  the  physician  has  been  in  the 
past  and  continues  to  be  negligent  of  his  duty.  Governed  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  influenced  no  doubt  in  some  degree  by  the  homage 
which  ignorance  pays  to  knowledge,  he  as  a  rule,  leaves  his  patient  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  real  condition,  and  jealously  guards  his  plan  of  treat- 
ment as  a  professional  secret  too  sacred  to  be  revealed  to  the  uninitiated. 
Let  every  physician  consider  himself  a  missionary  when  at  the  bedside 
of  his  patient  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  as  much  information  as  op- 
portunity affords  regarding  the  structure  of  the  diseased  organs,  the 
mode  of  their  operation  when  in  health,  the  changed  conditions  due  to 
disease  and  then  propose  to  him  if  possible  a  rational  plan  of  cure.  Such 
a  course  will  not  only  largely  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene  but  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  securing 
to  the  physician  the  confidence  of  his  patient. 

In  the  preliminary  as  well  as  in  all  subsequent  training  for  the  medical 
profession,  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  qualification  of  the  physician  is 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  and  second  only  in 
importance  is  the  ability  to  make  an  intelligent  prognosis.  I  believe  I 
express  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  experienced 
in  our  profession  when  I  pronounce  the  above  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
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of  medical  attainment  as  far  as  relates  to  one's  success  as  a  practitioner — 
for  the  administration  of  remedies  is  but  an  unimportant  factor  of  this 
success.  But  what  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Pathology  are  implied  in  the  power  to  make  the  correct  diag- 
nosis of  a  disease.  Rather  than  ask  *'  what  mental  faculties  should  be 
trained  "  more  fitting  would  it  be  to  inquire  "what  mental  faculties  can 
be  safely  omitted  from  a  training  demanded  for  the  successful  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  power.'*  In  the  paper  which  has  just  been  offered  to  the 
Academy  we  have  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  methods  of  obtaining 
the  best  results  in  mental  training  and  of  the  order  and  sequence  in  which 
the  various  mental  faculties  are  to  be  cultivated,  with  special  reference 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  so  full  and 
complete  that  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  so  well  said.  A  few  suggestions  only  of  a  general 
character  are  here  ventured  upon.  Let  the  training  if  possible  be  such 
that  the  temper  of  mind  acquired  shall  be  a  more  important  consideration 
than  mere  accumulation  of  facts.  The  severe  discipline  of  the  natural 
sciences  will  do  more  than  all  else  to  secure  mental  integrity,  to  use 
Professor  Huxley's  expression.  Careful  study  of  the  history  of  medicine 
will  tend  to  produce  a  large  mindedness  that  will  prevent  its  possessor 
from  becoming  the  slave  of  any  medical  creed. 

It  is  related  that  an  intending  medical  student  having  consulted  the 
celebrated  Abemethy  as  to  how  he  should  begin  his  preparation  for  the 
study  of  medicine  received  the  reply  '*  read  Shakespeare ;"  in  other  words 
in  all  his  acquirements  he  should  not  fail  to  become  cognizant  of  those 
everlasting  truths  which  constitute  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Finally  the  physician  should  possess  as  the  result  of  his  training  the 
faculty  of  quickly  and  accurately  grasping  the  condition  of  his  patient. 
To  the  physician  who  has  not  mistaken  his  calling  and  has  known  how 
to  profit  by  his  preliminary  training  and  continued  experience  there  will 
eventually  come  a  special  sense,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  mental  tactus  eruditus, 
which  gives  him  a  veritable  insight  into  the  diseased  conditions  of  his 
patient  and  enables  him  to  comprehend  them  as  if  by  intuition. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

TRANSACTIONS.* 

Monday,  June  5,  1893. 
The  Academy  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  the 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Change  of  Lan- 
guage of  the  Certificate. 

Report  op  the  CoMMtTTEE  on  Changing  the  Language 

OP  THE  CERTIPICATE. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy,  to  which 
was  referred  the  draft  of  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  language  of  the 
Certificate  of  Fellowship,  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report:  That,  on 
carefully  reading  the  proposed  text  and  comparing  it  with  the  present, 
it  appeared  that  all  allusion  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  had  been 
omitted  from  the  former.  As  this  omission  takes  place  in  the  historical 
prelude  to  the  certificate  proper,  it  is  incorrect  as  a  statement  of  facts, 
since,  when  the  Academy  was  instituted  that  degree  was  the  one  funda- 
mental requirement.  Nor  does  it  correspond  with  the  wording  and  re- 
quirements of  the  amended  constitution,  with  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  in  harmony,  and  which  states  Article  III,  Section  II,  that  "  the  Fellows 
shall  be  Alumni  of  respectable  institutions  of  learning,  having  received 
therefrom  (I)  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Arts,**  etc. 

The  requirements  for  obtaining  the  former  of  these  degrees  are  evi- 
dently those  referred  to  as  establishing  a  standard  to  which  other  evi- 
dence of  preparatory  education  may  be  considered  by  the  council,  as 
equivalent,  as  provided  for  later  on  in  the  same  section. 

The  committee  understood  that  the  special  object  of  the  revision  was 
to  introduce  a  clause  having  distinct  reference  to  this  new  provision  for 
somewhat  liberalizing  the  terms  of  admission,  but  it  was  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering  a  new  plate,  which  would  have 
been  necessary,  on  which  should  be  inscribed  what  it  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Academy  was 
founded,  and  which  is  its  sole  raison  d*Hre.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  it  feel  itself  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  it 
to  make  a  new  version  of  its  own.  It  has  therefore  limited  its  labors  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  original  certificate  and  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  last  year,  and  to  an  examination  of  the 
plate.  The  latter  is  a  substantial  plate  of  rather  unusual  weight,  made 
of  the  best  material  and  is  in  perfectly  good  condition.  Short  alterations 
could  be  made  upon  it  without  injury.  It  appears  unwise  therefore  to 
purchase  a  new  one  if  this  can  be  avoided.  The  committee  is  compelled 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  referred  to  as  necessary 
to  bring  the  certificate  into  harmony  with  the  amended  constitution, 
the  proposed  text,  which  makes  very  considerable  alterations  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  certificate,  does  not,  in  its  judgment,  present 
any  such  superiority  over  the  old,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  procure 
a  new  plate  in  order  to  introduce  it.  The  substitution  of  superlatives 
for  positives,  in  describing  either  the  action  of  the  council  or  the  attain- 
ments of  the  candidates,  is  of  questionable  taste,  and  probably  not  a 
I  Concluded  from  p.  347. 
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gain  on  the  side  of  veracity.  Your  committee  therefore  recommends 
first,  that  no  change  be  made  except  in  the  first  clause ;  second,  that  the 
present  plate  be  altered  to  accomodate  such  change ;  third,  that  one  of 
the  two  following  phrases  be  substituted  for  the  words  **  sunt,  collabor- 
antes  eodemque  conspirantes '*  which  are  somewhat  awkwardly  inter- 
jected and  of  no  essential  value,  viz, :  '*  Vel  sequaliter  litterati  adjudicati 
sunt  *'  or  *' vel  aqualiter  litteris  instructi  sunt.'* 

T^e  former  of  the  two  phrases  is  probably  preferable,  as  it  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  merits  of  the  candidate  must  be  judicially  passed  upon. 

The  certificate  is  herewith  appended,  with  the  alteration  made  between 
the  lines,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  mar  the 
appearance  of  the  document. 

Fourth,  that  the  following  alterations  be  made  in  the  punctuation, 
viz,:  The  period  after  "Salutem'*  to  be  omitted;  the  comma  after 
'*  Academia  **  to  be  omitted,  on  the  first  line ;  the  comma  after  "  consilio  *' 
to  be  omitted,  on  the  first  line;  commas  to  be  inserted  after  ''conde- 
corati*'  and  "sunt''  on  the  second  line;  the  comma  to  be  omitted  after 
"quod "  in  the  fifth  line;  a  comma  to  be  inserted  after  "  Academia "  in 
the  same  line.  Respectfully  submitted 

[Signed.]  BENJAMIN  LEE, 

Chairman. 

The  commitee  were  continued  and  instructed  to  have  the 
changes  made  as  suggested,  using  the  first  of  the  two  phrases. 

The  council  recommended  the  election  of  Samuel  W.  French, 
Milwaukee ;  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Bayard 
Holmes,  Chicago ;  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  Academy  in  their  favor. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  their  report  which  was 
adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year:  G.  M.  Gould,  Philadelphia,  President;  Charles  C. 
Bombaugh,  Baltimore,  J.  McFadden  Gaston,  Atlanta,  Samuel 
W.  French,  Milwaukee,  and  C.  W.  Foster,  Woodfords,  Me., 
Vice-Presidents;  Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Edgar  M.  Green,  Easton,  Pa.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  were  then  read  and  quite  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  on  motion  referred  to  the  council,  (i)  **The  Duty 
of  the  State  to  Medicine,**  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia 
— read  by  the  secretary;  (2)  * 'Literary  Recreations  of  the 
Physician,**  by  Dr  Charles  C.  Bombaugh  of  Baltimore;  (3) 
**The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Medical  Sociology,**  by  Dr. 
Charles  Mclntire  of  Easton,  Pa. ;  (4)  **The  Care  of  Foundling 
Infants,**  by  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, — read  by 
the  assistant  secretary. 
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Dr  Mclntire  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  a  provision 
in  the  present  By-Laws,  which  reads  (last  two  sentences,  Sec- 
tion 5,  Article  I): 

"He  shall  also  take  charge  of  its  transactions,  distribute  them  by  mail, 
express  or  otherwise,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  volume.  He  may 
sell  the  transactions  to  any  person,  but  shall  always  retain  one  copy  for 
each  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  until  three  months  after  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  and  shall  deliver  all  funds  in  his  posses- 
sion to  his  successor,  when  elected/* 

He  offered  the  following  substitute  as  an  amendment : 

"He  shall  also  take  charge  of  its  transactions  and  distribute  them  on 
the  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  volume;  and  may  sell  them  to  any  person. 
He  shall  deliver  all  funds  in  his  possession  to  his  successor  when  elected.*' 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  president  appointed  Drs.  H.  O.  Marcy,  and  R.  L.  Sibbet, 
as  a  committee  to  escort  the  president  elect  to  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Drs.  Charles  Mclntire  and  J.  E.  Emerson  the 
president  was  given  permission  to  make  his  appointments  at 
his  leisure. 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  given  to  Mr  A.  L.  Chase  of 
The  Plankinton  for  his  generous  hospitality,  to  the  Press  of  Mil- 
waukee for  their  courtesy  in  reporting  the  meeting,  and  to  the 
retiring  president.  Dr.  Justin  E.  Emerson,  for  his  interest  during 
the  3'ear  and  the  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  then,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

The  following  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members  were  registered 
as  present : 

Georgia — J.  McFadden  Gaston. 

Illinois — N.   S.   Davis ;    Bayard  Holmes ;    S.  J.  Jones  ; 

Elbert  Wing. 
Iowa— G.  H.  Hill. 
Maine— C.  W.  Foster ;  C.  E.  Swan. 
Maryland — C.  C.  Bombaugh. 
Massachusetts — H.  O.  Marcy. 
Michigan — Leartus  Connor ;  J.  E.  Emerson. 
Minnesota — Perry  H.  Millard. 
New  York— H.  D.  Didama;  E.  H.  M.  Sell. 
Ohio— H.  J.  Herrick. 
Pennsylvania— J.  H.  W.  Chestnut ;  G.  M.  Gould  ;  Edgar 

M.  Green ;  Charles  Mclntire ;  R.  L.  Sibbet. 
Wisconsin— John  E.  Davies;  Henry  B.  Favil;  S.  W. 

French ;  A.  J.  Puis ;  C.  S.  Sheldon. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

It  is  planned  to  devote  the  next  number  to  the  transactions  of 
the  Medical  College  Association,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
the  pamphlet  of  transactions  heretofore  issued  by  that  associa- 
tion. The  minutes  and  papers  of  the  Association  of  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  have  not  been  received,  but,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
these  will  be  combined  in  another  special  number.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  mutual  advantage  of  combining  the  transactions  of 
these  organizations  with  those  of  the  Academy  will  be  manifest 
to  all.  Each  society  will  have  its  own  as  before,  and  each 
society  will  have  the  papers  of  the  others,  which  they  did  not 
necessarily  have  before.  And  as  each  society  has  much  in 
common  they  can  not  help  being  benefited  by  having  access  to 
each  other's  transactions.  The  College  Association  has  ordered 
a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  among  those  of  its  members 
who  do  not  receive  the  Bui^i^etin  regularly.  Should  any 
individual  desire  extra  copies  the  request  should  be  sent  by  at 
least  November  i,  in  order  that  the  proper  number  may  be 
printed. 

IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

( 1 )  Address  on  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  with  Special  Reference  to 

Kochspiel. 

(2)  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Physiology  Class  in  Anderson's  College. 

Session  1891-92.    D.  Campbell  Black,  M.D.,  Etc.,  of  Glasgow. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  the  intention,  to  give  assent  or 
dissent  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Black  expressed  in  these  pam- 
phlets. It  is  refreshing,  however,  for  variety,  to  read  so 
trenchant  an  opponent  to  the  theory  of  the  bacteriological  origin 
of  disease.  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  expression  and  every 
weak  spot  in  the  hjrpothesis  is  attacked  with  vigor.  It  is  bene- 
ficial to  be  aroused  with  a  polemic  when  it  is  ably  done  and  one 
sees  all  the  world  going  the  contrary  way.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
author  saw  fit  to  mention  more  ikan  once  a  paper  of  his  own 
published  thirty  years  ago — quite  likely  it  may  have  been  over- 
looked— but  a  single  reference  to  it  only  would  permit  the  reader 
to  fix  his  attention  more  upon  the  subject  itself  than  the  per- 
sonality of  the  author. 
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It  requires  very  little  of  the  ** second-sight**  of  the  Scot  to 
prophecy  that  very  soon  the  problem  of  physical  education  will 
be  presenting  itself  for  continual  solution  in  the  every  day 
routine  of  practice.  Below  the  social  interest  and  gymnastic 
games  of  the  Turners ;  beyond  the  enthusiasm  of  rival  colleges 
cheering  on  their  teams  in  a  foot  or  base  ball  contest ;  higher 
than  any  mere  athletic  fad,  be  it  cycling,  polo,  mountain  climb- 
ing or  what  not;  with  a  more  intense  importance  than  can 
possibly  be  measured  by  the  interest  manifested  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  of  Delsarte,  or  Ling,  or  of  any  other,  there 
is  a  question  involving  the  fate  of  the  civilized  and  the  success 
of  civilization.  And  this  question,  like  so  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  like  importance,  must  be  forced  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  people.  It  involves  changes — innovations,  and  the  race 
inertia,  which  we  call  conservatism,  prevents  the  easy  swaying 
of  the  mass  of  humanity.  The  less  stable — ^the  discontented  of 
our  kind,  the  radicals,  or  it  may  be  the  visionaries  always  form 
the  advance  guard  in  any  such  movement ;  as  a  consequence 
there  are  vagaries  many,  proposed  methods  of  action  most 
diverse.  If  the  question  is  really  one  of  the  kind  described  it 
gathers  force,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  weaknesses,  and 
the  stage  of  investigation  begins.  After  this  the  combined 
forces  acting  on  the  mass  change  the  inertia  into  momentum ; 
the  subject  has  passed  the  tentative  stage  and  is  classed  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  life  history  of  the  race. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  reception  of  the  last 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Physical  Education,'  and  a  paper  by  George  Wells  Fitz, 
M.D.,  of  Harvard.* 

The  Proceedings  form  a  handsome  volume  of  264  pages, 
including  valuable  papers  discussing  the  various  problems  of 
physical  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instructor  in  the 
gymnasium  and  of  the  physician,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  oversight  of  gymnasia.  The  paper  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  Harvard  the  attempt  is  making  to  study  the 

1  Proceedinsrs  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  its  seventh  annual  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1892. 

3  Problems  of  Physical  Education  by  George  Wells  Pitz,  M.D.,  instructor  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  Harvard  University;  printed  in  Harvard  Graduates'  Magasme, 
September,  1893. 
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many  problems  of  physical  education  in  the  laboratory.  That 
an  association  can  grow  in  power  and  influence  in  so  short  a 
time  from  its  humble  beginnings  at  the  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  where  it  first  met  at  the  invitation  of  its  founder.  Dr. 
Anderson,  to  be  able  to  gather  the  large  and  enthusiastic  assem- 
blage of  last  year;  that  Harvard  devotes  a  special  laboratory  to 
the  investigation  of  the  scientific  problems  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject, are  indications  of  the  great  advance  made  in  the  subject, 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  these  questions  will  be 
presented  for  answer  in  the  daily  routine — when  the  character 
and  amount  of  exercise  or  muscle  movement  must  be  deter- 
mined with  as  much  definiteness  as  the  character  and  amount 
of  drugs  used  in  a  prescription. 


CONFERENCE    OF    STATE    MEDICAL    EXAMINERS. 

It  is  desired  to  publish  a  Directory  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Various 
State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  in  connection  with  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bulletin.  WiU  the  secretaries  kindly  favor  us  with  their 
correct  addresses? 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent  out  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  conference : 

Hei«bna,  Montana,  August  i,  1893. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of- 

Dear  Doctor:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards,  held  at  Milwaukee, 
June  7,  1893,  it  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  members  present  that 
during  the  present  year  all  state  boards  should  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  conference,  and  that  the  next  meeting  be  made  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  profit  to  us  in  our  work  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  medical  education. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  there  be  established  closer  relations  between 
the  various  boards  so  that  there  may  be  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  an 
active  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  higher  medical  education. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  immediate 
action  should  be  taken. 

As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  conference  I  earnestly  request  your 
aid  and  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  I  therefore  ask 
that  the  members  of  your  board,  if  not  already  enrolled,  become  mem- 
bers at  once  by  sending  in  their  applications  and  first  annual  fee  of  f  2.00. 
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That  the  records  of  the  conference  may  be  made  complete,  kindly  send 
me  as  soon  as  possible  copies  of  your  medical  practice  acts,  reports  (as 
complete  files  as  convenient),  circulars,  or  other  documents  that  will  aid 
in  tabulating  and  recording  the  work  of  the  various  boards.  These 
reports,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  kept  on  file  for  future  use  and  become  the 
foundation  of  a  History  of  State  Medical  Examining  and  Licensing 
Boards  and  the  work  done. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  be  communicated  with  upon  matters  of 
mutual  interest,  and  I  trust  you  will,  in  turn,  keep  this  office  informed 
of  all  matters  of  importance,  by  communications,  reports,  circulars,  etc. 

We  have  a  most  important  duty  to  perform,  and  it  will  succeed  if  all 
will  enter  into  it  with  zeal  and  determination. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed.]  C.  K.  Coi«B,  Secretary. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Examining  Board  of  Wash- 
ington shows  a  total  of  two  examinations  with  forty-seven 
applicants.  **  Of  this  number  thirty- nine  obtained  the  required 
percentages  and  eight  failed.'* 

From  a  table  showing  the  entire  number  of  applicants  from 
the  organization  of  the  board,  May  lo,  1890,  to  May  10,  1893, 
we  find  that  none  of  the  colleges  presenting  more  than  one  appli- 
cant had  all  of  their  students  to  fail ;  and  the  following  colleges 
presenting  more  than  one  applicant  had  all  of  their  students 
passed: 

Univ.  Penna.,  10:  Toronto,  7;  Bellevue,  and  Ohio  Med.  Col.,  each  6; 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Tenn.,  5 ;  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Univ.  of 
Maryland,  Chicago  Med.  Col.,  Albany  Med.  Col.,  Columbian,  D.  C,  and 
"Non-Graduates,**  each  3;  Univ.  of  Oregon,  Nashville  Col.  of  Med., 
Kentucky  School  of  Med.,  Eclectic  Med.  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Univ. 
of  Cal.,  Greencastle  Univ.  of  Indiana  and  Harvard,  each  2. 

• 
The  Colorado  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  will  after 
July  I,  1893,  require  of  all  applicants  for  license  evidence  of 
having  taken  three  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  twenty 
weeks  each,  in  a  legally  chartered  and  reputable  medical  college 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners.  No  two  of  these  courses  shall  be  taken  within  the 
same  year. 
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B'v  B.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  i«i«.  d.,  President  Rush  Medicai.  College,  Professor 

Diseases  op  the  Kte  and  op  the  Bar,  Chicago. 

There  can  be  mentioned  scarcely  a  system  of  education  so 
imperfect  and  so  unphilosophical  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
medical  colleges  of  this  country.  The  American  physicians 
who  have  become  skillful  practitioners  and  distinguished  teachers 
or  writers,  have  become  so  in  spite  of  the  system  under  which 
they  were  taught  in  college. 

Although  there  is  improvement  in  our  schools,  there  still  ex- 
ists too  great  disproportion  in  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  tell  and 
show  students  as  compared  with  those  which  require  them  to  do 
for  themselves. 

The  absurdity  of  this  system  becomes  the  more  apparent,  if 
possible,  by  a  comparison  with  the  methods  by  which  mechanics 
learn  their  trades.  Young  men  in  our  machine  shops  do  not 
spend  nearly  all  their  time  listening  to  lectures  on  machinery 
and  looking  at  workmen  using  tools  in  its  construction.  What 
apprentice  could  ever  learn  in  this  way  to  make  a  shoe,  an 
engine,  or  sewing  machine? 

The  apprentice  commences  from  the  first  with  his  tools  to 
perform  the  work  to  which  he  expects  to  devote  his  life.     The 

1  Read  at  the  Pourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  American  Medical 
Colleges,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7. 1893. 
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art  of  medicine  can  only  be  well  learned  by  acquiring  skillful 
use  of  the  necessary  instruments  and  remedies. 

The  admirable  address  of  Prof.  Vaughan  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Association  leaves  little  to  be  said  regarding  certain 
departments  of  medical  instruction.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  principles  to  which  Prof.  Vaughan  made  brief 
mention  at  the  close  of  his  address. 

Assuming  that  the  student  in  laboratory  work  acquires  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  microscope  sufficient  for  his  progress  in  its 
use  without  a  teacher,  I  wish  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  due  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments employed  in  studying  diagnosis.  These  are  chiefly  the 
stethoscope,  the  hammer  and  pleximeter,  the  laryngoscope, 
rhinoscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  otoscope,  the  probe,  the  explor- 
ing needle,  the  catheter,  and  speculum.    ' 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  whatever  may  be  stated  in  the  annual 
announcements  of  our  colleges,  that  instruction  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  these  instruments,  even  those  used  in  auscultation  and 
percussion,  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning  by  referring  to  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  use  of  three  important  instruments,  two  of  which  pre- 
sent considerable  difficulty  to  nearly  all  students. 

Models  of  the  head  in  papier-mach6  may  contain  most  admira- 
ble representations  of  the  normal  and  of  the  abnormal  tissues  of 
the  throat,  nostrils,  and  ears.  In  the  orbits  may  be  placed 
ordinary  transparent  models  of  the  eye  (Schematic  eye)  such  as 
are  constructed  for  teaching  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
These  eyes  are  remarkably  like  the  human  eye  and  illustrate 
accurately  many  of  the  intra-ocular  diseases  and  also  the  errors 
of  refraction.  By  the  aid  of  these  models  the  use  of  the  laryng- 
oscope, ophthalmoscope,  and  otoscope  may  be  perfectly  acquired. 
Aiter  due  practice  the  beginner  can  easily  and  intelligibly  ex- 
amine eyes,  ears,  and  throats  of  patients.  The  principles  of 
this  method  may  be  applied  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  other  in- 
struments of  diagnosis  I  have  mentioned,  the  human  body — 
either  dead  or  living — being  employed  in  certain  cases  instead 
of  models. 

The  instruments  which  are  employed  in  treatment  are  chiefly 
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the  knife,  scissors,  forceps,  needle  and  thread,  curette,  drill, 
saw,  chisel,  sound,  catheter,  bandages,  splints  and  braces,  and 
obstetrical  instruments. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  average  student,  even  in  our  best 
schools,  does  not  receive  adequate  training  in- the  manipulation 
of  these  ordinary  instruments?  I  emphasize  the  word  adequate. 
To  furnish  such  training  is  simply  to  introduce  in  their  ex- 
tent and  perfection  the  methods  of  our  best  manual  training 
schools. 

In  obstetrics  we  find  a  sad  deficiency  in  practical  instruction. 
The  ** alcohol  baby**  and  the  ** rubber  mother,**  the  recent 
fetus  and  the  eviscerated  female  cadaver  afford  excellent  means 
for  training  the  beginner  in  certain  procedures.  They  should, 
however,  simply  prepare  the  way  for  bedside  instruction. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  attempt  to  persuade  this  as- 
sembly of  teachers  that  undergraduates  can  become  experts  in 
the  manipulations  which  are  practiced  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics.  I  do,  however,  insist  upon  the  proposition,  that 
every  young  physician  should  be  as  well  prepared  for  his  future 
work  as  a  young  ** journeyman**  for  his  trade. 

We  may  now  consider  certaiii  difficulties  which  arise  in  at- 
tempting to  introduce  honestly  and  faithfully  these  methods 
into  our  schools.  First,  the  expense.  The  laboratory  instruc- 
tion as  arranged  by  Prof.  Vaughan,  and  the  practical  work 
which  I  have  suggested,  in  a  school  of  600  students,  implies  an 
aggregate  of  buildings  which  can  be  provided  only  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  The  cost  of  material,  including  apparatus, 
human  cadavers  and  the  bodies  of  animals  would  also  be  very 
large.  No  small  sum  would  be  required  for  salaries  of  increased 
numbers  of  efficient  professors,  instructors,  demonstrators,  and 
assistants  of  various  grades. 

A  lying-in  hospital  which  could  provide  the  adequate  bed- 
side experience,  which  every  student  should  receive,  would 
still  further  increase  the  expense  beyond  the  means  of  nearly 
every  school  in  the  country.  This  difficulty,  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  education  is  absolutely  insurmountable,  for  no 
school  can  provide  instruction  on  the  broad  plan  I  have  sketched, 
with  the  means  derived  solely  from  the  fees  of  students.     State 
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aid,  private  munificence,  and  increase  of  fees  will  render  feasi- 
ble the  plans  I  propose. 

The  next  diflSculty  to  which  I  will  allude  is  that  of  so  dividing 
the  student's  time  that  he  may  perform  all  this  variety  of  practi- 
cal work  and  yet  neglect  neither  lectures,  recitations,  clinics, 
nor  the  study  of  his  books.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  diflSculty  may  be  diminished.  A  more  careful,  yet  reasona- 
ble, preliminary  examination  in  English  literature,  physics, 
mathematics  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  will  indirectly  accom- 
plish much  to  economize  the  student's  time.  The  mental  dis- 
cipline in  gaining  this  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  itself, 
furnish  the  student  with  valuable  mental  time  and  labor-saving 
instruments.  An  obvious  and  simple  means  of  diminishing 
this  diflSculty  is  to  demand  attendance  during  at  least  four  terms 
of  nine  months  each.  Valuable  time  may  be  saved  for  the  stu- 
dent by  reducing  the  number  of  tjrpical  didactic  lectures  to  such 
a  minimum  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
student. 

Since  no  student,  however  industrious  he  may  be,  can  acquire 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles 
of  his  science,  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  by  his 
teachers  that  he  spends  little  time  on  those  matters  which  he 
can  well  pursue  independently  after  he  has  been  graduated. 
Turn  for  example  to  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. A  good  text  book  in  which  forty  or  fifty  remedies  only 
are  carefully  discussed  may  contain  all  the  average  student 
really  needs.  He  can  investigate  at  his  leisure  and  understand- 
ingly  all  other  articles  of  the  pharmacopeia,  after  he  has  en- 
tered upon  practice. 

There  is  one  more  diflSculty,  which  will  not  be  overcome 
without  great  effort  on  the  part  of  our  schools  and  of  the  state. 
The  mass  of  students  in  this  country  are  seeking  primarily,  not 
a  good  medical  education,  but  diplomas  that  they  may  at  the 
least  expense  of  time  and  money  commence  practice  and  earn  a 
living.  Our  medical  schools  have  been  compelled  from  want  of 
means  to  supply  simply  what  students  demand — diplomas  with 
very  inadequate  teaching. 

This  is  analogous  to  the   condition  which  prevails  in  our 
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trades.  Few  boys  are  willing  to  learn  well  a  trade.  They  are 
content  to  acquire  facility  in  performing  a  very  small  part  of 
what  is  expected  of  a  thorough  workman — so  impatient  are  they 
to  earn  wages. 

In  our  medical  schools  the  state  of  affairs  will  at  once  im- 
prove if  the  license  to  practice  shall  depend  upon  an  examina- 
tion before  a  state  board,  which  shall  perform  its  duties  strictly 
yet  judiciously. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  task  of  our  schools  to 
devise  a  curriculum,  which  in  due  proportion — ^whatever  that 
may  be — ^will  employ  laboratory  methods  in  teaching  the  art  as 
well  as  the  science  of  medicine.  By  the  science  of  medicine  I 
mean  that  which  may  be  taught  by  laboratory  work  in  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology.  By 
the  art  of  medicine  I  mean  that  which  may  be  taught  by  ade- 
quate laboratory  methods  regarding  every  procedure  and  the 
manipulation  of  every  instrument  which  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  connection  with  this  work  will  of  course  be  clinics,  reci- 
tations, didactic  lectures  and  exercises  in  handling  and  meas- 
uring medicines  and  in  writing  prescriptions. 


SPECIALISM  IN  REGULAR  COURSE.' 

By  Dudlbt  S.  Rbynoum,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profbssor  of  Oprtbalmoloot,  Otology,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudbncb  in  thb  Hospital  Collbob  of  Mbdicinb,  Mbdxcal  Db- 

PARTMBNT  OF  THB  CBNTRAL  UinVBRSITY  OF  KBMTUCKY,  I/>UZ8VILLB. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  specialism  in  medical  teaching,  since 
the  curriculum  of  every  regular  medical  college  is  made  up  of 
several  branches,  each  one  taught  by  an  expert. 

Now  an  expert  teacher  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  cannot 
be  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  any  other  than  a  special  sense. 
The  professor  of  anatomy,  no  matter  what  he  practises,  must 
devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
anatomy,  to  enable  him  to  teach  it  acceptably ;  he  is,  therefore, 
a  specialist  in  this  line  of  study,  and  must  have  more  elaborate 
and  extensive  familiarity  with  the  details  than  any  other  person 
not  so  engaged. 

The  obstetrician  is  likewise  a  specialist  in  his  line  of  work, 
even  though  he  may  not  devote  all  his  time  to  this  branch  of 
practice ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  medical  teaching,  the  professor 
in  any  branch  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  specialist  in  that  de- 
partment. 

Specialism  in  medicine  is  not  exclusive,  and  so  we  sometimes 
observe  ophthalmologists  teaching  physiology,  materia  medica, 
etc.  These  definitions  are  rather  intended  as  suggestive,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  fact  that  specialism  in  medicine  is 
not  exclusive,  and  must  arise  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession. 

Medical  education  advances  in  the  schools  pari  passu,  with 
the  gprowth  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  every  well-appointed 
medical  college  must  include  in  its  curriculum  everjrthing  which 
necessarily  pertains  directly  to  the  profession  of  medicine  in  its 
broadest  sense.  There  is  so  much  required  to  make  up  the 
normal  standard  of  medical  education  that  no  one  man  may 
apply  all  of  it  in  practice  and  no  one  man  be  counted  competent 
to  teach  more  than  one  practical  branch. 

The  field  of  general  surgery  must  be  taught  both  theoretically 
and  practically ;  the  teacher  in  this  department  must  therefore 

^  Read  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7, 1893. 
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be  experienced  in  practice.  The  exacting  'demands  of  this 
branch  of  professional  labor  gives  to  it  the  character  of  specialism; 
and,  although  this  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
branches  of  a  medical  education,  it  does  not  pretend  to  cover 
the  whole  domain  of  surgery. 

Gynecology  is  now  so  important  a  subject  as  to  require  the 
services  of  an  expert  specialist  to  teach  this  acceptably  in  any 
first  class  medical  college ;  it  is  an  important  branch  of  surgery, 
involving  many  of  the  gravest  operations  which  the  surgeon 
ever  attempts  to  perform,  and  is  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  person  engaged  in  any  other  department  of  practice. 
This  must  always  remain  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
general  medical  education ;  it  must  likewise  remain  one  of  the 
legitimate  fields  of  specialism. 

Opthalmology  and  otology  are  necessary  and  legitimate  fields 
of  practice,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  branches 
of  a  medical  education.  Laryngology,  with  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  requires  such  precision  of  instrumental  man- 
ipulation as  to  constitute  a  separate  field  of  specialism  in  practice, 
and  has  therefore,  grown  to  the  importance  of  a  necessary  place 
in  the  regular  curriculum  of  a  medical  college. 

The  place  which  specialism  should  occupy  in  the  regular 
course  has  not  received  that  thoughtful  attention  which  the 
necessities  of  an  elaborate  medical  education  seem  to  demand ; 
in  proof  of  this  assertion  the  successful  career  of  post-graduate 
medical  schools  may  be  observed.  Now  if  the  colleges  gen- 
erally gave  the  proper  recognition  to  the  various  specialties  in 
practice,  there  could  be  no  room  for  post-graduate  instruction, 
and  I  wish  to  distinguish  between  post-graduate  and  polyclinical 
schools;  they  occupy  essentially  different  grounds;  and  there 
may  always  be  a  proper  field  for  polyclinical  schools  to  afford 
practitioners  living  remote  from  centers  of  education  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  methods  of  expert  specialists  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  general  practitioner  of  medicine  must  now  comprehend  the 
full  significance  of  pelvic  pains,  with  fever,  and  general  prostra- 
tion ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  diagnosis 
by  the  skilled  specialist  in  gynecology.     He  must  be  able  to 
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recognize  retinal  hemorrhage ;  the  meaning  of  headaches  which 
follow  from  the  long  use  of  the  eyes,  and  the  conditions  for  the 
normal  use  not  only  of  the  eyes  but  of  other  organs.  He  should 
be  taught,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  diag- 
nosis, and  know  something  of  the  laws  of  refraction  and  accom- 
modation of  the  eye.  He  must  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
laryngoscope  as  an  instrument  of  diagnosis  at  least ;  and  he 
must  learn  from-  a  chemist,  and  not  from  any  other  person,  the 
details  of  those  anal3rtical  processes  which  shall  disclose  to  him 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  normal  amount  of  urea;  of 
albumen,  and  other  morbid  urinary  deposits. 

Specialism  in  medical  teaching  must  make  up  all  the  integral 
parts  of  the  course,  and  a  medical  education  which  does  not 
embrace  absolutely  everything  relating  to  treatment  of  disease 
and  injury  cannot  be  counted  complete,  or  even  satisfactory. 
That  all  these  practical  requirements  should  be  exacted  no  one 
will  deny.  That  a  tendency  to  their  adoption  by  the  better  class 
of  medical  colleges  is  growing,  the  catalogues  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  abundantly  show.  We  must  not 
expect  substantial  advancement  in  medical  education,  except 
through  the  constant  incorporation  of  the  work  of  the  specialist, 
in  every  practical  field.  If  the  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  rec- 
tum can  shed  new  light  upon  the  practice  in  that  branch  it  is  at 
once  demanded  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  schools  to 
teach  these  latest  advances.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  work 
is  either  so  difficult  of  performance  as  to  require  special  training, 
or  so  extensive  as  to  require  all  one's  time  in  the  practice,  it  at 
once  becomes  a  specialty,  and  must  be  taught  by  the  expert 
specialist  in  the  regular  course  of  a  general  medical  education. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  discussing  Dr.  Reynold's  paper,  Dr.  David  Streett  of  Baltimore,  said : 
We  are  not  prepared  to  place  in  the  catalogue  of  specialties  the  funda- 
mental branches, — ^anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  materia  medica; 
admitting  they  are  special  branches,  they  are  not  specialties  as  usually 
accepted.  We  can  claim  as  specialties  only  those  branches  bearing  upon 
and  describing  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  to  which  the 
former  are  necessary  prerequisites,  in  yielding  to  the  student  indispen- 
sable fundamental  knowledge.  So  many  specialties  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  as  now  exist  manifest  a  diminished  in- 
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flnence  and  usefulness  of  the  general  practitioner  and  surgeon,  rather 
than  a  broadening  of  medical  science  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  profession,  we  have  specialists  for  every 
system,  organ,  and  part  of  the  body.  May  we  not  pertinently  inquire, 
what  is  to  be  the  future  field  of  labor  for  practitioners  ?  The  existence 
of  so  many  specialists  and  specialties,  shows  a  demand,  not  for  more 
specialists^  but  for  better  educated  physicians,  who  shall  be  better  quali- 
fied to  render  scientific  and  rational  clinical  services  as  required  in 
the  present  era  of  human  progress. 

With  the  formation  of  such  a  class  of  physicians,  their  influence  and 
usefulness  will  increase ;  the  general  tendency  to  specialism  will  cease ; 
and  specialists  will  be  disproportionally  diminished  in  number. 

Specialism  will  then  probably  be  confined  to  such  branches,  as 
"The  Eye  and  Ear,**  ''Nose  and  Throat,*'  and  other  fields  generally 
admitted  to  require  special  qualifications,  delicate  manipulation,  and 
dexterity. 

Can  we,  with  the  present  college  curriculum,  completed  in  three  terms 
of  six  months  each,  develop  such  physicians?  To  do  so  will  require 
more  thorough  instruction  in  a  more  liberal  curriculum  than  is  now 
usually  found. 

Specialists  cannot  be  made  in  our  medical  colleges;  they  must  be 
developed  by  additional  education  and  practice,  in  post-graduate  schools 
or  polyclinics,  at  home  or  abroad.  If  the  medical  colleges  of  the  present 
cannot  develop  the  ideal  physician,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances.  Let  us  give  more  instruction  on  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  proportionally  less  on  special  subjects.  Then 
will  we  graduate  better  educated  physicians,  who  will  be  better  qualified 
to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases. 

Some  of  these  well-rounded  physicians  will  pursue  post«graduate 
courses  and  become  specialists ;  and  they  will  be  able  in  their  respective 
branches,  because  the  superstructure  of  their  special  knowledge  is  sup^ 
ported  by  a  sound  and  comprehensive  medical  education. 

In  this  era,  so  prevalent  is  the  desire  of  students  to  become  specialists, 
that  many  of  them,  while  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
before  they  have  completed  the  fundamental  branches,  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  become  specialists ;  if  permitted  they  will  pursue  special 
instructions  while  yet  undergraduates. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  such  course  should  not  be  permitted 
or  encouraged. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  medical  colleges,  too  much  time, 
proportionally,  is  devoted  to  special  branches,  and  too  little  to  the  major 
branches.  Two  lectures  per  week  on  each  specialty*  are  frequently 
given,  and  only  three  on  major  branches  like  practice  of  medicine,  sur< 
gery,  and  obstetrics.  Two-thirds  as  much  time  is  thus  devoted  to  teach* 
ing  each  special  branch,  as  is  given  to  each  general  branch. 
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Students  are  taught  minutiae  of  special  branches  before  they  have 
comprehended  the  general  branches ;  they  are  required  to  construct  the 
roof  of  the  temple  before  the  walls  thereof  have  been  completed. 

Of  the  large  number  of  graduates,  comparatively  few  become  specialists. 
Some  special  branches  are  rarely  or  never  practised  by  the  general 
practitioner. 

Why,  then,  require  of  students  so  much  time  and  study  on  branches 
which  practitioners  rarely  pursue,  when  such  time,  in  a  short  college 
term,  is  deducted  from  that  required  for  fundamental  and  other  im- 
portant branches  ? 

It  is  a  misappropriation  of  valuable  time ;  a  misapplication  of  much 
study.  Sufficient  time  should  be  devoted  to  special  subjects,  during  the 
regular  course,  to  enable  students  to  comprehend  their  most  important 
principles  and  facts ;  as  much  time  and  study  as  is  consistent  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  more  important  branches.  Such  instruction 
will  not  qualify  them  as  specialists.  Why  then,  require  for  their  study 
so  much  time,  which  can  be  more  profitably  applied  to  general  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Practitioners  should  be  taught  a  regular  course  in  medical  colleges ;  to 
become  specialists  they  should  receive  special  post-graduate  instruction. 

Recognition  of  such  principles  and  a  corresponding  regulation  of  time 
and  study,  will  result  in  the  graduation  of  better  physicians,  the  forma- 
tion of  better  practitioners ;  in  greater  good  to  mankind  and  glory  to  our 
profession. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

TRANSACTIONS  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Milwaukee,  June  7th,  1893. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  convened  at  the  Pfister  Hotel  at  4  P.  M.,  N. 
S.  Davis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  named  colleges  were  represented  as  indicated : 

University  of  California,  Robert  A.  McLean,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  Howard  University,  Robert  Reyburn,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep*t,  University  Minnesota,  Perry  H.  Millard,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  Northwestern  University,  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  Arkansas,  Ind.,  University,  Edwin  Bentley,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  Central  University,  (Ky.),  D.  S.  Reynolds,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep*t,  Syracuse  University,  H.  D.  Didama,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  Georgetown  University,  G.  L.  McGruder,  M.D. 

Gross  Medical  College,  Robert  Levy,  M.D. 

Miami  Medical  College,  A.  J.  Steele,  M.D. 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Carl  B.  Storr,  M.D. 

Sionx  City  Medical  College,  J.  H.  Talberg,  M.D. 

Rush  Medical  College,  £.  P.  Holmes,  M.D. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa.,  J.  B.  Roberts,  M.D. 

Keokuk  Medical  College,  Geo.  P.  Jenkins,  M.D. 

College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Chicago),  Bayard  Holmes,  M.D. 

Detroit  Medical  College.  H.  V.  Walker,  M.D. 

University  Medical  College  (Baltimore),  J.  J.  Chisholm,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  University  of  Wooster,  A.  R.  Baker,  M.D. 

Cincinnati  College  Medicine  and  Surgery,  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  M.D. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  David  Streett,  M.D. 

Barnes  Medical  College,  C.  H.  Hughes,  M.D. 

Toledo  Medical  College,  John  North,  M.D. 

Medical  Dep't,  University  of  Michigan,  A.  J.  H.  Erdman,  M.D. 

In  the  absence  of  members  of  the  Judicial  Council,  Drs.  E.  L. 
Holmes,  J.  B.  Roberts,  and  David  Streett  were  elected  to  act  as 
members  pro-tempore.  Dr.  D.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Council,  reported  favorably  upon  the  application  of  the 
Sioux  City  Medical  College  and  the  Barnes  Medical  College,  of 
St.  Louis,  for  membership  in  the  Association.  In  the  matter  of 
.  the  application  of  the  Hannibal  Medical  College,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
evidence  as  to  the  facilities  of  the  College  to  base  a  decision  and 
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therefore  recommended  that  in  the  interim  they  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  membership  to  the  Chairman,  with  the  power  to  act. 

Signed, 

D.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman, 

H.  D.  DiDAMA, 
£.  L.  HOLMBS, 

J.  B.  Roberts, 
David  Streett. 

Upon  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  and 
the  Secretary  instructed  to  furnish  any  evidence  in  his  possession 
regarding  the  Hannibal  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Perry  H.  Millard  reported  the  following  system  of  blanks 
and  register,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose : 

Bi^ANK  Form,  No.  i :—  (No ) 

Name  of  College 189- . 

ThiS'Certifies  that < 

has  passed  the  Entrance  Examination ,  and 

paid  the  Matriculation  and  Annual  Pees  for  the  session  of  189. .  and  189.  • 

and  is  entitled  to  registration  or  classification  as  a 

in  this  College. 

Signed, 


Bi^ANK  Form,  No.  2 :—  (No ) 

Name  of  College 189- - 

[Seai.]       This  certifies  that - 

has  attended per  cent.*  of  the  full  course  of  lectures  ending 

189- .  and  has  been  classified  as  a 

and  has  completed  the  work  in  this  College  in  the  following  named 
branches,  to  wit : 


Conditions, 

[Signed] 


*Attendance  upon per  cent,  of  all  the  work  is  required  in  order 

to  be  classified. 
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It  is  understood  that  no  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
different  professors,  but  that  they  are  to  report  directly  to  the 
proper  officers  who  are  to  issue  all  certificates  to  the  students. 

STUDENT  HISTORY  BOOK. 
Name  of  the  student Date  of  birth 

State  or  Country 

County 

Town 

Nationality Literary  degree 

{Graduate  of 
Matriculate  in 


Residence  < 


Examination  in 


'  Composition 
Latin  ....... 

Arithmetic  • 
Algebra 

,  Physics  . .  •  • 


Preceptor 

Date  of  matriculation 

Date  of  Classification 

Date  of  Certificate  of  Attendance  < 


Class  Rbcord.^pirst  ysar. 

Histology  and  embryology Materia  medica • 

Anatomy Physiological  laboratory  • 

Physiology Chemical  laboratory  .... 

Chemistry * Practical  anatomy 

SBCONO  YBAR. 

Date  of  matriculation Date  of  classification  - . .  - 

Date  of  certificate  of  attendance 

Bacteriology Medical  jurisprudence.  •  • 

Anatomy    Hygiene • 

Physiology Practical  anatomy 

Chemistry  Therapeutics 
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THIRD  YBAR. 


Date  of  matriculation 

Date  of  classification 

Date  of  certificate  of  attendance 

Practice Pathology   

Surgery Pedology  

Obstetrics Orthopedics  

Gynecology Surgical  anatomy  • 

Mental  and  Nervous Laryngology 

Ophthalmology Physical  diagnosis  • 

Dermatology Clinical  medicine  • 

Genito-urinary Therapeutics 

Remarks 

Diploma - 

Post-graduate  history 


The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  the  By- 
Laws  which  upon  motion  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  by-laws  be  amended  by  the  following  insertion 
regulating  membership  to  be  known  as  Article  V,  Articles  V  and  VI 
becoming  Articles  VI  and  VII. 

MBMBRRSHIP. 

Membership  in  this  association  shall  be  divided  into  Active,  Associate, 
and  Honorary. 

Section  I. — ^The  active  membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons 
duly  appointed  to  represent  the  various  colleges  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  II. — Associate  membership  shall  consist  of  persons  duly  ap- . 
pointed  to  represent  post-graduate  medical  colleges  or  State  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners. 

Section  III. — Honorary  membership  shall  consist  of  former  active 
members  and  distinguished  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Section  IV. — Associate  and  honorary  members  are  not  entitled  to 
vote,  but  may  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  any  meeting  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  president  or  presiding  ofiicer,  or  furnish  papers  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  president  and  secretary. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  communication  from 
Chas.  Mclntire,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  Editor  of  the  Buixetin  representing  that  Asso- 
ciation. 
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MiLWAUKBBi  Junk  5,  1893. 
To  Perry  H.  Mii^lard,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 

Dear  Doctor  \  The  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  its  desire  to 
have  its  Bulletin  of  the  gteatest  benefit  to  the  profession  in  the  lines 
along  which  the  Academy  is  working,  has  instructed  me  to  offer  the  use 
of  its  pages  to  your  association  for  the  publication  of  your  transactions 
and  papers.  We  will  be  pleased  to  put  each  college  of  your  member- 
ship on  our  "  exchange  list,"  sending  the  copy  to  such  officer  of  the 
college  as  you  may  suggest,  and  a  complimentary  copy  to  each  of  your 
officers.-  In  addition  we  will  endeavor  to  treat  the  authors  of  your 
papers  in  the  same  way  that  we  treat  our  own  fellows,  by  giving  to  the 
author  of  each  paper  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Bulletin  containing  his 
article,  and  furnish  them  reprints  if  they  desire  at  the  cost  of  paper  and 
press-work  only. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  from  your  association, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  McInTirk,  Secretary. 

Upon  motion  the  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
the  Bulletin  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Prof,  Chisholm  regarding  the 
proper  classification  of  students  and  graduates  of  colleges  of 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  advisability 
of  giving  such  students  advanced  standing  was  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Council  with  the  request  that  it  report  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

First  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Didama,  M.D.;  Second  Vice  President, 
J.  B.  Roberts,  M.D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Perry  H,  Millard,  M.D. 

Judicial  Council,  A.  R.  Baker,  M.D.,  J.  J.  Chisholm,  M.D. 

Present  members  of  Judicial  Council :  D.  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  term  ex- 
pires 1895 ;  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  term  expires  1895 ;  W.  H.  Pan- 
coast,  M.D.,  term  expires  1895;  Aaron  Priedenwald,  M.D.,  term  expires 
1894;  J.  H.  Etheridge,  M.D.,  term  expires,  1894;  A.  R.  Baker,  M.D., 
term  expires  1896;  J.  J.  Chisholm,  M.D.,  term  expires  1896. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  several  colleges,  now  members, 
were  violating  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws  and  requested  that 
suitable  action  be  taken  in  regard  thereto. 

Upon    motion    the    Judicial    Council    and    Secretary    were 
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instructed  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  various  colleges  suspected  of  laxity  in  their  curriculum 
and  report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Upon  motion  Drs.  Reed  and  Millard  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  as  to  the  character  of  instruction  demanded  by 
the  various  colleges  of  the  Latin-American  nations.  Upon 
motion  Association  adjourned  until  8  P.M. 

Adjourned  meeting  convened  at  8  P.M.,  President  Davis  in 
the  chair.  Dr.  David  Streett  submitted  the  following  motion 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  wit : — moved 
to  amend  Section  IV,  Article  3,  by  striking  out  the  words,  **by 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  wanting  the  degree.**  Upon  motion 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  submit  the  amendment  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  annual  session.  The  question  having 
been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  Homeopathic  students 
credit  for  work  accomplished  as  such  students  was  referred  to 
the  Judicial  Council  for  subsequent  recommendation  to  the 
Association. 

Drs.  H.  Erdman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Sec- 
retary were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Association 
of  State  Medical  Examining  Boards  regarding  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  uniform  system  of  credits  for  students  coming  from 
other  colleges. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Holmes,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  submitted  an  in- 
teresting paper  upon  the  following  topic : — **The  Method  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  in  Medical  Education.**  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  Profs.  Erdman,  North,  Bayard  Holmes,  Davis, 
and  Jenks. 

Prof.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  of  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  submitted  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  follow- 
ing topic: — ** Specialism  in  Regular  Course.**  The  paper  was 
discussed  in  detail  by  Profs.  Streett,  E.  L.  Holmes,  and  North. 

Prof.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, submitted  a  report  of  the  system  of  laboratory  book-keep- 
ing in  use  at  the  college  he  represented. 

Upon  motion  the  Association  adjourned. 

Perry  H.  Mii.i,ard, 

Secretary. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  TO  MEDICINE.' 

By  Benjamin  Ubb^  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.«  op  Phxladklphia,  Srcrrtary  op  thb  State 

Board  op  Health  op  PEKifSYLVANiA. 

That  much  over-rated  document,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Association,  at  once  the  most  highly  lauded  and  the 
best  abused  essay  ever  written  by  a  respectable,  elderly,  medi- 
cal gentleman  for  the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours,  the /eitch  of 
one  faction  of  the  profession  and  the  dSie  noire  or  bugaboo  of 
another,  contains  a  brief  article  entitled,  "Obligations  of  the 
Public  to  Physicians.**  Even  the  Dr.  Putnam  of  the  imaginary 
•'Conversations**  of  our  lamented  second  president,  the  distip- 
guished  Hamilton,  whom  the  latter  puts  forth  as  the  doughty 
champion  of  the  Code,  concedes  that  '*the  whole  of  this  article 
should  be  stricken  out  as  having  no  proper  place  in  a  Code  of 
Ethics  intended  solely  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  medi-  . 
cal  men." 

While  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this  decision,  I  yet  find  the 
article  in  question  to  afford  material  which  may  serve  as  a  text 
for  the  brief  remarks  which  I  propose  to  o£fer.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: **  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  public,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, from  the  active  and  unwearied  beneficence  of  the  profes- 
sion, are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  physicians  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect  from  the  com- 
munity. The  public  ought  likewise  to  entertain  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  medical  qualifications ;  to  make  a  proper  discrimina- 
tion between  true  science  and  the  assumptions  of  ignorance  and 
empiricism ;  to  a£ford  every  encouragement  and  facility  for  the 
acquisition  of  medical  education — and  no  longer  to  allow  the 
statute-books  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  exacting  knowledge  from 
physicians,  under  a  liability  to  heavy  penalties,  and  of  making 
them  obnoxious  to  punishment  for  resorting  to  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  it.** 

Now,  while  it  is  of  course  folly  for  physicians,  as  individuals, 
to  pose  as  public  benefactors  before  the  public  as  composed  of 
individuals,  and  to  exact  of  that  public  that  in  recognition  of 
their  active  and  unwearied  beneficence,  they,  the  individual 
members  of  the  great  public,  shall  treat  them  with  the  utmost 

lA  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meetiiig,  in  Milwaukee, 
June  5,  1893. 
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consideration  and  respect,  and  make  a  proper  discrimination 
between  true  science  and  the  assumptions  of  ignorance  and  em- 
piricism, yet  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  public  in  its  concrete 
shape,  as  represented  by  that  crystallization  of  its  forces  and 
powers  which  we  denominate  government,  or,  **the  State," 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  that  respectable  ag- 
gregation of  its  citizens  and  citizenesses  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  healing  or  preventing  disease,  which 
delights  to  call  itself  "the  Profession,"  and  should  recognize 
the  fact  that,  as  it  is  not  slow  to  impose  obligations  upon  this 
class  of  the  community,  it,  in  like  manner,  incurs  obligations 
toward  the  same. 

Among  these  obligations  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
The  duty  of  according  to  physicians  occupying  official  posi- 
tions, whether  under  the  National  or  State  Governments,  equal 
recognition,  rights,  privileges,  ranks,  and  emoluments  as  those 
accorded  to  members  of  other  professions,  and  notably  of  the 
legal  and  military  professions,  occupying  similar  positions ;  that 
of  securing  to  the  medical  profession  such  a  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  attainment,  both  preliminary  and  technical,  as  shall 
enable  it  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people  and  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  one  of  the  learned  professions ;  that  of  call- 
ing upon  physicians  for  the  performance  of  no  service  for  which 
it  does  not  offer  compensation ;  that  of  protecting  its  members 
against  malicious  prosecutions  for  accidents  for  which  they  are 
not  morally  responsible ;  that  of  taking  official  cognizance  of 
great  achievements  in  medicine  including  surgery ;  and  finally 
that  of  recognizing  the  importance  of  that  branch  of  the  art 
and  science  known  as  State  medicine,  and  giving  it  that  promi- 
nence in  the  administration  of  the  body  politic  to  which  the 
benefits  already  conferred  by  it  upon  humanity  amply  entitle  it. 

The  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  duty  first  named,  it  will  readi- 
ly be  understood,  is,  in  this  country,  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  militia  of  the  several  states.  In  no  de- 
partment of  these  services  under  the  national  government  are 
the  requirements  for  entrance  more  exacting  than  those  imposed 
upon  candidates  for  admission  into  the  medical  staff.  As  a 
natural  consequence  in  no  branch  of  the  service  are  there  more 
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intelligent,  cultivated,  and  efficient  officers.  Furthermore,  on  no 
department  does  an  army  depend  more  for  its  success  than  on 
the  medical,  inasmuch  as  careful  attention  to  the  health  of  a 
command  and  insistence  upon  the  best  obtainable  hygienic  con- 
ditions assure  the  largest  possible  number  of  able-bodied  fighting 
men.  And  yet  the  surgeon,  as  a  non-combatant,  is  invariably 
outranked  by  his  military  compeer,  and  every  opportunity  is 
embraced  to  make  him  feel  his  inferiority.  The  horizon  of  his 
opportunities  is  comparatively  limited,  his  pay  is  small  and  the 
occasions  on  which  his  services  in  the  field  receive  the  recogni- 
tion of  honorable  mention  so  dear  to  the  soldier's  heart  are 
lamentably  few.  Probably  this  is  so  to  even  a  greater  extent  in 
the  navy  than  in  the  army.  In  both  it  is  an  injustice  which 
should  be  remedied.  There  are  also  many  governmental  ap- 
pointments both  at  home  and  abroad  which  physicians  are  en- 
tirely competent  to  fill,  such  as  embassies  and  important  consul- 
ships, to  which  members  of  the  legal  profession  or  publicists  are 
almost  invariably  appointed.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  consuls  at  foreign  courts  are  called  upon; 
to  perform  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspectors  in  order  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  disease  from  foreign  countries  to  our  own,  it 
is  desirable  that  physicians  should  be  called  upon  to  take  these 
positions  much  more  frequently  than  they  now  are,  and  that  the 
emoluments  of  such  posts  should  be  sufficient  to  command  men 
of  ability  and  standing,  and  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  style 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

In  the  second  place  the  State  owes  it  to  the  medical  body  that 
it  shall  place  such  restrictions  upon  admission  to  its  ranks  that 
only  men  of  liberal  education  and  of,  at  least,  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  culture,  shall  be  able  to  enter  them. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  desirable  result  can  be  obtained 
is  by  insisting  upon  the  devotion  by  the  candidate  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  the  preliminary  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
letters,  followed  by  an  equally  well  systematized  course  of  pure- 
ly medical  instruction,  the  whole  sealed  by  a  just,  impartial,  but 
thorough  examination.  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  es- 
sential in  all  countries  but  our  own.  So  long  as  this  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  purely  voluntary,   mercantile,   educa- 
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tional  institutions,  so  long  will  the  required  protection  fail  to  be 
afforded.  The  State  must  fix  a  standard  both  of  preparatory 
and  of  scientific  acquirement,  and  the  State  must  appoint  ex- 
amining bodies  to  see  that  this  standard  is  reached  by  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  license  to  practice  the  medical  art. 

At  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  most  practicable  plan 
is  for  each  separate  State  to  appoint  such  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers. The  time  will  no  doubt  come,  with  growing  civiliza- 
tion, when  this  will  be  deemed  a  function  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  way  the  vexatious  differences  existing  in  the 
requirements  .and  methods  of  the  several  states  will  be  obliter- 
ated. The  number  of  these  Boards  is  steadily  increasing,  the 
last  State  to  recognize  the  force  of  this  obligation  being  that 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  Pennsylvania.  The  fact 
of  the  extreme  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  such  bodies  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  session  in  this  city 
during  the  present  week  of  a  national,  or  international,  **  Confer- 
ence of  State  Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.**  The  fellows  of  this  Academy  could 
not  spend  time  more  profitably,  so  far  as  the  special  objects  for 
which  the  Academy  was  created  are  concerned,  than  by  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  this  conference,  to  which  I  can  assure  them 
a  hearty  welcome.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  under 
many  subdivisions,  are,  the  evolution  of  State  Medical  Examin- 
ing and  Licensing  Boards ;  their  composition ;  the  provisions  of 
the  various  State  laws;  and  the  methods  of  conducting  ex- 
aminations. 

The  State  owes  it  to  medicine  to  remove  all  unnecessary  re- 
strictions, imposed  by  fanaticism,  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
false  sentimentality  upon  the  study  of  those  prime  factors  in 
medical  knowledge,  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  diseased 
conditions  in  the  lower  animals  under  guarantee  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  useless  infliction  of  suffering. 

Whether  the  State  should  carry  its  enforcement  of  the  neces- 
sity for  an  education  of  a  certain  character  and  value  so  far  as 
itself  to  provide  the  means  for  such  education  in  the  shape  of 
schools  and  laboratories  may  still  be  considered  an  open  ques- 
tion, although  there  are  strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  viewing 
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it  affirmatively.  In  our  sister  republic,  Mexico,  the  State 
maintains  a  preparatory  school,  thoroughly  equipped.  No  one 
can  apply  for  admission  to  the  medical  school,  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  entire  five  years  course  of  this  admirable 
preparatory  school  or  college. 

Again,  the  State  frequently  calls  upon  the  physicians  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  in  the  way  of  returns  of  sickness  and  death. 
The  duty  is  an  imperative  one,  and  no  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious man  who  appreciates  his  relations  to  the  State  will  pur- 
posely shirk  it.  At  the  same  time  it  involves  the  expenditure 
of  care,  time,  and  thought  and  sometimes  risks  friendship  and 
popularity.  The  State  has  manifestly  no  right  to  demand  this 
service  of  the  medical  practitioner  without  returning  him  a  rea- 
sonable pecuniary  recompense  therefor.  And  when  it  enforces 
its  demand  by  heavy  penalties,  as  is  now  the  rule,  it  is  ap- 
proaching dangerously  near  the  exercise  of  t3rranny. 

Furthermore,  physicians  are  constantly  liable,  even  in  cases 
to  which  they  have  given  the  most  devoted  attention  and  exer- 
cised all  the  skill  of  their  art,  to  vexatious  prosecutions  because 
they  are  not  omnipotent  to  heal,  or  because  precautions  on 
which  they  have  insisted  have  been  neglected.  Such  prosecu- 
tions are  often  almost  ruinous  in  their  results.  The  State  owes 
it  to  the  profession  of  medicine  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
its  members,  duly  qualified  according  to  its  own  requirements 
and  practising  under  its  aegis,  may  be  protected  from  such  vexa- 
tious assaults  and  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  ignorant  or  preju-' 
diced  juries. 

Moreover,  scarcely  a  decade  goes  by  which  is  not  marked  by 
some  great  achievement  in  medicine  or  surgery,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  saving  countless  lives  and  relieving  untold  suffer- 
ing. The  State  should  take  cognizance  of  such  discoveries  and 
achievements,  and  either  by  complimentary  resolutions,  honora- 
ble appointment,  pecuniary  reward  or  lasting  memorial,  at  once 
signify  its  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  blessings  thus  con- 
ferred, and  hold  out  a  guerdon  to  encourage  emulation  of  such 
praiseworthy  effort  and  self  devotion  in  the  coming  generation 
of  physicians. 

Finally,  a  phrase  which  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
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the  ears  of  many  of  us  when  students,  and  which  brings  into 
actual  juxtaposition  the  two  opposing  members  of  my  subject, 
the  phrase  ** State  Medicine"  has  in  these  later  days  become 
almost  a  household  word.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  misnomer.  For 
the  medicus  is  the  remedier  or  healer — and  medicine  is  the  heal- 
ing art ;  while  State  Medicine  deals  in  prevention,  deeming  this 
far  better  than  cure.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  while 
medicine  regards  the  life  of  the  individual  measured  by  years. 
State  Medicine  looks  to  the  life  of  the  nation  measured  by  cen- 
turies, and  does  heal  the  race  of  its  plagues.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  parade  statistics  before  the  Academy  to  prove 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  State  Medicine  has  conferred  upon 
nations  and  upon  humanity  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  diminu- 
tion of  the  death  rate,  and  prevention  of  suffering,  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  all  these,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  substantial 
comfort.  And  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  work  the 
physician  and  medical  science  have  ever  been  the  foremost 
agents.  The  State  does  not  recognize  this  fact  as  it  should. 
From  our  humblest  hamlets  to  the  central  seat  of  authority  in 
the  nation  the  medical  officer  of  health,  under  whatever  desig- 
nation he  may  be  known,  is  discredited,  thwarted,  underpaid, 
provided  with  insufficient  means  to  carry  on  his  beneficent  pro- 
jects, and  accorded  the  lowest  place  among  functionaries.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  toward  State  Medicine  to  reverse 
all  this,  for,  if,  as  was  asserted  by  one  of  England's  most  astute 
premiers,  **The  Health  of  the  People  is  the  First  Duty  of  the 
Statesman"  then  the  statesman  who  periorms  this  duty  is  en- 
titled to  the  front  rank  among  his  fellows. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  McPadden  Gaston,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  the  paper  was  suggestive  of  enough  to  occupy  much  time.  ( i ) 
There  is  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  public.  If  our  profession  is  what  it 
should  be,  this  is  evident,  and  we  should  compel  the  public  to  recognize 
their  obligation  to  us.  The  state  and  government  should  recognize  this 
obligation  and  give  ns  authoritative  enactments  to  aid  us.  Unfortunately 
in  some  states,  having  laws,  they  are  not  enforced.  The  people  too  often 
pay  too  much  attention  to  quacks.  (2)  Certainly  physicians  should  have 
equal  rights  with  other  citizens  in  occupying  offices  of  public  honor  or 
trust.  (3)  The  third  point  in  the  paper  relates  to  the  necessity  of  a  stand- 
ard of  preliminary  training  established  by  legal  enactment.    The  pro- 
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fession  pays  too  little  atteation  to  thM ;  too  many  think  that  even  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  English  is  hardly  necessary.  Dr.  Gaston  would  in- 
sist upon  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Students  should  also  be 
prepared  in  the  office  of  a  physician,  otherwise  they  cannot  very  well  un- 
derstand the  lectures  at  first.  (4)  The  paper  says  that  physicians  should 
be  properly  compensated ;  this  is  self-evident.  People  respect  you  more 
if  you  present  yout  bills.  Many  states  have  no  law  compelling  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  for  expert  services.  (5)  In  the  next  place  the  author  of  the 
paper  suggests  that  the  government  should  take  official  cognizance  of 
remarkable  work  in  medicine  or  surgery ;  this  is  hardly  a  proper  or 
a  high  motive  for  us,  if  we  receive  either  position  or  money.  It  may  be 
a  fitting  thing  in  a  monarchy  hardly  so  in  a  democracy.  (6)  The  sixth 
proposition  refers  to  insufficient  appropriations  for  boards  of  health,  in  this 
connection  we  should  urge  a  cabinet  position.  (7)  While  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  send  medical  men  as  ambassadors,  still  it  would  be  well  to 
send  a  physician  to  investigate  yellow  fever ;  we  do  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  inoculation  in  this  disease.  In  like  manner  the  cholera  might 
be  studied.  (8)  The  author  next  reverts  to  state  examining  boards,  this 
is  a  choice  of  evils,  since  the  schools  are  tempted  to  send  out  improperly 
prepared  men.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Georgia,  but  the  bill  did  not 
require  that  men  should  be  well  instructed  in  medicine.  The  Boards 
should  be  appointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  certainly  secure  this.  Leave  it  to 
the  profession,  as,  for  example,  let  the  appointments  be  made  by  the 
state  societies. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  thoifght  that  the  code  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  t  he  public  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  the  doctor.  Preliminary 
education,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  enough,  the  care  should  extend  to 
the  medical  education  as  well. 

Dr.  Leartus  Connor,  of  Detroit,  suggested  that  the  doctor  was  the 
teacher  of  the  people.  Were  all  the  people  properly  taught  many  of  the 
present  problems  relating  to  the  physician  would  cease  being  problems 
and  the  difficulties  would  be  removed. 

Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  said  that  remuneration  for  public 
service  should  always  be  insisted  upon.  In  a  free  hospital  every  one  is 
paid  but  the  physician,  and  on  what  ethical  grounds  can  he  give  his  ser- 
vices ?  He  may  receive  remuneration  in  instruction ;  no  service  should 
be  freely  given  except  when  the  hospital  will  permit  the  clinical  material 
to  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  there  will  come  back  a  re- 
sulting good  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  If  he  gives  his  services  gratuitously 
he  does  so  as  a  delegate  of  the  profession.  No  man  should  attend  a 
hospital  without  an  accompanying  class. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THB  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLI^EGE  ASSOCIATIOK. 

A  prominent  position  is  given  in  this  number  to  the  papers  and 
transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
These  are  welcomed  to  the  pages  of  the  Bui,i*ETiN,  and  the 
members  of  that  Association  may  rest  assured  that  their  papers 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  others  than  their  own  number;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  present  number,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  that  are  to  follow  will  be  of  personal  interest 
to  the  faculties  of  our  medical  colleges.  Nor  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  the  contributions  from  the  members  of  the  college  associa- 
tion cease  with  the  publishing  of  their  transactions.  There  are 
items  of  news,  notices  of  changes,  etc.  of  interest  to  their  number 
and  to  others  that  should  find  a  place  in  our  pages  and  will  be 
gladly  received.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  some  space 
devoted  to  topics  germane  to  the  medical  schools  in  each  number. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  fuller  report  of  the  discussion  cannot 
be  given  but  the  gentlemen  taking  part  failed  to  send  a  copy  of 
their  remarks  to  Dr.  Millard,  the  secretary. 

THE  MEETING   FOR    1 894. 

The  Council,  in  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting  in  1894,  found  many  difiiculties  in  the  way.  For 
the  past  three  years  the  meetings  have  been  held  just  prior  to  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  in  the  same 
place  and  they  have  been  meetings  of  unusual  interest.  But  the 
attendance  at  Milwaukee  last  year  was  less  than  one-half  of 
what  it  was  at  Detroit  the  year  previous,  and  less  than  any  meet- 
ing since  1886;  to  go  still  further  west  and  meet  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  the  Association  would,  it  was  feared,  result  in  an 
exceedingly  small  attendance.  To  meet  somewhere  else  in  the 
spring  months  would  deprive  some  of  the  privilege  of  attending* 
the  sessions  of  either  the  Association  or  the  Academy,  for  this 
reason  it  seems  to  be  better  to  meet  later  in  the  year.  The 
autumn  and  winter  months  have  not  in  the  past  proved  altogether 
satisfactory,  the  winter's  work,  especially  if  the  colleges  have 
opened,  must  be  broken  into.  For  some  reasons  it  is  thought 
fitting  to  hold  the  meeting  in  New  England ;  there  is  a  large 
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membership  in  some  of  the  states  and  the  only  meeting  ever  held 
in  New  England  was  at  Providence  in  1880.  So,  at  last,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  at  about  the  close  of  the  usual 
vacation  period,  and  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  White  Mountains, 
enabling  those  who  have  been  away  from  home  on  their  vacation 
to  attend  the  meeting  on  their  way  home  (however  round  about 
that  way  may  be) ;  and  giving  a  pleasant  excursion  to  those  who 
have  been  laboring  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  To  secure  the 
choicest  spot,  the  judgment  of  Starr  King,  than  whom  no  one 
was  ever  better  able  to  give  an  opinion,  was  accepted,  and  the 
meeting  has  been  fixed  for  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  29  and  30,  1894. 

Cannot  the  Academy  signalize  its  second  meeting  in  New 
England  ?  Let  the  papers  be  the  choicest ;  and  let  those  who 
are  thinking  about  the  possible  preparation  of  papers  put  them- 
selves at  once  in  communication  with  the  committee  on  papers  ; 
then  there  can  be  a  unity  and  still  a  variety  in  the  topics  presented. 
Let  the  gathering  be  the  ^largest ;  it  is  not  every  year  that  so 
much  is  offered,  in  addition  to  the  meeting,  all  along  the  way. 
Let  every  one  who  would  like  to  attend  communicate  at  once 
with  the  secretary ;  railroad  concessions  can  sometimes  be  ar- 
ranged  for  a  definite  number  that  cannot  be  secured  for  a  party 
of  unknown  proportions.  Then  let  there  be  an  accession  of  re- 
cruits. If  the  individual  fellow  will  each  do  an  individual's 
duty  in  this  regard  five  hundred  picked  physicians  can  easily 
be  added  to  our  numbers.  To  revert  to  the  forcible  language 
of  undergraduate  days  :  **  Let  us  whoop  her  up  for  '94.** 

EXCISIONS. 

"The  difference  between  the  college  and  the  university  I  take  to  be 
this :  the  college  is  the  place  where  men  are  made ;  the  university  is  the 
place  where  scholars  are  made.  The  college  attempts  to  develop  all  the 
educational  sides  of  a  man*s  character;  the  university  confines  itself 
primarily  to  one.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  the  college  is  the 
place  for  general  education ;  the  university  is  the  place  for  specialization. 
In  the  college  students  are  taught  to  imbibe  ;  in  the  university  they  are 
taught  to  expound.  In  the  college  the  goal  is  culture ;  in  the  university 
the  goal  is  independence." — Prof,  Edwin  B.  A,  Seligman,  of  Columbia 
College^  before  the  soth  Convocation  of  the  University  of  New  York. 


♦•♦ 
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**  A  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  a  society  of  elect  persons,  founded  by 
lovers  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  instituted  and  maintained  under  the  sanc- 
tions of  public  law,  for  a  two-fold  purpose  ( x )  of  realizing  the  highest 
known  ideals  in  individual  and  social  character  and  life,  and  (2)  of 
propogating  these  ideals  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from  one 
land  to  another,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand. 

tt  •  •  •  i^  ig  QQ^  a  machine  for  the  production  of  skilled  workmen, 
mathematicians,  philologists,  naturalists,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  a  vague, 
impersonal,  indefinable  something  called  an  institution.  It  is  simply 
and  essentially  a  society  of  living  persons.'* — Opening  Day  Address  by 
President  IV,  F,  IVarren^  of  the  Boston  University y  September  22 ^  18^2. 

• 

*'  In  spite  of  all  that  we  may  learn  from  the  educational  experience  of 
other  nations,  we  have  now  reached  a  point  when  we  should  make  it 
clear  to  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  find  for  our  American 
educational  problem  a  distinctively  American  solution.  Among  the 
terms  of  the  problem  must  figure  prominently  the  facts  of  existing  insti- 
tutions. The  '*  small  colleges  "  constitute  a  very  stubborn  fact.  Most  of 
them  will  resist  rechristening  either  into  academies  or  into  universities. 
It  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  German  dualism  of 
gymnasium  and  university  is  to  be  represented  in  America  by  the  triad 
of  academy,  college,  and  graduate  school. 

*' There  is  a  vast  fund  of  loyalty  and  of  goodly  traditions — if  not  always 
of  money — vested  in  them  that  insures  their  persistence,  and  with  them, 
of  the  old  A.  B.  course  as  intermediate  between  the  school  education  and 
the  special  or  technical  education." — Prof,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler^  of 
Cornell y  before  the  30th  Convocation  of  the  University  of  New  York* 

• 
"  The  next  thing  to  be  said  is,  let  all  who  enter  on  the  career  of 
medicine  strive  to  be  honest,  independent-minded  gentlemen.  The 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  gentleman  are,  of  course,  very  desirable  pos- 
sessions in  any  profession!  but  we  think  they  are  more  needed  in  the 
medical  profession  than  in  any  other.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain 
the  veneer,  but  the  real  thing  is  partly  a  gift  and  natural  tendency  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  breeding,  education,  and  early  com- 
panionship— the  mixing  with  the  '  right  sort '  of  people — people  of 
character  and  culture  ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  a  university  training 
for  a  degree  in  Arts  improves  a  man  all  round.  Experience  shows  that 
the  graduates  of  a  university  usually  have  in  after-life  a  certain  amount 
of  pre-eminence  over  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-men.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  better  the  preliminary  education  a  young  man  has 
enjoyed  the  better  it  is  for  himself  and  indubitably  for  the  profession  to 
which  he  is  to  \ie\on%y— Leading  editorial  article  in  the  '*  Students 
Number**  of  the  London  Lancet  for  iSpS' 
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"If  I  were  asked  in  a  word  to  characterize  the  outstanding  social 
feature  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  I  should  reply — private  oppression ; 
public  munificence.  Squalor  and  famine,  crime  and  prodigality,  go 
hand  in  hand ;  virtue  and  vice  embrace  each  other.  It  is  gravely  ques- 
tioned by  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  age  whether,  in  the  numerous 
ramifications  of  agencies  which  we  term  benevolent,  we  are  not  inflicting 
mischief  and  injustice  on  the  better  portion  of  mankind,  thwarting,  and 
dislocating  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  political  economy,  perpetuating  the 
diseased  and  the  physically  unfit,  and  engendering  improvidence,  sloth 
and  even  crime,  by  our  lavish  and  indiscriminating  alms-giving.** — In- 
augural address  to  the  Physiology  Class  in  Anderson'' s  College  {Glasgow)^ 
Session  18^1-^2,  by  D,  Campbell  Black ^  M,D, 

THE  RAMBLER. 
In  **  The  Gold-Headed  Cane**  there  is  a  charming  scene,  when 
Radcliffe  visits  Mead  in  his  library.  He  says:  '*As  I  have 
grown  older,  every  year  of  my  life  has  convinced  me  more  and 
more  of  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man to  the  thoroughbred  physician.  Perhaps  your  friend  there, 
(pointing  to  a  volume  of  Celsus)  expresses  my  meaning  better 
than  I  can  myself  when  he  says  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind, 
^quamvis  non  facial  medicum^  aptiorem  tamen  medicinae  reddit,^^^ 
(Though  it  cannot  make  a  man  a  doctor,  it  makes  him  all  the 

better  doctor. ) 

* 
The  ''Ram's  Horn'*  says;     **The   golden  calf  never  grows 

into  a  cow  that  gives  milk."     Since  reading  this  the  Rambler 

has  ceased  to  wonder  why  some  doctors  of  medicine  are   never 

of  any  benefit  to  their  profession. 


••• 


"  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  have  been  some  excellent 
physicians  who  have  not  received  an  academic  degree  before  beginning 
the  study  of  medicine,  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  attained 
their  knowledge  at  great  sacrifice  after  they  have  graduated  in  medicine, 
and  might  have  attained  their  eminence  at  a  much  earlier  period  if  their 
previous  education  had  been  broader. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  man  should  not  try  to  become  a  spe- 
cialist in  any  branch  of  medicine  until  he  has  had  a  solid  foundation  of 
several  years  of  practice  in  general  medicine. 

Is  it  not  equally  true  that  no  man  should  devote  himself  to  any  one 
branch  of  science,  such  as  medicine,  until  after  he  has  been  thoroughly 
founded  in  general  knowledge — arts,  sciences,  languages,  and  philosophy  ? 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  the  attainment  of  preventive  medicine,  is 
the  requirement  that  all  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  should 
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possess  an  academic  degree  or  present  proof  of  equivalent  preliminary 
education.  The  next  step  is  the  requirement  of  a  ninety  per  cent, 
standard  for  graduation.'* 

These  commendable  sentences  happened  to  catch  the  Rambler's 
eye  in  an  address  on  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  delivered  before 
the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine  by  its  retiring  President,  Dr. 
DeLancey  Rochester.  Would  they  could  be  brought  to  the 
serious  attention  of  every  undergraduate  who  contemplates 
entering  upon  his  medical  studies  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore, 
or  Junior  year. 

♦ 
''We  might  buzz  its  pages  full  of  so-called  scientific  medicine.  But 
that  is  not  what  you  really  want  or  need.  Scientific  medicine  will  do  for 
Prof.  Koch  and  others  who  have  an  immense  pension  from  the  government 
behind  them.  What  you  need  is  to  know  how  to  cure  the  sick,  now.  Not 
so  much  theory  as  knowledge.** 

And  as  the  Rambler's  eyes  lighted  upon  these  words  his  heart 
longed  for  the  gift  of  the  fairies  in  the  children's  stories.  For 
could  it  be  given  him  to  wish  one  desire  that  would  certainly 
come  to  pass,  it  certainly  would  be  to  be  ever  spared  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  physician  who  divorced  his  theory  from  his  knowledge. 

« 
After  all  are  not  these  words  the  talismanic  phrase  that  opens 
the  door  to  the  ad3rtum.  Here  is  the  theory,  spun  finer  than 
the  spider's  web,  catching  the  guUable  and  tickling  the  ear  in 
commencement  oration.  Here  is  the  knowledge,  the  veriest 
empiricism,  for  every  day  use..  May  we,  who  try  to  frame  our 
theories  by  our  knowledge,  in  the  words  but  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Pharisee,  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are. 

The  winter's  session  of  the  Medical  Practitioner's  Association 
(of  London,  England),  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  7,  whien  the  president.  Dr.  F.  H.  Alderson,  read 
a  paper  ^'propounding  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  State  med- 
ical appointments,  and  the  payment  by  Government  of  a 
large  number  of  medical  men  by  fixed  annual  stipends."  The 
doctor  thinks:  **  Just  as  it  [the  Government]  now  provided  edu- 
cation for  all  by  the  School  Board,  so  should  it  offer  medical 
skill  and  surgical  aid  to  all  when  overtaken  by  accident  or  dis- 
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ease,  i.  e.,  free  medical  attendance  for  all,  if  desired,  for  it  could 
not,  of  course,  be  made  compulsory.*'  The  plan,  while  claimed 
as  original  by  Dr.  Alderson,  is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  In 
that  short  lived  Journal,  The  Doctors  Weekly ^  the  Rambler  hap- 
pened across  an  article  entitled  **  Ideality  of  Medical  Science,  " 
by  Maurice  J.  Burstein,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  where  under  markedly 
different  machinery  the  same  plan  is  suggested.  Editorially  the 
Standard,  from  whose  columns  this  information  was  obtained, 
does  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Alderson,  and  the 
Rambler  thinks  that  the  majority  of  thinking  people  will  agree 
with  the  Standard.  Let  the  State  retain  and  properly  pay  med- 
ical men  to  perform  the  various  duties  growing  out  of  the  prob- 
lems of  State  medicine,  but  beyond  this  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
Rambler  to  be  proper  for  the  Government  or  beneficial  for  the 
individual. 

"Only  one  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  upon  comparing  this  educa- 
tion [that  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States]  with  that  offered  by  the  Universities  and  royal  colleges  of  Great 
Britain  to  their  students.  It  is  not  calculated  to  turn  out  practical  men 
of  the  same  calibre  as  are  turned  out  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it 
is  equally  clear  that  America  does  not  intend  to  allow  this  position  to  re- 
main unaltered.  It  is  well  known  that  sham  education  has  flourished  in 
America  with  peculiar  vigor  and  that  so-called  universities  and  colleges 
have  been  rife  there  whose  degrees  were  of  no  value,  being  obtainable  in 
many  places  without  work,  and  in  not  a  few  without  any  more  formal 
proceeding  than  payment  of  fees.** — London  Lancet  on  Medical  Education 
in  America,  in  Students  Number,  ^Sgj. 

And  can  it  be  that  the  weak  spot  in  our  medical  education  is 
on  the  practical  side  of  the  subject?  If  a  morsel  of  the  bright 
and  breezy  language  of  the  far  West  is  permissible  in  comment- 
ing on  these  thoughts  of  the  staid  Lancet,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
effort,  the  sole  effort  of  most  of  our  medical  schools,  great  or 
small,  is  to  train  the  students  to  **  get  there ;"  and  **  not  calcu- 
lated to  turn  out  practical  men !  *  * 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  October  number  of  the  University  Bulletin  of  Columbia 
College,  making  mention  of  the  four  years  course  in  medicine 
to  commence  in  October,  1894,  gives  the  following  reasons  why 
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a  four  years  course  has  become  necessary :  First,  the  great  disr 
coveries  of  the  prominent  part  played  in  diseased  processes  by 
bacteria  and  micro-organisms  and  the  consequent  necessity  to 
the  student  of  a  knowledge  of  these  organisms.  Besides  the  en- 
tire subject  of  prevention  of  disease  by  the  destruction  of  these 
organisms  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  human  body  must  be 
taught.  Secondly,  to  enable  more  time  to  be  given  to  clinical 
instructions,  not  only  by  attendance  upon  dispensary  service, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  some  scheme  will  be  adopted  by  which 
every  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  certain  amount  of  hospital 
work  in  his  fourth  year.  Incidentally,  the  longer  time  spent  in 
the  medical  course  will  enable  each  student  to  obtain  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  than  is  possible  in  the 
present  three  years'  course. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  L.  Slominksi,  of  Burlington,  la.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Medical 
Summary  for  October,  1893,  relates  the  following  incident  of 
successful  fraud  practised  upon  a  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  narration 
of  an  actual  or  a  hypothetical  case,  as  the  moral  is  the  same  in 

either  event. 

"Dr.  G.  S.,  was  a  very  good  physician,  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  College, 
New  York,  and  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  practised  in  the  city 
of  Bradford,  Pa.  Dr.  G.  S.  married  a  young  lady  whose  brother,  John 
M.,  was  a  druggist  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  John  M.  was  not  a 
yery  sober  young  man.  He  was  discharged  as  a  soda  water  clerk  for  dis- 
honesty. One  day  a  certain  young  man  met  John,  and  knowing  that  he 
used  to  be  employed  in  a  drug  store  asked  him  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of 
gonorrhea  which  he  had  just  met  with.  John  did  prescribe,  and,  receiv- 
ing {5  for  his  advice  (which  was  very  tempting),  an  idea  occurred  to  him; 
to  start  in  the  practice  of  medicine  with  the  little  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  at  the  soda  fountain  of  the  druggist.  It  occurred  to  him  that  all 
would  be  well  but  the  laws.  He  must  either  have  a  diploma,  or  pass  an 
examination ;  and  then  it  was  that  John  applied  for  help  to  his  sister  in 
Bradford.  She  consulted  her  husband,  Dr.  G.  S.  Of  course  Dr.  G.  S.  could 
help  his  brother-in-law  in  such  a  little  matter.  John  filled  out  an  applica- 
tion. He  had  been  in  practice,  he  said,  for  five  years,  and  in  addition 
had  been  reading  medicine  with  Dr.  G.  S.,  of  Bradford,  for  two  years. 

"The  Board,  after  receiving  John's  application  and  fee,  notified  him 
through  their  secretary  that  he  should  present  himself  before  the  Board, 
for  examination,  on  the  — th  of  the  month.    Dr.  G.  S.  was  immediately 
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notified  by  John  of  his  success,  and  on  the  day  named  Dr.  G.  S.  appeared 
at  the  capital,  and  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  John  M.  He  went  through 
anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  and  other  branches,  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  veteran,  and  a  license  was  granted  him,  stating  that  John  M.,  of  so- 
and-so,  has  on  such-and-such  a  day  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  such-and-such  branches,  and  has  been  granted  a  license  to  practise 
in  the  SUte." 

• 

The  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  November  has 
its  leading  editorial  article  on  **  State  Examination  for  License," 
in  which  it  summarizes  the  two  years  work  of  the  New  York 

Boards,  as  follows : 

"Two  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  law,  empowering  the  state  alone  to 
grant  license  for  medical  practice,  has  been  in  operation  in  New  York, 
and  the  promises  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  The  situation,  fumed  at  by  charlatan,  fretted  over  by  fright- 
ened students,  and  fought  against  by  some  college  professors,  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  fact,  and  we  hear  of  no  one  other  than  the  barnacle 
that  fattens  in  the  absence  of  restraining  influences,  who  is  willing  to 
return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  which  existed  for  so  many  years.  •  *  • 

"  Most  of  the  exemptions  having  ceased,  the  last  academic  year  was  a 
busy  one  for  the  New  York  State  Medical  Examiners.  There  were  327 
candidates  for  license,  showing  that  an  annual  influx  of  400  physicians, 
rather  than  from  600  to  700  as  of  old,  is  very  near  the  mark.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  current  year  will  demonstrate  this  still  more 
clearly.  Of  this  number,  267  succeeded  in  meeting  all  requirements  and 
passing  the  medical  examinations,  and  are  now  registered  as  practitioners 
of  medicine  by  virtue  of  a  state  license.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  of 
these  are  state  board  men,  seventeen  are  homeopaths,  and  six  are  eclectics. 

*'  Many  persons  suppose  that  the  position  of  state  medical  examiner  is 
a  sinecure;  and  that  from  the  fees  collected  a  revenue  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions is  returned  to  the  individuals  constituting  the  boards.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  for  such  to  study  the  following  figures : 

Gross  income  since  September  i,  1891 |io,oo5.oo 

Gross  expenses  of  enforcing  the  law  and  conduct- 
ing the  examinations,  disbursed  by  the  regents*  •        7)^35.40 

Balance 12,169.60 

Divided  among  the  examiners  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  can- 
didates examined,  this  has  yielded  to  examiners  representing  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  {246.21,  or  {123.10  each,  per  annum ;  to 
those  representing  Homeopathic  State  Medical  Society  $163.17;  and  to 
those  representing  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society,  I54.40.'* 
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The  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1893,  passed  an  Act  re- 
quiring plumbers  to  be  examined  and  licensed.  No  such  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  secure  properly  educated  physicians, 
however. 

♦ 
Editor  Culbertson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic  has  been 

doing  knightly  service  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  physicians  of 
Ohio  to  their  duty  regarding  the  kind  of  men  to  be  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  The  people  of  Ohio  do  not  as  yet 
realize  that  self-interest  should  impel  them  to  secure  a  law  com- 
pelling all  persons  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers of  its  own  selecting.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Culbertson 
have  been  to  arouse  the  doctors  to  use  their  influence  so  that 
only  those  men  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  support  such  a 
bill  will  be  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
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SHOULD  THERE  BE  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  A 

MEDICAL  COURSE.' 

By  BUIBRT  WINO,  A.  Mm  M.  D.,  Chxcaoo. 

The  nature  of  this  question  naturally  opens  for  discussion  the 
entire  subject  of  medical  education,  and  this  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject  is  offered  in  explanation  of  what  may  seem  a 
rather  indirect  manner  of  dealing  with  it.  By  way  of  an  intro- 
duction to  an  affirmative  answer  of  the  question,  attention  is 
asked  to  the  outline  of  an  argument,  an  elaboration  of  which  fol- 
lows in  course. 

I.  Systems  of  medical  education  must  deal  in  a  practical  way 
with  the  problems  which  are  presented  for  solution. 

II.  The  problems  which  are  presented  for  solution  in  any  new 
country,  such  as  ours,  are  :  ( i )  To  take  such  material  as  pre- 
sents itself  and  make  physicians  of  its  individuals.  (2)  To 
make  of  them  physicians  that  will  be  fitted  for  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  country  at  large. 

I  In  the  realm  of  politics,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 

*  tics  of  the   Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  the  ability  to  adapt 

I  its  forms  and  methods  to  the  changing  conditions  of  national 

i  life  ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  in  this  discussion  to  call  attention 

to  the  striking  manner  in  which  this  trait  has  shown  itself  in 
what  may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  evolution  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Academy  at  its  meeting^  in  Milwaukee,  June  s.  1893. 
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In  the  early  times,  in  this  country,  the  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  was  relatively  small,  the  great  mass  of  details  concern- 
ing normal  and  pathologic  histology,  organic  chemistry,  gyne- 
cology, neurology,  etc.,  the  magnificent  results  of  modern  scien- 
tific activity  in  medicine,  were  unknown.  There  were  very  few 
medical  books,  the  medical  library  of  many  a  fairly  competent 
physician,  of  that  time,  contained  little  more  than  compara- 
tively simple  treatises  on  anatomy,  practice,  materia  medica,  and 
obstetrics.  But  although  medical  knowledge  was  then  relatively 
small,  medical  wisdom  was  not.  Wiser  medical  men  the  world, 
perhaps,  has  never  known  than  many  of  the  doctors  of  those 
early  days.  For  example,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  what 
names  are  more  deserving  of  honor  than  those  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, Benjamin  Rush,  Valentine  Mott,  and  Samuel  Gross? 
Great  as  the  honor  due  him  is,  Sir  Joseph  Lister  is  in  no  wise  the 
superior  of  his  countr5rmen,  Abemethy,  Bell,  and  Cooper.  The 
application  of  these  facts  to  this  discussion  is  to  show  that  medical 
wisdom  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  a  vast 
array  of  scientific  medical  details,  and  to  place  one  of  the  pegs 
upon  which  is  hung  affirmative  answer  to  the  general  question 
under  discussion.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  medical 
education  of  that  time  was  the  preceptor — then  a  great  factor, 
now  a  great  figure-head ;  and  the  medical  colleges  were  little 
more  than  finishing  schools,  to  which  rather  than  for  important 
information,  the  aspiring  undergraduate  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  for  a  general  polishing  up,  a  diploma,  and  a  silk  hat.  The 
fellows  of  this  Academy  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  process 
which  has  reversed  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  factors, 
and  has  given  the  medical  college  its  present  paramount  import- 
ance. It  is  the  wonderful  story  of  the  application  by  countless 
workers  of  scientific  methods  in  the  investigation  of  the  structure 
and  of  the  normal  and  pathologic  processes  of  the  body  and  of 
the  record  of  these  results  in  books.  In  the  preceptor's  day 
many  a  doctor  knew  more  than  the  books ;  now  no  practical  and 
busy  practising  physician  can  possibly  keep  himself  informed  in 
all  of  the  various  departments  of  medical  science.  And  to-day 
the  graduate  of  our  first-class  medical  colleges  must  know  more 
facts  about  the  human  body  and  its  diseases,  not  only  than  the 
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venerable  and  honored  fellow,  Dr.  Garceloin,  from  Maine,  knew 
when  he  graduated  fifty-four  years  ago,  but  more  than  probably 
he,  or  any  one  of  the  rest  of  us,  knows  to-day.  But  it  would  be 
a  sad  mistake  to  assume  that  this  same  recent  graduate,  embar- 
rassed with  the  riches  of  his  knowledge,  is  a  better  medical 
counsellor  or  a  wiser  physician  than  is  our  esteemed  ex-governor. 

If  the  proud  aim  of  The  American  Academj'  of  Medicine  were 
already  fully  realized,  and  only  carefully  trained  men  presented 
themselves  as  students  at  the  medical  colleges,  only  small  atten- 
tion need  be  given  in  this  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the 
material  out  of  which  the  coming  doctors  must  be  made.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  respect,  the  Academy  has  much  missionary 
work  ahead,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  even  if  no  stu- 
dent presented  himself  with  a  preliminary  training  less  than  that 
**  required  by  the  Ohio  College  Association  for  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,"  it  would  still  be  true  that  men  di£fer  so  widely  that  there 
will  always  be  at  least  two  classes  of  physicians,  let  the  strictly 
medical  training  be  what  it  may.  These  two  classes  may  be 
conveniently  defined  as  consisting  of  those  who  will  never  hold 
Other  than  a  relatively  ordinary  rank  in  medicine,  and  those,  all 
of  whom  will  be  careful  and  prominent  physicians  in  their  com- 
munities ;  and  some  of  whom  will  become  eminent  as  consultants 
and  specialists.  And  if  this  proposition  is  correct  it  is  neither 
fair  nor  wise  to  ask  the  second  class  to  rest  content  with  a  med- 
ical training  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  first. 
And  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
question  of  preliminary  training.  It  rests  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental differences  in  natural  mental  equipment  so  frequently  ob- 
served. And  when  the  wide  differences  in  preliminary  training, 
which  must  for  many  years  exist  between  students,  are  consid- 
ered, it  becomes  more  forcible.  And  this  then  is  the  second  peg 
upon  which  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  general  question  is 
hung.  A  given  medical  education  may  easily  make  a  safe, 
practical,  and  intelligent  physician  of  the  first  class,  let  the  ma- 
terial be  what  it  may,  which  is  far  short  of  that  which  the  second 
class  both  desire  and  ought  to  have. 

The  third  point  in  the  argument  is  really  an  extension  of  the 
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second,  and  relates  to  the  communities  which  the  physicians  of 
the  United  States  must  serve. 

In  the  halcyon  days,  before  railroads  and  the  telegraph,  and 
all  those  factors  of  civilization  which  have  developed  witii  them, 
there  were  small,  and  not  only  rural,  communities,  in  which  life 
was  fairly  attractive  for  a  well  equipped  physician,  but  with  the 
rapid  strides  of  modem  progress  it  has  come  to  be  true  that  there 
are  many  communities  which  are  not  attractive  to  such  men, 
which,  nevertheless,  must  have  physicians.  And  in  these  un- 
happy times  when  the  degree  of  M.D.  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  ** write  death  warrants  in  Latin,**  the  medical  colleges 
must  supply  the  demand  thus  created.  Of  course  it  is  ignoble 
to  cater  to  unworthy  ends,  but  borrowing  and  perverting  a 
simile,  life  is  real  and  earnest  to  a  great  many  medical  colleges. 
One  of  the  finely  cherished  hopes  of  this  Academy  is  that  through 
its  own,  or  other  benign  influence,  the  world  may  be  brought  to 
a  recognition  of  the  error  of  its  ways,  and  become  so  truly  eclec- 
tic as  to  refuse,  all  medicine  which  has  not  the  subtle  aroma 
which  a  tincture  of  only  Greek  roots  can  supply.  Such  a  golden 
medical  age  is  as  yet  a  dream  of  the  future,  and  to  bring  it  about 
must  be  the  aspiration  of  the  present.  While  this  Academy  is 
squarely  on  record  touching  its  recognition  of  the  superior 
quality  of  Attic  salt,  it  cheerfully  grants  the  occasional  merit  of 
some  other  brands.  And  what  we  want  to  secure  and  what  the 
world  needs  is  ability,  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  medical 
g^duate.  And  it  is  a  pertinent  and  timely  inquiry  to  ask, 
** Should  there  be  Elective  Studies  in  a  Medical  Course.*'  An 
affirmative  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question  because  such  an 
arrangement  will  aid  in  educating  both  doctors  and  patients  in 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  superior  equipment  on  the  part 
of  physicians.  The  education  of  the  laity  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  superior  value  to  themselves  of  a  well-equipped  physician  is 
a  slow  and  difficult  task.  This  is  due  largely  to  three  factors. 
One  is  the  fact  that  superior  equipment  occasionally  fails  to 
make  a  forceful  and  practically  successful  physician.  Another 
is  that  the  nature  of  a  physician's  work  is  such  that  recognition 
of  true  merit  in  him  by  his  patient  is  often  difficult.  And  the 
last  factor  lies  in  the  appreciation  of  many  laymen  of  the  elo- 
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quence  of  printer's  ink  and  an  oily  tongue.  These  facts  make 
the  education  of  the  laity  a  necessity  for  the  profession.  This 
claim  admits  of  an  elaborate  defence,  but  such  is  not  needed  be- 
fore this  Academy. 

The  presence  of  elective  studies  in  a  medical  course  will  edu- 
cate professional  opinion  in  many  ways.  Among  other  things 
it  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  place  the  more  inferior  men 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  thus  magnify  their  failings  by 
aggregation.  Inthe  present  method  they  are  hidden  and  pro- 
tected by  contact  and  association  with  abler  students,  of  course 
occasionally  a  superior  student  will  take  the  shorter  course  but 
that  will  not  modify  the  working  of  the  rule,  and  if  a  man  can 
be  made  to  feel  his  inferiority  in  an  inoffensive  way,  what  the 
revivalists  refer  to  as  the  ''seeds  of  hope"  are  planted  in  his 
mind. 

Finally  the  bold  assertion  is  made  that  medical  science  is 
rapidly  becoming  so  elaborate  that  the  average  doctor  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to,  and  ought  not  to  try  to  master  all  the  facts 
of  its  various  branches.  If  this  is  true  it  must  happen  later 
that  there  will  come  about  a  separation  of  medical  undergradu- 
ates into  at  least  two  classes.  In  one  class  those  will  be  found 
who,  by  choice  or  necessity,  will  spend  their  lives  in  the  ranks 
of  average  practitioners  of  general  medicine,  for  many  years  to 
come  a  noble  aim.  In  another  class  will  be  found  those  who  by 
reason  of  early  choice  or  special  fitness  are  seeking  superior 
equipment  for  general  or  special  work.  And  it  is  not  wholly  an 
extravagant  idea  to  suggest  that  a  time  may  come  when  much 
of  the  work  now  done  in  post-graduate,  may  be  more  thoroughly 
done  in  undergraduate  schools,  not  that  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion is  to  pass  away — but  that  some  of  its  present  work  may  re- 
ceive such  extension  and  elaboration  that  it  can  be  better, 
because  more  leisurely,  done  in  undergraduate  institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
elective  studies  in  medical  schools  are  developing  along  this 
line,  f.  ^.,  the  extension  of  medical  knowledge,  the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  what  may  be  called  medical  facts. 
The  simpler,  less  elaborate,  and  less  extensive  methods  of  edu- 
cation might  easily  be  made  to  answer  if  the  growing  com- 
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plexity  of  social  life  presented  the  only  problems  involved,  for 
in  such  matters  cleverness  and  address  can  find  many  adequate 
subterfuges  and  short  cuts,  which  in  the  domain  of  pure  science 
and  accurate  knowledge  do  not  avail. 

But  the  already  great  and  rapidly  growing  wealth  of  medical 
knowledge  is  forcing  upon  physicians  an  elective  classification 
into  the  three  groups  already  mentioned,  of  ordinary  general 
practitioners,  special  general  practitioners  and  specialists.  In 
this  emergency  the  indications  and  the  remedy  are  the  same — 
special  training  for  special  work. 

In  this  connection  a  general  consideration  is  desirable  as  to 
what  changes  are  advisable  in  present  educational  methods. 
The  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress  is  allowing 
a  college  diploma  to  confer  the  right  to  practise.  This  should 
be  removed  and  a  license  to  practise  given  only  after  a  satisfac- 
tory and  vigorous  examination,  by  a  carefully  selected  State 
board,  who  are  well  paid  for  their  time;  this  proposition  is  too 
evident  to  require  elaboration. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  would  be  an  ideal  preliminary 
training.  It  may  answer,  however,  to  generalize  by  saying 
that  all  study  which  is  simply  disciplinary  should  be  antecedent 
to  the  study  of  medicine. 

There  remains  as  pertinent  to  this  discussion  the  questions  as 
to  what  studies  should  be  in  the  respective  compulsory  and 
optional  courses.  In  arranging  a  compulsory  course  a  great 
deal  which  has  gotten  in  and  is  getting  in  might  be  cut  out. 
Assuming  that  when  a  student  enters  a  medical  college  he  has 
had  disciplinary  training,  every  effort  should  be  directed  to  en- 
able him  to  recognize,  understand  and  treat  disease.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  for  the  compulsory  course  instruc- 
tion in  anatomy,  histology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
physiology  shall  be  reduced  to  a  high  school  level,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  time  given  to  these  branches  in  the  average  medi- 
cal school  can  be  very  materially  shortened  without  detriment 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  future  physician. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  assertion — on  the  one  hand 
most  medical  lecturers  are  not  good  teachers  ;  on  the  other  there 
is  a  lack  of  suitable  text  books.     Natural  ability  to  teach  is  a 
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rare  quality,  and  relatively  few  of  the  medical  lecturers  of  this 
country  have  had  time  to  learn  to  teach.  With  the  exception  of 
chemistry  the  branches  named  should  be  taught  by  practising 
physicians;  and  physicians  in  active  practice  who  have  the  ability 
to  be  good  teachers  are  apt  to  be  too  busy  to  find  time  enough  for 
sufficient  preparation  to  do  good  teaching.  This  evil  might  be 
remedied  by  the  employment  of  good  text  books,  and  recitations, 
and  medical  teaching  is  rapidly  drifting  that  way.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  amount  of  clinical  teaching,  are  the 
welcome  tendencies  of  the  time.  Any  scheme  framed  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  made  concerning  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  knowledge  demanded  in  the  proposed  shorter  and  compulsory 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  would  probably  have  to 
be  changed  many  times,  for  methods  in  education  are  truly 
growths. 

It  is  perhaps  an  easier  matter  to  indicate  roughly  the  lines  of 
the  elective  course.  These  should  be  in  laboratory  and  clinical 
work.  The  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  Lister,  have 
started  a  wave-circle  of  scientific  enthusiasm,  the  diameter  and 
importance  of  which  no  man  can  measure,  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
petuosity which  this  movement  has  in  common  with  all  epoch 
making  discoveries,  we  are  in  danger  of  exacting  too  much 
laboratory  work  from  our  average  undergraduates.  Undergradu- 
ates cannot  know  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  labora- 
tory work,  and  should  be  protected  in  their  ignorance  by  lines 
drawn  by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges.  But  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant part  of  elective  work  should  be  done  in  the  laboratories 
of  biology,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

The  great  function  of  a  physician  is  to  treat  disease.  The 
great  physician  must  be  a  healer  of  the  sick.  And  it  matters 
not  whether  his  skill  and  power  lie  in  giving,  or  with-holding 
drugs,  or  in  producing  metaphysical  effects,  his  usefulness  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  treat  his  cases.  All  preliminary  and 
medical  training  leads  up  to  this.  No  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  facts  of  medicine  is  of  value  to  a  physician  who 
has  not  also  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Medical  know- 
ledge without  these  two  factors  is  like  character  without  charity. 
And  as  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  to  be  learned  only  by  actual 
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observation  at  the  bed  side,  clinical  teaching  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  to  it  in  an  elective  course  the  greatest  attention  should 
be  given. 

Hence  the  suggestion  is,  that  methods  of  medical  teaching  be 
improved,  and  that  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  chemistry,  histology,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and 
therapeutics  be  shortened,  and  that  in  the  other  branches  us- 
ually in  the  courses  of  medical  colleges,  be  arranged  with  both 
relatively  shorter,  compulsory,  and  extended  elective  courses. 

In  this  group  also  bringing  forward  physiology  and  chemistry. 
55  Thirty-third  St. 

discussion. 

In  discussion  of  Dr.  Wing's  paper,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  said: 

Dr.  Wing  does  not  express  my  idea  of  an  elective  course  at  all.  He 
speaks  of  what  might  be  termed  supplementary  courses.  I  should  sug- 
gest to  you  a  course  of  forty-eight  educational  units  of  sixty  hours  each 
required  for  graduation.  Of  these  courses  twenty-four  should  be  fixed 
and  required  in  a  definite  order.  The  other  twenty-four  should  be  elec- 
tive with  restriction  or  supervision.  The  dean  of  the  school  should  see 
that  the  electives  were  so  made  as  to  give  a  well  rounded  education,  and 
that  the  order  of  the  electives  be  such  as  to  accomplish  an  educational 
object,  not  graduation  alone. 

At  present  our  medical  schools  do  not  offer  enough  work  to  give  sway 
to  a  very  broad  elective  system;  they  have  no  adequate  laboratory  facili- 
ties, no  libraries  for  research  work,  and  no  provision  for  advanced 
work  in  special  clinical  or  literary  lines.  The  association  of  city  boards 
of  health,  sanitary  and  factory  inspection,  out-door  relief  and  social  med- 
ical studies  must  be  perfected  before  a  sufficiently  extended  elective  course 
can  be  offered.  All  this  must  wait  for  endowment  and  state  support. 
However,  the  elective  system,  in  a  restricted  way,  should  be  begun  at 
once  in  every  four-year  course.  It  should  especially  be  undertaken  in 
the  State  Universities  that  have  homeopathic  or  eclectic  teachers,  and  in 
all  university  schools  that  are  able  to  increase  their  facilities  of  instruc- 
tion without  trenching  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  professors  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  teaching  one  branch  or  another  in  the  institutions  to 
which  they  belong. 

Dr.  Leartus  Connor,  of  Detroit,  thinks  that  in  the  undergpraduate  courses 
it  is  well  and  wise  in  certain  branches  to  permit  a  substitution  in  the 
hours  of  study,  the  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  other ;  but  it  would  be 
unfortunate  to  abbreviate  the  course  for  any  student. 

Dr.  E.  H.  M.  Sell,  of  New  York>  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Wing. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  good  teachers  are  not  always  good  practitioners. 
Pothergill  respected  his  teachers  in  Germany,  but  did  not  wish  to  fall  in 
their  hands  if  ill.  He  called  them  Philistines  and  said  if  under  their 
treatment  they  would  soon  have  his  carcass  on  the  autopsy  table.  Should 
the  autopsy  confirm  their  diagnosis  they  would  glory  in  their  skill. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  Ol?  THE  STUDY  OF 
MEDICAL  SOCIOLOGY.' 

By  Charlbs  McIntirb,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Baston,  Pa. 

'*The  science  of  social  phenomena,  the  science  which  investigates  the 
laws  regulating  human  society;  the 'science  which  treats  of  the  general 
structure  of  society,  the  laws  of  its  development,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  that  relates  to  society." 

Century  Dictionary. 

As  the  Century  Dictionary  is  SLtaong  the  latest  products  of  the 
lexicographer,  we  may  unhesitatingly  accept  the  statement  in  its 
entirety,  feeling  assured  that  the  rush  of  the  current  of  progress 
has  not  yet  swept  the  word  beyond  this  definition  into  new  rela- 
tions and  a  changed  signification.  A  question  then  arises,  can 
there  be  a  particular  department  of  the  science  of  sociology 
worthy  the  name  of  Medical  Sociology  ?  Are  there  any  pecul- 
iarities in  the  phenomena  attending  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  distinctive  from  the  phenomena 
environing  the  lives  of  the  same  set  of  people  apart  from  their 
profession?  If  this  is  the  view  taken  of  the  trend  of  the  subject, 
one  need  but  refer  to  the  codes  of  ethics  which  have  been 
deemed  to  be  necessary  by  the  wisest  and  most  progressive  of 
our  craft  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  which,  to-day,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  no  little  discussion.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
relation  which  medicine  may  bear  to  the  science  of  sociology. 
While  the  physician  as  a  member  of  society  has  a  certain  rela- 
tion and  duty  which  relation  would  not  change  should  the  in- 
dividual cease  to  be  a  physician,  and  become  a  lawyer,  a  busi- 
ness man,  or  what  not,  there  are,  in  addition  to  this,  other 
relations  to  society  which  are  peculiar  to  the  profession  and 
because  of  the  profession. 

Medical  Sociology  then  has  a  two-fold  aspect.  It  is  the 
science  of  the  social  phenomena  of  the  physicians  themselves, 
as  a  class  apart  and  separate;  and  the  science  which  investi- 
gates the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  human  society  as  a  whole :  treating  of  the  structure 
of  both,  how  the  present  conditions  came  about,  what  progress 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Academy  at  its  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  June  5,  1893. 
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civilization  has  effected,  and  indeed  everything  relating  to  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  determine  the- importance,  if  any,  of  the  study  of 
the  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  these  points 
a  little  more  in  detail.  And  first,  has  that  variety  of  the  genus 
homo  known  as  the  physician  any  marks  by  which  the  strain 
can  be  determined?  or  are  the  supposed  peculiarities  merely 
incidental  and  in  no  way  either  characteristic  or  distinctive? 
To  formulate  a  reply,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  some  of  these 
in  review. 

There  is,  e.g.^  the  language  of  the  physician,  as  character- 
istic or  as  cabalistic  as  the  Romany,  depending  upon  one's  ini- 
tiation. Our  fellow  Academician,  Dr.  P.  H.  Gerrish,  in  an  in- 
troductory address  before  the  Medical  Department  of  Bowdoin 
College  in  1 891,  on  the  **  Medical  Dictionary,**  makes  this  fact 
very  clear.     I  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs. 

"As  medical  men,  our  interest  is  peculiarly  drawn  to  the  special  die* 
tionary,  which  treats  of  the  language  of  medicine,  and  to  this  work  I 
shall  devote  my  attention  for  the  remainder  of  the  hour. 

**You  are  supposed  to  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  your  mother 
tongue  already ;  and,  knowing  your  teachers  are  of  the  same  nationality 
as  yourselves,  those  of  you  who  are  just  entering  upon  your  professional 
studies  may  have  a  belief,  firmly  held  because  never  jarred  by  a  doubt, 
that  the  lectures  to  which  you  will  listen,  and  the  books  which  you  will 
read  in  your  medical  course  are  spoken  and  written  in  the  language  which 
you  already  know.  Fond,  delusive  hope,  so  soon  to  be  blasted !  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
but  it  will  be  imparted  in  what  many  of  you  will  find  to  be  almost  the 
equivalent  of  an  exotic  speech, — the  language  of  medicine.    •    •    •    • 

"The  fact  is  that  the  study  of  medical  language  is  like  that  of  French, 
German,  or  whatever  language  you  please.    •    •    •    •    ♦ 

"  Medical  language  once  learned  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  med- 
ical men  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  express  themselves,  on  profes- 
sional topics,  in  ordinary  English,  even  when  they  try  to  do  so.  Its  em- 
ployment is  so  habitual  as  to  be  automatic,  like  almost  every  movement 
of  the  body  or  in  the  body,  which  is  well  done.  I  had  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  while  still  a  student.  My  preceptor  came  into  his  office 
one  morning,  fresh  from  a  case  which  was  so  curious  as  to  excite  his  in- 
terest in  an  unusual  degree,  and  told  me  of  its  remarkable  features.  For 
a  few  minutes  we  had  an  animated  conversation  about  it,  and  then  he 
started  again  on  his  round  of  visits.  Hardly  had  he  closed  the  door, 
when  the  office-boy,  a  very  alert,  intelligent  little  fellow,  who  had  list- 
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ened  intently  to  all  that  was  said,  spoke  up  and  asked,  'what  lan- 
guage was  that  which  you  and  the  doctor  were  talking  in?*  He  had 
failed  to  catch  a  word  of  our  discourse ;  if  we  had  spoken  in  Sanskrit,  he 
would  have  gathered  no  less  from  what  he  had  heard.  And  yet  we  had 
not  consciously  obscured  our  remarks  by  the  introduction  of  ultra-tech- 
nical expressions,  but  had  simply  framed  our  thoughts  in  words  which 
conveyed  them  with  the  greatest  precision  and  conciseness.*' 

Having  this  testimony  from  one  of  our  craft,  permit  me  to 
summon  another  witness  that  by  the  mouth  of  two  the  fact  may 
be  established.  A  friend  and  a  chum  of  my  medical  student 
days  was  the  son  of  a  physician ;  and  his  mother  would,  at 
times,  endeavor  to  report  to  me  some  of  the  interesting  topics 
for  conversation  between  father  and  son  at  the  breakfast  table. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  antiseptic  surgery  please  remember. 
She  told  me  that  she  would  become  quite  interested  as  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  some  very  entertaining  topic ; 
and  as  they  spoke  of  its  being  of  a  ''creamy  consistence,"  of  a 
"healthy  yellow**  and  **  laudable  in  every  way,"  whose  praise- 
worthy function  seemed  to  be  to  **  bathe  healthy  granulations,** 
her  curiosity  was  not  only  excited  but  she  was  filled  with  a 
desire  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  so  useful  a 
substance,  when  the  single  word  **  pus  **  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  pair  and  she  was  disillusioned. 

Then  there  are  customs  sui  generis.  These  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  depending  upon  environment,  but  as 
the  claim  is  for  a  variety,  and  not  a  distinct  species,  this  lack  of 
uniformity  does  not  invalidate  the  claim.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  physicians  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  bill  creating  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for  Licen- 
sure to  Practise  ;  and  a  committee  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
was  untiring  in  its  zeal  and  inexhaustible  in  its  resources.  One 
of  its  plans  was  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  aspirant  for  leg- 
islative honors  before  his  nomination,  and  to  use  the  influence 
of  the  profession  for  those  candidates  who  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  bill ;  for  this  purpose  the  candidates  for  nomination  were  in- 
terviewed in  each  county.  In  one  of  the  counties  there  was  a 
man,  a  graduate  in  medicine,  who  had  afterward  studied  law 
and  was  in  the  active  practice  of  both  professions.  Being  quite 
prominent  in  the  counsels  of  the  dominant  political  party  of  his 
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county  he  was  requested  by  this  Committee  oi  the  State  Society 
to  interview  the  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the  purposes 
named.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  act  for  the 
committee  upon  the  receipt  of  a  retainer :  whether  he  followed 
the  customs  of  the  law  or  of  medicine,  I  will  leave  you  to  de- 
cide ;  and  as  well  the  other  question,  whether  this  incident  il- 
lustrates a  fact  of  customs  peculiar  to  the  physician. 

But  the  thought  has  a  broader  meaning,  and  I  am  reminded, 
in  this  connection,  of  the  words  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
at  the  last  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Association.* 

'*I  believe,**  he  says,  *'that  all  this  [the  lower  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Medical  School]  hangs  on  our  English  inheritances  on  this  subject. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  England  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, the  profession  of  surgery,  does  not  now  to-day  stand  on  a  level  with 
the  other  learned  professions.  This  is  not  the  case  on  the  Continent ; 
it  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  England  at  this  moment.  They  have  the 
inheritance  of  the  barber  and  the  barber-surgeon  still  in  their  minds  in 
England,  and  we  have  inherited  two  things  from  England,  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  general  education  in  the  medical  profession,  the  lower  standard  of 
requirement  for  admission  to  that  profession  or  admission  to  the  studies 
of  the  profession,  and  we  have  inherited  this  lower  rate  of  compensation.'* 

Clearly  this  indicates  a  special  condition  having  a  legitimate 
development  from  a  definite  cause.  The  condition  of  the  pro- 
fession in  London  was  very  pleasantly  presented  by  a  close 
observer  in  an  anonymous  paper  read  at  the  **  Re-union  Session" 
last  year. 

Some  one  has  defined  a  ''crank"  as  a  specialist  in  a  subject 
in  which  you  have  little  or  no  interest.  A  characteristic  of  the 
present  generation  of  physicians  is  the  development  of  crankism, 
for  specialties  multiply  and  very  little  interest  is  manifested  out- 
side of  the  one  line  of  practice.  Then  another  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  combination  of  the  blind  following  of  custom  as 
marked  as  the  Arab  fellaheen  who  plough  with  a  crooked  stick 
because  their  grandfathers  many  times  removed  did  the  same, 
and  an  eager  acceptance  of  every  new  fancy  that  is  wafted  on 
the  breeze  of  the  medical  journal  or  diffused  by  the  itinerant 
agent  of  the  manufacturing  pharmacist. 

It  wotild  seem  then  that  there  are  common  conditions  peculiar 

1  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  la,  189a. 
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to  the  physician,  the  study  of  which  for  tUe  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  race  (the  developing  those  characteristics  to  be  desired 
and  getting  rid  of  those  marks  not  to  be  wished  for)  is  not  un- 
worthy the  serious  effort  of  the  mightiest  intellects  of  our 
profession. 

Were  Medical  Sociology  thus  confined  to  the  study  of  the  phy- 
sician himself,  it  would  include  many  fields  of  interesting  study. 
But  there  is  a  still  broader  field ;  the  physician  is  because  there  |^ 
are  those  who  are  not  physicians,  who  in  their  individual  and 
collective  experience  need  the  help  of  just  such  a  variety  of  the 
genus  homo  for  their  comfort.  In  this  busy,  many-sided  civiliza- 
tion of  ours,  the  physician  is  brought  into  contact  with  almost 
every  side  and  angle.  Reference  is  not  made  in  this  connection 
to  the  individual  intercourse  of  a  professional  nature  with  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  mankind  so  much  as  the  professional 
factor  of  the  social  problems  themselves.  Does  the '  'lower  side, '  * 
the  ** under  half,"  the  '* darkest  spot*'  loom  up  with  suffering 
and  disease  superabounding  ?  There  is  no  class  of  men  more 
faithful  or  self-denying  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  than  the 
physician.  The  story,  simply  told,  of  the  labors  of  the  physi- 
cians of  America  for  the  people  so  characterized,  in  the  hospitals 
alone,  would  furnish  a  history  abounding  in  scenes  of  greater 
self-sacrifice  and  permeated  with  more  unassuming  bravery  than 
the  recital  of  all  our  wars  would  afford.  Do  you  touch  the 
municipal  question  in  our  body  politic  ?  What  could  be  done  in 
these  days  were  it  not  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  public  health  by  the  sanitarians  of  the  land ;  physi- 
cians largely.  In  like  manner  the  influence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  manifested  in  the  marching  of  our  armies,  in  the  sail- 
ing of  our  navy ;  in  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  im- 
proved tenements  for  the  poor ;  while  the  condition  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  unfortunate  classes  in  prisons,  asylums,  and  poor- 
houses  is  made  much  more  endurable  through  the  labors,  often 
unrewarded,  of  our  guild.  In  courts  of  justice,  while  often  much 
abused,  he  is  necessary  for  the  securing  (or  aborting)  of  justice. 

Turn  we  to  the  children  of  the  land  and  investigate  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  educate  them  to  be  useful  citizens  and  we 
find  many  problems  for  the  medical  profession  alone.     There 
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must  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  a  mind  that  is  active  in  a  body 
that  is  sound.  Physical  education,  under  the  pioneering  of  the 
elder  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  sustained  in  his  plans  by 
the  board  of  trustees  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  fellows, 
the  late  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  and  nobly  forwarded  by  a 
score  and  then  by  hundreds  of  others,  among  them  Sargent,  of 
Harvard,  and  the  younger  Hitchcock,  of  Cornell,  likewise 
Academicians,  has  become  an  important  factor  of  the  educational 
problem  of  to-day.  Even  in  so  brief  a  reference  it  would  not 
do  while  in  Milwaukee  to  overlook  the  tremendous  help  given 
by  the  Turner  Bund  to  these  efforts  were  one  so  inclined ;  but 
the  idea  did  not  get  a  firm,  scientific  position  in  our  American 
educational  system  until  the  American  physican  entered  upon 
the  study  of  this  sociological  problem. 

These  illustrations  are  enough  to  illustrate,  and  probably  to 
demonstrate,  the  proposition,  that  there  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  the  problems  of  general  soci- 
ology ;  or,  better  perhaps,  that  general  sociology  has  problems 
which  can  only  be  solved  from  a  medical  standpoint :  and  these 
two  divisions  together  form  what  is  designated  in  this  paper  as 
Medical  Sociology. 

It  might  be  well  to  inquire  what  components  constitute  this 
comprehensive  subject.  A  very  satisfactory  working  classifica- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  librarian  of  the  State  Library 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  his  **  Classification  and  Subject- Index  for 
a  Library,'*  which  is  now  the  standard  for  classification  in  many 
of  our  public  libraries.  His  classification  is  a  decimal  one,  and 
sociology  is  made  the  third  of  the  nine  grand  classes.  The  chief 
of  sub-divisions  are : 

I.  Statistics.  2.  Political  Science.  3.  Political  Economy. 
4.  Law.  5.  Administration.  6.  Associations  and  Institutions. 
7.  Education.  8.  Commerce  and  Communication.  9.  Customs 
and  Costumes.  And  wherever  medicine  or  the  physician  comes 
in  touch  with  either  of  these  divisions  there  are  to  be  found 
problems  of  medical  sociology. 

The  Academy  has,  in  reality,  been  devoting  its  energy  to  a 
branch  of  this  subject,  included  under  the  division  of  education. 
Happily  its  life  has  been  in  a  time  when  the  need  for  a  more  ex- 
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tended  education  for  the  physician  became  apparent,  and  its 
growth  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  opening  of  oppor- 
tunities for  this  improvement.  While  the  goal  has  not  yet  been 
reached  and  there  is  still  need  for  labor  and  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  words  on  this  subject,  still  so  much  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  accomplished  that  all  the  energy  of  the 
organization  iis  not  now  needed  in  this  direction;  and  as  there  lies 
open  this  extensive  and  interesting  field  of  study  at  the  present 
unoccupied  by  any  medical  society  (the  wilderness  indeed  in 
which  an  occasional  excursion  is  made  but  inhabited  by  none), 
it  behoves  the  Academy  to  pre-empt  the  land  and  secure  for  it- 
self a  field  so  full  of  natural  wealth,  which  will  be  sure  to  yield 
to  us,  if  we  enter  upon  it  with  the  proper  spirit,  harvests  of  value 
in  the  marts  of  thought  and  of  scientific  literature. 

Having,  it  is  hoped,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  medical 
sociology,  and  shown  to  some  degree  its  extent  and  its  limitations ; 
there  remains  a  plea  for  the  study  of  this  subject  on  the  ground  of 
its  importance.  Possibly  this  can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than 
by  mentioning  concrete  examples.  On  June  28,  1883,  Dr. 
Balthazar  Poster  delivered  the  presidential  address  before  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  selecting  for  his  theme  the  striking  caption : 
*'The  Political  Powerlessness  of  the  Medical  Profession.**  It  is 
not  proposed  to  review  the  address  nor  to  restate  its  propositions, 
but  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  you  all  for  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  address.  And  yet  the 
medical  profession  very  rarely  asks  for  political  aid  for  self-ad- 
vancement ;  its  efforts  uniformly  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Surely  the  benefit  resulting  to  the  country  at  large 
and  to  the  increase  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  profession  itself 
from  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  asthenia,  and  of  a  true 
remedy  for  the  same  can  be  fairly  classed  among  the  important 
questions  of  the  hour. 

Or  again,  the  prevention  of  pauperism  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance.  How  to  give  to  the  worthy  poor  and  en- 
able them  to  retain  their  self-respect ;  how  to  prevent  the  un- 
worthy or  the  miserly  from  being  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
charitable,  are  questions  attracting  attention  on  every  hand. 
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The  free  dispensaries  of  our  land  have  in  them  possibilities  of 
starting  more  people  on  the  road  to  pauperism  than  any  other 
agency  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  more  real 
good  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  on  the  other.  If  the  philosoph- 
ical study  of  the  question  can  reduce  the  possibility  to  the  mini- 
mum and  elevate  the  ability  to  the  maximum,  who  can  compute 
the  importance  of  the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner or  to  the  country  at  large.  The  educational  problem  is 
one  of  far  reaching  influence  for  good  or  ill.  The  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge  causes  a  greater  demand  to  be  made  on  the 
student ;  the  general  advance  in  the  literary  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple necessitates  a  general  higher  training  than  formerly ;  the 
changes  in  the  manner  of  living  have  weakened,  possibly,  the 
physical  stamina.  The  proper  adjustment  of  hours  and  subjects 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  properly  develop  his  mind  without  a  prodi* 
gal  expenditure  of  his  vital  energy,  whereby  his  body  is  made  to 
suffer;  the  use  of  manual  training  schools,  and  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  other  problems  of  the  educator  involve  questions  that 
can  only  be  solved  by  physicians;  and  should  be  discussed  from 
a  purely  medical  standpoint  before  they  are  rendered  more  com- 
plex by  the  other  factors  which  the  teacher  must  take  into  con- 
sideration. And  on  the  proper  solution  of  these  questions  much 
of  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  depends. 

There  are  other  questions,  some  of  more,  others  of  le?s  im- 
portance, but  the  specific  instances  given  already,  open  important 
fields  of  study  wide  enough  to  keep  us  employed  for  some  time 
to  come,  hence  they  will  sufl5ce  for  the  present  purpose. 

There  may  be  a  possible  criticism  in  the  thoughts  of  some  that 
should  be  noticed  before  closing.  **  The  themes  are  all  right  in 
their  way,"  you  may  be  thinking,  **and  interesting  enough, 
doubtless,  possibly  even  important ;  but  they  are  not  practical 
and,  therefore,  not  worthy  the  attention  of  serious  men  in  this 
serious  life  of  ours.*'  This  criticism  is  a  just  one  if,  and  please 
mark  the  *Mf,*'  if  you  put  the  definition  of  practical  on  low 
enough  a  plane.  If  you  think  the  time  given  to  the  study  of 
pathology  wasted  and  had  better  be  devoted  to  committing  to 
memory  '*  favorite  prescriptions;"  if,  when  any  new  remedy  is 
mentioned,  you  do  not  waste  your  practical  mind  on  its  compo- 
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sition,  properties  or  mode  of  action,  but  simply  ask :  '*  What  is 
it  good  for?"  and,  **  What  is  the  dose?'*  if  you  savor  at  all  of 
what  our  friend,  the  talented  editor  of  the  American  Lancet  has 
so  fitly  characterized  as  the  G.  T.  R. — Get  There  Regardless — 
Doctor;  I  grant  you  that  these  themes  have  little  of  such  prac- 
ticability in  them.  But  if  you  are  built  after  a  different  pattern 
and  give  to  the  word  its  true  significance :  to  achieve  rather  than 
to  accomplish.  If  you  understand  in  medicine  that  is  practical 
which  tends  to  produce  the  best,  the  noblest  physician ;  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  cause  and  condition  of  the  sick  and  the 
precise  action  of  the  remedy  to  cure ;  the  greatest  ability  to  pre- 
vent the  ills  of  flesh ;  the  development  of  the  highest  tjrpe  of 
manhood,  and  the  fruit  this  tjrpe  should  bear ;  then,  while  the 
study  of  these  problems,  their  presentation  and  publication  may 
not  bring  you  a  single  consultation  nor  add  a  single  dollar  to 
your  not  too  large  bank  account,  you  will  find  in  them  topics 
intensely  practical.  There  is  the  'avrfp^  and  the  ^avOponnos^ 
the  homo,  and  the  vir  ;  the  Mensch,  and  the  Mann ;  the  former 
will  care  for  none  of  these  things;  the  latter  will  unite  with  us 
in  their  study.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Leartus  Connor,  of  Detroit,  in  opening  the  discussion,  desired  to 
disclaim  the  authorship  of  the  phrase,  "  G.  T.  R.  Doctor,**  the  editorial 

1  After  writlngr  the  paper  I  came  across  the  address  of  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  delivered  at  the  convocation  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  July  9, 1891,  on  "The  Place  of  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Schools  in  American  Education. "  The  following  paragraph  so  ad- 
mirably describes  the  position  advocated  in  the  paper,  that  it  is  quoted  in  extensu. 

"  Bconomists  and  people  generally  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  the  more  usual 
condition  in  which  demand  creates  supply,  that  they  often  forget—indeed,  to  many  it  never 
occurs — ^that  there  is  another  large  class  of  cases,  and  these  the  far  most  important  of 
all,  in  which  the  opposite  rule  obtains.  In  the  lower  ranges  of  life,  in  matters  of  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  shelter,  and  indeed  in  holding  on  to  whatever  advances  civilisation  has 
once  fairly  and  fully  made,  whether  in  material  or  higher  things,  the  conscious  wants  of 
humanity  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  suffice  to  secure  the  due  supply,  without  any  organ- 
ized public  or  private  effort  other  than  that  originating  in  public  interest  But  in  all 
things  high  and  fine,  and  generally  also  in  every  advance  which  material  civilization  is 
to  make,  there  must  be  a  better  intelligence  than  that  of  the  market,  which  shall  appre- 
hend, not  what  the  people  want,  but  what  they  ought  to  want;  there  must  be  disinter- 
ested efforts  on  the  parts  of  the  natural  leaders  of  society,  which  shall  secure,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  such  a  demonstration  of  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  yet  unknown 
thing,  such  a  supply  of  the  new  good,  as  to  create  a  demand  for  it  It  will  not  be  until 
that  want  has  been  fairly  and  fully  wrought  into  the  public  consciousness,  that  the 
supply  may  thereafter  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  "-^Technology  Quarterly,  IV,  294. 
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article  referred  to  in  tbe  paper  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  M.  Gould, 
of  Philadelphia.  Continuing  he  characterized  Medical  Sociology  as  the 
study  of  the  physician  himself;  studying  him  as  any  other  object  of 
nature  is  studied.  This  study  is  necessary  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  physician  as  a  man.  I.  On  account  of  the  secrets  we  hold  from  our 
position,  we  are  the  silent  men  in  the  community  even  in  our  families. 
And  to  our  honor  be  it  said  the  knowledge  intrusted  to  us  is  usually 
kept,  but  often  we  are  crippled  thereby  since  we  cannot  speak.  II.  On 
account  of  the  character  of  our  professional  knowledge.  Let  us  use  the 
simplest  language  at  our  disposal,  nevertheless  our  relations  to  the  out- 
side world  is  peculiar,  for  it  does  not  comprehend  us.  III.  On  account 
of  the  trust  that  is  placed  in  us  as  no  other  class  of  people  are  trusted. 
Thfen  there  is,  IV,  that  question  of  vital  importance,  which  calls  for  faith- 
ful and  constant  study :  How  shall  I  treat  my  brother,  and  how  shall  he 
treat  me  ?  The  physician  is  the  only  guardian  angel  that  mankind  has, 
and  his  success  depends  much  more  upon  his  knowledge  of  these  things 
than  one,  at  first  thought,  might  think ;  this  knowledge  along  with  the 
highest  technical  knowledge  is  the  essential.  This  outside  relation 
also  applies  to  the  conduct  of  corporations,  who  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  physician.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
chair  in  medical  schools  to  teach  the  relations  of  physicians  to  patients, 
to  criminals,  to  idiots,  to  hospitals,  to  dispensaries,  to  the  insane,  etc., 
in  short  to  teach  medical  sociology.  The  subject  is  practical  and  has 
to  do  with  our  success ;  it  is  a  large  one  and  has  only  been  a  little  studied. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Krackowitzer,  of  Milwaukee,  (by  invitation)  suggested  that 
our  being  crowded  to  the  wall  by  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  is  a  condi- 
tion resulting  from  the  progress  of  communism  and  should  be  made  the 
best  of.  The  physician  becomes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community 
and  much  of  his  individuality  is  lost.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  forget  the 
progress  of  events. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  IN 
THE  UNITED    STATES.' 

Bt  Prbobric  Hbkrt  Obrush.  a.m.,  M.D.,  Portland,  Mb. 

Six  years  ago  I  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  on  the  same 
subject.  On  the  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  duty  of 
this  committee  was  merely  clerical,  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  enumerated  the  published  re* 
quirements  of  every  medical  institution  in  the  country.  But  I 
had  reason  to  distrust  some  of  the  catalogue  announcements,  and 
decided  that  the  best  (indeed,  the  only  practicable)  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  was  to  employ  detective  means.  A  little 
child,  who  had  just  learned  to  write,  was  engaged  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  schools  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  informa- 
tion, every  letter  confessing  ignorance  of  some  branch  or 
branches  which  the  advertisements  declared  to  be  essential,  and 
showing  by  its  appearance  the  illiteracy  of  the  writer.  About 
half  of  the  replies  indicated  an  honest  purpose  to  abide  by  the 
public  declarations  of  the  schools  from  which  they  came,  though 
in  almost  all  cases  the  demands  for  preliminary  education  were 
pitifully  inadequate.  But  the  remainder  of  the  schools  fairly 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  indecent  scramble  to  secure  this 
prospective  student,  who  frankly  proclaimed  his  unfitness  even 
according  to  their  miserable  standard.  They  hastened  to  say 
that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  had  deliberately  asserted; 
that  they  never  intended  to  exclude  a  student  so  well  prepared 
as  this  particular  applicant ;  some  even  said  that  they  had  never 
rejected  anybody  at  the  examination ;  and  they  held  out  allure- 
ments of  the  most  enticing  character  to  this  aggressively  ignorant 
correspondent. 

Depressing  as  was  this  revelation  from  the  intellectual  point 
of  view,  it  was  still  more  so  from  the  moral.  The  investiga- 
tion demonstrated,  what  had  never  been  as  well  understood  be- 
fore, that  a  few  medical  schools  made  no  pretence  of  requiring  an 

1  Presented  to  the  Academy  at  its  Meeting,  in  Milwankee,  Jnne  13, 1893. 
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educational  qualification ;  a  small  number  actually  demanded  of 
every  applicant  something  like  a  proper  mental  equipment ;  very 
many  insisted  upon  a  common  school  education,  and  a  few  ex- 
acted, in  addition  to  this,  a  trifling  knowledge  of  Latin  and  phy- 
sics ;  and  a  vast  horde  paid  the  tribute  to  virtue  of  publicly  ex- 
pressing their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  preliminary  train- 
ing of  a  more  or  less  respectable  kind,  and  privately  confessed 
with  shameless  eagerness  that  their  printed  words  were  brazen 
falsehoods,  cunningly  designed  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
upon  such  official  bodies  as  had  established  a  standard  and  were 
sufficiently  credulous  to  accept  as  truth  whatever  might  be  found 
in  the  circulars  of  the  schools. 

The  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  respect 
at  the  present  time  seemed  to  demand  a  less  extensive  em- 
ployment of  the  method  which  was  used  six  years  ago.  Hav- 
ing been  persuaded  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  a  school 
then,  a  renewed  demonstration  of  its  attitude  now  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary :  for,  if  an  institution  lived  up  to  its  pro- 
fessions at  that  time,  it  is  fairly  justifiable  to  assume  that  it 
still  persists  in  its  righteous  course,  when  the  general  ten- 
dency of  professional  and  public  opinion  is  so  much  more 
favorable  to  advanced  ideas.  Consequently,  I  have  under- 
taken no  correspondence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  insti- 
tutions which,  according  to  their  published  standard,  were  deal- 
ing uprightly  with  the  profession  and  the  community  a  half 
dozen  years  since.  It  was  not  only  much  easier,  but  far  more 
in  accordance  with  my  feelings,  to  take  for  granted  agreement 
between  their  preaching  and  their  practice.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that,  while  many  of  these  schools  have  not  set  a  better 
ideal  for  themselves,  some  have  made  an  advance,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  progress  has  been  quite  marked.  Still,  however,  there 
are  but  few  schools  which  require  what  this  Academy  considers  an 
adequate  equipment.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  our  fellows  as  to  the  details  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation. But  there  is  no  disagreement  upon  the  general  lines  of 
preparatory  study  or  the  amount  of  intellectual  furnishing  which 
a  medical  student  should  have  ;  and,  as  just  stated,  outside  of  a 
lamentably  small  number  of  institutions,  there  is  no  approach  to 
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our  mark.  In  the  rest  of  the  lot  the  scientific,  linguistic,  mathe- 
matical, and  general  literary  attainments  demanded  are  so  very 
meagre  that  matriculation  in  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  deemed 
the  slenderest  evidence  of  fitness  for  medical  study.  I  recognize 
with  profound  regret  the  fact  that  the  standard  is  not  always 
above  the  most  elementary  and  trivial  in  institutions  whose  facul- 
ties include  a  considerable  representation  of  our  own  fellows. 

The  device  which  yielded  important  results  on  the  former  oc- 
casion was  resorted  to  again  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  present 
status  of  the  schools  which  made  a  bad  record  in  1887.  A  non- 
medical friend  in  a  far  western  State  kindly  gave  me  his  assist- 
ance, and  an  accurate  idea  was  obtained  of  the  sincerity  or  de- 
ceit of  their  advertisements.  Letters,  decently  composed  and 
spelled,  and  in  a  plain  chirography,  were  sent  to  these  schools, 
inquiring  if  certain  branches,  which  their  lists  of  pre-requisites 
included,  were  insisted  upon,  and  stating  that  the  writer  could 
not  undertake  to  acquaint  himself  with  Latin  and  natural  phil- 
osophy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  some  schools  gave  evi- 
dence of  great  improvement.     This  will  be  seen  by  contrasting 

the  following  replies  from  the  same  institution. 

In  1887.  **  The  examination  is  not  difficult.  Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geography  are  the  principal  things  touched  upon. 
No  one  has  as  yet  failed  to  pass  them." 

In  1893.  **  The  New  York  State  law  requires  preliminary  examination 
in  English  branches,  and  the  Faculty  in  addition  requires  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Latin.  These  examinations  have  to  be  passed  without 
conditions  before  college  work  is  begun  !'* 

The  satisfaction  legitimately  to  be  derived  from  the  later  letter 

depends  not  merely  upon  the  increase  of  requirements,  but  quite 

as  much  upon  the  manly  rigidity  of  insistence  upon  the  genuine 

passage  of  the  examination  before  actual  admission.     An  answer 

from  another  quarter  says : 

"If  you  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  in  other  branches 
with  the  exception  of  these  two,  you  can  be  permitted  to  matriculate  with 
the  privilege  of  making  yourself  proficient  in  Latin  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy during  the  first  year  of  your  student  life.*' 

This  method  of  opening  the  doors  to  unqualified  men  is  very 

common  and  equally  pernicious.     Everybody  knows  that  there  is 

too  little  time  in  the  lecture  term  for  the  medical  branches ;  and  no 
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enormous  sagacity  or  extended  observation  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine which  set  of  studies  will  be  sacrificed.  The  cases  in  which 
a  student  has  attended  a  school  a  year,  and  then  is  denied  a 
continuance  of  pupilage  on  account  of  failure  to  make  himself 
*  ^proficient*  *  in  any  preliminary  study  must  be  phenomenally  rare. 
The  requirement  is  instantly  emasculated  by  this  volunteered 
grace,  and  the  sincerity  of  an  institution  permitting  such  prac- 
tices may  well  be  doubted. 

The  contrast,  however,  between  the  former  and  present  atti- 
tude of  the  schools  is  not  uniformly  as  encouraging  as  the  one 
just  exhibited.  Indeed,  the  advance  is  the  exception.  Some 
institutions  have  apparently  had  experiences  which  taught 
caution,  and  give  non-committal  replies  to  specific  questions; 
but  they  strongly  urge  the  inquirer  to  come  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  and  wish  him  to  believe  that  he  will  find 
no  trouble  about  entering  with  credit.  While  they  do  not 
openly  assert  that  they  are  willing  to  violate  their  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  an  avowed  ignoramus,  they  craftily  wish 
him  to  infer  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  major  part  of  them  come  out  flat-footed,  and  vociferously 
bid  for  anybody  who  can  be  induced  to  attend.  Scholarships  to 
pay  the  fees  partly  or  wholly  are  sometimes  suggested,  even  to 
a  man  who  has  not  intimated  the  smallest  need  of  or  desire  for 
pecuniary  assistance. 

Here  is  a  sample  from  a  southern  school.  Six  years  elapse 
between  the  first  and  second  acts  of  the  drama. 

'*If  you  will  present  me  this  letter  at  the  opening  of  our  session  in  Jany 
next  I  will  receive  you  without  examn  or  certificate." 

"You  can  enter  our  freshmen  class,  even  if  you  are  not  fully  posted  on 
our  requirements,  and  make  up  such  deficiencies  any  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  Junior  year.  The  philosophy  will  give  you  no  trouble 
whatever,  and  as  for  I^tin,  the  amount  required  is  very  small.  Do  not 
let  this  stand  in  the  way  of  coming  to  our  college." 

The  following  specimens  are  from  a  college  in  a  g^eat  city  not 
quite  half  way  between  the  oceans. 

In  1887.  "Call  and  see  me  when  you  reach  the  city:  and  I  will  ar- 
range matters  for  you.  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble.*' 

In  1893.  "  ^6  do  not  require  Latin  nor  philosophy,  but  of  course  they 
are  good  studies  and  would  help  some,  If  you  desire  to  study  medicine 
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we  can  give  you  first-class  advantages  and  our  offer  is  cheaper  than  any 
first-class  college  in  the  country." 

A  university,  located  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  makes 
the  following  display.     The  same  fine  touch  will  be  recognized 

in  both  epistles. 

In  1887.  "  The  fact  that  you  have  never  studies  "  natural  fihylosofihy* 
will  not  act  as  a  barrier  to  your  admition  to  our  School.  The  clause  was 
originally  designed  so  as  to  prevent  applicants  who  were  totally  unquali- 
fied from  admission.*' 

In  1S93,  **  Yes,  we  advise  a  man  to  know  "  I^atin  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,** if  he  can—!  but,  if  a  practical  man,  who  can  wright  a  good  letter 
(like  yours)—,  and  is  well  balanced  and  educated  in  all  the  practical 
walks  of  life,  and  desires  to  enter  our  college,  I  have,  as  the  proper  ex- 
aminer, always  given  him  the  advantage  of  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world !  as  I  have  found  these  men  better  balanced  in  Judgement,  and 
generally  make  better  practitioners.** 

How  familiar  the  argument,  and  how  appropriately  expressed! 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  outcome  of  my  in- 
vestigation. It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  a 
tabulated  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts,  as  the  general 
condition  is  the  matter  of  e^ecial  interest  to  us.  To  my  mind 
it  is  clear  that  only  a  minute  minority  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States  demand  of  applicants  for  admission  anything 
approaching  a  suitable  preliminary  training ;  a  somewhat  larger 
number  require  an  amount  of  education  which  excludes  the  most 
grossly  unqualified ;  and  the  vast  majority  welcome  with  open 
arms  almost  any  man  who  will  pay  for  his  tickets. 

In  the  reports  which  I  have  made  the  institutions  referred  to 
have  not  been  named,  as  it  manifestly  would  be  unjust 
to  hold  up  to  praise  or  derision  a  few,  and  omit  others  who  are 
equally  worthy  of  admiration  or  contempt.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Academy  to  take  some  means  of 
learning  the  exact  truth  of  this  matter  about  all  of  the  schools  in 
our  country  which  confer  medical  diplomas,  and  to  publish  a 
complete  report  on  the  subject,  including  the  names  of  the 
institutions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ELIGIBLE 

FELLOWS.' 

By  Charles  W.  Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

To  THE  American  Academy  of  Medicine  : 

Your  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows  found  plenty  of  work  as  its  in- 
heritance from  the  Committee  of  1891-2. 

To  Dr.  J.  E.  Emerson,  the  chairman  of  that  Committee,  is  deserving 
the  credit  of  the  work  which  he  so  ably  planned  and  faithfully  followed 
for  two  years.  It  only  remained  for  the  present  Committee  to  do  all 
possible  toward  getting  this  work  into  a  state  of  such  completion  as  to 
warrant  its  presentation  to  the  Academy.  This  we  have  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  and  the  lists  submitted  will  best  testify  to  the 
labor  which  for  three  years  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Committee. 

These  lists  embrace  over  5000  names  and  addresses  of  such  of  our  pro- 
fession as  are  eligible  to  fellowship  in  the  Academy  (including,  of  course, 
our  present  fellows)  and,  in  cities,  these  addresses  include  the  street 
and  number.  This  list  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  no  little  time  and 
labor,  from  the  catalogues  of  literary  and  medical  colleges  (principally 
the  former).  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Committee  to  get  possession 
of  such  catalogues,  as  now  issued,  of  all  reputable  literary  colleges. 
This,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  has,  in  many  instances,  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and,  while  we  have  been  in  the  main  successful,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  response  from  some  institutions  addressed  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  no  adequate  list  of  its  graduates  has 
been  received. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  of  use  each  year  and  this  year  a 
list  of  some  1200  eligible  fellows  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  that  they 
might  receive  the  April  Bui^letin  and  be  attracted  to  the  work  of  the 
Academy.  This  list  embraced  chiefly  graduates  living  in  the  North- 
western states,  and  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  believed 
that  this  truly  missionary  work  would  have  best  fruit  for  the  Milwau- 
kee meeting,  if  expended  largely  in  the  region  of  the  North-west,  It 
will,  at  least,  bring  to  our  ranks  several  new  and  desirable  fellows. 

Your  Committee  entertains  a  lively  hope  that  the  Academy  will  not 
receive  this  list  and  file  it  away  in  the  archives  (with  a  vote  of  thanks). 
To  make  this  work  of  any  use,  the  list  should  be  published  and,  in  such 
form,  that  it  can  be  added  to,  from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficulties  in  the  perpetuation  of  this 
work  is  the  securing,  each  year,  of  a  complete  list  of  new  available  fel- 
lows. To  this  end,  such  of  our  fellows  as  are  members  of  the  faculties  of 
medical  colleges  can  lend  us  the  most  valuable  aid.  Their  assistance 
must  be  invoked  and,  in  many  instances,  that  of  secretaries  of  faculties 
of  both  literary  and  medical  colleges.     In  this  way,  a  fair  knowledge 

1  Presented  to  the  Academy  at  ita  meeting,  in  Milwaukee,  June  3, 1893. 
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should  be  secured  of  new  additions  to  the  number  of  those  eligible  to  our 
fellowship. 

The  following  up  of  this  work  is  urgently  commended  to  future  com- 
mittees. When  the  lists  are  published,  they  can  be  arranged  both  alpha- 
betically and  by  states,  if  desired,  or  by  colleges,  if  that  be  deemed 
preferable. 

If  the  purposes  of  the  Academy  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  aims  of  its 
work  reached,  it  will  be,  to  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the  fidelity  and 
energy  of  future  committees  on  Eligible  Fellows.  It  is  all  important 
that  the  field  from  which  we  have  to  draw,  be  as  accurately  known  as 
possible  and  that  the  work  and  interests  of  the  Academy  be,  each  year, 
judiciously  and  attractively  presented  to  such  part  of  the  field  as  bids 
fair  to  yield  the  best  harvest  for  each  particular  year.  How  best  to  pre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Academy  to  those  outside  our  number  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  future  com- 
mittees. It  may  or  may  not  be  by  means  of  the  Bui«i«btin.  A  vigorous 
and  forcible  appeal  sent  direct  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  reach  might 
possibly  involve  greater  expense  but  also  secure,  possibly,  greater  at- 
tention, in  this  day  and  age  of  numerous  publications,  so  many  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  consigned,  without  reading,  to  the  waste-basket. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  we  leave  as  a  legacy  to  our  successors. 

The  evidence  of  our  work,  too,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  them,  earnest- 
ly entreating  that  they  will  see  that  it  is  early  published  in  fitting  form. 

To  them  also  we  have  the  responsibility  for  much  of  the  future  success 
of  the  Academy. 

Some  work  we  must  leave  to  them,  which  this  Committee  has  been 
unable  to  do,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  labor,  to  which  we  became 
heir.  It  was  referred  to  this  Committee  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
professors  and  instructors  in  medical  colleges  were  college  graduates  and 
actually  Fellows  of  the  Academy  or  eligible  to  its  fellowship.  This  we 
must  leave  to  our  successors. 

Our  work  has  dealt  only  with  American  literary  institutions.  Appro- 
priate means  should  be  devised  and  applied  for  ascertaining  information 
with  reference  to  American  graduates  of  European  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. We  thus,  in  turn,  can  leave  to  our  successors  a  goodly  inheritance 
asking  that  the  value  of  our  work  may  tie  assured  by  its  publication  and 
faithful  perpetuation. 


SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

The  April  number  will  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting  of  the  Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners,  together  with  the  papers  read  at  that  meeting.  If 
any  one  should  desire  extra  copies  of  this  number  please  notify 
the  secretary  (of  the  Academy)  by  not  later  than  the  tenth  of 
March,  to  enable  him  to  have  a  sufficient  number  printed.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  Bulletin  if  both  the  Conference 
and  College  Association  could  arrange  to  have  the  discussions  of 
the  papers  fully  reported.  Only  by  the  fullest  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions can  the  greatest  benefit  be  given  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  attend. 


The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  an  additional  member  of  the  council ;  Dr.  Justin  E.  Emer- 
son, of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eligible  Fellows ; 
Drs.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  Alfred  King,  and  John  F.  Thompson,  all  of 
Portland,  Me.,  as  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  program  committee  will  include  the  president 
and  secretary,  and  it  is  hoped  to  announce  the  outline  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  not  betraying  any  secret 
when  the  secretary  announces  that  Dr.  Gould  is  developing  a 
program  that  promises  a  meeting  of  rare  interest  and  positive 
worth. 


Much  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  oration  of  Dr.  Banks  is 
lost  by  its  attempted  condensation  at  our  hands.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  printed  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  and  with  the  hope  that  many  will  look  up  and  read 
the  entire  paper. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

[The  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Herdman  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Holmes* 
paper  should  have  followed  that  paper  on  page  3S9  of  the  present  series 
of  the  Bulletin,  but  they  were  not  received  in  time  for  publication  in 
the  December  number.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  suggest  that  the 
discussion  of  any  of  the  papers  appearing  in  the  Bulletin  can  be 
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continued  with  profit  in  its  pages  by  those  who  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  paper  when  read.  Most  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented are  of  vital  importance,  and  growth  to  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment can  best  be  attained  'by  a  full  and  free  discussion.  The  * 'other 
side**  will  always  be  accorded  a  respectful  hearing.    Secretary  A.  M.  A.] 

Remarks  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hbrdman,  of  thb  Mbdical  Dbpartmbmt  op 

THB  UNIVBRSITY  OP  MICHIGAN,  ON  THE  PAPER   RBAD   BY    £.    I^.   HOLMBS, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  Before  the  American  Coli«bge  Association,  at  Mil- 
waukee.— I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  listening  to  the  admirable 
suggestions  in  Dr.  Holmes'  paper,  the  more  so  since  many  of  them  have 
been  in  practical  operation  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  for  two  years  past.  We  have  established 
in  connection  with  our  clinical  work  at  the  University  Hospital  what  we 
have  chosen  to  designate  *'  Demonstration  Courses.*'  Bach  clinical  pro- 
fessor has  an  assistant  called  a  "  demonstrator,**  whose  duty  it  is  to  drill 
junior  students  in  the  technique  of  diagnosis  of  that  class  of  cases  which 
are  referred  to  the  professor  in  charge  for  examination  and  treatment. 
The  demonstrator  attached  to  the  chair  of  surgery  drills  the  section  of 
the  class  which  he  has  in  charge  in  surgical  anatomy,  the  ligaturing  of 
arteries,  intestinal  anastomosis  after  excision,  bandaging,  the  application 
of  splints,  antiseptic  dressings  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  diagnosis  of 
fractures,  dislocations,  abscesses,  etc.  The  demonstrator  attached  to  the 
chair  of  ophthalmology  drills  sections  of  the  junior  class  in  a  like  man- 
ner in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  both  by  means  of  models  devised 
for  this  purpose,  and  by  the  examination  of  the  normal  and  the  abnormal 
eye.  Other  students  and  patients  are  used  as  subjects  for  this  purpose. 
The  demonstrator  attached  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine  drills 
the  students  under  his  charge  in  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  vari- 
ous viscera  and  the  essentials  of  symptomatology.  So,  likewise,  the 
demonstrator  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  carries  the  students 
over  the  entire  range  of  nerve  distribution  and  the  tests  applicable  to  the 
general  and  special  sensibilities,  motor  reactions,  etc.,  and  instructs  them 
practically  in  the  matter  of  electric  diagnosis  and  the  application  of  the 
electric  current  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  nervous  disorder. 
We  have  already  found  that  such  courses  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  students  so  that  by  the  middle  of  their  senior  year  they  have  be- 
come very  fair  diagnosticians.  This  efficiency  is  tested  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  practise  their  skill  in  the  clinic  when  new  cases  are 
presented  for  examination.  I  can,  therefore,  strongly  endorse  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  hope  that  this  method  of  teaching  will 
soon  become  customary  in  all  of  our  medical  schools.  Wherever  a  sub- 
ject is  taught  that  has  reference  to  the  doing  of  a  thing  the  student  is 
best  taught  that  subject  by  being  required  to  do  it  himself.  Our  labora- 
tory teaching,  which  is  becoming  so  universal  in  medical  instruction,  has 
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already  demonstrated  the  superior  advantages  of  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  clinical  teaching  in  order  to  accomplish  its  best  results,  must 
follow  in  the  same  line. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  MEDICAL 

EXAMINERS. 

Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  appointed  under  the 
law  passed  May,  1893,  the  following  State  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners : 

From  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Drs.  H.  G.  McCormick,  (JefFerson,  '74),  Williamsport, 
Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  (Univ.  Penn.,  ^79),  Philadelphia,  and  W.  J. 
R.  Kline,  (I/)ng  Island  Col.  Hosp.,  '63),  Greensburg,  for  three 
years.  Drs.  A.  H.  Hulshizer,  (Jefferson,  '74),  Philadelphia, 
and  W.  S.  Foster,  (JefFerson,  *66),  Pittsburg,  for  two  years. 
And  Drs.  J.  E.  Silliman,  (JefFerson,  '74),  Erie,  and  S.  W.  Latta, 
(Univ.  Penna.,  *68),  Philadelphia,  for  one  year. 

From  the  Homeopathic  State  Medical  Society:  Drs.  C.  S. 
Middleton,  (Hahneman,  Phila.,  '62),  Philadelphia,  Hugh  Pit- 
cairn,  (ibid,  *8o),  Harrisburg,  and  Isaac  G.  Smedley,  (ibid,  '80), 
Philadelphia,  for  three  years.  Drs.  Edward  Crancle,  (Hahne- 
man of  N.  Y.,  *75),  Erie,  and  C.  F,  Bingamen,  (Hahneman, 
Phila.,  *7i),  Pittsburg,  for  two  years.  And  Drs.  Augustus 
Komdoerfer,  (ibid,  '68),  Philadelphia,  and  J.  E.  Cooper,  (ibid, 
'53),  Allegheny  City,  for  one  year. 

From  the  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society :  Drs.  H.  Yeagley, 
(N.  Y.  Reformed  Medical  Col.,  *47),  Lancaster,  Augustus 
Niles,*  Wellsboro,  and  L.  P.  O'Neale,  (Washington  Univ.  Med. 
Col.,  Baltimore.  '65),  Mechanicsburg,  for  three  years.  Drs.  H. 
B.  Piper,  (Phila.  Univ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  *66),  Tyrone,  and 
J.  R.  Borland,  (ibid,  '65),  Franklin,  for  two  years.  And  Drs. 
W.  H.  Blake,  (Eclectic  Med.  Col.  of  Pa.,  ^70),  Philadelphia, 
and  A.  B.  Woodward,  (also*  in  Polk's),  Tunkhannock,  for  one 
year. 

1  Neither  Keil's  nor  Polk's  Directory  give  the  name  of  a  Dr.  Niles  at  Wellsboro 
Polk's  XMrectory  gives  three  "A.  Niles"  in.Pennsylvania,  but  each  arc*  ("no  report  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  inquiry  regarding  graduation.")  Tioga  County,  the  County  of  Wells- 
boro  made  no  returns  of  its  registered  physicians  for  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1888;  for  these  reasons  no  information  can  be  given. 
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These  tx>ards  are  to  meet  and  organize  in  Harrisburg  on  Tues- 
day. April  3,  1894. 

CONDENSATIONS. 

Dr.  William  Mitchell  Banks,  professor  of  anatomy,  Univer- 
sity College,  Liverpool,  selected  as  his  subject  for  the  annual 
oration  before  the  Medical  Society  of  I/)ndon,  ''The  Relations 
Between  our  Profession  and  the  World  of  Letters.*** 

The  study  and  practice  of  medicine  are  not  of  the  nature  to 
attract  men  to  the  field  of  literature.  It  is  too  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  study  to  permit  a  poetic  fancy  free  to  dazzle  and  divert  our 
sober  reason.  And,  in  the  practice,  sickness,  pain,  grief,  misery, 
and  death  confront  us ;  so  many  things  that  are  sad  and  repulsive 
that  we  have  to  string  up  all  our  inner  man  to  battle  against 
them.  It  is  often  no  easy  task  for  the  medical  man  to  maintain 
that  amount  of  cheerfulness  without  which  his  own  life  would 
be  wretched,  and  without  which  his  patients  would  be  bereft 
alike  of  hope  and  comfort.  The  temperament  so  engendered  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  direct  a  man*s  mental  footsteps  to  poetry 
or  fiction ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  greater  number  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  began  life  as  physicians  than  those  who 
started  in  the  law  or  theology.  Thus  Goldsmith,  Akenside,  Sir 
Samuel  Garth,  Crabbe,  or,  among  prose  writers,  SmoUet,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  John  Locke  may  be  mentioned. 

In  Scholarship,  some  of  the  former  giants  were  physicians. 
Linacre,  the  first  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  its 
founder,  read  Aristotle  and  Galen  in  the  original  and  taught 
Greek  at  Oxford.  Radcliffe  Library  and  Caius  College  were 
built  by  doctors. 

Coming  down  to  the  present,  the  enormous  amount  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  necessary  to  the  practitioner  prevents  him 
rivalling  these  worthies  of  the  past ;  notwithstanding,  have  we 
not  been  neglecting  too  much  general  learning  and  varied  knowl- 
edge, (apart  from  things  medical)  which  should  be  understood 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  members  of  a  **  liberal**  profession? 
While  the  individual  medical  man  is  more  deeply  versed  in  pro- 
fessional knowledge  than  ever  before,  the  accomplishments,  the 

X  London  Lanut^  May  6,  i9g3. 
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mental  culture,  and  the  extent  of  reading  of  our  profession  as  a 
body  are  far  from  ideal,  and  three  things  conspire  to  bring  this 
about,  a.  The  defective  school  training  of  the  boys  destined 
for  physicians,  b.  The  period  of  professional  study  is  so  exact- 
ing on  the  time  and  brains  of  the  student  that  he  has  no  time  for 
general  reading  and  loses  his  taste  for  it.  c.  The  exactive  and 
exhaustive  nature  of  our  calling. 

First :  The  inferior  school  training.     This  especially  exists  in 
England.     The  youths  who  elect  to  join  our  profession  are  from 
the  middle  class  of  society.     A  great  proportion  of  them  receive 
their  preparatory  education  from  the  private  day  schools  of  their 
towns,  and  in  none  of  the  schools  is  the  teaching  apt  to  be  so 
bad  as  in  this  class  of  schools.     The  truth  is  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  middle  class  boy  has  not  even  the  guarantee  for 
good  teaching  that  the  school-board  boy  has.     I  often  ask  a  new 
dresser  to  read  a  report  of  his  case  and  at  the  end  of  it  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  **Sir,  5'our  production  is  on  a  par  with  the  letter 
of  the  cook  to  her  intimate  friend,  which  winds  up  with  *  this 
cums  hopping.*"      In  truth,  to  that  young  gentleman,  gram- 
mar, capital  letters  and  stops  are   of   no   more   moment  than 
vowels  to  an  etymologist.     The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher,  and 
then  with  the  examiner.     There  are  certain  university  entrance 
examinations  in  arts  for  medical  students  which  exact  a  good 
amount  of  knowledge  from  the  candidates ;  but,  possessing,  as  I 
do,  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  I  maintain 
that  with  regard  to  the  examinations  for  the  licensing  colleges 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  students  rubbed  through  their  sieve 
who  ought  to  have  been  caught  and  retained  on  the  way.     The 
General  Medical  Council,   in  exacting    a  five  years*  medical 
course,  has  done  a  remarkable  thing  for  the  advancement  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  details  for  the  curriculum  will 
soon  shape  themselves  properly.     The  chief  concern  now  should 
be  the  character  of  the  entrance  examination. 

The  undue  prominence  given  to  athletics  is  also  telling  seri- 
ously upon  the  sound  education  of  our  boys.  I  have  always  been 
a  lover  of  sport  and  exercise,  but  I  object  to  a  boy  being  en- 
couraged to  regard  the  life  of  a  mere  athlete  as  the  highest  to 
which  a  human  being  with  an  intellect  can  aspire.     Now-a- 
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days  thews  and  sinews  seem  to  be  objects  of  admiration,  here, 
brains  are  out  of  fashion.  As  to  what  should  a  school  boy- 
learn  ?  my  own  experience  teaches  me  to  express  it  in  a  seeming 
paradox,  viz.:  **That  if  a  boy  destined  for  a  profession  were  to 
be  taught  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  till  he 
was  eleven,  and  after  that  nothing  but  Greek  and  Latin  and 
mathematics  till  he  was  eighteen,  at  fifty  that  boy  would  turn 
out  a  more  widely  cultured,  and  better  read  man  than  if  in  his 
early  years  he  had  been  stuffed  with  geography,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  two-penn}^  half -penny  fragments  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  which  constitute  school  science/' 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  second  condition.  During  the  period 
of  medical  study  there  is  no  possibility  for  him  to  keep  up  his 
general  reading,  the  professional  subjects  require  all  one*s  time. 
And,  unless  there  be  some  stimulus  at  the  end  of  that  period,  all 
desire  for  general  reading  will  have  ceased,  when  the  duties  of 
active  practice  are  entered  upon. 

And  this  leads  to  the  third  point.  The  argument  that  the 
practitioner  jaded  and  exhausted  by  the  day's  work  has  neither 
bodily  nor  mental  strength  to  sit  down  and  read.  While  this 
may  be  true  for  professional  reading,  if  he  but  love  good  books, 
he  will  find  in  them  rest  and  comfort  that  he  can  get  from  noth- 
ing else.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  medical  man  to  carry  on  sys- 
tematic general  reading  is  shown  by  the  lives  of  those  men  who 
are  our  acknowledged  leaders.  Every  one  is  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  knowing  many  things  outside  of  their  own  special 
craft.  No  one  will  claim  that  they  are  less  busy,  or  have  had  a 
less  laborious  life  than  the  rest  of  us.  *  *  Every  wise  man  feels  in 
his  heart  that,  if  he  lives  sufficiently  long,  a  time  will  come 
when  ambitious  toil  and  money  getting  labor  will  cease  to  sat- 
isfy. He  recognizes  early  the  fact  that  in  order  to  enjoy  his  old 
age  he  must  not  only  have  well-lined  pockets,  but  a  well-stored 
brain ;  for  the  Frenchman  La  Bruyfere  was  right  when  he  said 
that  man  too  often  employs  the  gfeater  part  of  his  life  only  to 
make  the  remainder  miserable." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  always  tried  to  make  us  look  upon  our 
books  as  our  friends,  and  indeed  they  are,  and  like  our  asso- 
ciates, can  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse ;  you  will  look  in  vain 
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for  the  book-case  of  that  man  who  elects  to  associate  exclusively 
with  trashy  novels  and  cheap  magazines.  Our  profession  has 
advanced  with  wonderful  strides  and  no  longer  is  it  the  scoff  of 
every  would-be  wit  or  poetaster.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  Man- 
chester, in  1872,  indicates  the  present  position  of  the  profession, 
when  he  said:  **In  my  mind  the  great  social  question  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  statesmen  is  the  health  of  the 
people,  for  it  refers  to  all  those  subjects  which,  if  properly  treated, 
may  advance  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  A  very  g^eat 
man  and  a  very  great  scholar,  two  or  three-hundred  years  ago,  said 
that  he  always  thought  that  in  the  Vulgate  that  wise  and  witty 
King  of  Israel,  when  he  said  Vaniias  vantiaium,  omnia  vanitaSy 
should  really  have  said  Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  saniias.  I  am 
sure  that,  had  King  Solomon  said  that,  he  could  not  have  said  a 
wiser  thing.'  *  And,  if  medicine  is  then  to  occupy  a  more  promi- 
nent position  than  she  has,  is  it  not  incumbent  that  we  should  be 
something  more  than  mere  prescribers  of  physic  and  healers  of 
wounds.  I  am  quite  certain  that  a  teacher  who  knows  nothing 
but  the  details  of  that  section  of  the  healing  art  which  he  prac- 
tises never  has  the  influence  over  his  students  that  a  man  of 
general  culture  and  catholic  reading  possesses. 

By  mere  virtue  of  our  profession  we  do  not  rank  socially  with 
other  professions.  The  most  callow  curate  with  his  Oxford  B. 
A.,  the  youngest  sub-lieutenant  of  a  marching  regiment  or  a 
gunboat  who  wears  her  majesty's  uniform,  by  mere  virtue  of  his 
cloth  is  taken  into  any  drawing-room  in  the  land.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  medical  man.  His  profes- 
sion alone  will  not  take  him  anywhere.  He  has  to  make  his 
social  position  for  himself.  Hence  an  additional  reason  why  our 
whole  profession,  down  to  the  youngest  graduate,  should  be  men 
of  such  good  general  culture  that  their  company  should  be  wel- 
comed not  merely  by  the  rich  (for  of  these  I  make  little  account) 
but  by  all  those  whose  well-trained  minds,  whose  liberal  ideas 
and  whose  refined  manners  constitute  them  the  true  society  of 
our  country. 
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The  evolution  of  the  modem  medical  examining  board  must 
now  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  our  present  medical  edu- 
cational system.  It  comes  like  all  other  reformatory  measures 
for  the  correction  of  grave  abuses,  the  perpetuation  of  which 
would  tend  to  damage  the  cause  of  science  and  obstruct  the 
progress  of  enlightenment. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  but  nevertheless  true  that  we  find  in  our 
advanced  state  of  medical  science  and  enlightened  civilization 
that  our  profession  is  rather  losing  in  that  high-toned  character 
of  former  days.  That  it  is  being  filled  with  a  low  type  of  men, 
badly  educated ;  and  that  there  are  a  large  percentage  of  ignor- 
ant and  illiterate  men  who  seek  the  profession  to  use  it  as  a  com- 
mon trade  for  the  pecuniary  profit  it  brings  them.  Then  again 
at  no  period  of  our  history  has  arrant  and  unblushing  quackery 
been  bolder  or  more  flourishing.  This  surely  should  not  be  a 
legitimate  effect  resulting  from  modem  civilization.  Is  it  a  con- 
dition alone  confined  to  our  own  country  and  due  to  our  peculiar 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions? 

It  is  eminently  true  that  our  educational  system  differs  radi- 

l  Read  at  the  annual  Conference  of  State  Medical  Bzamining  and  I«icensing  Boards, 
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cally  and  absolutely  from  that  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  where  all  the  safeguards  possible  are  thrown  around  the 
medical  educational  system  by  government,  by  society  and  relig- 
ion. These  are  powerful  restraints  on  unlicensed  abuse  and 
protection  against  temptation  to  wrong. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  compulsory  restraints  and 
the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open  for  those  who  conduct  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to  do  wrong  and  commit  abuse.  The  foun- 
tain-head of  our  system  of  medical  education  is  the  medical 
college.  This  institution  is  largely  the  true  source  from  which 
all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  our  system  of  education  flows.  The 
college  has  it  in  its  power  either  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical 
education  or  to  degrade  it.  If  the  college  is  conducted  on  high- 
toned,  honorable  principles  and  according  to  scientific  methods^ 
then  those  who  are  educated  in  such  institutions  must  be  well- 
qualified  and  of  high-toned  character.  High-toned  institutions 
make  high-toned  pupils.  Either  for  the  perfection  of  medical 
education  or  its  defects  the  college  must  be  held  responsible.  If 
our  country  is  being  flooded  with  ignorant,  unqualified  men  and 
our  people  placed  at  the  mercy  of  such,  it  is  the  fault  alone  of 
our  medical  colleges  and  they  alone  are  accountable  for  the  act. 

There  are  now  in  our  country  nearly  one  hundred  medical  col- 
leges which  are  turning  out  between  three  and  four  thousand 
graduates  annually ;  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  whom  are 
steeped  in  profound  ignorance  and  when  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
fair,  honest  examination  are  found  utterly  unqualified  and  unfit 
for  the  practice  of  medicine.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  in  the 
past  few  years  been  on  the  rapid  increase  in  our  country  and  is 
tending  with  tremendous  effect  to  degrade  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine to  the  level  of  a  common  trade.  But  few  of  our  medical  col- 
leges took  any  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  these  demoralizing 
practices,  and  these  few  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  correct  them. 

The  competition  between  rival  medical  colleges  had  become 
sharp,  active,  even  reckless  and  desperate  for  patronage.  It  is 
but  too  true  that  the  college,  which  can  at  the  end  of  the  course 
exhibit  the  largest  number  of  graduates  in  the  briefest  possible 
time,  is  the  most  popular  institution  with  the  medical  student. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  limited  number  of  schools  in  our  country 
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which  have  ever  placed  themselves  upon  a  high  and  honorable 
plane  and  have  nobly  stemmed  the  tide  of  corrupting  influences. 

The  unbridled  tendency  of  the  times  seems  to  be  to  degrade  the 
profession  of  medicine  with  all  its  grand  and  glorious  history  of 
the  past  and  all  the  advantages  of  modem  science.  These 
great  and  dangerous  evils  of  the  times,  destructive  of  all 
that  is  good,  high-toned  and  elevating  in  our  profession, 
had  to  be  met  and  grappled  with  now  or  it  would  very 
soon  be  too  late.  How  to  meet  and  crush  them  out  effectu- 
ally and  for  the  future,  with  those  who  are  interested  in 
an  undefiled  medical  profession,  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour 
and  the  times.  The  Government,  general  and  state,  the  moral 
influences  of  the  country,  and  public  opinion  appeared  to  be 
powerless  to  correct  these  evils  that  were  growing  in  strength  and 
power  daily.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  has  degraded  the 
honorable  standing  of  our  profession  in  all  enlightened  countries 
that  gave  rise  to  the  evolution  of  the  modem  medical  examining 
board.  It  cothes  at  the  demand  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
as  a  reformatory  remedy  for  abuses  that  must  be  corrected,  for 
the  salvation  of  professional  purity  and  honor.  It  appears  to  be 
the  only  agent  in  our  country  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  The 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  thoroughly  equipped,  syste- 
matic and  wisely  conducted  examining  board  are  of  an  herculean 
character,  but,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  evidences  are 
unmistakable  that  it  is  gradually  and  surely  undermining  the  cor- 
rupting influences  that  are  degrading  the  profession  of  medicine. 

The  evolution  of  the  medical  examining  board  must  effect 
great  and  important  changes  in  our  system  of  medical  education, 
in  elevating  the  tone  and  enlightenment  of  the  profession.  It 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  medical  progress  and  indicates  a 
healthier,  better,  and  higher  standard  of  professional  character 
and  education  in  future. 

In  the  great  and  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  all  edu- 
cational institutions  are  as  a  rule  under  Government  control  and 
support,  or  sustained  by  ample  endowment.  Under  such  a 
system  there  can  be  no  temptation  to  abuse,  for  personal  pur- 
poses, the  privileges  of  those  who  conduct  these  institutions. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  our  system  of  medical 
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education,  with  the  rare  exception  of  a  limited  number  of  en- 
dowed institutions,  is  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  Here  a  few 
medical  men  in  any  city  or  town  can  unite,  obtain  a  charter  and 
establish  a  medical  college  for  personal  profit  or  aggrandizement, 
that  is  responsible  to  no  power  on  earth.  In  our  medical  educa- 
tional system  of  the  present  there  are  three  important  defects  that 
must  enlist  the  earnest  attention  and  consideration  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  medicine.  One  is  the  old  traditional, 
brief,  insufficient  collegiate  course  of  two  years.  The  second  is 
the  incomplete  and  inadequate  methods  of  teaching  medicine ; 
and  the  third  is  the  low  grade  of  requirement  from  candidates  for 
graduation  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  our  colleges.  We  must 
be  made  to  learn  the  vital  fact  that  medical  colleges  are  not  de- 
signed to  be  used  simply  as  paying  institutions  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  those  who  conduct  them  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity, 
honor  and  enlightenment  of  our  profession.  I  believe  that  these 
three  serious  errors  and  defects  in  our  American  system  of  med- 
ical education  can  be  corrected  by  a  wise,  judicious,  honest  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  the  medical  examining  board.  If 
that  cannot  accomplish  the  object  then  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
future. 

We  already  observe  manifest  indications  that  the  examining 
board  is  forcing  the  low  grade  colleges,  which  for  purposes  of 
profit  are  turning  loose  hundreds  of  uneducated,  ignorant  men 
upon  the  community,  to  be  more  careful  in  their  methods,  to  an 
extension  of  the  collegiate  course,  to  a  more  thorough  system  of 
teaching  and  a  higher  grade  of  requirement.  This  is  all  that  we 
can  ask  and  all  that  we  can  hope  for.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
professional  progress  and  improvement,  and  that  power  which  is 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Examining 
Board  now  for  about  nine  years  since  its  organization,  and  have 
watched  with  much  interest  the  qualifications  of  candidates  at 
the  different  annual  examinations.  At  one  period  of  our  exist- 
ence the  average  grade  of  standing  was  exceedingly  low  and  the 
proportion  of  rejections  very  large,  amounting  to  about  forty  per 
cent.  I  believe  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Board  they  did  not 
exceed  one-fifth. 
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This  indicates  a  marked  and  most  gratifying  improvement  in 
educational  progress,  and  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  gratification 
to  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  to  feel  that  our  labors  are 
exerting  an  influence  for  good  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education.  So  low  has  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
American  medical  college  fallen  abroad  and  so  low  the  estimate 
placed  on  the  American  diploma,  that  as  it  stands  at  present  it 
really  amounts  to  a  reproach  to  its  possessor.  This  is  truly  a 
sad  and  humiliating  reflection  to  our  profession  and  indeed  should 
be  to  every  American  citizen.  To  correct  this  unfortunate,  but 
deeply  rooted  state  of  affairs  will  require  years  of  patient  labor. 
Yet  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  work  will  eventually  be  accom- 
plished and  that  the  standing  and  character  of  the  American  pro- 
fession of  medicine  will  be  elevated  to  a  plane  as  high  as  that  df 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and  that  the  American  diploma, 
like  the  gold  eagle  of  our  country,  will  hold  good  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  the  past  few  years  we  can  see  the  silent 
beginning  of  the  great  movement  to  establish  medical  education 
on  a  firmer,  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  basis.  For 
generations  the  two  years*  course  was  the  established  custom  of 
our  colleges.  Now  we  begin  to  observe  the  leaven  at  work. 
Here  and  there  throughout  our  country  we  see  the  time-honored 
old  medical  institutions  throwing  off  old  time-worn  shackels  and 
falling  into  the  line  of  progress  by  adopting  the  three  and  four 
years'  course  of  collegiate  education.  They  cannot  resist,  the 
powerful  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age.  If  the  inferior  and  low  grade  medical  colleges 
refuse  to  come  into  measures  we  can  either  force  them  or  drive 
them  out  of  existence.  Fifty  or  sixty  yeats  ago,  when  medical 
education  was  exceedingly  simple  and  on  a  very  limited  scale 
and  when  medical  ideas  and  opinions  were  in  an  obscure  and 
chaotic  state,  a  two  years'  course  of  study  was  probably  ample 
at  that  remote  period  for  all  practical  purposes.  Now  the  aspect 
of  affairs  is  totally  changed.  We  have  a  professional  literature 
and  a  voluminous  mass  of  scientific  facts  and  knowledge  that 
scarcely  any  single  human  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  or 
grasping.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  as  our  knowledge 
increases  and  our  science  expands  the  course  of  medical  education 
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must  grow  longer  and  more  thorough.  The  method  of  teaching 
in  our  institutions  must  be  accommodated  to  the  demands  of 
increasing  and  progressive  knowledge.  It  must  and  will  come 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  enlightenment  and  civilization. 

With  the  new  and  important  discoveries  constantly  crowding 
medical  science  with  its  rapid  growth  and  expansion  and  its  vast 
complications,  our  profession  has  lost  forever  the  simplicity  of 
former  generations  and  now  demands  a  system  of  education  as 
thorough,  as  complete  as  medical  science  is  extensive  and  vast 
in  proportions. 

In  the  absence  of  Government  control  and  regulation  of,  and 
endowment  support  of  medical  colleges  in  our  country,  the  med- 
ical examining  board  seems  to  be  the  only  means  so  far  devised 
to  act  on  that  careless,  reckless,  and  intentional  degradation  of 
our  medical  educational  system  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
conduct  many  of  our  medical  institutions,  as  a  check  and  balance. 

Probably  no  one  is  so  familiar  with,  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with,  and  so  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  results  of 
this  corrupting  system  of  conducting  our  medical  schools  as  he 
who  has  for  years  been  intimately  associated  with  the  working  of 
our  examining  boards  and  is  in  a  better  position  to  realize  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  ignorance  and  absolute  illiteracy  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  come  with  elaborate  diplomas  in 
their  hands  from  medical  colleges  whose  hundreds  of  graduates 
are  turned  out  annually  for  examination  for  license  to  practise 
medicine. 

But  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this  that  there  should  not 
be  any  conflict,  any  acrimonious  feeling  or  bitterness  between 
the  medical  college  and  examining  board.  They  should  under- 
stand that  they  are  both  engaged  in  the  noble  and  grand  cause 
of  medical  education  and  in  the  effort  to  elevate  its  tone  and 
character,  and  that  rather  there  should  be  a  friendly  co-operation 
in  duty  and  work  between  them.  But  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  medical 
science  and  the  tone  of  our  profession  there  must  be  a  universal 
system  of  thoroughly  organized  medical  examining  boards  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  co-operating  and  acting  in  perfect  unity, 
conducted  on  principles  of  fairness,  justice  and  practical  methods. 
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In  this  way  there  will  not  only  be  uniformity  of  influence  but 
there  will  also  be  concentration  of  power  to  reach  the  remotest 
recesses  of  our  educational  system  and  every  institution  in  our 
country  will  be  brought  under  this  regulating  power. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  beneficent  results  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  and  the  tremendous  influence  for  good  that  it  would  exert 
on  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  the  elevation  of  professional 
character,  refinement  and  civilization. 

We  must  regard  enlightened  medical  science  as  one  of  the 
strong  pillars  of  all  civilization.  You  cannot  degrade  the  high- 
toned  standard  of  the  medical  profession  without  impairing  the 
onward  progress  of  enlightened  civilization.  They  are  insepa- 
rably linked  together  in  destiny.  As  at  present  constituted  the 
examining  boards  of  each  State  are  acting  on  an  independent 
basis. 

Uniformity  of  organization  and  work  is  essential  to  profit 
and  universal  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Conference  of  Medical  Boards  now  in 
session  will  adopt  and  recommend  some  practical  plan  by  which 
this  universal  co-operation  of  the  various  State  boards  may  be 
secured.  We  have  discussed  somewhat  at  length  the  influences 
exerted  by  the  medical  examining  board  on  the  sources  of  med- 
ical education.  Now  it  remains  to  ascertain  what  effects  are 
exerted  on  the  conduct,  the  motives  and  work  of  the  medical 
student.  I  believe  that  as  a  stimulant  to  exertion  and  an  incen- 
tive to  action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  it  will  prove  the  most  potent 
power  in  existence.  In  this  way  it  benefits  both  the  college  and 
the  pupil.  Let  every  student  understand  that  he  cannot  escape 
this  ordeal  after  graduation  and  every  nerve  will  be  strained  to 
attain  perfection  in  his  studies. 

In  conclusion,  every  year  as  my  experience  grows  and  ripens, 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  modem  medical  examining  board  is 
doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medical 
education  and  the  tone  of  professional  character,  and  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  will  be  made  to  recognize  these 
facts  and  will  be  willing'  to  extend  to  it  and  its  work  a  hearty 
and  cordial  God  speed. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  STATE  MEDICAL  EXAMIN- 

ING  AND  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

III.   THE  ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES  OF  SEPARATE 

BOARDS  REPRESENTING  THE  DIFFERENT 

SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICE.' 

By  William  WA&Rsif  Potter,  M.  D.,  Examikbe  iir  Obstetrics,  New  York 
State  Medical  Bxamikiiio  Ain>  Licensino  Board,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  third  sub-division  under  the  first  general  head  appointed 
for  discussion  on  this  occasion,  namely  (III)  *'The  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Separate  Boards  Representing  the  Different 
Schools  of  Practice/'  is  one  that  possesses  much  interest  and 
considerable  importance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  so-called 
schools  of  medicine  are  claiming  legal  recognition  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  for  some  years  past  in  many  of  the 
older  commonwealths  at  least  three  distinct  systems  of  medicine 
have  been  recognized  by  law. 

In  this  paper  let  it  be  understood  that  the  word  ** system"  or 
*' school"  is  used  in  its  popular  sense  only,  and  not  with  regard 
to  its  technical  meaning.  This  explanation  is  made  to  avoid 
misapprehension,  for  I  think  most  educated  physicians  are  gradu- 
ally coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  reality  there  is  but  one 
S3'stem  or  school  of  medicine,  though  there  may  be  many  and 
divers  views  in  regard  to  the  application  of  drugs  and  their  dosage 
to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  schools,  then,  that  are  usually  recognized  by  law  in  most 
of  the  States  are  the  **  Regular,"  the  **  Homeopathic,"  and  the 
*  *  Eclectic."  These  several  systems  are  always  able  to  command 
a  greater  or  less  numerical  following,  and  consequently  the  State 
Legislatures  are  almost  sure  to  have  among  their  members 
friends  of  each  sufficiently  influential  to  command  a  hearing,  or  to 
prevent  action  on  any  measure  to  which  they  may  be  opposed. 
Hence,  whenever  a  bill  is  presented  looking  to  the  organization 
of  a  state  medical  examining  and  licensing  board,  the  question 
that  always  confronts  the  movers  of  such  a  reform  is,  *'  Shall  the 
bill  provide  for  a  mixed  board,  and  if  so,  how  shall  the  members 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  schools  ? ' '     This  was  one  of  the 

1  Read  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  State  Medical  Kxa mining  and  Licensing  Boards, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7, 1893. 
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earliest  problems  that  was  presented  for  solution  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  we  were  contesting  this  ground  for  nearly  ten 
years  in  struggling  for  a  state  examiner's  law,  because  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  between  the  several  systems  of  medical 
practice  recognized  by  our  statutes. 

The  first  bill  drawn  up  provided  for  a  board  of  nine  members, 
six  of  whom  were  to  be  **  Regular  practitioners,**  two  **  Homeo- 
pathics,**  and  one  '*  Eclectic.*'  This  bill  placed  the  appointing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  sects,  because  of  alleged  unfair  representation;  and 
because,  further,  they  were  able  to  convince  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ''Regu- 
lars** to  obtain  unfair  advantage  over  their  numerically  weaker 
friends.  A  proposition  was  subsequently  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "  Regulars  **  to  five,  and  a  still  further  proposition  to 
strike  out  all  mention  of  number,  leaving  the  appointing  power 
free  to  select  the  majority  from  whichever  school  it  thought 
best.     Both  these  proffered  compromises  were  rejected. 

Finally,  it  became  apparent  that  New  York  would  never  obtain 
a  law  unless  some  concession  was  made  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  other  schools ;  hence  a  bill  was  framed  creating  three 
separate  medical  examining  and  licensing  boards,  and  placing  the 
appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

In  the  argument  before  the  Legislative  Committees  it  was 
finally  conceded  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  that  it  was  willing  to  have  as  many  boards  as  the 
Legislature  saw  fit  to  create,  provided  only  that  it  would  enforce 
by  statute  a  single  standard.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  methods, 
manner,  and  quality  of  the  examinations  should  be  identical  in 
all  the  boards  and  on  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  princi- 
ples of  medicine, — namely,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology  and  diagnosis,  and 
therapeutics  including  practice  and  materia  medica,  and  that  the 
only  concession  should  be  that  each  board  should  formulate  ques- 
tions in  the  latter  sub-division  according  to  its  ovra  peculiar  or 
special  belief.  This  was  declared  on  all  hands  to  be  acceptable, 
was  enacted  into  law,  and  is  practically  the  condition  under  which 
the  State  Boards  in  New  York  are  operating. 
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In  order  to  discuss  this  question  intelligently  it  has  seemed  to 
me  necessary  to  give  this  introduction,  and  I  have  referred  to  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  the 
three  separate  board  system,  because  I  believe  that  this  law  is 
about  the  best  practical  example  of  that  plan.  Coming  to  the 
main  question  I  will  first  speak  of  its  advantages. 

It  may  be  remarked  just  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  confine  one's 
remarks  entirely  to  the  portion  of  the  subject  that  has  been  kindly 
allotted  to  me  by  the  President,  without  intercurrently  alluding 
to  the  other  sections  under  this  head,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
so  as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  three  board 
system,  and  to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  single  standard,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  general  head  to  supervise  the  details  of  the 
work.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  may  be  regarded  practi- 
cally as  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  of  unifying 
and  standardizing  its  requirements.  By  keeping  the  work  of  the 
several  schools  separated  the  quality  of  their  individual  licenses 
is  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  comparison.  In  this  way  a  stimulus 
is  offered  to  each  to  bring  its  educational  standards,  both  pre- 
liminary and  medical,  up  to  a  common  level.  The  teaching 
faculties  of  each  so-called  system  of  medicine  must  make  haste 
to  prevent  the  graduation  of  any  man  who  will  be  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  standard  adopted  by  the  state  medical  examiners. 

Another  advantage  of  separate  examining  boards  is  that  by 
this  system,  men  who  may  be  personally  distasteful  to  each  other 
by  reason  of  prejudice  or  otherwise,  are  not  brought  in  contact 
at  examinations  nor  are  they  required  to  unite  in  attaching  their 
signatures  to  the  same  license.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
matter,  but  yet  it  is  shown  that  this  system  does  away  with  con- 
siderable friction  in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  and  in  the 
granting  of  the  licenses. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  Question  Committee  is  appointed, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  board  that  meets  as  often 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  selects  a  sufficient  number  of  ques- 
tions from  those  furnished  by  each  examiner  to  carry  on  the 
examinations  for  one  year.     For  instance,  the  director  of  exami- 
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nations  in  the  Regent's  office  calls  upon  each  examiner  to  forward 
sixty  questions  in  his  department.  There  being  three  boards  of 
seven  members  each,  this  makes  a  total  of  1,260  questions  fur- 
nished on  each  call.  Prom  these  the  Question  Committee  selects 
a  group  of  fifteen  questions  for  each  of  the  seven  departments 
provided  by  law  for  the  candidates  to  be  examined  under,  and 
these  questions  are  alike  in  all  departments,  excepting  that  of 
therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica.  In  this  department 
each  board  is  permitted  to  submit  the  questions  which  it  prefers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  way  a  uniform  standard  is 
obtained.  The  applicant  may  strike  out  five  questions,  but  must 
answer  ten  in  the  time  allotted,  viz.,  three  hours  in  each  depart- 
ment. There  are  four  examinations  held  in  the  State  simul- 
taneously,— namely,  in  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo, 
and  at  each  of  these  examinations  an  expert  examiner  from  the 
Regent's  office  superintends  the  work,  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  medical  examiners  to  be  present  unless  they  choose. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  examinations,  which  last  three 
days  and  a  half,  the  papers  are  transmitted  from  the  Regent's 
office  to  each  medical  examiner  who  marks  the  value  opposite 
each  question,  and  gives  the  total  valuation  of  each  paper.  The 
minimum  is  seventy-five,  and  the  maximum  100,  and  if  any  one 
of  the  examiners  values  a  paper  below  seventy-five  the  candidate 

is  rejected.  But  he  can  come  up  again  for  examination  under 
the  law,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  in  the  department  rejected. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  have  not  been  made  apparent 
yet  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  can  conceive  that  the  machin- 
ery is  somewhat  elaborate  and  perhaps  too  complicated  for 
smaller  States.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  these  the  mixed- 
board  plan  would  work  to  the  best  advantage,  but  I  submit  that 
in  States  where  there  is  a  State  university,  governed  by  Regents, 
the  educational  department  of  the  State  ought  to  be  placed  under 
their  administration,  and  thus  kept  out  of  the  political  powers, 
and  free  from  the  dangers  which  would  entail  were  it  committed 
to  their  hands.  This  is  one  of  the  most  decided  advantages  for 
the  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  in  itself  strong 
enough  to  overbalance  almost  all  other  considerations. 

The  law  of   Pennsylvania,   just  now  going  into  operation, 
creates  a  Medical  Council  that  is  to  perform  functions  similar  to 
the  Regents,  and  this  plan  may  prove  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  states.  248  Frankijn  Strbbt. 
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FROM  CHAOS  TOWARDS  COSMOS.' 

CHA1LI.B8  MClNTIKB,  A.M.,  M.D.,  BASTOIf ,  PA. 

Hamlet,  in  Us  conversation  in  the  grave  yard,  suggests  that 
less  noble  clay  than  Caesar's  may  serve,  in  an  emergency,  to 
stop  a  bung-hole.  If  this  opinion  were  not  true  to  life  this  paper 
could  not  have  been  attempted.  A  paper  that  had  been  partially 
promised  for.  this  meeting  could  not  be  prepared  from  stress  of 
other  work ;  the  time  arrived  when  the  program  must  be  issued ; 
there  was  apparently  an  alarming  hiatus  at  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram and  there  was  no  time  for  additional  effort  to  secure  another 
paper.  The  Secretary  had  the  choice  of  issuing  a  scant  program 
for  this  session,  or  of  emulating  Metius  Curtius,  of  the  Roman 
Legend.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  Autumn  of  1 891,  he  had, 
at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  prepared  an  article  on 
Medical  Education  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
Reviews.  The  paper  was  forwarded,  accepted,  but  not  paid  for, 
and  pigeon-holed ;  you  will  not  blame  the  editor  when  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  paper.  It  has  already 
become  antiquated  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and, 
weakling  though  it  is,  the  desire  to  let  the  product  of  his  brain 
find  light  and  an  audience  caused  him  to  magnify  the  present 
need  of  an  additional  paper  on  the  program,  and  permitted  him 
to  yield  his  willing  mind  to  the  seeming  necessities  of  the  case. 
May  you  never  again  give  him  the  opportunity  to  yield  to  a 
similar  temptation. 

With  this  preface,  the  material  gathered  for  the  Review  article, 
although  prepared  for  the  non-medical  reader,  is  presented  with 
very  little  change  to  put  on  record  the  chaos  of  the  past  in  our 
medical  education,  and  the  beginning  of  the  brooding  of  the 
spirit  of  order  over  the  formless  mass,  with  a  brief  supplement- 
ary statement  showing  some  of  the  changes  of  a  later  date  as  an 
earnest  of  the  good  time  coming. 

The  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  is  at  once  a  glory 
and  a  shame  to  our  country.     From  the  time  of  the  first  organ- 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  Meeting,  in  Milwau- 
kee, June  3.  X893. 
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ized  effort  for  the  education  of  medical  students  to  the  present, 
we  have  had  a  fair  proportion  of  our  physicians  the  peers  of  their 
fellows  in  any  land ;  whether  we  compare  them  in  technical  skill 
at  the  bed-side,  in  power  of  observation  and  generalization,  or  in 
general  culture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  and 
are  hosts  of  ''  doctors  "  of  whom  if  we  keep  silent  we  shall  have 
the  more  pleasant  recollections.  It  can  be  said  of  our  system  of 
medical  education  that  it  offers  opportunities  for  any  degree  of 
training.  The  chief  fault  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  product ;  the 
good,  the  indifferent  and  the  bad  are  all  received  with  open  arms, 
their  fees  for  tickets  receipted  with  thanks;  an  opportunity 
given  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medicine  more  or  less  pro- 
found ;  the  semblance  of  an  examination — or  its  reality — closes 
the  course ;  and  the  stream  of  M.D.s  poured  out  equals  in  vol- 
ume the  flood  of  students  received.  This  statement  more  accu- 
rately describes  the  condition  of  affairs  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is 
still  true,  since  an  intending  physician  who  is  not  able  to  pro- 
cure his  diploma  from  one  of  the  stronger  colleges  accepts  it  from 
another  of  a  lower  standard. 

While  great  advances  have  been  made  of  their  own  accord  by 
our  better  equipped  schools,  and  while  the  adoption  of  laws  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  medicine  by  several  of  the  States  has  forced 
a  semblance  of  advance  in  the  requirements  of  all  medical  schools, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  formulate  a  system  of  American  Medical 
Education,  because  of  the  number  of  the  schools  themselves, 
most  of  them  without  any  endowment,  and  some  of  them  deter- 
mined to  secure  students  regardless  of  qualifications ;  and  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  various  States. 

This  complexity  can  be  simplified,  to  a  degree  at  least,  if  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  division  is  made  of  the  subject.  A  clearer 
idea  of  the  whole  can  be  obtained  by  studying  the  details  sepa- 
rately. It  is  proposed  then  to  examine  in  turn  the  preliminary 
requirements,  the  technical  studies,  the  final  tests  andthe  licensure 
to  practise. 

I.   THE  PRELIMINARY   REQUIREMENTS. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  if  there  was  any  thought  of  a  prelimi- 
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nary  requirement  to  enter  upon  a  course  at  a  medical  school,  the 
only  bar  to  entrance  was  a  financial  one :  a  matriculation  fee 
must  be  paid.  In  the  announcement  of  one  of  the  older  and 
larger  medical  schools  for  that  period,  the  following  statement 
is  found  concerning  the  thesis,  one  of  the  requirements  iov  gradu- 
ation ;  *  *  Bad  spelling  in  a  thesis,  or  evidence  of  a  want  of  literary 
culture,  will  preclude  a  candidate  from  examination  for  a 
degree.* '  This  evidence  is  negative  to  be  sure,  but  the  inference 
is  in  accord  with  the  facts  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  spelling  book  before  matricu- 
lation. This  is  all  changed  now,  and  in  most  schools  there  is  a 
preliminary  examination,  or  the  form  of  one. 

It  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  older  practice  that  the  col- 
leges threw  the  responsibility  of  the  preliminary  training  back 
upon  the  preceptor.  For  it  was  uniformly  the  custom,  which 
still  prevails  quite  largely,  for  an  intending  medical  student  to 
begin  his  medical  studies  by  entering  the  office  of  some  physician 
and  reading  with  him  for  a  while,  presumably  at  least  for  a  year, 
before  attending  lectures.  Consequently  matriculating  at  a  med- 
ical school  was  not  entering  upon  professional  studies ;  it  really 
indicated  one-third  advance  toward  completion.  While  some 
preceptors  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a  careful  oversight  in 
this  matter,  usually  the  fact  that  the  youth  desired  to  read  medi- 
cine was  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  acquaintance  with  at  least 
one  of  the  **r's"  and  no  questions  were  asked.  A  sentence 
from  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross 
shows  this  very  clearly :  **  At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  considered 
myself  competent  to  commence  the  study  of  medicine,  and  I 
accordingly  entered  the  office  of  a  country  physician ;  but  he 
afforded  me  no  aid,  and  I  therefore  soon  quit  him  and  tried 
another,  with  no  better  luck.**  In  his  seeking  for  help,  he 
obtained  better  advice,  and  instead  of  continuing  his  medical 
studies  he  went  to  school  and  obtained  a  better  foundation  on 
which  he  afterwards  builded  so  grandly.  With  the  majority  the 
preceptor  was  not  **  quit,'*  and  the  medical  school  made  no  effort 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  preceptor ;  there 
was  no  examination  for  promotion  from  the  office  of  the  preceptor 
to  the  benches  of  the  lecture  room. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  summarize  the  entrance  exami- 
nations, but  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
obligatory  for  all  the  medical  schools  in  that  State — shows  that 
the  requirements  for  entrance  upon  the  medical  course  are  less 
than  the  requirements  thought  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  course 
of  **  undergraduate"  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or 
of  B.  S.;  and  these  schools  are  among  the  more  progressive  and 
thorough,  while  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
has  not  been  able  to  adopt  quite  as  high  a  standard  as  given  in 
some  of  these  catalogues.  This  shows  clearly  that  it  does  not 
require  as  much  training  to  enter  a  medical  school  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  as  it  does  to  enter  the  academic 
department  for  the  Bachelor  Degree.  To  dismiss  the  subject 
with  this  inference  would  give  less  than  half  the  truth.  These 
requirements  for  the  preliminary  examination  are  the  minimum 
required,  accepted  it  is  true,  but  only  because  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  raise  the  standard.  An  attempt  was  made  in  New  York 
to  have  the  preliminary  examination  made  less  difficult,  or  done 
away  with,  because  it  would  prevent  students  proposing  to  settle  in 
other  States  than  New  York  coming  to  the  New  York  schools 
to  study,  and  would  thereby  work  harm  to  these  schools.  While 
a  strong  competition  makes  it  difficult  to  raise  the  minimum 
requirements,  a  great  many  students  are  not  content  with  this 
meager  preparation  and  enter  upon  a  course  of  preparation  of 
more  or  less  thoroughness ;  many  obtaining  a  Bachelor  Degree 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  And  in  this  they 
are  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  teachers  in  the  medical 
schools.  Not  all  the  catalogues  of  medical  schools  give  the 
academic  degrees  of  their  students,  but  out  of  1,041  students 
graduating  either  in  1890  or  1891,  from  eleven  medical  schools 
selected  at  random,  151,  or  14.5  per  cent.,  are  credited  with  an 
academic  degree ;  while  this  is  probably  above  the  average,  it 
shows  that  a  goodly  aggregate  of  our  medical  students  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  preliminary  training. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  more 
thorough  preliminary  training  in  the  very  near  future  than  has 
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been  required  in  the  past.  The  most  marked  indication  of  this 
is  the  circular  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois,  of  June  6, 
1 891,  o£Fering  a  premium  to  medical  students  who  will  pursue  a 
certain  course,  offered  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  colleges, 
and  known  as  the  Medical  Preparatory,  or  the  Course  in  Biology. 
The  Board  accepts  this  as  an  equivalent  for  two  years  of  the  four 
that  it  requires  for  the  study  of  medicine  by  those  intending  to 
practise  in  their  State.  Whether  or  not  the  course  outlined  is 
the  ideal  preparatory  course  cannot  be  discussed  here ;  it  certainly 
is  an  advance  on  the  present  standard. 

II.   THE  TECHNICAI.  STUDIES. 

The  varied  character  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  can  be  shown  by  quoting  a  few  statistics  from  the  last 
Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health\  At  the  compila- 
tion of  this  report  there  were  124  medical  schools  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  iii  in  the  United  States, 
thirteen  in  Canada — the  report  also  includes  an  account  of 
ninety-six  others  now  extinct.  Of  these,  sixty-six  require  *  *attend- 
ance  on  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures  as  a  condition  of  grad- 
uation.'* In  other  words,  there  are  fifty-eight  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  willing  to  graduate  their  pupils  after  a  not 
more  than  two  years'  course.  Since  the  first  college  that  insisted 
upon  a  minimum  of  three  courses — the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege— did  not  take  such  action  until  1868,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
thanksgiving  to-day  that  so  few  colleges  cling  to  the  older  method. 

Of  these  short  time  schools,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  afford  opportunities  for  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
make  few  or  no  requirements  that  use  shall  be  made  of  these 
opportunities.  All  American  bred  physicians  graduating  before 
1 87 1  must  have  been  students  in  a  two-year,  non-graded  school » 
although  many  of  them  spent  three  years  in  a  quasi  graded 
course.  The  minimum  requirements  in  successfully  pursuing  a 
course  of  this  kind  are  to  purchase  the  necessary  tickets,  a  note 
book  and,  possibly,  a  pocket  dictionary ;  to  gather  in  the  morning 
lecture  room  early  enough  to  talk  **shop*'  with  one's  fellow- 

1  Medical  Education,  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Practice  of  Med- 
icine in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  17^x891,  by  J.  H.  Ranch,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  111.,  1891. 
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students  for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  to  rush,  with  a  shout,  at  the 
close  of  one  lecture  into  another  lecture  room,  scurry  down  over 
the  seats  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  occupy  a  front  place — ^to  be 
seen  by  the  professor:  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  **quiz"  day, 
then  it  is  prudent  to  demean  one's  self  more  modestly.  The 
note  book  is  filled  with  various  suggestions  from  the  lectures, 
chiefly  with  copies  of  prescriptions  for  future  use  in  active  prac- 
tice. The  attendance  should  be  with  regularity  enough  to  enable 
the  lecturer  to  become  so  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
student  that  they  will  appear  familiar  when  examination  day 
arrives.  Quite  possibly  a  **part "  must  be  dissected.  And  this 
is  all.  The  maximum  amount  of  study  includes  * '  quiz  classes, ' ' 
private  courses,  etc.,  offered  as  essential  adjuncts  to  the  college, 
but  not  required,  and  yielding  as  excellent  results  as  those 
courses  requiring  more. 

The  three  years*  course  requires  much  that  was  merely  offered 
in  the  other  plan  and  the  course  is  graded,  i,  e.,  while  in  the  two 
years*  course  the  lectures  are  given  to  the  entire  body  of  students, 
new  matriculant  and  candidate  for  a  degree  sitting  side  by  side 
through  the  entire  term,  the  classes  are  divided  by  the  years 
with  certain  topics  for  each  year  in  the  longer  course.  More 
attention  is  given  to  laboratory  practice,  where  the  attendance  is 
required.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  fail  in  these  examinations 
when  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  on  with  their  classes.  This 
sifting  process  would  be  continually  going  on  were  it  not  pos- 
sible for  those  who  fail  to  enter  another  and  less  exacting  school 
and  complete  their  course. 

An  examination  of  the  schedule  of  studies,  as  given  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  better  class  of  these  three  years*  schools,  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  year  quite  an  amount  of  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  subjects  that  really  belong  to  preparatory  work  ; 
much  of  it,  indeed,  being  found  in  the  average  course  leading 
to  an  A.  B.  Degree.  It  is  sad  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
compel  the  medical  faculties  to  accept  the  poorly  prepared  and 
to  place  them  upon  an  equal  plane  with  the  alumni  of  our  col- 
leges, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  place  so  little  value  upon  thorough  preparation  and  are 
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clamorous  for  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  college  course. 
In  the  three  years'  course  quite  an  amount  of  time  is  given  to 
'* manual  training'*  in  laboratory  practice  and  clinic  work. 
The  clinic  lecture  may  be  inferior  in  teaching  power  to  a  didac- 
tic lecture  on  the  same  subject ;  but  the  clinic  lesson— where 
it  is  the  fingers  of  the  student,  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  that  make 
the  observations  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor — ^this  is  a 
help  to  the  student,  after  he  knows  what  he  should  feel  or  see 
or  hear,  and  why.  Possibly  the  greatest  fault  in  our  medical 
educational  system  is  the  elementary  character  of  the  didactic 
teaching,  not  permitting  the  pupil  to  fully  grasp  the  applica- 
tions of  that  teaching  in  the  cases  presented  in  the  clinic  lec- 
tures; and  the  insufficiency  of  the  reviews,  or  **  quizzes,**  and 
clinic  practice,  which  is  but  a  review  in  another  form. 

Some  few  of  the  medical  colleges  have  determined  to  require 
a  four  years*  course,  causing  a  little  less  crowding  and  adding 
an  additional  amount  of  hospital  experience.  Still  adhering  to 
the  plan  of  duplicating  the  teaching  of  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ments in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 

III.   THE  FINAL  TESTS. 

Before  granting  the  diploma,  all  the  schools  require  evidence 
of  certain  facts  which  are  obtained  either  by  a  statement  of  the 
student,  a  certificate,  or  an  examination.  Thus,  for  the  age- 
qualification,  uniformly  the  degree  is  not  granted  until  the  appli- 
cant is  twenty-one  years  old,  the  statement  of  the  candidate  is 
accepted ;  a  minimum  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine is  required,  and,  if  it  is  not  all  spent  at  the  school  granting 
the  degree,  a  certificate  is  demanded.  Likewise,  in  some  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  evidence  of  the  completion  of  certain 
laboratory  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  The 
chief  published  requirement  is,  however,  the  passing  of  an  exami- 
nation conducted  by  the  lecturers  themselves,  each  teacher  fram- 
ing his  own  questions  and  being  the  sole  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  replies.  In  a  plan  so  flexible  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  predi- 
cate the  result,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  members  of  a  class 
to  be  surprised  at  the  success  of  one  or  another  of  their  class- 
mates.    When  a  certificate  from  a  medical  school  will  only  admit 
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to  an  examination  for  license  to  practise,  such  anomalous  cases 
will  have  no  power  for  harm,  but  where  the  possession  of  a 
diploma  so  often  also  gives  the  legal  right  to  practise,  it  forms 
one  of  the  evils  of  our  system.  The  examinations  themselves 
are  too  frequently  confined  to  the  answering  of  questions;  no 
practical  test  of  knowledge  being  required.  An  examination  of 
the  catalogues  of  fifty  medical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing this  point  shows  that  eight  of  them  do  require  the  attend- 
ance upon  certain  cases,  or  the  completion  of  certain  laboratory 
courses.  The  remaining  forty-two,  except  a  vague  reference  to 
dissections  by  some  of  them,  make  no  such  requirement.  Hence 
the  old  fling  at  the  American  doctor,  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  graduate  without  having  seen  a  case,  has  enough  truth  in  it 
to  cause  it  to  sting. 

IV.   THE  LICENSE  TO  PRACTISE. 

Forty-two  of  the  States  and  Territories  have  laws  professing 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine — in  thirty-one  it  is  simply  a 
registration  of  the  diploma  and  is  not  always  insisted  upon — and 
in  seven  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  Eleven  States  now 
require  the  examination  of  every  one  desiring  to  practise  medi- 
cine by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  independent  of  any  college  in  the 
State,  and  the  certificate  of  this  Board  must  be  obtained  before 
one  can  legally  practise  medicine  in  that  State.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  laws  have  been  passed  so  recently  that  no  result 
has  been  obtained  from  their  operation.  But  Secretary  Ranch, 
in  the  report  already  quoted,  tabulates  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations which  have  been  published.  Out  of  1,183  graduates 
from  colleges  in  the  United  States,  285  were  rejected ;  nineteen 
alumni  of  Canadian  schools  applied  and  six  were  not  accepted ; 
four  out  of  sixteen  with  European  qualifications  failed — one  each 
from  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England.  Of  course  the 
number  of  foreign  applications  are  too  few  to  draw  any  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  educational  methods, 
still  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  of  the  percentage  of 
failures,  24,  31  and  25  respectively.  112  applied  who  had  not 
obtained  a  degree,  and  of  these  seventy-one,  or  sixty-three  per 
cent. ,  were  not  accepted.     It  may  be  fairly  deduced  that  the  pro- 
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fessional  ability  and  standing  of  the  physicians  were  in  no  wise 
diminished  by  the  rejection  of  these  applicants ;  and  that  most 
of  them  settled  in  other  States  where  the  unfortunate  sick  are  not 
so  much  the  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

Apart  from  the  desirability  of  controlling  those  who  offer  to 
take  charge  of  so  valuable  and  delicate  a  piece  of  mechanism  as 
the  human  body  when  viewed  as  a  police  measure,  it  is  to  be 
commended  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  If  laws  of  this 
character  should  prevail  throughout  the  Union,  there  would  be 
some  chance  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  to  become  what  it  ought  to 
be — a  university  distinction  and  not  a  professional  label.  We 
ought  to  expect  every  pettifogger  to  be  an  LL.D.,  and  insist  that 
every  preacher  shall  have  his  D.D.  before  occupying  the  most 
humble  pulpit  in  the  land,  if  we  permit  those  who  practise  medi- 
cine, with  the  present  minimum  qualifications,  to  be  honored 
with  the  doctorate. 

The  system  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States  having 
thus  passed  in  feview,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  see  how  it  has 
been  able  to  produce  physicians  easily  placed  among  the  most 
renowned  and  successful,  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor. 
And,  by  their  side,  others,  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  whom 
has  caused  the  American  physician  to  be  a  by-word  and  reproach. 
Abundant  opportunities  for  study  have  been  offered  under  able, 
enthusiastic,  self-sacrificing  teachers.  But  because  there  has 
been  neither  efficient  legal  restriction — either  in  granting  char- 
ters for  medical  schools  or  in  giving  permission  to  practise — nor 
sufficient  endowment — if,  indeed,  there  be  an  endowment — even 
the  teacher  with  the  loftiest  ideal  is  hampered  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  physicians  of  America,  for  forty  years  or  more, 
have  recognized  the  weak  points  in  the  educational  system  and 
were  powerless  beyond  a  ''whereas**  with  the  attendant  ** re- 
solved.** Finally  some  of  the  colleges  began  to  strive  for 
better  things,  resulting  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  students,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  income.  But  as  the  money-making  idea  of  the  school 
vanished  the  money-giving  ability  of  the  friends  of  education 
was  manifested,  and  the  hitherto  unheard  of  condition,  an 
endowed  professorship  in  a  medical  school,  began  to  materialize. 
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The  honest  endeavor  of  some  of  the  states  to  include  the  health 
of  its  citizens  under  its  police  control  has  greatly  helped  in 
advancing  the  standard  of  medical  education.  For,  if  the  diploma 
does  not  gpive  the  right  to  practise  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  pass  the  examination,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  the  man  seeking  to  obtain  pecuniary  rewards  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and  money 
in  his  preparation  ?  The  outlook  is  favorable.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  American  practitioner  of  medicine,  as  such, 
will  be  acknowledged  the  peer  of  medical  men  of  any  land ;  but, 
in  each  year,  a  larger  proportion,  on  their  own  merit,  will  be 
accorded  the  position  their  education  demands. 

There  has  been  more  pleasure  in  regathering  these  notes  for 
this  paper  into  form  again  than  was  anticipated.  And  not  the 
least  is  the  manifest  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the  short 
time  since  their  original  compilation.  You  have,  doubtless, 
noticed  them  as  the  paper  was  read.  How,  e,  g.^  we  are  now 
assured  that  a  student  cannot  enter  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  upon  any  lower  qualifications  than 
required  for  the  other  departments.  How  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  indeed  a  post-graduate 
or  university  department.  And  then  the  four  years*  courses  that 
are  springing  up;  and  the  Medical  College  Associations,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of  states  requiring  state 
examinations — and  in  this  connection,  we  are  all  reminded  of 
the  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Millard  at  the  last  meeting.  All 
these  movements  are  molecular  movements  towards  crystalliza- 
tion ;  the  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  the  resulting  crystals  will  be 
the  more  perfect.  To  revert  to  the  figure  at  the  begpinning  of  the 
paper,  the  formless  mass  is  disappearing  and  cosmos  will  soon 
be  here.  In  the  meantime  there  is  need  for  careful  study  and 
unceasing  vigpilance :  for  there  are  those  who  are  desirous  of 
chaos.  Let  us  be  thankful,  therefore,  and  be  more  zealous  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past ;  the  more  so  because  we  see  the  day 
approaching. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  MEDICAL  EXAMIN- 
ING AND  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

The  National  Conference  met  in  Annual  Session  at  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  June  7,  1893,  in  the  Hotel  Pfister,  in  accordance  with  the 

following  call : 

Richmond,  Va.,  1893. 
Dear  Doctor: 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  State  Medical  Exam- 
ining and  Licensing  Boards  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  7, 1893. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  notify  us  of  your  intention  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  one  of  them, 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  or  all  of  them.  We  will  also  be 
glad  to  have  you  suggest,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  other  subjects  you 
may  think  it  desirable  to  discuss. 

I.  The  Evoi^ution  op  Statb  Mbdical  Examining  and  Licensing 

Boards. 
Their  present  and  prospective  influence  in  elevating  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tone  of  the  profession. 

II.  Composition  op  Boards. 

(a)  The  desirable  number  of  members. 

(b)  The  desirable  appointing  power.  . 

(c)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Separate  Boards  repre- 

senting the  different  schools  of  practice. 

III.  Provisions  op  the  Various  State  Laws. 

(a)  Should  the  possession  of  a  Diploma  from  a  recognized  medical 
school  be  a  prerequisite  to  appearing  before  a  Board  for 
examination  ? 

(b)  What  reciprocal  relations  should  exist  between  boards  ? 

(c)  Should  teachers  in  medical  schools  be  eligible  to  membership 
on  State  Examining  Boards? 

(d)  Defects  in  existing  laws,  the  best  law  in  vogue,  the  ideal  law. 

IV.  Methods  op  Conducting  Examinations. 

(a)  How  should  the  examination  be  prepared  ? 

(b)  The  scope  of  examinations. 

(c)  The  minimum  and  maximum  requirements. 

John  H.  Rauch,  M.  D.,  President. 
Hugh  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Sec^y  and  Treas. 

The  following  members  and  ex-members  of  the  several  State 
Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards  were  present:    Dr. 
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John  H.  Rauch,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Wadsworth,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  J.  N.  Hall,  of  Colorado;  Dr.  P.  H.  Millard,  of  Min- 
nesota; Dr.  I,  N.  Wear,  of  North  Dakota;  Dr.  Robt.  S. 
Young,  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Robt.  E.  Conniff,  of  Iowa;  Dr. 
A.  P.  Worthington,  of  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Cole,  of 
Montana;  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Quinn,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  C.  Gerard, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Credentials  of  various  delegates  were  read,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  filed.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Was  read,  offering 
to  publish,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  he  represented, 
namely.  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  reports,  etc.,  of  the  Conference.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  Millard  the  offer  was  accepted,  with  the  proviso,  that  the 
acceptance  does  not  prohibit  the  Conference  from  also  publishing 
its  proceedings  elsewhere. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Vice-President  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter  on  the 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Separate  Boards  Representing 
Different  Schools  of  Practice.  This  subject  was  discussed  by 
Drs.  Wear,  Wadsworth,  Millard,  Cole,  and  Worthington. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges,  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  was  carried. 

SECOND   DAY. 

m 

The  Conference  met  at  9  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
After  some  routine  business  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Bedford 
Brown,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  '*  Evolution  of  the  Medical 
Examining  Boards ;  Their  Present  and  Prospective  Influence  in 
Elevating  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Tone  of  the  Profession." 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  by  the  members  present  brought 
out  many  points  of  interest  and  of  value  to  the  members  and  the 
Boards  represented.  Following  this  discussion,  the  topics  as  pub- 
lished were  presented  and  freely  discussed.  Many  points  of  great 
interest  were  brought  out,  showing  clearly  that  the  members  of 
the  Conference  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
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State  Board,  and  the  further  fact  that  these  annual  meetings  are 
invaluable  to  State  Board  members. 

The  hope  was  expressed  by  many  that  every  State  Board  be 
represented  at  the  next  meeting  in  order  that  concerted  action 
be  taken  on  matters  of  vital  importance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Millard,  Dr.  Brown's  paper  was  referred  to 
the  Publishing  Committee. 

Dr.  John  A.  Vincent,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  noted  as 
present. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.' 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Warren  W.  Potter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Taylor  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  owing  to  his 
increased  professional  work  and  college  duties.  He  therefore 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles 
K.  Cole,  of  Helena,  Montana,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  the  Conference  adjourned. 

1  The  neact  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Medical  Kyatnining 
and  I^iccnaing  Boards  wtll  be  held  In  San  Pranciaco,  California,  June  s,  1894. 


SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

The  Secretary  desires,  in  connection  with  the  publishing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners,  not  only  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  but 
also  to  express  a  hope  that  this  periodical  devoted  so  directly  to 
subjects  likely  to  be  under  consideration  by  the  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners will  not  only  contain  the  official  accounts  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  but  will  be  made  use  of  by  the  various  Boards, 
or  the  individual  members,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  true  pur- 
poses of  a  State  examination  for  license.  And  the  same  use  can 
be  made  of  our  pages  by  the  Medical  College  Association.  These 
two  associations  and  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  are 
working,  by  different  methods,  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  American  physician,  and  it 
seems  fitting  that  full  use  should  be  made  6f  the  Bulletin  for 
the  furthering  of  their  common  purpose. 

There  are  two  things  to  regret  concerning  the  reports  for  the 
past  year.  One,  that  they  were  so  brief ;  the  other  the  delay  in 
their  publication ;  this  latter  was  in  part  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  putting  the  earlier  pages  of  each  number  in  type  long  before 
they  are  printed  in  order  to  give  the  authors  of  the  papers  full 
opportunity  to  read  the  proof. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  regrets  that  he  will  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
these  associations  this  year,  and  he  wishes  for  them  both  inspir- 
ing meetings,  full  of  suggestion,  of  wise  action  and  of  valuable 
results  for  that  profession  we,  one  and  all,  cherish. 


«  « 
« 


The  Bulletin  has  received  communications  from  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  thanks  it  for  its  courtesy. 
These  preliminary  circulars  evidence  so  much  forethought  that 
one  is  assured  of  the  success  of  the  meeting.  As  they  have 
already  appeared  in  extensu  in  journals  accessible  to  our  readers, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  them  here. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAI.  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE— PRE- 
LIMINARY NOTICE. 
Commendable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy.     Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  sends  the  following 

notice : 

Jefferson,  N.  H.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Academy  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  its  ready  accessi- 
bility. Starr  King,  whose  celebrated  book  on  this  region  has  been  the 
chief  authority  on  the  subject- for  more  than  thirty  years,  considered  the 
situation  of  this  village  the  finest  for  a  panoramic  view  of  the  various 
ranges  which  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  inland  scenery  of 
New  England. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Academy  will  be  at  The  Waumbek,  which  is 
seated  on  the  side  of  Mount  Starr  King,  and  commands  the  entire  land- 
scape from  north  to  south.  The  hotel  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  patronized  by  the  most  desirable  class  of  people.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  commodious  music-room,  unless  the  number  of 
fellows  and  others  interested  shall  require  adjournment  to  a  neighboring 
church,  which  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  price  of  board  and 
lodging  is  three  dollars  a  day  for  fellows  and  members  of  their  families 
accompanying  them.  As  the  meeting  comes  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
it  may  be  that  the  house  will  not  be  able  to  provide  quarters  for  all  who 
apply ;  but  in  this  event  the  manager  will  supply  rooms  in  the  village  or 
at  some  of  the  other  hotels,  accommodating  these  guests  at  the  table  of 
The  Waumbek,  and  furnishing  conveyance  to  and  from  their  lodgings. 
In  the  circumstances  it  will  be  wise  to  make  early  application  for 
rooms  to' the  manager  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Horace  Porter,  at  Lakewood,  N.J., 
where  he  conducts  th«  two  establishments  which  have  made  that  town 
so  favorite  a  winter  resort. 

Jefferson  is  reached  by  two  railroads :  the  Concord  and  Montreal  run- 
ning through  trains  from  New  York  city  and  Boston  directly  to  the  Hill, 
and  the  Maine  Central  having  a  station  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The 
latter  road  agrees  to  carry  our  fellows  and  accompanying  families  for  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip ;  with  the  latter  no  arrangements  have  been  as 
yet  effected. 

It  would  be  well  for  fellows  to  consider  the  desirability  of  making  one 
or  two  excursions  into  the  neighboring  region  after  the  meeting.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  is  made  by  ascending  Mount  Washington  by  rail, 
descending  on  the  other  side  by  coach,  driving  through  the  Glen,  and 
returning  to  Jefferson  by  rail  through  the  famous  Crawford  Notch — all 
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being  accomplished  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Drives  to  Mount  Adams, 
to  Lancaster,  and  other  places  are  full  of  interest ;  and  nobody  who  loves 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  will  make  a  mistake  by  taking  a  consider- 
able outing  in  this  delightful  region. 

By  the  time  that  the  next  number  of  the  Bui,lbtin  is  issued  complete 
arrangements  will  be  made,  and  further  notice  will  be  given. 

The  Committee  on  Program  is  not  able  to  report  as  much 

progress,  since  there  is  still  plenty  of   room  for  papers  to  be 

contributed ;  however,  it  presents  the  following  notice : 

The  Committee  on  Program  desires  to  announce  that  it  is  planning  a 
discussion  of  the  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES  IN  THEIR  MEDICO-SOCIAL 
RELATIONS.  The  design  of  this  prbgram  is  to  consider  those  problems 
of  distinctively  mutual  interest  to  both  the  Medical  Profession  and  the 
Community,  arising  from  the  existence  of  those  classes  which  the  pro- 
fession is  called  upon  to  treat  and  the  community  to  support  by  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  abnormalism,  or  failure  of  power.  It  is  desired  to 
consider  the  problems  from  the  medical  standpoint ;  at  the  same  time 
questions  purely  medical,  such  as  treatment  by  drugs,  etc.,  are  to  be 
omitted  from  consideration. 

In  order  to  make  the  meeting  itself  attractive  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  papers  of  value  to  be  presented;  the  papers  are  to  be  limited — so 
far  as  the  time  of  reading  is  concerned  —  to  twenty  minutes,  and  a  limit 
be  made  for  the  time  given  to  each  individual  in  discussion ;  while  all 
additional  matter  needed  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  subject  may  be 
given  in  foot  notes,  appendices,  etc.,  and  permission  given  for  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  remarks  in  the  discussion  when  published.  The  papers  to 
belong  to  the  Academy  and  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Council.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  published  in  logical  order  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furftish  a  volume  of  interest  to  the  intelligent  layman  and  to  the  profes- 
sion. A  By-law  requires  a  copy  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  any  meeting,  to 
be  in  the  Secretary's  hands  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  meeting ;  the 
practical  outcome  of  this  law  is  that  it  permits  abstracting  of  each  paper 
for  the  use  of  the  reporters,  and  insures  a  correct  report  in  the  journals. 
The  committee  invites  correspondence  from  fellows  desirous  of  pre- 
senting a  paper  on  any  topic  within  the  limits  suggested,  and  urges  upon 
all  interested  in  any  of  the  many  phases  of  this  comprehensive  subject  to 
make  a  contribution  at  this  meeting. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  comfort  for  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  attend  this  meeting,  the  Secretary  has  been  in  corres- 
pondence with  a  personal  friend,  who  has  been  very  successful 
in  planning  several  large  excursions  through  the  White  Moun- 
tains, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  Special  Academy  tour  in 
connection  with  the  meeting;  he  submits  the  following  report 
of  progress : 
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Mr.  Honeyman  is  now  at  work  on  the  arrangements,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  give  full  particulars  in  the  next  number  of  the  bui;lstin.  As  pro- 
jected the  party  would  leave  New  York  on  a  Fall  River  boat  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  27,  arriving  at  Jefferson  the  following  evening.  Leaving 
Jefferson  after  the  meeting,  on  the  morning  of  August  31st,  the  choice  of 
trip  to  Quebec,  or  of  a  tour  of  the  mountains  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gerrish 
in  this  article,  will  be  offered,  returning,  reaching  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day, September  6.  Provision  will  be  made  for  those  whose  appoint- 
ments will  not  permit  them  to  tarry  after  the  meeting,  by  which  they  can 
return  at  once. 

The  cost  of  the  excursion  cannot  as  yet  be  s^nnounced  but  it  will  be  less 
than  an  individual  would  pay  for  the  same  trip,  and  will  include  board 
and  lodging  as  well  as  the  railway  fare.  The  Secretary  invites  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  as  it  will  greatly  aid  the  success  of  the  excur- 
sion to  know  beforehand  the  probable  number  going.  To  those  who 
have  attended  the  "Reunion  Session,"  nothing  need  be  said  to  empha- 
size the  possibilities  for  enjoyment  in  an  excursion  of  the  kind.  To  those 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  it  can  only  be  said  that  one  who  is  both 
a  college  man  and  a  physician  is,  a  priori^  a  prince  of  good  fellows ;  so 
that  the  presumable  opportunity  for  a  really  excellent  time  is  unexcelled. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 

COLLEGES. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  will  convene  at  Maple  Hall,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  California,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  June, 
6th,  1894.  Action  will  be  taken  at  this  meeting  upon  the  follow- 
ing amendments,  to  wit: 

Rush  Medical  College,  by  unanimous  vote,  submits  the  following 
amendment  to  Sec.  V,  Art.  Ill,  of  the  Constitution,  * 'providing  that 
students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  1899,  or  in  subsequent  classes,  four 
years  of  medical  study  and  an  attendance  upon  four  annual  courses  of 
lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months'  duration  each,  will  be  required. 
Provided,  that  g^duates  of  literary  colleges  who  have  taken  a  course  of 
scientific  studies,  graduates  of  schools  of  Pharmacy  that  require  three 
years  study  and  adequate  preliminary  education,  and  graduates  of  Den- 
tal colleges  requiring  two  years  of  study  and  adequate  preliminary  educa- 
tion, may  be  admitted  to  the  second  year's  work  or  course  of  lectures  in 
the  college  without  examination." 

The  present  wording  of  Sec.  V,  Art.  Ill,  is  as  follows :  **  Candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall  have  attended  three  courses  of 
graded  instruction  of  not  less  than  six  months'  duration  each,  in  separate 
years." 
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Subsequent  to  the  above  action  by  Rush  Medical  College,  upon 
request  of  the  secretary,  President  N.  S.  Davis  appointed  the 
following  named  persons  to  act  as  an  informal  committee,  to,  in 
conjunction  with  such  other  colleges  as  could  send  delegates, 
hold  a  conference  and  prepare  for  submission  a  schedule  of  require- 
ments adapted  to  a  four  years'  course. 

B.  L.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Rush  Medical  College;  Regenald  H. 
Fitz,  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  College ;  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  Wm.  Osier,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Wm. 
E.  Quine,  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  111.;  P.  S. 
Conner,  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Ohio;  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Chicago 
Medical  College;  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  HospiUl  College  of  Medi- 
cine; Perry  H.  Millard,  M.D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago,  Feb.  7th,  twenty  colleges 
being  represented.  The  representatives  of  the  colleges  present, 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  requirements 
of  the  entrance  examination  were  not  sufficiently  definite,  and 
directed  that  the  following  amendment  to  Sec.  i,  Art.  Ill,  be 
submitted  for  consideration  at  the  forthcoming  session  to  beheld 
June  6th. 

"Colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  shall  require  of  all  matriculates 
an  examination  as  follows  :  i.  An  English  composition  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  applicant,  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words,  said  composi- 
tion to  include  construction,  punctuation  and  spelling.  2  Arijthmetic — 
Fundamental  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  ratio  and  propor- 
tion. 3.  Algebra— Through  quadratics.  4.  Physics — Elementary,  Gage. 
5.  Latin — An  amount  equal  to  one  year's  study  as  indicated  in  Harkness 
Latin  Reader." 

The  present  wording  of  Sec.  i,  Art.  Ill,  is  as  follows : 

Articlb  III,  SfiCTiON  I.  Members  of  this  Association  shall  require  of 
all  matriculates  an  English  composition  in  the  handwriting  of  the  appli- 
cant, of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words,  an  examination  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  or  other  lawfully  constituted  Board  of  Examiners, 
in  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  physics  and  Latin  prose. 

As  a  result  of  prolonged  discussion,  and  upon  motion  of  Prof. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  the  committee,  by  vote,  recommended  that 
Sec.  5,  Art.  Ill,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  shall  require  of  all  applicants 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.  attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures  of  not 
less  than  eight  months  each,  or  four  courses  of  six  months  each,  in  sep- 
arate years." 

Upon  motion  the  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
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prepare  a  minimum  of  requirements  suitable  to  a  four  years' 
course,  with  instruction  to  submit  the  same  in  time  for  action  at 
the  forthcoming  session : 

P.  S.  Conner,  Medical  College  of  Ohio ;  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  University 
of  Michigan ;  Wm.  B.  Quine,  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago ; 
N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Chicago  Medical  College;  C.  B.  Stemen,  Port  Wayne 
Medical  College,  Ind. 

The  above  committee  unanimously  recommended  that  the  con- 
stitution be  amended  by  the  following  addition : 

"Colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  shall  require  at  least  an  amount 
of  work  in  each  branch  as  follows  to  wit : 

Hours  didactic       Hours 
and  recitation.  laboratory. 


Histology  and  Embryology 

Anatomy 

Physiology  and  Physiologic  Chemistry 

Chemistry ....  - 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 


50 

150 

....  200 

"5 

125 

Practice 200 


100 
300 

75 
"5 


Surgery 

Regional  and  Operative  Surgery 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology ...... 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology.... 

Mental  and  Nervous 

Dermatology  • 

Bacteriology. 

Pathology 

Physical  Diagnosis 

Pedology. 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. . . . 

Genito-Urinary 

Orthopedics 

Laryngology 

Clinical  Instruction < 


200 
50 

150 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 

75 
25 
15 
50 
25 
25 
25 


50 


150 
100 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  MEDICAL 
EXAMINING  AND  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  have  doubtless  already  seen 
in  their  daily  papers  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  their 
President,  Dr.  John  H.  Ranch.  He  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  profession  of  medicine  of  this  country  ever  had.  His  name 
will  be  held  in  honor  wherever  the  history  of  American  medicine 
is  studied. 

The  following  circular  of  the  next  meeting  was  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  at  his  home  in  Helena,  and  before 
he  could  know  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Ranch  : 

The  attention  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Medical 
Examining  and  Licensing  Boards  is  called  to  the  following  cir- 
cular with  the  request  that  it  be  carefully  considered  and  that 
answers  to  the  questions  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Charles  K.  Cole,  Helena,  Mont.,  at  the  earliest 
possible  day. 

The  facts  and  answers  thus  obtained  will  be  carefully  tabu- 
lated and  presented  to  the  Conference  for  consideration.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  reply  might,  in  part,  be  a  continuation  of  the 
statistics  as  they  are  found  in  the  ''Report  of  the  Illinois  Board 
of  Health,'*  for  1891,  prepared  by  John  M.  Ranch,  M.D.,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Board,  and  the  present  President 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Medical  Examining  and 
Licensing  Boards. 

The  importance  of  an  early  and  full  reply  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 

How  long  has  your  Board  been  organized  under  your  law  ? 

During  that  period  how  many  candidates  have  been  examined,  and 
what  percentage  of  those  examined  have  passed  and  received  license  to 
practice?    (Note;  the  above  should  be  separated  into  years  if  possible.) 

How  is  your  Board  constituted  with  reference  to  the  various  •*  Schools 
of  Practice?'* 

Do  you  favor  the  plan  of  mixed  Boards,  or  three  separate  Boards  ? 

How  many  members  should  constitute  a  State  Board,  and  what  is  the 
desirable  appointing  power  ? 
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Should  teachers  in  medical  schools  be  eligible  to  membership  on  State 
Examining  Boards  ? 

Does  your  Board  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  interchange  of  cer- 
tificates between  State  Boards? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  leading  defects  in  your  law,  and  in  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  ? 

What  should  constitute  a  *'  College  in  Good  Standing"  with  reference 
to  number  of  years  of  study  required  and  curriculum,  for  purpose  of 
registration. 

Upon  what  points  in  your  medical  practice  act  (if  any)  have  you  had 
litigation  in  the  Courts,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  such  litigation  ? 

How  many  practitioners  are  there  in  your  state  (number  in  each  school 
of  practice  if  convenient,  number  of  army  and  navy  surgeons  and  sur- 
geons of  the  Marine  Hospital  service)  and  how  many  are  practising  ille- 
gally ?    (Note ;  This  should  include  midwives.) 

Will  you  kindly  send  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  your  law  for  the  use  of 
the  Conference? 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  June  5,  1894,  during  the  session  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  It  is  specially  urged  that 
there  be  a  full  attendance,  and  that  members  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  papers  send  the  titles  to  the  Secretary,  if  possible, 
by  April  15.  Members  should  indicate  as  far  as  possible  whether 
they  will  be  present. 

If  your  Board  can  not  be  represented  send  your  reports  to  the 
Secretary. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Perityphititis. — Report  of  three  cases  of  perforating  **Cecitis"  and 
Pericecitus.  P.  C.  Schaeffer,  M.D.,  Chicago.  Reprint  from  Chicago 
Clin.  Rev. 

Remarks  on  the  writings  of  l/ouyse  Bourgeois.  Hunter  Robb,  M.D., 
Baltimore.     Reprint  irom  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Superintendents 
of  the  Southern  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Evansyille,  Ind. 

Two  cases  of  Laryngeal  Neoplasms.  Robert  Levy,  M.D.,  Denver. 
Reprint yt?«r.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. 

(The  acknowledgment  of  a  number  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  is  crowded  out  of  this  number.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMPARA- 
TIVE VALUE  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES.' 

Cra&lbs  MclNTntB,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Baston,  Pa. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  instructions  to  this 
committee,  it  has  of  late  been  using  a  roving  commission,  lay- 
ing tribute  wherever  it  could  in  order  to  present  to  you  as  com- 
prehensive a  review  as  possible  of  the  action  of  the  colleges 
regarding  academic  degrees  and  the  courses  leading  thereto. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  fulfilling  the  more  explicit  directions  of  a 
'  few  years  ago,  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  is  recording  the  value 
of  the  various  degrees  conferred  by  our  colleges  in  a  book  that 
is  in  almost  constant  use  in  the  meetings  of  the  Council  when 
the  applications  for  Fellowship  are  under  consideration.  To 
complete  this  record  is  almost  impossible;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  courses  are  continually  changing,  and,  on  the  other, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  the  precise  information.  For  these 
reasons  it  will  probably  be  a  long  while  before  the  committee 
can  report  other  than  progress  on  this  part  of  its  work. 

But  there  are  various  items  regarding  academic  degrees 
worthy  of  record,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
And  first,  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of 

Harvard  University. 

"The  University  is  gradually  approaching  a  condition  in  which  its 
various  degrees  will  be  satisfactorily  co-ordinated ;  so  that  candidates  for 

1  Presented  to  tlie  Academy  at  Milwaukee,  June  3, 1893. 
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a  superior  degree  will  be  required  to  have  already  attained  some  appro- 
priate inferior  degree.  It  has  been  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
anomaly  in  the  structure  of  all  American  universities  that  the  profes- 
sional degrees  were  open  to  persons  who  had  never  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Philosophy. 
Indeed,  until  within  recent  years,  the  American  professional  schools  were 
open  to  persons  who  were  not  known  to  have  received  any  preliminary 
education  whatever,  except  that  custom  rather  than  regulation  prescribed 
that  in  some  theological  schools  the  students  should,  as  a  rule,  be  Bache- 
lors of  Arts.  It  was  a  great  improvement  on  this  state  of  things  when 
admission  examinations  were  established  in  professional  schools.  All 
the  professional  schools  of  Harvard  University  have  maintained  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  respectable  examinations  for  admission,  and  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  these  examinations.  Thus, 
from  and  after  June,  1893,  the  Law  School  will  demand  a  knowledge  of 
both  Latin  and  French,  instead  of  either  Latin  or  French,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  who  do  not  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or 
Science,  whether  they  intend  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  or  not.  From  the  same  date  the  Medical  School  will  demand 
chemistry  as  an  additional  subject  for  admission.  Although  such  new 
requirements  sometimes  check  for  a  time  the  growth  of  a  School,  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  effect  is  but  temporary,  and  that  young  men  who  are 
in  earnest  soon  learn  to  meet  the  new  demands  on  them.  Every  improve- 
ment in  the  admission  examination  of  a  professional  school  hastens  the 
time  when  the  school  can  require  for  admission  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Already  no  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  or  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  who  does  not  already  hold  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  Already  in  the  Law  School  about  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  entering  glass  are  usually  graduates  of  colleges  or  scien- 
tific schools ;  and  the  increased  size  and  financial  prosperity  of  this  School 
suggest  that  it  is  practicable  at  any  time,  to  require  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Arts  or  Science  for  admission.  In  1891-92  the  Law  School  could  have 
spared  all  its  students  who  held  no  degree  in  arts,  letters,  or  science,  and 
still  have  had  a  favorable  balance  of  receipts  over  expenses. 

"  Professional  schools  which  admit  persons  who  do  not  hold  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Arts  or  Science  fail  to  support  as  they  should,  the  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools  below  them ;  just  as  a  college,  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  are  low,  fails  to  support  the  secondary  schools ;  or 
just  as  an  academy,  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  fails  to  support,  as  it  should,  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  region  from  which  it  draws  its  pupils.  Low  con 
ditions  of  admission  to  any  higher  grade  of  education  always  depress  and 
injure  the  lower  grade,  because  causing  the  class  in  the  higher  grade  to 
be  less  homogeneous  and  less  capable  than  it  should  be.  The  lower 
grades  are  injured  for  every  pupil  in  them,  although  the  proportion  of 
their  pupils  who  normally  advance  to  the  higher  grade  may  be  small. 
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The  mischief  is  therefore  widespread,  whenever  admission  can  be 
obtained  to  a  higher  grade  without  passing  through  the  lower.  In  a 
rude,  pioneer  condition  of  society  such  mischiefs  are  perhaps  unavoida- 
ble ;  but  there  are  plain  indications  that  American  society,  at  least  in  the 
older  states,  has  passed  that  stage.  If  notice  should  now  be  given  that 
in  1898  and  thereafter  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science  would  be 
required  for  admission  to  any  professional  school,  parents  of  boys  intended 
for  some  one  of  the  learned  or  scientific  professions  would  make  their 
plans  accordingly.  The  one  great  obstacle  to  bringing  about  the  perfect 
organization  of  Harvard  University  in  respect  to  the  co-ordination  of 
degrees  is  the  exaggerated  age  at  which  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Philosophy  are  ordinarily  attained.*' 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noticed  that  the  new  Medical 
Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  requires  evidence  of 
advanced  preliminary  training  before  an  intending  student  can 
become  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Mingled  sensations  of  humility 
and  gratitude  were  probably  felt  by  us  all  when  we  read  the 
provisions  of  the  deed  of  gift  of  Miss  Garrett,  by  which  the 
endowment  of  this  department  was  completed.  Gratitude  for 
the  rare  wisdom  of  the  donor  in  insisting  that  the  Medical 
Department  shall  be  a  post-graduate  department  open  to  those 
only  who  have  been  liberally  trained.  Humility,  because  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  include  in  the  clause  providing  for  the 
reversion  of  the  gift  under  certain  conditions,  that  the  lowering 
of  the  present  standard  as  to  the  time  "devoted  before  and  dur- 
ing that  course  (the  present  Chemico-Biological  Course  of  the 
University,)  to  modem  languages  other  than  English,  and  to 
non-medical  scientific  studies,  would  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
reversion.  That  even  the  remote  contingency  that  such  action 
might  be  taken  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  American  medical 
educational  methods  as  viewed  by  one  outside  of  the  profession. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  peculiar  in  that  it  accepts 
the  A.  B.  of  its  own  granting  from  but  one  of  its  several  courses ; 
and  the  graduates  of  ''approved  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools" 
must  furnish  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  mod- 
em languages  and  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  securing  evidence  by  examination  that  the 
applicant  possesses  ''the  general  education  implied  by  a  degree 
in  arts  or  in  science  from  an  approved  College  or  Scientific  School 
and  the  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
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Biology  above  indicated."  The  criticism  may  be  a  fair  one  that 
the  course  is  specialized  too  soon,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to 
turn  out  very  highly  finished  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  not 
the  liberally  cultured  physician.  It  is  well  to  note  that,  with 
these  requirements  for  the  degree,  the  M.D.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
indicates  a  course  of  instruction  fully  and  fairly  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  by  the  Academy  in  its  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, as  desirable  for  the  physician.  The  possession  of  that 
degree  alone  should  be  accepted  by  us  as  sufficient  evidence  for 
eligibility  to  Fellowship. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  annual  report  of  Harvard,  we 
find  a  shadow  amid  the  brightness  quoted  above.  The  dean  of 
the  medical  school  shows  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  students  having  academic  degrees  from  1872  to 
1882,  when  it  reached  a  maximum  of  53.9  per  cent.,  since  then 
there  has  been  a  decreasing  ratio.  The  percentage  in  1892  being 
28.2,  while  in  1872  it  was  34.  Since  1884  the  number  of  those 
who  have  had  a  partial  college  course  has  been  on  the  increase. 
The  dean  of  the  law  school  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  entered  that  school  during 
the  year  were  college  graduates;  **a  thing  which  has  happened 
only  twice  before  within  the  last  ten  years.*'  It  is  also  noticed 
that  a  number  entered  who  were  college  men  but  were  not  gradu- 
ated. Why  there  should  be  this  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
the  college  bred  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  of  the  same 
University  is  an  interesting  problem  to  attempt  to  solve,  but 
foreign  to  this  report. 

Turning  to  the  last  annual  report  of  Columbia  two  items  are 
of  interest  in  this  connection,  i.  The  percentage  of  graduate 
students  is  increasing,  especially  in  the  Medical  School.  2.  The 
proportion  of  students  having  Academic  degrees  is  greater  in 
the  Medical  School  than  in  the  Law.  Whether  the  first  item  is 
due,  as  the  Harvard  report  asserts  to  the  greater  average  age  of 
the  men  graduating  from  the  Academic  Department  of  Har- 
vard, and  that  the  candidates  for  A.  B.  at  Columbia  may  elect 
the  first  year's  medical  studies  for  their  senior  year's  work,  thus 
saving  a  year  is  at  least  an  interesting  question  to  investigate. 
The  Harvard  catalogue  furnishes  the  names  of  the  institutions 
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granting  the  Academic  degrees;  in  the  Columbia  catalogue 
the  degree  only  is  noticed.  Through  the  kindness  of  President 
Low  your  committee  has  been  furnished  a  statement  of  the  par- 
entage of  the  degrees  possessed  by  the  medical  students  of  Col- 
umbia College  for  1891-92,  and  thus  a  direct  comparison  can  be 
made. 

This  comparison  shows,  first,  that  only  39.4  per  cent,  of  the 
men  possessing  Academic  degrees  in  the  Harvard  School  are 
alumni  of  Harvard,  60.6  per  cent,  being  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges. In  like  manner  Columbia  College  furnishes  but  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  in  her  Medical  School ;  hence  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  two  colleges  form  but  a  small  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem. Again,  each  Medical  School  has  drawn  from  the  same 
colleges;  the  aggregate  of  these  amounts  to  42.7  per  cent,  of 
all  the  degree  men  in  Harvard,  and  43.4  per  cent,  in  Col- 
umbia. Of  the  remaining  17.9  per  cent,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  5.7  per  cent,  are  alumni  of  Boston  College — not  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  name, — ^3.1  per  cent,  from  Tufts  College  and  1.2 
per  cent,  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  leav- 
ing about  eight  per  cent,  scattered  among  various  institutions 
with  one  alumnus  each.  Of  the  49.  i  per  cent,  of  the  Columbia 
men  14.5  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1 1.2  to  Princeton,  2.3  to  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1.8  to  Cornell,  1.4  per  cent,  each  to  the  University 
of  Syracuse  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  0.9  per  cent,  each 
to  Lafayette,  Mercer  University,  Spring  Hill,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Washington,  and  Jefferson.  This  leaves  about  twelve 
per  cent,  scattered  among  various  institutions  with  a  single 
alumnus  from  each. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  analysis  does  not  seem  to  sus- 
tain the  opinion  of  President  Eliot.  That  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  condition  of  the  two  schools,  all  will  admit.  If  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  degress  is  desirable,  and  that  does  not  admit  of 
debate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Academy,  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  desirable.  The  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  sug- 
gests a  possible  partial  explanation  in  the  law  of  New  York  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine,  wherein  a  preliminary  state  examina- 
tion is  required  and  accepting  an  Academic  degree  in  its  place. 
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Your  committee  has  no  theory  to  advance ;  it  is  desired  to  show 
that  the  problem  is  more  complex  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
and  to  suggest  that  a  careful  study  of  these  two  medical  schools 
might  reveal  much  of  interest  and  importance  regarding  the 
medical  education  of  the  college-bred.  For  the  present,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reports  of  these  two  universities  and  the  prospec- 
tus of  Johns  Hopkins,  seems  to  show  on  the  whole  that  greater 
attention  is  given  to  the  preliminary  training  of  intending  phy- 
sicians. 

There  is  another  problem  in  connection  with  academic  training 
deserving  of  mention,  although  it  has  been  treated  at  some 
length  in  previous  reports ;  indeed  were  it  not  for  this  question 
the  committee  would  probably  never  have  been  appointed.     The 
question  may  be  thus  formulated :     What  should  be  the  character 
of  the  first  degree  in  the  college  course?     The  whole  subject  of 
technical  degrees  is  thus  excluded  and  your  attention  is  directed 
to  a  purely  first  degree,  and  it  can  be  best  presented  by  the  use 
of  a  concrete  example.     Staid  old  Williams,  that  has  heretofore 
kept  to  the  single  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  is  now 
contemplating  the  adoption  of  several  courses  leading  to  bache- 
lor degrees  of  various  names.     In  discussing  this  innovation,  in 
which  she  is  following  the  footsteps  of  many  institutions,  the  first 
question  to   decide   is,   should   Williams,    should  any  college 
arrange  parallel  courses  of  unequal  value  ?  or  at  least  that  the 
minimum  value  be  unequal?     Having  a  course  leading  to  an  A. 
B.  degree,  if  they  please  to  add  another  course  leading,  let  us 
say  to  a  B.  S.,  should  not  the  educational  value  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  course  be  equal  to  the  old  one?     Would  not  any 
other  plan  be  open  to  the  suspicion  that  the  motive  for  the  new 
course  was  not  disinterested  ?     As  the  proposed  courses  at  Wil- 
liams have  not  been  published  as  yet,  these  questions  cannot  be 
as  suggesting  even  a  suspicion  of  a  criticism  on  their 
think  we  all  will  agree  that  the  courses  ought  to  be 
separate  school  of  acknowledged  lower  grade  organ- 
ain  we  will  agree  that  these  courses  should  include 
ies  belonging  to  the  liberal  education  of  the  student, 
rom  the  essential  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
;hnical  on  the  other,  for  the  courses  cannot  be  kept 
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equal  if  some  are  for  liberal  training  and  some  are  for  profes- 
sional training.  If  then  each  coarse  by  its  own  way  leads  to  a 
liberal  education  why  should  it  not  be  arranged  that  the  first 
degree  of  each  course  be  called  the  same  ? 

President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  his  address  at  the  convocation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1891*  shows  how  with  the 
'*  ever  increasing  possibilities  of  modem  commerce  and  indus- 
try" came  a  demand  for  **  greater  technical  skill  and  a  more 
highly  trained  intelligence.  *  *  With  this  demand  there  came  also 
a  demand  for  liberal  training  with  more  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
less  of  the  humanities.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  first  experi- 
ments in  this  line  should  have  been  made  with  caution,  and  that 
other  degrees  should  have  been  given,  because  of  the  inferiority 
of  the,  as  yet,  untried  courses.  But  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  trial,  this  condition  should  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  colleges  will  soon  be  able  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  Columbia,  at  least  so 
far  as  arranging  all  courses  to  lead  to  a  single  degree ;  or,  pos- 
sibly more  accurately,  a  single  course  with  an  abundance  of 
electives  taking  the  place  of  the  present  multiplicity  of  courses. 
To  show  Columbia's  position,  the  following  is  quoted  from  an 

address  of  President  Low:' 

"  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  at  Columbia,  we 
have  assumed  the  following  attitude,  as,  in  our  judgment,  the  proper 
position  to  hold  at  the  present  time.  We  conceive  of  ourselves  as  offering 
three  kinds  of  education :  a  liberal  or  college  education,  and  university 
education  of  two  kinds,  professional  and  non-professional.  Inasmuch  as 
the  A.  B.  degree  is  the  generally  accepted  symbol  of  a  liberal  education, 
we  give  that  degree,  and  that  degree  only,  for  our  college  course.  •  •  •  • 
At  Columbia  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  a  man  can  be  considered 
liberally  educated  who  does  not  know  something  of  antiquity  as  revealed 
through  the  classic  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  We  do  not 
insist  upon  the  equal  proportion  of  this  knowledge  in  every  instance, 
neither  do  we  undertake  to  say  that  other  kinds  of  education  may  not  be 
equally  serviceable.  We  do  say,  however,  by  our  attitude,  that,  in  our 
judgment,  the  classics  must  still  be  considered  necessary  component 
parts  of  a  liberal  education.    Having  this  belief,  we  do  not  weaken  it  by 

I  Technological  Quarterly^  December,  1891. 

s  His/her  ^ucation  in  the  United  States :  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Colleg^e  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land.   Educational  Review,  January,  1893. 
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• 
offering  any  other  degree.    We  will  give  every  man  all  the  educational 

privileges  the  college  can  offer,  but  we  will  not  give  him  any  degree  to 

represent  what  may  be  called  a  quasi-liberal  culture.    This  attitude ,  of 

course,  concentrates  the  debate  where,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be 

concentrated,  as  to  whether  the  classics  are,  in  fact,  necessary  elements 

of  a  liberal  education  in  this  day  and  generation.    If  the  time  should 

come  when  the  governing  authorities  of  Columbia  hold  a  different  view 

from  that  which  is  now  entertained,  the  recognition  granted  to  those 

other  courses,  doubtless,  will  then  be  made  full  and  complete.    We  shall 

still  give  only  the  A.  B.  degree  as  the  symbol  of  our  liberal  education, 

but  we  shall  have  changed  our  conception  of  what  a  liberal  education  is.** 

In  conclusion  your  committee  recommend  that  the  Academy 
urge  upon  the  medical  schools  to  endeavor  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  properly  co-ordinate  the  university  degrees  by  restoring  the 
degree  of  M.D.  to  its  proper  position  of  an  advanced  university 
degree,  given  only  to  those  who  have  already  taken  a  first 
degree ;  and  upon  the  colleges,  that  they  so  arrange  their  various 
courses  leading  to  a  first  degree  that  they  may  be  fairly  equiva- 
lent and  be  rewarded  by  the  same  degree. 


THE  CARE  OF  ABANDONED  INFANTS." 

By  J.  Chbston  Morris,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Philadblphxa,  Pa. 

In  ancient  Roman  times,  when  an  infant  was  bom  it  was  brought 
to  the  head  of  the  family :  who  then  either  acknowledged  it  as  a 
member  of  the  household  by  raising  it  from  the  ground,  or  refused 
so  to  do — in  which  case  it  was  borne  away  and  killed.  In 
medieval  times,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  opening  chapters  of 
Victor  Hugo's  ** Notre  Dame,"  young  children  in  Paris  who 
were  abandoned  by  their  parents  were  exposed  in  front  of  that 
celebrated  church  to  be  adopted,  if  wished  for,  by  bereaved  or 
charitable  people.  How  touching  is  his  account  of  poor  Quasi- 
modo !  And  yet  how  little  we  are  apt  generally  to  think  of  the 
victims  of  ** baby-farms**  in  our  cities,  or  of  the  notices  in  the 
papers  so  often  to  be  seen  of  the  bodies  of  infants  found  in  the 
streets,  or  taken  from  cesspools !  How  often  too  do  we  read  of 
others  left  on  doorsteps  or  in  alleys !  I  have  tried  to  obtain  some 
records  of  these  in  my  own  city,  where  vital  statistics  have  been 
carefully  prepared  for  many  years,  but  have  been  unable  to  reach 
any  accurate  result.  The  number  is  variously  estimated  at  fig- 
ures between  2,000  and  3,000  annually;  and  doubtless  the  same 
proportion  prevails  elsewhere,  as  the  causes  of  illegitimacy  and 
abandonment  are  as  widespread  as  degenerate  and  needy  human- 
ity, and  produce  everywhere  the  same  results.  Gradually,  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  old  world,  foundling  asylums  with  their 
turn-cradles  in  the  tower  of  entrance  took  the  place  of  the 
unmethodised  charity  or  neglect  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  these  institutions  came  under 
governmental  care,  the  State  recognizing  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  rearing  as  many  laborers  and  soldiers  as  possible.  But  the 
•  horrible  results  in  the  shape  of  infant  mortality  in  these  institu- 
tions, the  incentive  afforded  to  criminal  life  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  burden  of  shame  was  avoided,  and  even  worse,  by  the 
cooling  of  natural  and  proper  parental  love  and  care  for  offspring 
among  those  who  found  the  support  of  their  children  a  burden  in 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  ita  meeting  in  Milwau- 
kee, June  5, 1894. 
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the  struggle  for  life,  caused  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
them  that  the  system  was  abolished  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  outcry  was  then  raised  that  abortion  and  feticide  were 
thus  increased,  so  that  for  a  short  period  they  were  reopened,  only, 
however,  to  prove  again  their  uselessness  even  against  these 
crimes,  when  they  were  definitely  closed.  In  Austria  and 
Italy  they  are  still  maintained,  but  from  such  reports  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine,  with  very  small  beneficial  results  in  any 
form  to  the  community.  In  London,  however,  I  have  seen 
reports  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Guilford  St.,  Brunswick 
Square,  showing  good  work  resulting  in  the  education  and  estab- 
lishment in  life  of  a  very  fair  proportion  of  inmates.  The  great 
defect  in  this  institution  seems  to  me  to  be  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the*  children  by  their  mothers,  as  I  will  explain  in  the 
following  pages.  In  this  country  the  almshouse  usually  furnishes 
the  only  refuge,  too  often,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  poor  as  the 
foundling  hospitals.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
legend  that  one  child  had  survived  the  troubles  and  diseases  of 
infancy.  In  fact,  a  superintendent  said  to  a  resident  physician 
who  asked  him  to  allow  a  woman,  who  wished  so  to  do,  to  adopt 
a  healthy  baby  which  otherwise  was  only  too  sure  soon  to  dwindle 
and  die :  **  No,  damn  him,  its  the  best  thing  for  all  such !  **  In 
consequence  of  publicity  given  to  such  facts — ^by  the  author  of 
this  paper  among  others — ^the  late  Bishop  Stevens  organized,  at 
first  almost  at  his  own  expense,  an  institution  known  as 
**The  Sheltering  Arms,*'  on  the  principle  of  trying  to  save  not 
only  the  infant  but  the  mother  also,  through  love  for  her  offspring, 
by  aiding  her  to  raise  it  instead  of  abandoning  it.  And  to  the 
remarkably  successful  results  of  this  effort  I  desire  to  call 
attention. 
In  189X  there  were  admitted  169  infants  with  165  mothers*  •  •  •  12  died. 
**     "        *'        *•  '*  30     *'    without  mothers  (dSS)    8    ** 

««  1892     **        "  "        132      **        with  132  mothers 5    " 

"     •*        •'        "  •*  32     "    without  mothers  (do^S)    9    ** 

363  34 

Total  mortality  among  infants,  9.36  per  cent.    Mortality  of  abandoned 

infants,  27.42  per  cent.     Mortality  of  infants  with  mothers,  5.65  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  death  were  exposure,   marasmus,  cholera    infantum, 

scarlatina,  diphtheria,  etc. 
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The  management  of  the  institution  is  extremely  simple.  Under 
the  Board  of  Managers  the  only  officers  are  a  matron  and  resi- 
dent physician ;  nurse,  cook,  and  laundress  are  also  employed 
and  paid ;  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  women  inmates.  These 
are  received  either  from  the  street,  or  from  maternities  or  lying-in 
hospitals,  with  their  babies.  Generally  they  are  young,  igno- 
rant, weak,  but  not  necessarily  bad  or  depraved — often  deceived 
or  deserted.  If  no  such  refuge  were  afforded  them  what  chance 
would  they  have  in  their  weak  state,  soon  after  parturition,  to 
earn  honestly  enough  to  feed  themselves  or  their  babes,  even  if 
they  were  better  trained  and  fitted  for  it  than  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  ?  What  would  be  left  for  them  except  to  gain  such 
precarious  sums  as  they  might,  too  often  by  the  sale  of  their 
bodies,  encumbered  too  by  the  care  of  an  infant,  a  novel  and 
undesired  task  ?  What  wonder  if  they  are  then  ready  enough  to 
abandon  it  ?  But  of  all  human  sentiments  perhaps  the  strongest 
is  mother-love.  It  may  be  stifled  for  awhile,  or  drowned  in  the 
care  and  struggle  for  bread,  apparently ;  yet  afterward  the  yearning 
for  the  lost  child  will  come,  and  then  what  happens  to  the  woman 
who  feels  that  she  has  given  up  her  little  one,  or  caused  its  death 
in  misery?  Her  soul  becomes  scarred  if  the  wound  thus  made  in 
her  nature  ever  heals;  or  she  is  seared  against  all  good  influences. 
How  many  sad  instances  have  all  of  us  seen  of  these  results ! 
Human  nature  is  the  same  whether  in  the  palace  or  the  hovel. 
And  another  fact  is  to  be  noted,  the  discipline  of  our  own  natures, 
which  comes  from  the  responsibility  of  having  another  life  com- 
mitted to  our  care.  No  one  feels  or  shares  in  this  more  than  the 
young  mother.  Such  is  the  very  law  of  our  being,  and  we  can 
avoid  it  only  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  our  highest  and  best  culture. 
It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  result  of  this  shelter  thus  given, 
this  breathing  space,  this  opportunity  to  enter  again  on  life-work  ? 
These  young  women  after  two,  three,  or  more  months'  residence 
and  training  in  housework,  sewing,  care  of  their  children,  and 
moral  instruction,  are  sent,  each  with  her  baby,  to  homes  found  for 
them  in  the  country  usually,  to  begin  life  over  again.  Such  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  watch  over  them  as  may  be  desirable 
or  possible,  is  kept  up  by  those  who  are  interested  in  them,  and 
to  whom  they  feel  grateful  for  help  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest 
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need.  And  I  have  never  seen  more  touching  evidence  of  the 
good  done  than  in  the  bushels — yes,  bushels,  of  letters  received 
from  them  by  the  devoted  physician.  Dr.  C.  L.  Abbey,  who  gave 
herself,  heart,  and  soul  to  the  work.  Among  the  297  women,  she 
reports  189  as  having  done  well,  104  as  having  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  only  five  as  having  gone  astray.  Surely  such  a  record 
should  encourage  us  to  larger  effort  in  such  work.  As  an 
instance  of  the  sentiment  aroused  in  these  women,  a  letter  was 
received  at  the  last  donation  day  from  a  poor  woman  who  was 
able  to  earn  only  $1.50  per  week,  enclosing  $5.00  to  help  in  the 
work  of  aid  and  rescue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan,  so  successfully  carried  out,  is  far 
better  than  any  other  that  has  so  far  presented  itself  for  notice ; 
better  than  that  so  well  managed  under  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  because  it  aim^  at  restoring  and  developing  the 
mother  as  well  as  and  through  the  child — a  return  to  the  order 
of  nature ;  and  better  than  that  of  foundling  asylums,  though 
much  good  may  be  done  by  those  when  rightly  managed,  because 
it  permits  of  a  much  larger  saving  of  life,  and  the  children  grow 
up  free  from  degrading  influences  and  from  the  stigma  of 
illegitimacy — ^they  have  a  chance  in  the  world. 
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644    Fleming,  George  W Shelbyville,  Ind. 

453  *Flint,  Kendall Haverhill,  Mass. 

530  Flintermann,  Johann 96  Miami  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

369    Flood,  Everett Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

531  Flynn,  William Marion,  Ind. 

685    Focht,  William  H 64i  E.  Perry  St.,  Tiffin,  O. 

48    Ford,  William  H 1622  Summer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

649    Fordyce,  John  A 66  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

532  Foskett,  George  M 235  Pleasant  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

329    Poster,  Addison  H 779  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

399    Foster,  Charles  W Woodlord*s,  Me. 

19  'Foulke,  Lewis  W Chillicothe,  O. 

192  *Poulkes,  James  P Oakland,  Cal. 

52    Fox,  George  H 18  E.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10    Franklin,  Gustavus  S Chillicothe,  O. 

252    Free,  Spencer  M Du  Bois,  Pa. 

183    French,  George  F 1600  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*683    French,  Samuel  W 1216  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

460  French,  William  F Noroton,  Ct. 

166    Frost,  Carleton  P Hanover,  N.  H. 

56    Fruitnight,  John  H . .   161  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

367    Fry,  Frank  R 2610  Locust  St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

398    Fuller,  Charles Lincoln,  Me. 

349    Furbeck,  Peter  R Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

171     Garcelon,  Alonzo Lewiston,  Me. 

533  Gardiner,  Edwin  J 170  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

625    Gaston,  J.  McFadden i  ^  Edgewood  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

208  *Gerhard,  Abraham  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

45    Gerhard,  Jerome  Z Harrisburg,  Pa. 

227    Gerrish,  Frederic  H 675  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

628    Gerster,  Arpad  G 56  E.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

412    Gibson,  Arthur  C Bangor,  Me. 

318    Gibson,  William  J 711  S.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

221     Gihon,  Albert  L Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

33 1  'Gi ven,  Obadiah  G Carlisle,  Pa. 

534  Gleason,  E.  Baldwin 1204  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

386    Goodale,  George  L Cambridge,  Mass. 

536  Goodale,  Walter  T Saco,  Me. 

537  Gorgas,  Ferdinand  I.  S 845  N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

633    Gould,  George  M 1 19  S.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

38  'Govan,  William Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

461  Graham,  David  W 672  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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253    Graham,  P.  Ridgely Chester,  Pa. 

670    Grant,  H.  Horace 191 6  Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

454    Green,  Edgar  M Easton,  Pa. 

257  'Green,  James  S : Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

218    Green,  John 2670  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

603  'Green,  John  T Tucson,  Ariz. 

2    Green,  Traill Easton,  Pa. 

682    Gregory,  Louis  L 1377  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

370    Grim,  H.  A Allentown,  Pa. 

661    Groff,  George  G Lewisburg,  Pa. 

667    Grosvenor,  J .  W 118  Plymouth  Avenue,  BufiFalo,  N.  Y. 

538  Gumbes,  Charles  W Oaks,  Pa. 

463  Guthrie,  J  Renwick Dubuque,  la. 

271     Hadden,  Alexander I55  E.  51st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

654    Hahn,  Henry  H Youngstown,  O. 

586    HalbersUdt,  Andrew  H Pottsville,  Pa. 

416    Hale,  George  W 235J  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

164    Halsey,  Calvin  C Montrose,  Pa. 

136    Ham,  Albert  E 199  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

28  •Hamilton,  Frank  H New  York,  N.  Y. 

620    Hanna,  W.  M Henderson,  Ky. 

283    Hansen,  Howard  P 254  S.  i6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

607    Hare,  George  A Fresno,  Cal. 

203    Harlan,  George  C 151 5  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

148    Harlow,  Lewis  D 1 12  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

205    Harper,  Thomas  S Bingham  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

98  'Harris,  Elisha New  York,  N.  Y. 

578  'Harris,  William  H Louisville,  Ky. 

464  Harrison,  Wallace  K 103  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

465  Harsha,  William  M 58  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

134  'Hartley,  TheophilusS Ridgway,  Pa. 

65    Harvey,  Clin  P Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

250    Hatfield,  Marcus  P 70  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

54  'Hatfield,  Nathan Philadelphia,  Pa. 

539  Haven,  Alfred  C Lake  Forest,  111. 

540  Hawkes,  William  H 734  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

697    Head,  Louis  R Madison,  Wis. 

388    Heath,  Frederic  C 19  W\  Ohio  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

466  Heffron,  John  L 910  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

360    Helm,W.H Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

467  Hemenway,  Henry  B E vanston,  111. 

372    Herbst,  Henry  H 28  N.  5th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

546    Herd  man,  William  J 48  E.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

468  Herrick,  Fred  S Brooklin,  Me. 

469  Herrick,  Henry  J 97  Huron  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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138    Hersey,  George  D 500  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

70    Hess,  Robert  J 610  Pairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

333    Hill,  Gershom  H Independence,  la. 

382    Hill,  Horace  B Augusta,  Me. 

389    Hitchcock,  Alfred Farmington,  Me. 

343  Hitchcock,  Charles  W 29  Henry  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

344  Hitchcock,  Edward,  Jr Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

368    Hitchcock,  Francis  E Rockland,  Me. 

308  *Hodgdon,  Richard  1, Arlington,  Mass. 

58  •Hodge,  Hugh  I, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

241    Holland,  James  W 2006  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

695    Holmes,  Bayard 104  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

188    Holmes,  Edward  L 530  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

180    Hopkins,  George  G 350  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

337    Hough,  G.  de  Neuville 95  Elm  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

609    House,  Charles  F Painesville,  O. 

169  *How,  Lyman  B  •  •  •  • Manchester,  N.  H. 

470  Howe,  Lucien 183  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

541  Hubbard,  William  N 17  E.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

471  *Hubbel,  Charles  L Williamstown,  Mass. 

294    Huger,  William  H Charleston,  S.  C. 

366    Hunt,  Charles  O Maine  Gen.  Hospital,  Portland,  Me. 

361    Hunt,  Henry  H 629  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

472  Hunter,  Charles  H 12  Syndicate  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

542  Hurd,  Arthur  W State  HospiUl,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

473  Hurd,  Henry  M Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

62    Hutchins,  Alexander 796  De  Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

543  Hutchinson,  Woods 520  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

245    Hyde,  James  N 240  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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rish,  John  C Lowell,  Mass. 

rwin,  Crawford Holidaysburg,  Pa. 

sham,  George  S 321  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

ackson,  A.  Reeves Chicago,  111. 

ackson,  Edward 215  S.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

acobs,  Luther  D Emporia,  Kan. 

aggard,  William  W 2330  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

enkins,  Wilbur  0 14  S.  7th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

ennings,  Samuel  D Sewickly,  Pa. 

ewett,  Charles 330  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ohnson,  Anna  H 115  Washington  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

ohnson,  Frank  S 4,  i6th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

ohnson,  Hosmer  A Chicago,  111. 

ohnson,  John  G 493  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ohnson,  Joseph  T 1728  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ohnson,  Russell  H Summit,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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475  Johnstone,  A.  W Danville,  Ky. 

476  Jones,  C.  George Jacksonville,  111. 

126  Jones,  H.  Webster 13  Cavendish  Mansion, 

Langham  St.,  W.  London,  Eng. 

127  Jones,  Samuel  J-  .S.  E.  Cor.  State  and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 
477'  Joy»  Henry  1, Marshall,  Mich. 

55    Judson,  Adoniram  B 25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

314    Kearns,  W.  D 1734  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

97    Kedzie,  Robert  C Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

596  *Keeney,  James  F U.  S.  N. 

274  Kelley,  John  D Cor.  State  and  Chapel  Sts.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

647    Kelley,  Richmond First  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Portland,  Or. 

217    Kemper,  Andrew  C loi  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

478  Kennedy,  Josiah  P State  House,  Des  Moines,  la. 

275  ♦Kerr,  James  W York,  Pa. 

479  Kessel,  George Cresco,  la. 

6    Key ser,  Peter  D 1832  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

480  Kidder,  F.  Thomas Woodstock,  Vt. 

694    Kiefer,  Guy  S 497  St.  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

548  Kiefer,  Hermann 88  E.  Forest  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

15  •Kietfer,  Stephen  B Carlisle,  Pa. 

481  Kimball,  Arthur  H Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

363    Kinch,  Charles  A 285  W.  70th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

482  King,  Alfred 610  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

31 1     Kline,  W.  J.  K Greensburg,  Pa. 

657    Knapp,  Charles  P Wyoming,  Pa. 

483  Knight,  Charles  H 20  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

365  ♦Knox,  James  S Chicago,  111. 

689  Knox,  Samuel  B.  P Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

263    Kollock,  Cornelius Cheraw,  S.  C. 

484  Kreider,  George  N 522  Capitol  Avenue,  Springfield,  111. 

676    Kynett,  Harold  H 1728  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

173  ♦Landis,  Henry  G Columbus,  O. 

485  Landon,  Henry  B 800,  14th  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

690  Langsdorf ,  Harold  H Dickinson,  Pa. 

635    Lansing  James  B.  W Tenafly,  N.  J. 

575    Laplace,  Ernest 1617  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4  ♦Larison,  George  H Lambertville,  N.  J. 

580    Lash,  Josiah  W 19  S.  Paint  St.,  Chilicothe,  O. 

123    Lathrop,  Horace Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

108    Leaman,  Henry 832  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

356    Learned,  William  T 12  Franklin  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

35    Lee,  Benjamin 1532  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

146  ♦Lee,  Charles  C New  York,  N.  Y. 

549  Lee,  Elmer 125  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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92  ♦Lente,  Frederick  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

420    Lester,  John  C 406  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

273  •Ivevis,  Richard  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

688    Lewis,  A.  B Hamilton,  Kan. 

486  Lewis,  Charles  H • 301  First  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

550  Lewis,  Daniel 249  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

326  Lewis,  Edwin  R 257  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

592    Lewis,  James  R Grinnell,  la. 

156    Lincoln,  Nathan  S 1514  H.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

214    Lincoln,  Rufus  P 22  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

33    Lindsley,  J.  Berrien Nashville,  Tenn. 

551  Lippincott,  J.  Aubrey 435  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

206  •Little,  William  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

681     Littlefield,  George  H Syracuse,  Neb. 

281    Logan,  Henry  V 306  N.  Washington  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

68    Love,  John  J.  H Montclair,  N.  J. 

160    Lyman,  Henry  M 70  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

251     McArdle,  Thomas  E 707,  12th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

153  •McBride,  Thomas  A New  York,  N.  Y. 

488  McCaskey ,  George  W Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

401     McCollister,  Elisha  A Gray,  Me. 

672    McCulloch,  J.  F Freeport,  Pa. 

20    Mclntire,  Charles .'  *  104  N.  4th  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

352    McKennan,  T.  M.  T 810  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

64    McKenzie,  William West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

552  McLaren,  Archibald 326  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

247    McMurtry,  Louis  S Louisville,  Ky. 

680    McNutt,  H.  E Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

653    Mc Williams,  Samuel  A 3456  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

487  *MacDonnell,  R.  Lea Montreal,  Can. 

327  Magruder,  George  L 815  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

489  Major,  George  W 82  Union  Avenue,  Montreal,  Can. 

490  Marble,  John  O 55  Pearl  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

93  Marcy,  Henry  0 180  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

491  Marshall,  Cuvier  R 2243  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

492  Marshall,  George  M 1700  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

293    Marshall,  George  W Milford,  Del. 

601     Martin,  James  N Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

279    Maryott,  E.  Edgar 92  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

581     Mason,  Jarvis  K Suffield,  Ct. 

405     Mason,  William  C Bangor,  Me. 

527    Matthews,  F.  M Reidsville,  N.  C. 

1 16    Matthewson,  Arthur 139  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

553  Matzinger,  Herman  G State  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

555    Maurer,  J.  M 502  E.  Sunbury  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
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55^    Mayberry,  Charles  B Danville,  Pa. 

II    Meisenhelder,  Edmund  W York,  Pa. 

493  Merriman,  Henry  P 2239  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

494  Merritt,  Emma  S 530  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

659    Merz,  Charles  H Sandusky,  O. 

597    Mettler,  L.  Harrison 4228  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

636    Meyer,  J.  M Danville,  Ky. 

557  Mial,  Leonidas  L State  Asylum,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

233    Miles,  George  W Oneida,  N.  Y. 

495  •Millard,  Henry  B New  York,  N.  Y. 

158    Miller,  Horace  G 262  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

558  Millikin,  Benjamin  L* 278  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

496  Mills,  Hiram  R Port  Huron,  Mich. 

238  •Miner,  Joshua  L Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

289    Mitchell,  Alfred Brunswick,  Me. 

120  ♦Mitchell,  Chauncey  L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

645    Mitchell,  Giles  S 277  W.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

655    Mitchell,  Matthew  R 605  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 

181  •Moore,  J.  Fred Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

71    Moore,  James  W Easton,  Pa. 

559  Moore,  John  H Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

268    Morehouse,  George  R 203  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

497  Morris,  Elliston  J 128  S.  1 8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

125    Morris,  J.  Cheston 1514  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

215    Morrow,  P.  A 66  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

249  •Morton,  Douglas Ix>uisville,  Ky. 

135  •Morton,  I^loyd Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

155    Morton,  William  J 36  W.  56th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

498  Moses,  Thomas  F Urbana,  O. 

202    Muhlenberg,  Francis Lancaster,  Pa. 

194    Muhlenberg,  William  F Reading,  Pa. 

176  •Mulford,  Isaac  B Camden,  N.  J. 

499  Mulhall,  Joseph  C 2305  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

560  Musser,  Charles  S Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

357    Needham,  George 218  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

185    Nelson,  Daniel  T 2400  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

500  Nelson,  Edwin  M 950  Hamilton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

276  •Nelson,  Samuel  N Revere,  Mass. 

no  •Newcomet,  Henry  W » . .  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

501  Nichol,  William  L Nashville,  Tenn. 

561  Noble,  Henry  S Hospital,  Middletown,  Ct. 

288    Oakes,  Wallace  K Auburn,  Me. 

418    O'Brion,  Charles  C Groveton,  N.  H. 

413  •0*Donovan,  Charles,  Jr Baltimore,  ^Md. 

131    0*Leary,  Charles 7  Jackson  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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286  Osgood,  William North  Yarmouth,  Me. 

272    Otis,  Edward  0 93  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

69    Ott,  Isaac • Easton,  Pa. 

503  Overfield,  Adam Houghton,  Mich. 

287  Packard,  Charles  A Bath,  Me. 

345    Packard,  Frederick  A 131  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

502    Packard,  John  H 1924  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

504  Page,  H.  R Des  Moines,  la. 

109    Pancoast,  William  H iioo  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

410    Park,  John  G Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

505  Parsons,  Ralph  L Greenmount,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

149    Parvin,  Theophilus 1626  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

506  Patterson,  E.  Blanchard Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

212    Patzki,  Julius  H U.S.  Army,  Port  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

351     Peabody ,  Charles  A City  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

583    Peck,  George 926  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

507  Penrose,  Charles  B 1331  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 

190    Pepper,  William 181 1  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

140    Perkins,  Francis  M 1428  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

200    Perry,  Charles  H 813  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

598    Peterson,  Reuben Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

623    Phillips,  Ellis New  Haven,  Pa- 

640    Phillips,  G.  W..... Vinal  Haven,  Me. 

588    Phillips,  William  W.  L 52  W.  SUte  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

198    Pickett,  Thomas  E Maysville,  Ky . 

1 18    Pilcher,  Lewis  S 145  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

99  •Pinkey ,  Howard New  York,  N.  Y. 

656    Pontius,  Paul  J 1810  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

179    Porter,  George  L 266  State  St.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

137    Porter,  George  W 8  Greene  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

296    Post,  M.  Hayward 2641  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

348    Pratt,  H.  D.  V.  Jr 130  Main  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

354    Presbrey,  Silas  D 103  Wier  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

562    Prince,  Arthur  E Springfield,  111. 

679    Puis,  Arthur  J 630  Chestnut  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

650    Putnam,  Helen  C 77  Snow  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

325     Rae,  Alexander 20  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

508  Ranney,  Ambrose  L 156  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

29  •Rea,  James  C Pittsburg,  Pa. 

246    Read,  Ira  B 18  E.  126th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

509  Reddy,  Herbert  L 61  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 

163  •Reed,  Joseph  A Dixmont,  Pa. 

209  •Reed,  Thomas  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

392  •  Reed,  William  G Sturbridge,  Mass. 

510  Reeve,  Richard  A 22  Shuter  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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86    Reily,  George  W Harrisburg,  Pa. 

321     Rex,  George  A 2023  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

417    Rice,  William  E Bath,  Me. 

353    Rich,  Joshua  B 54  Pleasant  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

61 1     Rider,  Wheelock 53  S.  Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

291     Ring,  Charles  A 608  Congress  St. ,  Portland,  Me. 

393    Ring,  Frank  W loi  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

96    Roberts,  John  B 1627  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

290    Robinson,  Daniel  A 54  Court  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

643    Robinson,  R East  Brady,  Pa. 

237    Robison,  John  A 70  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

692    Rochester,  DeLancey 469  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

105    Rockwell,  A.  D 113  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

576    Rogers,  Arthur  C Faribault,  Minn. 

57    Roosa,  Daniel  B.  St.  J 20  E.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

511  Rutherford,  Clarendon 102  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

59  *Ryerson,  Thomas Newton,  N.  J. 

512  Salisbury,  James  N Russellville,  O. 

67  •Sandt,  John Easton,  Pa. 

91    Sanford,  Leonard  J New  Haven,  Ct. 

50    Santee,  Eugene  1 532  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

589    Sargent,  Dudley  A Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

599    Sartain,  Paul  J 212  W.  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

513  Satterthwaite,  Thomas  E 17  E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

563    Sayre,  Reginald  H 285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

514  Schauffler,  Edward  W 900  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

660    Scheel,  A.  M Belleville,  111. 

63    Schenck,  P.  L 60  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

199    Schenk,  Teunis Bath  Beach,  N.Y. 

30    Schoonover,  Warren 1 15  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

23  •Schultz,  Solomon  S Danville,  Pa. 

364    Schwenk  Peter,  N.  K 606  Marshall  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60  Scott,  J.  McPherson Hagerstown,  Md. 

123    Scott,  Xenophon  C 127  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

374    Scribner,  Ernest  V Insane  Asylum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

383    Seamans,  William  S 16  W.  52d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

167    Seely,  W.  W S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O. 

i6s    Seip,  M.  S Easton,  Pa. 

5    Sell,  Edward  H.  M 161  W.  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

248    Shakespeare,  Edward  0 1336  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

37  *Shapleigh,  Elisha  B 658  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

295    Shapleigh,  John  B 3621  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

313    Shaw,  William  C 135  Wylie  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

24  •Shearer,  James  M Dillsburg,  Pa. 

565    Shearer,  Niles  H p York,  Pa. 
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177    Sheldon,  Charles  S Madison,  Wis. 

515  Sherrill,  Edwin  S 141  Port  St.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

41    Shoemaker,  J.  V 1519  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

566  Shoemaker,  Levi  I Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

78    Shrady,  George  F 8  E.  66th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

80    Shrady,  John 66  W.  126th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I    Sibbet,  Robert  Lowry Carlisle,  Pa. 

567  Simmons,  Arthur  R 224  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

516  Simmons,  Charles  E 742  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

387    Simmons,  William  H Bangor,  Me. 

411    Simpson,  Frederic  T 122  Higli  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

568  'Sinne,  HansH Trenton,  N.  J. 

569  Sleeper,  Frank  E Sabatis,  Me. 

637    Sloan,  Henry  H 498  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

310    Sloan,  James  G Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

377    Small,  Freeman  E 359  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

44  •Smith,  Albert  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

439    Smith,  A.  Lapthorn 68  Beaver  Hall  Terrace,  Montreal,  Can. 

381    $mith,  Andrew, 'R.  G North  Whitefield,  Me. 

684    Smith,  Bryant 169  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

362    Smith,  Charles  D 126  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

128  *Smith,  Charles  Gilman Chicago,  111. 

582    Smith,  George  E 23  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin,  O. 

606    Smith,  Joseph  R Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

228    Smith,  Thomas  J Bridgeton,  N.  J- 

402    Smith,  Thomas  P Saccarappa,  Me. 

438    Smith,  William  H Shell  Rock,  la. 

168    Smith,  William  Thayer Hanover,  N.  H. 

590    Smock,  Ledru  P 3330  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

691    Snively,  I.  Newton 2501  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

119  •Snively,  Joseph  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

124  •Snow,  Edwin  M Providence,  R.  I. 

292    Spalding,  James  A 627  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

162    Spare,  John 92  Purchase  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

613    Speed,  J.  N Rushville,  III. 

608    Springer,  Willard Wilmington,  Del. 

72    Stahley,  George  D Gettysburg,  Pa. 

409    Stamwood,  Robert  G 231  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

437    Staples,  Allen Dubuque,  la. 

436    Staples,  George  McL Dubuque,  la. 

3  •Steiner,  Lewis  H Baltimore,  Md. 

265    Stellwagen,  Thomas  C 1809  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

236    Stevens,  Charles  W 54  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

258    Stevenson,  J.  M 6024  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

8    Stewart,  William  S 1801  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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220    Stoddard,  E.  V 68  S.  Washington  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

435    Stone,  William  G Elgin,  111. 

631  Storer,  Samuel  T New  Concord,  O. 

614    Stout,  Joseph Ottawa,  111. 

17  •Strawbridge,  James  D Danville,  Pa. 

434    Strong,  Thomas  D Westfield ,  N.  Y. 

115    Stuart,  Francis  H 123  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12  Stubbs,  George  E 1616  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7    Sutton,  R.  Stansbury 419  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

407  Swan,  Charles  E Calais,  Me. 

632  Swift,  Elisha  P Florence,  Wis. 

336    Swift,  William  N 378  County  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

634    Sykes,  Richard  L Columbus,  Miss. 

234    Tadlock,  A.  B Knoxville,  Tenn. 

617    Talley,  Alexander  N Columbia,  S.  C. 

433    Tappey,  Ernest  T 141  Fort  Street,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

432    Taylor,  J.  Landon Wheelersburg,  O. 

79  •Taylor,  William  F Philadelphia,  Pa. 

73  'Thacker,  John  A Cincinnati,  O. 

431    Thayer,  Addison  S 639  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

663    Thayer,  H.  W Corry,  Pa. 

77    Thomas,  James  C 107  W.  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

408  Thombs,  Samuel  B Knightville,  Me. 

570  Thompson,  George  E 301  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

430    Thompson,  John  F 601  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

304    Thrasher,  A.  B 157  W.  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

216    Todd,  William  S : . . .  Ridgefield,  Ct. 

419    Tolman,  Julia Arlington,  Mass. 

668  Tomlinson,  Joseph Roadstown,  N.  J. 

13  Treichler,  C.  Galen •  •  • Honeybrook,  Pa. 

397    Trowbridge,  Edwin  H 54  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

571  Trowbridge,  Grosvenor  R State  Hospital ,  Danville,  Pa. 

335    Tucker,  Edward  T 258  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

107    Tumbull,  Charles  S 1719  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

142    Turner,  Joseph  M 413  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

591    Turner,  Sylvester  W Chester,  Ct. 

266    Turner,  Thomas  J Coldwater,  Mich. 

687    Tuttle,  Albert  H 735  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

669  Vail,  J.  B 322  W.  Market  Street,  Lima,  O. 

429  •Van  Bibber,  W.  C Baltimore,  Md. 

31     Vanderveer,  John  R 301  Carleton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

572  Van  Duyn,  John Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

323    Van  Hook,  Weller 884  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

600    Van  Pelt,  Charles  L Toledo,  O. 

347    Van  Santvoord,  Richard 106  W.  I22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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III     Van  Valzah,  W.  W 40  E.  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y; 

602    Vaughan,  Victor  C Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

573  Vermyne,  J,  J.  B - 2  Orchard  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

186    Vinton,  Charles  H 1617  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

624    Voldeng,  M.  Nelson Independence,  la.. 

301    Von  Klein,  Carl  H 122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

74    Wagner,  Charles  K Newark,  N.  J. 

415    Waldron,  Martha  M Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

428    Walk,  James  W 737  Corinthian  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

404    Walker,  John  E Thomaston,  Me. 

427    Ward,  R.  Halsted S3.  4th  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

426    Warner,  Helen  F 53  Adams  Avenue  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

244  *Warren,  Charles Washington,  D.  C. 

371    Warren,  Stanley  P 99  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

677    Warren,  Wadsworth Flint,  Mich. 

254    Watson,  William  P 319  York  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

207    Waugh,  William  F 834  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

224    Weaver,  J.  K 612  De  Kalb  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

380  •Webster,  Charles  E Portland,  Me. 

359  •Weed  Charles  I, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

264    Weidman,  W.  Murray Reading,  Pa. 

622    Weitz,  Joseph  A Montpelier,  O. 

334    Wells,  George  M Wayne,  Pa. 

394  Weston,  Edward  B 3975  Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

395  Wheeler,  George  A Castine,  Me. 

201    Whitbeck,  J.  Ward 209  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

574  Whitcombe,  Charles  R .  • Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

403    Whitney,  Adaline  1, 124  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

184    Whittaker,  James  T 100  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

26  ♦Wickes,  Stephen Orange,  N.  J. 

285    Wight,  Jarvis  S 30  Schermerhom  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

425    Wilcox,  Dorvil  M Falls  Village,  Ct. 

545    Wilcox,  Reynold  W 706  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

338    Williams,  A.  O Ottumwa,  la. 

675    Williams,  F.  R De  I^ancey,  Pa. 

346    Wilson,  Edwin  F 60  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

242    Wilson,  Henry  P.  C 814  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

320    Wilson,  James  C •  1437  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

544    Wing,  Edgar  D Galesburg,  111. 

303    Wing,  Elbert • 55,  33rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

139  'Wing,  Theodore  T * Susquehanna,  Pa. 

627    Wirt,  WilliamE Cleveland,  O. 

100    Whitthaus,  Rudolph  A 410  E.  26th  St . ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

170    Wolff,  Henry  A Barberton,  South  Africa. 

424  •Wood,  Robert  W Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
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642  Woodbridge,  Luther  D Williamstown,  Mass. 

373  Woodman,  Walter 64  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

385  Woodside,  Albert St.  George,  Me. 

646  Woolley,C.N Newburg,N.  Y. 

267  Wordin,  Nathaniel  E 174  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

584  Wright,  Adam  H 30  Gerrard  St.,  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 

686  Wyman,  Samuel  E i  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

255  Young,  I.  Gilbert 1000  Shackamizon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

309  Zenner,  Philip 335  W.  9th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

358  Ziegler,  Samuel  L 1 504  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 


Date. 


I.  1876,  Sept.  6, 

II.  1877,  Sept.  II,  12, 

III.  1878,  Sept.  17, 18, 

IV.  1879,  Sept.  16, 17, 

V.  1880,  Sept.  28, 29, 

VI.  1881,  Sept.20,21, 

VII.  1882,  Oct.  26,  27, 

VIII.  1883,  Oct.  9,  ID, 

IX.  1884,  Oct.  28,  29, 

X.  1885,  Oct.  28,  29, 

XI.  1886,  Oct.  12, 13, 

XII.  1887,  Sept.  3, 

XIII.  1888,  Nov.  13, 14, 

XIV.  1889,  Nov.  13,  14, 

XV.  1890,  Dec.  2,  3, 

XVI.  1891,  May  2  and  4, 

XVII.  1892,  June  4  and  6, 

XVIII.  1893,  June  3  and  5, 


Place. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Easton,  Pa. 

New  York. 

Providence. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

Pittsburg. 

Washington. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Philadelphia. 

Washington. 

Detroit. 

Milwaukee. 


President. 

Traill  Green, Easton,  Pa.  ^pro  tern, 
Traill  Green,  Easton,  Pa. 
•Frank  H.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
•Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Baltimore. 
•Frederic  D.  Lente,  New  York. 
•Edward  T.  Caswell,  Providence. 
Traill  Green,  Easton,  Pa. 
Henry  O.  Marcy,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia. 
Albert  L.  Gihon,  U.  S.  N. 
R.  S.  Sutton,  Pittsburg. 
•Lewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Fred.  H.  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me. 
Leartus  Connor,  Detroit. 
Samuel  J.  Jones,  Chicago. 
Theophilus  Parvin,Philadelphia. 
P.  S.  Conner,  Cincinnati. 
J.  E.  Emerson,  Detroit. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THB  MEETING  FOR    1 894. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  **  Waumbek,**  Jefferson,  N.  H., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  29th  and  30th,  1894,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  Tuesday  evening  previous. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  greater  variety  of  papers  than  usual  will  be 
presented.  The  endeavor  is  making  to  devote  most  of  the  time 
to  the  discussion  of  the  medical  side  of  certain  important  Socio- 
logic  problems.  Several  have  already  promised  papers,  and 
others  have  made  conditional  promises. 

The  papers  will  be  arranged  as  follows : 

I.  Papers  relating  to  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  II.  Depend- 
ents; papers  relating  to  medical  charities  and  relief .  III.  Defec- 
tives ;  papers  relating  to  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  the  insane, 
the  epileptic,  the  feeble-minded,  the  inebriate,  and  the  perma- 
nently disabled.  IV.  Delinquents;  papers  bearing  upon  the 
medical  problems  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Fellows  of  the  Academy  are  urged  to  contribute  papers,  send- 
ing the  title  at  once  to  the  Secretary ;  and  a  copy  of  the  paper — 
to  comply  with  a  constitutional  provision — by  the  first  of  August. 
If  this  copy  is  accompanied  by  an  abstract  it  will  greatly  aid  the 
Secretary  in  his  preparation  of  the  press  reports. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  secured  a  reduced  rate 
of  three  dollars  a  day  for  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  and  their 
friends,  at  the  Waumbek.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Porter  and 
Judd,  will  arrange  to  care  for  all  who  come,  but  may  be  com- 
pelled to  lodge  some  outside  of  their  own  house.  Rooms  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  proprietors  at  I^ake  Wood,  N.  J.,  or 
through  the  Secretary.  The  same  rates  will  be  charged  after 
the  adjournment  to  any  who  may  desire  to  remain  in  the 
mountains  for  a  few  days. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  will  sell  a  round  trip  ticket  for  a 
single  fare,  and  a  special  excursion  has  been  arranged  to  leave 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  Boston  on  the  morning 
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of  the  27th  of  August,  whereby  the  trip  can  be  made  at  a  reduced 
price.  This  excursion  permits  of  returning  immediately  after 
the  meeting,  of  remaining  a  few  days  in  the  mountains,  or  of 
adding  a  trip  to  Quebec  to  the  excursion.  Circulars  giving  the 
details  of  this  excursion  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  desiring  to 
accompany  the  excursion  make  early  application. 

As  those  gathered  at  the  meeting  will  sojourn  at  the  same 
hotel  there  is  no  need  for  the  customary  ** reunion  supper.** 
There  will  be  a  "reunion  session/'  however,  under  the  care  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  the  Secretary  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  contributions  for  his  annual  budget,  which  has  met 
with  so  much  favor  the  past  two  years.  These  contributions 
may  be  strictly  anonymous  if  so  desired. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLBTS. 

A  Primbr  op  Psycology  and  Mbntal  Disease  by  C.  B.  Burr,  M.D., 

Mbdical  Supbrintbndbnt  op  thb  Eastbrn  Michigan  Asyi^um,  Etc. 

104  pp.    Detroit,  Mich.,  1894.    George  S.  Davis.    Price,  f  i.oo. 

This  little  treatise  prepared  for  an  elementary  text-book  on  Psycology 

and  Mental  Disease  can  be  criticised  from  one  of  two  standpoints ;  from 

that  of  alienist,  as  to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  book,  or  from 

that  of  the  scholar,  as  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  book  in  making  clear  new 

truths.    We  have  had  it  submitted  to  the  latter  test  and  the  result  has 

been  satisfactory.    The  language  is  clear  and  concise;    the  definitions 

define  and  the  descriptions  describe.    It  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 

similar  primers  on  other  topics. 

Third  Annual  Report  op  the  State  Board  op  Medical  Examiners 

OP  New  Jersey. 
Supplement  to  the  Sixth  Edphon  op  the  Oppicial  Register  and 
Directory  op  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the   State  op 
Calipornia;  January,  1894. 
Medical  Register  por  New  England. 
Iowa  State  Board  op  Health  Reports. 

Medical  Examining  Board  op  Virginia,  First  Semi-Annual  Meet- 
ing op  Tenth  Annual  Session. 
Catalogue  op  the  Licensed  Physicians  op  the  State  op  Florida. 
Medical  Education;   As  It  Was,  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Might  Be. 
Charles  Minor  Blackford,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.      Trans,  Med, 
Soc.  of  Va.y  i8gi. 
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TwEi,FTH  Annual  Rkport  of  thb  Shbltbring  Arms  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  City  of  Philapelphia  ;  January  i, 
1894. 

[In  addition  to  the  above  a  number  of  reprints  of  papers  pertaining  to  various  subjects 
of  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  received.  The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  demand  on 
the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  mention  only  of  those 
pamphlets  treating  of  subjects  germane  to  the  field  of  the  Bulletin.] 

COLLEGE  CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

[The  receipt  of  all  catalogues  is  acknowledged  by  a  postal  card  and  the  insertion  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  which  is  sent  to  the  institution  sending  the  catalogue- 
Colleges  may  receive  the  Bulletin  regularly  by  exchanging  it  with  their  college 
journal.] 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Catalogue,  i893-'94 ;  Colby  Univer- 
sity, Catalogue,  i893-*94 ;  Columbia  College,  Bulletin  No.  7,  President's 
Report,  1893,  Register,  i893-*94;  Cornell  University,  Register,  i893-*94; 
Dartmouth  College,  Catalogue,  x893-'94;  Harvard,  Annual  Reports, 
i892-*93;  Iowa,  State  University  of,  Catalogue,  i893-*94;  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Catalogue,  x893-*94;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cata- 
logue, i893-'94';  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Newark  Technical  School,  Annual  Circular, 
i893-*94;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Bulletin  24,  Report,  1892;  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Catalogue,  i893-'94 ;  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Catalogue,  i893-'94. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Harvard  University  Medical  Department,  27th  Annual  Announcement 
and  Catalogue ;  Iowa,  State  University  of,  Announcement  of  Homeopathic 
Medical  Department,  and  Bulletin  No.  i,  of  same  department ;  University 
of  Louisville,  Medical  Department,  Catalogue,  x893-'94 ;  University  of 
Texas,  3rd  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macy ;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Virginia,  Announcement, 
i893-'94;  Woman's  Medical,  of  Philadelphia,  Announcement,  i894-'95. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Announcement,  i894-'95.  This 
Announcement  contains  a  plan  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  preliminary  education  of  the  intending  student  that  is 
refreshing  to  read  in  these  days  when  so  much  is  adding  to  the  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  professional  course,  and  so  little  to  preliminary 
requirements,  to  enable  the  student  to  profit  by  the  same. 
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No.  Issued  August,  1894.  22. 

Thb  American  Academy  op  Mbdzcznb  is  not  responsible  for  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  any  paper  or  address  read  at  its  meetingrs. 

METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.* 

I. 

THE  TEACHING  OF   PATHOI.OGIC    HISTOI.OGY  TO  I.ARGE 

CLASSES   IN   UNENDOWED   INSTITUTIONS. 

By  W.  a.  Evans,  M.D.,  Professor  op  Patholooxc  Histolooy,  Chicago,  III. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  object  of  medical  education  is  to  make 
men  capable  of  doing  the  thinking  of  a  community  on  medical 
subjects.  This  means  a  training  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  as 
well  as  those  functions  of  the  mind  secondary  to  reason,  such  as 
observation,  memory,  self-reliance,  etc. 

The  following  unsupported  statements  are  offered : 

Clinical  teaching  of  large  classes  in  the  amphitheatre  is  useless 
and  extravagant. 

Memory  training  can  be  secured  better  by  recitation  than  by 
lecture. 

That  arrangement  of  studies  is  best  which  in  greatest  measure 
resolves  a  class  into  individual  members. 

Self-reliance  is  best  given  by  placing  responsibility  for  life  and 
health  on  individual  shoulders. 

The  following  statement  will  be  maintained : 

iRead  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Collegres, 
at  San  Francisco,  June,  1894,.  These  papers,  submitted  by  Professor  Quine,  were  accom- 
panied by  various  charts  and  drawing^s  from  the  exercises  of  the  students.  We  regret 
our  inability  to  furnish  illustrations  of  the  excellent  laboratory  work  submitted. 
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The  laboratory  furnishes  the  best  opportunity  for  teaching 
pathologic  histology  and  for  cultivating  observation  and  judg- 
ment. 

Can  one  hundred  men  be  taught  pathologic  histology  in  an 
unendowed  institution  ?  How  much  time  will  it  take  ?  The  dem- 
onstrator's time,  the  assistant's  time,  the  student's  time?  How 
much  money  will  it  take?  This  last  question,  Dr.  Quine  can 
answer  better  than  I.     What  method  shall  we  use? 

First  a  statement  of  facts,  then  observations  based  on  those 
facts. 

In  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  the 
class  numbers  about  eighty.  It  is  practically  the  second-year 
class  in  a  four-year's  course.  The  men  have  previously  taken  the 
following  laboratory  work:  Anatomy,  comparative  anatomy, 
embryology,  normal  histology  and  chemistry.  They  take  simul- 
taneously physiologic  and  pathologic  chemistry,  pathologic 
anatomy  and  bacteriology.  They  take  subsequently  surgical 
pathology.  There  is  a  director  of  the  laboratories,  and  a  curator 
with  one  assistant.  To  my  work  the  class  devotes  four  hours  a 
week  or  two  hours  a  day  for  two  days  each  week.  The  labora- 
tory is  fitted  with  desks  supplied  with  two  locker  drawers  and 
gas  for  each  student.  The  microscope  room  is  easily  accessible, 
as  is  the  preparation  room  of  each  teacher.  There  are  ample 
basin  facilities.  There  is  a  dumb-waiter  leading  to  the  store 
room  and  cellar.  All  first-year  students  use  one  room  for  all  the 
laboratory  work  of  that  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  second - 
year  men.  Anatomy  and  chemistry  are  exceptions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  sold  an  outfit  previously 
prepared,  which  outfit  he  locks  in  his  drawers.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  exercise,  to  each  student  is  issued  a  microscope,  micro- 
tome, or  other  required  apparatus.  This  apparatus  is  charged 
to  him  on  a  prepared  chart.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  returns 
this  and  his  debit  is  cancelled.  This  receiving  and  returning 
occupies  about  five  minutes  each.  Articles  required  to  replenish 
the  outfit  are  ordered  via  the  dumb-waiter  during  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  hour. 

Preparation  Room, — Three  students  from  the  class  have  charge 
of  the  preparation  room.     The  cost  of  the  material  they  use  is 
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prorated  among  those  working  in  the  laboratory.  They  keep 
all  histories,  prepare  and  issue  all  specimens.  These  positions 
are  sought  by  the  best  men  in  the  class.  The  occupants  are 
excused  from  the  regular  work ;  they  get  a  perfected  technique, 
a  maximum  grade,  and  an  opportunity  to  follow  their  natural 
bent  in  pathology.  It  takes  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  on  their 
part,  but  at  such  hours  as  they  can  best  give.  After  they  have 
served  their  time  in  the  preparation  room  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  for  investigation. 

Assisianis. — Four  assistants  are  used.  The  class  is  divided 
into  that  number  of  sections  and  each  assistant  has  a  section. 
He  visits  each  student  weekly.  Filling  these  positions  offers  a 
difficulty,  but  one  that  is  decreasing  every  year. 

The  demonstrator  gives  six  hours  a  week  to  the  laboratory  and 
preparation  room.  His  emolument  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  pathology. 

Methods  of  Teaching, — The  succession  of  organs  studied  is : 
respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive,  urinary,  ner\'Ous,  blood-mak- 
ing, and  tumors.  A  consideration  of  a  system  is  preceded  by  a 
quiz  on  the  normal  histology  of  that  system.  It  is  followed  by  a 
quiz  on  the  pathologic  histology,  especially  as  developed  in  the 
specimens  examined.  For  example :  In  the  lungs,  the  class 
studies  exudative  and  productive  inflammation,  coagulation, 
necrosis,  caseation  and  tubercular  inflammation.  Some  speci- 
mens the  student  works  up  from  the  beginning.  Some  of  them 
are  furnished  him  mounted,  but  the  majority  are  furnished  as 
unstained  sections.  The  major  portion  of  the  exercise  consists 
in  perfecting  his  technique,  and  in  studying  the  specimens.  He 
draws  at  his  own  and  the  instructor's  discretion.  During  a  por- 
tion of  the  hour  the  demonstrator  describes  the  histology  of  a 
selected  specimen,  the  class  following  with  their  duplicate  slide. 
In  addition,  a  certain  number  of  mimeograph  descriptions  are 
distributed. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  class  in  after-life  will 
not  have  laboratory  connections,  the  simplest  and  most  available 
technique  is  taught  them-  The  work  is  individual ;  there  is  no 
class  work  except  in  the  quizzes,  and  the  short  daily  descriptive 
talk  on  some  specimen.     The  first  thing  taught  after  technique, 
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is  how  to  observe.  The  student  is  made  to  describe,  without 
interference  from  the  teacher,  the  appearance  of  a  specimen  as 
to  color,  evenness  of  color,  density,  opacity,  tissue  arrangement, 
in  fact,  everything  to  be  seen  in  a  specimen.  Then  he  is  taught 
to  reason  from  observation  and  memory.  He  is  made  to  describe 
what  he  sees,  institute  comparisons,  give  his  opinion  and  the 
reason  for  that  opinion,  after  which  the  teacher  corrects  errors 
and  suggests  new  lines  of  study,  observation,  and  comparison. 
If  an  opinion  be  expressed  to  twenty  men,  twelve  will  accept 
that  opinion  because  the  teacher  expresses  it,  six  will  reject  it 
for  the  same  reason,  two  will  investigate  and  accept  it.  These 
last  two  are  the  only  ones  getting  full  benefit.  This  plan  con- 
sumes time  but  it  is  worth  it.  In  the  drawings,  the  aims  are 
first,  understanding,  then  proportion,  then  artistic  effects.  Draw- 
ing is  good  in  that  it  demands  thought  and  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation. It  is  bad  in  that  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time.  We 
endeavor  to  waste  no  time  in  drawing,  yet  to  draw  enough  to 
get  its  good  effects.  The  examination  consists  in  fixing,  hard- 
ening, embedding,  cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  a  specimen, 
diagnosing  it,  and  writing  a  description  of  the  pathologic  find- 
ings, and  demonstrating  the  specimen  with  the  description  in  the 
i.„„^=  nf  file  examiner. 

ion  to  the  above,  at  each  exercise  the  demonstrator 
!stion  to  which  a  written  answer  is  handed  in  at  the 
:ise.  These  questions  are  so  selected  as  to  call  for 
nd  the  questions  are  graded  on  the  thought  displayed. 
3  them  cannot  be  found  in  text-books, 
mbers  of  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  demon- 
ve  formed  a  pathologic  society,  meeting  in  the  even- 
tbis  the  students  present  specimens  and  discuss  them, 
he  proposition,  to  wit,  the  laboratory  is  the  place  beyond 
>  teach  pathologic  histology,  judgment  and  observa- 
%n  established. 

above  plan  be  improved  upon  with  the  equipment  and 
nt  practically  as  it  is  now?  Could  the  general  plan  be 
ipon?  ^ 

he  student  should  stain  only  about  one-fourth  of  his 
He  should  work  up  entire  about  one-tenth  of  them. 
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This  is  enough  to  acquire  a  good  technique  and  more  is  an 
extravagance  of  time.  He  should  do  one  piece  of  experimental 
work.  He  should  study  together,  a  specimen  of  the  normal  tis- 
sue, a  specimen  of  the  lesion,  pure  and  simple,  and  one  of  the 
lesion  as'it  appears  in  that  organ.  To  illustrate,  in  studying 
lobar  pneumonia,  study  a  section  of  normal  lung,  a  slide  of 
exudative  inflammation  in  a  simple  tissue,  and  a  slide  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  How  can  the  general  plan  be  improved  upon  in  an 
\\nendowed  institution  ?  Those  things  that  would  be  undoubtedly 
advantageous,  yet  are  not  easily  possible,  will  not  be  discussed. 
Of  such,  are  the  continuous  session,  obligatory  bed-side  attend- 
ance, diplomas  granted  by  examining  board  separate  from 
institutions,  quarterly  examinations  for  degree,  etc. 

If  the  institution  cannot  pay  its  teachers  regularly,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  feasible :  Have  the  faculty  guarantee  a  certain  income 
to  the  teacher,  and  then  send  their  chemic  and  microscopic 
work. to  them;  the  fee  for  this  work  will  more  than  pay  the 
guaranteed  salary.  In  this  way  the  laboratories  could  be  kept 
always  open.  A  desideratum,  especially  in  chemistry  and 
bacteriology.  This  would  furnish  opportunity  for  small  classes. 
There  should  be  so  close  a  relation  between  the  chair  of  patho- 
logic anatomy,  the  medical  and  surgical  clinics  and  the  labora- 
tories, that  reports  from  the  latter  should  embellish  the  work  of 
the  former.  In  the  laboratory,  as  at  present  arranged,  there  is 
scarcely  a  time  when  any  specimen  is  being  studied  by  as  many 
as  ten  students.  Yet  there  must  be  even  greater  opportunity  for 
individual  work.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  one  man  can 
finish  the  work  in  eighty  hours.  Another  must  take  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  When  we  remember  that  progress  depends  upon  a 
complex  of  application,  memory,  judgment,  observation,  and  that 
almost  indefinable  something  by  which  one  student  goes  at  once 
to  the  essential  pathology  of  a  structure  and  the  next  magnifies 
some  incidental  circumstance,  we  comprehend  the  necessity  for 
more  latitude  in  the  curriculum. 

Medical  education  has  not  sprung,  like  Minerva,  from  the 
front  of  Jove,  full  panoplied  for  war.  It  has  unfolded  slowly. 
It  is  yet  unfolding. 
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THE   COURSE   OF   BACTERIOI.OGY. 
By  Adolph  Gehrbcann,  M.D.,  Propsssor  op  Pathologic  Histoloot,  Chicago,  III. 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  introduces  the  student  to  a  field 
of  study  so  different  in  principles  and  requirements  from  the 
scientific  branches  with  which  he  is  acquainted  that  he  generally 
experiences  some  difiiculty  in  understanding  what  is  required  of 
him.  On  this  account  such  a  course  must  be  carefully  graded 
so  as  to  bring  before  him  gradually,  yet  quickly,  its  essential 
features.  More  than  the  principles  cannot  be  included  in  a 
course  for  the  medical  student,  but  these  must  be  presented  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  future  individual  work  with  under- 
Standing.  Here,  as  in  other  laboratory  branches,  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  the  student's  interest  and  attention  in  the  subject,  that 
the  course  shall  be  successful.  This  is  especially  true  at  its 
beginning ;  if  too  many  technicalities  are  introduced  at  first, 
dislike  is  provoked  and  future  progress  is  impeded. 

The  method  employed  is  that  of  individual  instructions  adapted 
to  classes.  Each  student  works  independently.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  exact  work  of  different  students  may  differ  widely 
in  degree  depending  upon  ability.  Still  a  high  general  require- 
ment is  demanded. 

These  requirements  are  as  follows : 

Eighty  hours  laboratory  exercise. 

Twenty  hours  lecture  exercise. 

Presentation  of  an  accurate  record  of  laboratory  work  done. 

Presentation  of  required  drawings. 

Attainment  of  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent,  in  each  of  two 
examinations. 

The  details  of  the  laboratory  exercise  include  study  of  princi- 
ples of  sterilization,  culture  media  and  separation  of  species  of 
bacteria,  the  complete  biology  and  morphology  of  some  twenty 
species  of  bacteria,  the  separation  of  species  of  bacteria  from 
water,  milk,  urine,  and  decomposing  fluids,  and  lastly  a  study 
of  disinfectants  and  the  thermal  death-point  of  bacteria. 

As  was  said,  the  beginning  of  the  course  should  be  made 
interesting  to  the  students,  and,  on  this  account,  should  be  as 
objective  as  possible.     During  the  first  four  exercises  a  general 
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comparative  study  of  moulds,  j^east  organisms,  and  bacteria  is 
introduced.  This  enables  the  students  to  understand  the  relation 
of  the  bacteria  to  vegetable  life,  and  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  manipulation  and  in  the  preparation  of  culture 
media  to  easily  carry  out  the  actual  work  that  follows. 

They  are  then  given  a  number  of  fluids  containing  numerous 
organisms,  and  from  these,  study  the  separation  of  species  by 
Koch*s,  Petrie*s,  and  Esmarch's  methods;  staining  and  the 
morphology  of  bacteria  are  introduced  at  this  point.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  determination  of  the  full  biology  and  name  of  a 
number  of  unknown  cultures  that  are  given  each  student. 

They  then  receive  a  number  of  known  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
determine  the  morphology,  biology,  and  pathogenesis  of  each. 
The  course  concludes  with  a  determination  of  the  death-point  of 
bacteria  by  means  of  heat  and  several  germicides. 

That  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  satisfactory  is 
evidenced  by  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  work.  There  are 
few  absentees  from  the  exercises  and  the  quiz  record  is  good. 
The  results  in  the  laboratory  work  are  shown  in  the  carefully 
prepared  laboratory  records  of  the  students  and  the  drawings 
that  are  prepared. 

In  regard  to  the  lecture  course,  it  follows  the  laboratory  exer- 
cises closely  and  is  aimed  more  as  a  guide  for  it  than  for  pure 
didactic  purposes.  Quizzes  are  frequent,  thus  bringing  out 
questions  and  fixing  the  details  of  the  work  firmly  in  the  minds 
of  the  students. 
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THE   METHODS  OF  TEACHING    CHEMISTRY    EMPU)YED   IN   THE 

COLI.EGE  OF   PHYSICIANS  AND   SURGEONS  OF   CHICAGO. 

J.  A.  Wbsenbr,  M.D.,  Professor  op  Chemistry,  Chxcaoo,  III,. 

The  subject  of  chemistry  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  for  the  day  has  passed  when  anatomy 
is  the  real  essence  of  a  medical  career.  No  physician  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  scientific  practitioner  can  do  so  purely  on  an  ana- 
tomic education.  Therefore  I  hope  that  preceptors  hereafter  will 
encourage  the  study  of  chemistry  by  their  students  with  as  much 
energy  and  zeal  as  they  do  that  of  anatomy.  As  a  rule  students 
are  given  to  understand  that  chemistry  is  a  most  difficult  branch 


and  of  minor  importance.  The  difficulty  rests  entirely  with  the 
teacher's  ability  to  impart  knowledge.  The  branch  must  be 
taught  as  arithmetic  is.  No  time  can  be  wasted  in  oratory. 
The  student  must  think  and  reason. 

My  method  is  as  follows :  Drill  the  first-year  student  thor- 
oughly in  elementary  chemistry,  beginning  with  matter  and 
working  gradually  up  until  writing  salts  is  reached ;  at  this 
point  the  teacher  must  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  making  this 
part  plain  and  simple,  for  I  believe  that  the  whole  subject  of 
chemistry  from  now  on  will  turn  upon  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  formation  of  salts.  As  a  rule  this  is  neglected  by  teachers. 
Give  the  students  at  least  three  writing  exercises  in  combining 
all  the  most  important  bases  with  the  most  important  acids.  The 
student  who  fails  to  grasp  the  subject  at  the  end  of  this  time 
will  never  grasp  it,  and  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  half  memorized  facts  which  he  cannot  apply. 
This  much  of  the  subject  requires  two  lectures  a  week.  The 
student  is  now  ready  to  begin  his  work  on  qualitative  analysis. 
Two  lectures  a  week  should  be  given,  the  lecturer  performing 
before  the  class  the  experiments  which  they  repeat  in  the  labora- 
tory. This  requires  about  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
term.  The  first  exercise  on  qualitative  analysis  is  to  consider 
the  first  group  metals,  lead,  silver,  and  mercury.  Note  the 
following  tables : 

Manipulation  for  lead. 

Sol.  A.  +  HCl  =  Prec.  A.  white. 

Prec.  A.  -|-  washing  +  hot  water  =  Sol.  B. 

Sol.  B.-|-KI  =  Prec.  B.  yellow. 
Hence  metal  is  lead. 
For  silver. 

Sol.  A.  +  HCl  =  Prec.  A.  white. 

Prec.  A.  -|- washing  -|- hot  water  =0. 

Prec.  A.  -|- ammonia  water  =  Sol.  B. 

Sol.  B.-|-HN08  =  Prec.  B.  white. 
Hence  metal  is  silver. 
For  mercury. 

Sol.  A.  -I-  HCl  =  Prec.  A.  white. 

Prec.  A.  -f-  washing  -|-  hot  water  =  O. 

Prec.  +  ammonia  water  =  Prec.  B.  black. 
Hence  the  metal  is  mercury. 
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These  manipulations  with  tables  are  carried  on  throughout  the 
entire  five  groups  of  metals,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  student  is 
given  a  table  which  covers  them  all.  Similar  tables  are  given 
for  the  analysis  of  acids.  He  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  analysis 
of  unknown  salts.  These  are  given  to  him  in  boxes  five  at  a 
time.  On  them  he  must  report.  A  student  should  be  required 
to  analyze  at  least  twenty-five  such  boxes.  The  lecturer,  after 
finishing  the  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  (about  eight  lectures) , 
should  give  one  lecture  a  week  on  non-metallic  elements,  illus- 
trated by  experiments.  One  lecture  a  week  should  be  devoted 
to  equation  writing.  This  is  made  very  simple  by  giving  fixed 
rules  that  should  be  as  plain  as  the  rules  for  addition  and  sub- 
traction.    The  following  are  specimen  rules : 

Rule  I. — All  oxids  and  hydroxids,  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
acids,  form  their  corresponding  salt  and  water. 

CuO  +  2HCI  =  CuCl,  +  H,0. 
Mn(OH),  +  2HNO8  =  Mn(NO,)j  -|-  2H,0. 
Rule  2. — HCl  precipitates  first  group  metals  as  chlorids ;    the  silver 
chlorid  is  insoluble  in  any  of  the  acids,  etc. 

The  students  are  given  at  least  ten  to  twenty  equations  under 
each  rule.  These  they  must  balance  and  hand  in,  on  paper,  at 
the  next  recitation.  At  this  recitation,  part  of  the  hour  is  devoted 
to  the  following  quiz :  The  students  are  sent  to  the  board  and 
g^ven  equations  to  balance.  All  of  the  above  work,  comprising 
the  entire  subject  of  elementary  and  qualitative  chemistry  can 
be  finished  in  six  months'  time  with  eight  hours  a  week. 

To  some  minds  chemistry,  as  outlined  above,  would  seem 
difficult  and  in  some  parts  useless ;  some  would  raise  the  objec- 
tion, equation  writing  is  not  practical  and  is  only  a  waste  of  time. 
I  do  not  think  so,  for  these  teach  a  man  how  to  reason  and  think, 
and  although  the  facts  and  rules  should  be  forgotten,  the  stu- 
dent can  easily  regain  them  if  necessary  by  merely  glancing 
over  his  notes.  The  laboratory  work  teaches  him  technique  and 
observation. 

The  second-year  chemistry  will  be  easy  for  the  student,  pro- 
vided he  has  done  good  work  in  that  of  the  first  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session  two  lectures  a  week  should  be  devoted 
to  organic  chemistry,  taking  up  only  such  compounds  as  interest 
physicians;    e,  g,^   the    hydrocarbon   series,    alcohols,   ethers, 
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ethereal  salts,  aldehyde  groups,  acids,  amides,  and  something 
about  the  sugars.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  final  examination 
on  this  branch  is  given.  The  remainder  of  the  term  is  devoted 
to  two  weekly  lectures  on  physiologic  and  pathologic  chemistry. 
The  subjects  considered  are :  The  urine,  stomach  contents,  blood, 
milk,  cystic  fluids,  etc.  Enough  volumetric  analysis  is  given  to 
make  him  competent  to  perform  all  necessary  quantitative  esti- 
mations. During  this  time  six  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  the 
laboratory.  Toxicology  is  first  taught.  It  comprises  the  analy- 
sis of  all  the  common  poisons.  Unknown  solutions  and  solids  ; 
e.  g, ,  stomach  contents  and  liver  from  poisoned  animals,  are 
given  them  on  which  they  must  hand  in  a  \^Titten  report.  This 
is  followed  with  a  course  of  physiologic  chemistry,  as  given  in 
Hallerburton's  Essentials.  The  student  is  now  ready  to  begin 
his  work  upon  urine  analysis.  After  this  is  finished  he  takes  up 
analysis  of  the  stomach  contents,  then  the  blood,  next  milk,  and 
lastly  cystic  fluids.  Unknown  solutions  are  given  him  under 
each  of  the  above  headings,  on  which  he  is  to  report,  making  a 
diagnosis. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  laboratory  consumes  the  entire 
time  of  the  teacher. 

The  tables  on  analysis  of  urine  and  stomach  contents,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  two  of  my  students,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Chemical  Examination  of  Urine— 

Test  for  reaction — acid  or  alkaline, 
specific  gravity — color, 
total  solids — estimation. 
**      amount  of  urea  in  24  hours. 
**  **       normal  sulfates, 

chlorids — estimation . 
phosphates  and  urates, 
acidity — estimation . 
mucin. 
albumin^Hiualitative. 

*'       ^Hjuantitative. 
peptone  ^Hjualitative. 

**       —quantitative, 
sugar     ^Hjualitative. 

"  —quantitative, 

acetone  — qualitative. 
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17-  Test  for  indican. 
i8.      •*      "    blood. 

19.  "      '*    pus. 

20.  '*      *'    bile. 

21.  "      **    typhoid  fever — Erlich's. 

22.  "      **    tyrosin  and  leucin. 

23.  Examine  calculi. 

24.  "         sediment. 


Microscopic  Examination  of  Urinb— - 


Crystalline  sediment 


Amorphous  sediment 


a.  Phosphates. 

b.  Oxalates. 

c.  Carbonates. 

d.  Uric  acid. 

e.  Urates. 

f.  Leucin  and  tyrosin. 

g.  Etc.,  etc. 


k: 


Urates. 
Phosphates. 


Organized  sediment 


a.  Pus. 

b.  Blood. 

c.  Epithelium. 

d.  Casts. 

e.  Spermatozoa. 

f.  Bacteria. 


C  hemic  A  I,  Examination  of  Gastric  Juice — 

1.  Test  for  reaction — acid  or  alkaline. 

2.  Estimation — ^total  acidity. 

3.  Test  for  HCl — qualitative. 


4.    *'    ' 

*       **  —quantitative. 

5.    *'    * 

*   butyric  acid— qualitative. 

6.      "      • 

*   lactic  acid — qualitative. 

7.      *'      * 

i      (1        u    —quantitative. 

8.      "      * 

*  butyric  acid —      ** 

9.      *•      * 

'  albumin. 

10.      *'      * 

*   peptone. 

II.      **      * 

'  blood. 

12.      **      * 

•   pus. 

13.      ••      ' 

•  bile. 

14.      **      ' 

'   pepsin. 

15.      "      ' 

'   rennet  ferment. 
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Microscopic  Examination— 

1.  For  muscle  fibers. 

2.  **    starch  granules. 

3.  **    crystals. 

4.  *'    bacteria,  torulse,  sarcinse, 

blood  and  crystals. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  have  only  this  to  say :  **  Give  me  a 
student  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  I  will  teach  him 
chemistry.** 


FREE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION.' 

By  Robbrt  Lbvy,  M.D.,  Sbckbtarv  of  Gross  Medical  College,  Denver,  Col. 

At  this  time,  when  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  Associa- 
tion, with  the  co-operation  of  State  Examining  Boards,  great 
advances  are  making  in  medical  education,  we  not  unwisely 
turn  our  thoughts  to  everything  and  anything  which  may  assist 
in  perfecting  the  system  of  medical  instruction.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  weighty  subjects  of  preliminary  requirements  and 
uniform  curriculum  and  extended  study  may  be  quite  enough  to 
handle  at  one  time.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  which 
impress  themselves  upon  me  as  being  quite  as  important,  inas- 
much as  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  subjects  already  men- 
tioned, forming  the  cement  which  makes  them  binding  and  of 
practical  worth. 

In  the  preparation  of  catalogues  and  announcements,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  majority  of  schools  recognize  the  importance  of 
thorough  preliminary  study  and  high  grade  curriculum.  As  a 
rule  the  requirements  for  graduation,  on  paper,  are  abreast  of  the 
most  advanced  ideas.  Elaborate  announcement  of  clinic,  labo- 
ratory, and  other  facilities,  tempt  the  student  desirous  of  receiving 
the  best  and  most  for  his  money.  How  does  it  appear  in  actual 
practice?  Many  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped,  as  well  as  the 
smallest  colleges,  fail  in  fulfilling  their  portion  of  the  contract. 
The  announcement  is  an  agreement  to  do  a  certain  part.  The 
student  fulfills  his  part  by  paying  his  fee;  the  college  fails,  in 
that  only  a  portion  of  its  contract  is  carried  out.  So  much  for 
the  relation  between  college  and  student. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  require- 
ments for  admission  and  graduation  are  disregarded,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  not  only  student  and  the  cause  of  higher  teaching,  but 
to  the  injury  of  those  colleges  who  conscientiously  live  up  to 
their  exactions.  We  can  all  give  instances  of  students  leaving 
one  school  to  enter  another,  because  the  preliminary  examination 
was  less  than  a  form.     We  know  of  many  cases  of  eclectics  and 

1  Read  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
San  Francisco,  June,  1894. 
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homeopaths  who  enter  the  senior  class  of  certain  colleges  and 
receive  degrees  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  a  regular  school. 
Without  dilating  upon  a  subject  so  thoroughly  known  to  you  all 
as  to  only  need  mentioning  to  be  condemned,  I  ask  of  what  value 
are  all  our  resolutions,  all  the  demands  of  State  Boards,  if  the 
honor  of  the  college  is  so  base  as  to  disregard  its  contract  ?  The 
matter  of  ethics  might  concern  us  quite  as  much  here  as  in  pri- 
vate work,  and  in  fact  a  high-grade  code  of  ethics  should  govern 
the  actions  of  all  medical  schools.  Honest  rivalry  is  truly  laud- 
able ;  rivalry  which  resorts  to  deception  is  detestable. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  fee  ques- 
tion. The  fees  of  American  medical  colleges  range  from  free 
tuition  to  S200.00  per  year.  A  glance  through  the  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  i889-*90, 
page  1034,  wall  show  that  as  a  rule  the  schools  of  least  reputation 
charge  the  least.  The  better  the  school  the  higher  the  fee. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course  to  this  statement,  notably,  in  the 
case  of  the  Minnesota  and  Ann  Arbor  schools.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  low  tuition  fee  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
established  in  order  to  offer  a  bid  to  students.  I  contend  that 
this  tends  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  profession ;  it  tends  to 
pauperize ;  it  even  places  a  premium  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

Competition  in  medical  schools  should  be  only  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  excellence  and  worth  and  good  facilities,  not  upon 
price.  Of  course  we  are  at  once  brought  to  face  the  question  of 
endowments,  and  it  is  asked,  why  should  not  richly  endowed 
schools  give  that  which  they  can  so  readily  afford  for  a  nominal 
fee?*  I  again  say  it  is  lowering  and  depressing,  and  should  not 
be  done  any  more  than  should  medical  attendance,  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation,  or  the  giving  of  anything  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  extent  to  which  this  matter  is  used  in  order  to  draw 
students  can  be  appreciated  when  we  note  that  there  is  at  least 
one  school,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  which  advertises  free  tuition. 

We  are  attempting  to  establish  a  uniform  curriculum  of  study. 
This  is  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  minimum  tuition  fee 
which  shall  at  least  be  universal  for  particular  sections  of  the 

I  The  schools  most  richly  endowed  are  charg:ing  the  highest  fees,  e.  ^.,  The  CoUes^e 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York. 
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country,  if  not  for  the  entire  Union.  Under  such  a  plan  the  best 
schools  would  stand,  the  poor  ones  fall,  and  thus  would  the  cry 
of  **too  many  medical  colleges''  soon  be  heard  no  more. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  place  before  you  this  summary  of 
my  poor  effort : 

First. — Colleges  should  live  up  to  their  requirements,  both  for 
admission  and  graduation. 

Second. — A  high-grade  code  of  ethics  should  exist  governing 
the  actions  of  medical  colleges. 

Third. — The  actions  and  resolutions  of  this  Association  will 
be  of  no  practical  value,  unless  honesty  characterizes  its  members. 

Fourth. — Free  or  poorly  paid  medical  education  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  competition. 

Fifth. — A  uniform  minimum  fee  should  be  adopted. 


LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  IN  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  JUNE,  1894. 

By  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  LI^.D.,  Prbsidbnt  of  the  Association. 

Gentlemen  of  this  Association : 

Until  the  last  few  weeks  I  had  expected  to  meet  with  you  in 
San  Francisco,  and  render  all  the  aid  possible  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  important  objects  for  which  the  Association  was 
organized.  But  the  recent  increase  of  some  physical  infirmities 
added  to  the  natural  impairment  of  strength  from  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  of  professional  labor,  has  compelled  me  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  doing  so.  Yet  I  am  constrained  to  send  you  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  your  meeting  will  be 
well  attended,  harmonious  in  its  proceedings,  and  successful  in 
accomplishing  results  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  profession. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  College 
Association  must  more  clearly  define  and  adopt  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  medical  college  educational  requirements,  at  least  equal  to 
that  already  required  by  the  oldest  and  most  influential  medical 
schools  in  our  country,  or  its  usefulness,  if  not  its  existence,  will 
soon  be  at  an  end.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  ever- widening 
field  of  medical  studies  most  imperatively  demand  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  a  standard  of  preliminary  education  and 
mental  discipline  before  commencing  the  study  of  medicine, 
equal  to  that  required  for  entrance  into  any  one  of  the  leading 
universities  of  our  country.  The  facilities  for  acquiring  such  a 
degree  of  education  and  mental  training  are  so  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  that  no  valid  excuse  can  be  made  for  longer 
permitting  any  person  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  intricate 
and  almost  endless  problems  of  medical  science  and  art  without 
it.  Equally  imperative  is  the  demand  that  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  medicine  must  not  be  less  ih?Mfour  years,  with 
not  less  than  eight  months  of  each  year  to  be  spent  in  direct 
attendance  on  medical  college  instruction,  the  details  of  which 
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should  give  a  fair  proportion  to  laboratory,  didactic,  and  clinical 
work. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  standard  should  not  be  accompanied 
by  an  optional  alternative  one  requiring  but  three  years  of  study 
and  eight  months  of  medical  college  attendance  each  year.  The 
proposition  recommended  by  a  committee  of  this  Association  in 
February  last,  that  **  colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  shall 
require  of  all  applicants  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  attendance  upon 
three  courses  of  lectures,  of  not  less  than  eight  months  each,  or 
four  courses  of  six  months  each,  in  separate  years,**  is  founded 
on  two  fallacies.  The  first  is,  that  only  the  time  spent  by  the 
medical  student  in  direct  attendance  on  the  medical  school  is  of 
any  real  value  to  him  ;  and  therefore  that  three  annual  courses 
of  eight  months  would  be  exactly  equal  to  four  annual  courses  of 
six  months  each.  And  some  persons  and  medical  journals  have 
carried  this  idea  so  far  as  to  suggest  and  advocate  the  policy  of 
having  the  colleges  continue  their  courses  of  instruction  the 
whole  year,  that  students,  counting  six  months  college  attend- 
ance equivalent  to  one  year  of  study,  might  complete  their  whole 
period  of  study  and  graduate  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  months 
of  continuous  college  cramming. 

That  all  such  efforts  to  crowd  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
instruction  into  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  neither  time  for 
reading,  reflection,  nor  recreation,  are  in  violation  of  all  sound 
principles  of  education,  mental  and  physical,  is  too  apparent  to 
require  comment.  The  second  fallacy  consists  in  assuming  that 
those  colleges  that  require  four  annual  courses  of  college  attend- 
ance will  make  their  courses  only  six  months  each  year,  while  in 
fact  nearly  all  the  colleges  that  have  actually  required  four 
annual  courses,  or  given  notice  of  their  intention  of  doing  so, 
have  made  their  annual  courses  from  seven  to  nine  months  each 
year.  And  it  is  the  failure  of  this  Association  to  come  fairly  up 
to  this  fair  and  reasonable  standard  of  requirement  that  has  pre- 
vented some  of  the  more  advanced  colleges  from  becoming  mem- 
bers thereof.  Consequently  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to 
adopt  unequivocally,  and  without  alternatives,  the  standards  I 
have  named  for  both  preliminary  requirements,  and  length  of 
time  of  study,  and  of  time  of  annual  medical  college  attendance. 
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Any  lower  standard  is  unjust  to  the  people  and  discreditable  to 
the  profession.  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  sincerely  thank- 
ing you  for  the  confidence  and  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  in  continuing  me  as  your  presiding  officer  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  to  the  present  time.  And  I  hope  my  suc- 
cessor in  office  will  not  only  enjoy  that  confidence  and  honor  in 
an  equal  degree,  but  also  be  able  to  serve  you  better  than  I  have 

been  able  to  do. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  S.  Davis. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

TRANSACTIONS   FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  convened  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  June  7,  8,  and  9.  The  following  named  col- 
leges were  represented  as  indicated. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  California,  Beverly  Cole  and  W.  F. 
McNutt. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Iowa,  J.  C.  Schrader  and  W.  D. 
Middleton. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Wooster,  A.  R.  Baker. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Minnesota,  Perry  H.  Millard. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Syracuse,  H.  D.  Didama. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Denver,  Chas.  Denison  and  J.  W. 
Graham. 

Starling  Medical  College,  Starling  Loving. 

Omaha  Medical  College,  £.  C.  Moore. 

Woman's  Medical  College  (Chicago),  D.  W.  Graham. 

Medical  Department,  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Edwin  Bentley. 

Ohio  Medical  College,  J.  Ransohoff. 

Cincinnati  College  Medicine  and  Surgery,  R.  Stockton  Reed. 

Miami  Medical  College,  W.  H.  Taylor. 

Rush  Medical  College,  £.  Fletcher  Ingals. 

College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Chicago),  Wm.  £.  Quine. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  J.  D.  Thomas. 

College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Keokuk),  J.  C.  Hughes. 

Missouri  Medical  College,  A.  J.  Steele. 

Keokuk  Medical  College,  E.  F.  Jenkins. 

Gross  Medical  College,  Robert  Levy. 

Barnes  Medical  College,  C.  H.  Hughes. 

The  following  colleges  were  applicants  for  membership : 

The  Creighton  Medical  College,  Omaha. 

Iowa  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Milwaukee  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Medical  Department,  University  of  Oregon. 

The  Hannibal  Medical  College,  Memphis. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Section  5,  Article  III,  of  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Providing  that  students  who  intend  to  graduate  in 
1899,  or  in  subsequent  classes,  four  years  of  medical  study  and  attend- 
ance upon  four  annual  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months* 
duration  each,  before  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D." 
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Secondly. — Resolved,  That  the  following  classes  of  students  be  recog- 
nized as  entitled  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  colleges,  members  of 
this  body : 

a.  Such  graduates  of  recognized  universities  and  colleges  as  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  courses  in  chemistry  and  biology  therein. 

b.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  homeopathy. 

c.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  eclectic  medicine. 

d.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  dentistry  requiring  two 
or  more  courses  of  lectures  before  conferring  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 

e.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

f.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  above  classes  of  students  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  entrance  examination,  and  to  prove 
their  fitness  to  advanced  professional  study  by  an  individual  examination 
upon  each  branch  below  the  class  he  or  she  may  desire  to  enter. 

It  is  provided  that  students  availing  themselves  of  these  provisions  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  four  years'  course. 

Thirdly. — Resolved,  That  the  colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  re- 
quire of  student  matriculates  not  otherwise  exempt  an  examination  as  fol- 
lows :  I .  An  English  composition  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  words,  said  composition  to  include  construction, 
punctuation,  and  spelling.  2.  Arithmetic — fundamental  rules,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  ratio  and  proportion.  3.  Algebra — through 
quadratics.  4.  Physics — elementary,  (Gage).  5.  Latin — an  amount  equal 
to  one  year's  study  as  indicated  in  Harkness'  Latin  Reader. 

The  communication  from  N.  S.  Davis,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Association,  and  papers  by  Dr.  R.  Levy,  of  Gross  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Quine,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  were  referred  for  publication. 

The  Secretary  reported  seventy-one  colleges  as  members  of  the 
Association.  That  several  colleges  were  ignoring  the  provisions 
of  the  curriculum  governing  entrance  examinations  and  time  of 
study.  That  communications  were  in  his  possession  from  thirty- 
six  colleges,  members  of  the  Association,  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  calling  for  the  four  years' 
course,  thirty  favoring  the  proposed  course  and  six  opposing  the 
same  at  this  time.  Several  other  colleges  had  indicated  a  wil- 
lingness to  abide  the  result  of  the  action  to  be  taken  at  this 
present  meeting. 

Financial  statement  for  year  ending  June,  i,  1894: 

Annual  dues  received  from  colleges $160.00 

Paid    Bulletin    American    Academy  of   Medi- 
cine, extra  copies $50.00 
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Printing 12.00 

*'       circulars 6.50 

Clerk  hire 10.00 

Printing 9.00 

'*       amendments 12.00 

Stenographer 12.00 

Postage  (estimated) 8.00 

119-50 

Balance  to  credit  of  Association $  40.50 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  revise  the  roster 
of  membership  and  to  cancel  the  membership  of  colleges  for  the 
non-payment  of  dues  or  that  desired  to  withdraw  their  member- 
ship owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  four  years'  curriculum. 

Officers  for  1894- '95 : 

President,  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  Chicago,  111. 

First  Vice-President,  W.  F.  McNutt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Second  Vice-President,  C.  H.  Hughes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Perry  H.  Millard,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Judicial  Council,  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  term  expires  1895 ;  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  term  expires  1895;  Wm.  H.  Pancoast,  term  expires  1895 ;  A.  R. 
Baker,  term  expires  1896;  J.  J.  Chisholm,  term  expires  1896;  Starling 
Loving,  term  expires  1897 ;  R.  Levy,  term  expires  1897. 

Drs.  P.  S.  Conner,  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Wm. 
E.  Quine,  C.  B.  Stemen,  and  Perry  H.  Millard,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  formulate  a  minimum  schedule  of  professional 
study,  and  a  syllabus  upon  all  branches  taught  in  medical  col- 
leges and  adapted  to  work  in  the  proposed  four  years'  course. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Kentucky, 
vs,  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  the  charges  were  sustained 
and  the  membership  of  the  college  cancelled  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  next  sisssion  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Perry  H.  Millard,  Secretary, 

LIST  OF  COLLEGES.  ^ 
The  following  named  colleges  have  been  represented  by  dele- 
gates present  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Association : 

Alabama. 
Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile. 

Arkansas. 
Medical  Department  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Little 
Rock. 
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California. 
Medical  Department  University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Gross  Medical  College  of  Denver. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Denver. 

Connecticut. 
Medical  Department  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Medical  Department  Columbian  University  (National  Medical 
College),  Washington. 

Medical  Department  University  of  Georgetown,  Washington. 
Medical  Department  Howard  University,  Washington. 

Georgia. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Georgia,  Augusta. 

Illinois. 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Cqllege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago. 

Indiana. 
Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis. 
Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine,  Fort  Wayne. 

Iowa. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Keokuk  Medical  College,  Keokuk. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk. 

Kansas. 
Kansas  Medical  College,  Topeka. 
Wichita  Medical  College,  Wichita. 

Kentucky. 
Hospital  CoUegeof  Medicine  (Central  University  of  Kentucky) , 
Louisville. 

Medical  Department  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
*Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

Louisiana. 
tMedical  Department  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

t  Resigned  membership.  *  Expelled. 
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Maryland. 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  University  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. 
Medical  Department   Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts  . 
Medical  Department  Harvard  University,  Boston. 

Michigan. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit. 
Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Detroit. 

Minnesota. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Minneapolis. 

Missouri. 
Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
Saint  Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
Beaumont  Hospital  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
Marion  Simms  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis. 
Barnes  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
Ensworth  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph. 
North- Western  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph. 

Nebraska. 
Omaha  Medical  College,  Omaha. 

New  York. 
Albany  Medical  College,  Albany. 
College  of  Medicine  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 
Medical  Department  Niagara  University,  Buffalo. 

Ohio. 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincinnati. 
Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 
Medical  Department  Western  Reserve,  Cleveland. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland. 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus. 
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Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus. 

Medical  Department  Ohio  University,  Columbus. 

Toledo  Medical  College,  Toledo. 

Pennsylvania. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Pittsburg. 

Tennessee. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Nashville,  Nashville. 
•Nashville  Medical  College,  (Medical  Department  University 
of  Tennessee),  Nashville. 

Medical  Department  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville. 
Tennessee  Medical  College,  Knoxville. 
Chattanooga  Medical  College,  Chattanooga. 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  Memphis. 

Virginia. 
University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond. 

Total 71 

A  revision  of  the  roster  of  membership  has  been  ordered  and 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

*  Resigned  membership. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Association  op  American 
Mbdicai«  Coli^bgbs. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sbction  i.  Colleges  adopting  and  observing  the  rules  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  herein  provided,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  Each  College 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Sbc.  2.  Colleges  desiring  membership  in  this  Association  shall  make 
written  application  to  the  Secretary,  officially  signed,  and  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Association  the  sum  of  five  dollars  (I5.00}  annually,  in 
advance. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sbc.  I.  Colleges,  members  of  this  Association,  shall  require  of  all 
matriculates  an  examination  as  follows:  i.  An  English  composition  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  applicant  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words,  said 
composition  to  include  construction,  punctuation,  and  spelling,  a.  Arith- 
metic— fundamental  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  ratio  and 
proportion.  3.  Algebra — through  quadratics.  4.  Physics— elementary — 
(Gage).  5.  Latin — an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  study  as  indicated  in 
Harkness'  Latin  Reader. 

Sbc.  2.  Graduates  or  matriculates  of  reputable  colleges,  or  high  schools 
of  the  first  grade,  or  normal  schools  established  by  State  authority,  or 
those  who  may  have  successfully  passed  the  entrance  examination  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  may  be  exempted  from 
the  requirements  enumerated  in  Section  i. 

Sbc.  3.  Students  conditioned  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  enumer- 
ated as  requirements  for  matriculation,  shall  have  time  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  to  make  up  such  deficiencies ;  provided,  however,  that 
students  who  fail  in  any  of  the  required  branches  in  this  second  examina- 
tion shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  second  course. 

Sbc.  4.  Colleges  granting  final  examination  on  elementary  subjects  to 
junior  students,  shall  not  issue  certificates  of  such  final  examination,  nor 
shall  any  member  of  this  Association  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  upon  any  person  who  has  not  been  first  examined  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  curriculum  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  granting  the 
degree. 
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Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1899,  or  thereafter,  shall  have  pur- 
sued the  study  of  medicine  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  attended  at  least 
four  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months  duration  each.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  the  following  classes  of  students  may  apply  for 
advanced  standing: 

a.  Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities  that  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  in  chemistry  and  biology  therein. 

6.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  homeopathy. 

c.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  eclectic  medicine. 

d.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  dentistry  requiring  two  or 
more  courses  of  lectures  before  conferring  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  or  D.M.D. 

e.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

y.  Graduates  and  matriculates  of  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine. 

All  students  shall  be  required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
entrance  examination  and  prove  their  fitness  to  advanced  professional 
standing,  by  an  individual  examination  upon  each  branch  below  the  class, 
he  or  she  may  desire  to  enter. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Membership, 

Sec.  I.  Membership  in  this  Association  shall  be  divided  into  active, 
associate,  and  honorary.  The  active  membership  shall  consist  of  persons 
duly  appointed  to  represent  the  college  for  the  fiscal  year.  Associate 
membership  shall  consist  of  former  delegates,  representatives  of  post- 
graduate medical  colleges,  and  of  State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Honorary  membership,  of  distinguished  teachers  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Sbc.  2.  Voting  power  shall  be  confined  to  active  members  in  actual 
attendance.  Associate  and  honorary  members  may  participate  in  all  other 
proceedings  upon  invitation  of  the  presiding  officer. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Officers. 

Sec.  I .  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Senior  and 
Junior  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  a  Judicial  Council 
of  seven  members ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  and 
serve  until  the  election  of  their  successors. 

Sec.  a.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  in  his  absence, 
shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  and  perform  such  duties  as  parliamentary 
usage  in  deliberative  assemblies  and  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association  may 
require.  Of  the  seven  members  constituting  the  Judicial  Council,  the 
three  whose  names  appear  first  on  the  list  of  those  first  elected  shall  serve 
three  years.  Of  the  remaining  four,  the  two  first  named  shall  serve  two 
years,  and  the  two  last  named  shall  serve  for  one  year.  Vacancies  by 
expiration  of  term  to  be  filled  at  the  annual  election  of  officers.  Vacancies 
by  death  or  resignation  may,  if  business  of  importance  arise,  be  filled  by 
the  surviving  members  in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings,  conduct  the  correspondence,  receive  dues  and  assessments 
from  members,  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Association  as  provided  by  reso- 
lution, issue  certificates  of  membership,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  By-Laws  may  require. 

Skc.  4.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  investigate  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Association,  and  all 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  members  of  this  Association.  All  charges 
or  complaints  shall  be  preferred  formally  in  writing,  and  referred  to  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall  make  written  report  at  the  next  ensuing 
session  of  the  Association  upon  all  matters  received  for  adjudication. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Sbc.  I.  The  stated  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  occur  annually  on 
the  day  next  succeeding  that  designated  for  the  annual  assembling  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Sbc.  2.    A  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  except  by  written 
notice  to  all  the  members  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  a  stated  meeting, 
and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  delegates  present  at  such  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

Sbction  I.  The  presiding  officer  shall,  on  calling  meetings  to  order, 
call  for  the 'reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session,  which,  when 
approved,  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  offi- 
cially by  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Sbc.  2.  After  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  Secretary  shall  an  nounce 
the  colleges  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  an  adjournment  of  ten  min- 
utes shall  then  follow  to  allow  other  representatives  present  to  register 
and  pay  their  dues. 

Sbc.  3.    Order  of  business : 

1.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Roll-call  of  membership. 

3.  Reports  of  Committees. 

4.  Secretary  and  Treasurer's  report. 

5.  Report  of  Judicial  Council. 

6.  Papers  and  essays. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Sbc.  4.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members  present,  or  by  written  proposition,  to 
so  alter  or  amend,  being  read  in  open  session  and  receiving  the  approval 
of  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  an  adjourned  session 
of  any  stated  meeting;  provided,  however,  no  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  shall  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  proposition  to  amend 
and  the  final  vote  thereon. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THE   COMING   MEETING  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  preparations  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy  are 
nearly  completed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  program  can  be  mailed 
to  the  FELLOWS  in  about  ten  days.  In  the  mean  time  let  every 
one,  contemplating  attending  the  meeting,  notify  the  secretary  at 
once  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  If  they  desire  to  make 
the  trip  with  the  special  excursion  that  has  been  arranged,  fill 
out  the  blank  and  send  it  as  well ;  for  should  it  be  found  imprac- 
ticable for  one  to  go  after  making  arrangements,  the  agreement  can 
be  cancelled  if  notice  is  received  by  the  secretary  as  late  as  Satur- 
day, August  25.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested  in  the  program  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  that  the  excursion  as  arranged  may  be  taken 
by  others  than  members  of  the  Academy;  the  trip  itself  will 
make  a  pleasant  vacation  jaunt  for  a  party  of  friends  apart  from 
the  attraction  of  the  meeting.  The  secretary  urges  upon  all,  the 
great  desirability  of  promptness  in  notifying  him,  for  his  own 
convenience  if  for  no  higher  reason.  The  following  papers  have 
been  promised  and  several  of  them  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary ;  there  may  possibly  be  one  or  two  in  addition  to 
these.  Most  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  discuss  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  medico-social  relations  of  the  **  dependent 
classes : 

**The  Retrogressives:  What  Produces  Them ;  Classification." 
Bayard  Holmes,  Chicago. 

**  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Subject  to*  the  Profession." 
Charles  Mclntire,  Easton,  Pa. 

' '  The  Provident  Dispensary  in  England. ' '     H .  Webster  Jones, 
London,  England. 

Title  to  be  announced.     J.  A.  Spalding,  Portland,  Me. 

"Assistance  and  Care  for  the  Blind.**     Charles  A.  Oliver, 
Philadelphia. 

"Prevention  of  Blindness.**     Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  Present  Status  of  Legislation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
from  Infantile  Ophthalmia.'*     Lucien  Howe,  Buffalo. 
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**  Senile  Dementia  and  Testimentary  Capacity."  J.  N.  Whit- 
taker,  Cincinnati. 

**  Prevention  of  Insanity."  Gershom  H.  Hill,  Independence, 
Iowa. 

**What  Agencies  Conspire  to  Check  Development  in  the 
Minds  of  Children?"    J.  Madison  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

**  The  Medical  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Pension  Bureau."  P.  S. 
Conner,  Cincinnati. 

"Physical  Training  for  Delinquents."  Helen  C.  Putnam, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

"Government  Commission  Instead  of  State  License."  J.  D. 
Kelly,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  Relation  of  Food  Adulterations  to  the  Dependent 
Classes."     Henry  Leffmann,  Philadelphia. 

Title  to  be  announced.  G.  M.  Gould,  Philadelphia,  Presi- 
dent's Address. 

Title  to  be  announced.     F.  H.  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me. 

"  The  Evolution  of  Surgery."     G.  G.  Hopkins,  Brooklyn. 

"The  Qualification  of  a  Physician."  J.  M.  Myer,  Danville, 
Ky. 

"The  Work  of  Our  Academy."     R.  L.  Sibbet,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


THE  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 
The  good  work  accomplished  at  the  College  Association  will 
be  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  The  adoption  of  the  four  years' 
course  will  substantially  settle  the  question  of  medical  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  minimum  of  requirements  in  the 
future  will  be  compliance  with  the  entrance  examination,  and  an 
attendance  upon  at  least  four  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than 
six  months  duration  each,  in  separate  years.  The  resolutions 
adopted  regarding  the  admission  of  students  to  advanced  stand- 
ing will  result  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  All  students 
wishing  advanced  standing  will  be  required  to  prove  their  fitness 
by  undergoing  an  individual  examination  upon  each  branch 
below  the  class  he  or  she  may  desire  to  enter.  This  will  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  upon  the  school  admitting  a  student  to 
advanced  standing.     There  are  now  sixteen  states  with  medical 
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laws  that  fail  to  recognize  the  diploma.     These  states  include 
one-half  the  population  of  the  country.     The  result  of  the  exami- 
nations of  our  alumni  before  the  different  Boards  of  Examiners 
will  substantially  decide  the  standing  of  our  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  future.     It  will  not  be  to  the  interest  of  any  col- 
lege to  give  a  student  advanced  standing  that  is  poorly  equipped. 
The  embarrassment  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  work  of  another 
school  is  entirely  done  away  with.     The  student  is  recognized, 
not  the  college  from  which  he  comes.     Recent  statistics,  based 
upon  two  thousand  examinations,  reveal  the  fact  that  those  grad- 
uates undergoing  an  examination  before  different  State  Boards, 
who  have  taken  three  courses  of  lectures  were  very  seldom  rejected; 
while  only  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  students  coming  from  the 
schools  of  the  second  grade  received  licenses  to  practice-    The 
colleges  are  existing  and  working  under  an  entirely  different 
environment  than  in  former  years.      In  former  years  schools 
seemed  to  thrive  that  were  lax  in  their  requirements.     At  pres- 
ent the  same  schools  are  rapidly  losing  in  prestige  and  numbers 
of  students.     At  present,  schools  increase  in  numbers  and  income 
with  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  requirements.     At  present, 
the  student  seeks  the  school  possessing  the  best  facilities  and  a 
curriculum  of  work  that  is  most  thorough.    Only  the  poorest  class 
of  students  seek  the  poorer  class  of  medical  college^.     The  adop- 
tion of  the  four  years'  course  necessitates  increased  laboratory 
facilities  and  systematic  work  in  clinical  instruction.     It  means 
fewer  schools  with  larger  faculties.     The  expulsion  of  a  promi- 
nent college  from  memembership  in  the  College  Association  was 
for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  curriculum  of  study.      Its 
effect  will  be  far-reaching  and  salutary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLBTS. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington  D.  C. : 
Report  op  the  Commissioner,  i89o-'9i. 
CiRCui^ARS  op  Information  : 
History  op  Education  in  Connecticut. 
History  op  Education  in  Delaware. 
Higher  Education  in  Iowa. 
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Short-Hand  Instruction  and  Practice. 

Thb  Spbi«i#ing  Reform. 

Report  op  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Schooi«  Studies. 

Statistics  of  Public  Libraries. 

Catalogue  OP  "A.  L.  A."  Library. 

University  op  the  State  op  New  York  : 

Regents  Bulletin  No.  23,  Report  of  Examination  Department, 

1893. 
Regents  Bulletin  No.  24,  Report  op  Extension  Department,  1893. 

Regents  Bulletin  No.  25,  Report  of  Secretary. 
Report  op  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  Committee  on  Lunacy 

OF  Pennsylvania,  1892. 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  op  New  York,  1892. 
Report  op  the  State  Commission  of  Lunacy  of  New  York,  1892. 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1893. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  : 

Catalogue  of  Library. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

First  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Commission  of  Lunacy. 
Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  1893. 

[In  addition  to  the  above  a  number  of  reprints  of  papers  pertaining  to  various  subjects 
of  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  received.  The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  demand  on 
the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  mention  only  of  those 
pamphlets  treating  of  subjects  germane  to  the  field  of  the  Bulletin.] 

COLLEGE  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

[The  receipt  of  all  catalogues  is  acknowledged  by  a  postal  card  and  the  insertion  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  which  is  sent  to  the  institution  sending  the  catalogue. 
Colleges  may  receive  the  Bulletin  regularly  by  exchanging  it  with  their  college 
joumal.l 

Adrian  College,  Adrian  Mich.,  Catalogue,  1893-^94;  Alfred  University, 
Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  Circular  of  General  Information,  i893-'94 ;  Battle 
Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Catalogue,  1894;  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas,  Catalogue,  i893-*94;  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cata- 
logue, i893-'94 ;  Columbia  College,  New  York,  University  Bulletin,  No.  8 ; 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Neb.,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Purman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  Catalogue,  1893**94;  Georgetown  University,  George- 
town, D.  C,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  Cata- 
logue, i893-'94;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  Catalogue,  i893-*94; 
Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton,  Reports  of  the  Director,  1890-1892 ; 
Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  Catalogue,  i893-'94 ;  Rock  Hill  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md., 
Circular;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Catalogue,  1894; 
Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Catalogue,  1894 ;  St.  Xaiver  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  Catalogue,  1894;  Virginia,  University  of.  Catalogue, 
1 893-^94 ;  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  City,  Catalogue, 
i893-'94;  Westfield  College,  Westfield,  111.,  Catalogue,  1894. 
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Albany  Medical  College,  Catalogue,  i893-*94 ;  Austin,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Texas,  Catalogue,  i893-*94 ;  Baltimore  Medical  Col- 
lege, Announcement,    i894-*95 ;    University  School  of  Medicine, 

Announcement,  i894-*95 ;    College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Announcement,  i894-*95 ;  Woman's  Medical  College,  Announce- 
ment, 1894**95 ;  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Announcement, 
1894;    Boulder,   Colorado  School    of    Medicine,   Announcement,    1894; 

Buflfalo  University,  Medical  Department,  Announcement,  i894-*95 ; 

Medical  Department  Niagara  University,  Announcement,  i894-'95 ;  Chi- 
cago,  College  of   Physicians  and  Surgeons,   Announcement,    i894-'95 ; 

Northwestern  University,  Medical  School,  Announcement,  i894-'95, 

Circular  of  Information,  i894-'95 ;  Columbus,  Starling  Medical  College, 
Announcement,  i894-'95 ;  Iowa  City,  Medical  Department  University  of 
Iowa,  Catalogue,  i893-*94;  Keokuk,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Announcement,  i894-*95 ;  Knozville,  Tennessee  Medical  College, 
Announcement,  i894-'95;  Nashville,  Medical  Department  University  of 
Tennessee,  20th  Announcement ;  New  York,  Medical  Department  of  the 

University  of    the    City  of,   Circular  of    Information,    i894-*95;  

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the-  New  York  Infirmary,  29th  year;  Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Announcement,  i894-'95;  Medical 
Department  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Catalogue,  i893-*94 ;  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  45th  Announcement ;  Pittsburg,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Catalogue,  i893-'94;  Portland,  Medical 
Department  University  of  Oregon,  Announcement,  i894-'95 ;    St.  Joseph » 

Central  Medical  College,   ist  Yearly  Announcement ;    Ensworth. 

Medical  College,  Announcement,  i894-'95 ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri  Medical 
College,  Catalogue,  i893-'94. 
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CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MEDICINE.' 

By  Geo.  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.,  op  Philadblpbia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  objects  for  which  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  has  labored  for  eighteen  years  have  in 
great  measure  been  realized,  or  at  least  are  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion, it  seems  wise  that  we  should,  henceforth,  devote  at  least  a 
portion  of  our  study  and  energy  to  other  things.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  a  great  many  physicians,  both  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Academy,  have  gained  a  certain  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition or  of  indifference  to  it  on  account  of  what  they  style  its 
scholastic  dilettanteism,  or  its  too  egotistical  emphasis  of  the 
literary  qualification.  However  much  we  disagree  with  such 
critics,  our  disagreement  will  not  lessen  theirs^  and  it  would  be 
well  to  take  up  a  more  vital  and  living  issue.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  efforts  in  new  fields  will  be  as  successful  as  they  have  been 
in  elevating  the  standards  of  medical  education !  It  has  seemed 
to  your  Committee  on  Program  that  we  might  with  profit  both 
to  the  community  and  to  our  profession  give  a  certain  amount  of 
thought  to  a  consideration  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  relations 
that  exist  or  that  must  soon  be  recognized  as  existing  between 
preventive  and  therapeutic  medicine,  and  the  state.  Ours  is 
a  missionary  society  at  heart,  but  at  head  it  is  a  scientific  one, — 
like  medicine  itself,  indeed  in  these  respects — and  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  our  work  that  we  should  seek  to  determine  intellectually 

1  The  President's  address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting 
in  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  August  39, 1894. 
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the  true  bases  and  relations  of  professional  and  social  progress. 
"Medical  Sociology/*  as  it  has  been  suggested  and  named  by 
our  noble  and  beloved  colleague,  may  certainly  serve  us  as  a 
worthy  object  of  study. 

At  first  glance  the  term  might  seem  to  relate  somewhat  nar- 
rowly, if  not  selfishly,  to  the  medical  profession  alone,  but  who- 
ever should  think  so  would  forget  that  historically  and  pres- 
ently, medicine  is  astonishingly  self-forgetful,  the  most  egre- 
giously  altruistic  of  all  the  sciences  and  arts. 

Rightly  construed,  medical  sociology,  of  course,  is  the  obverse 
of  sociological  medicine,  and  refers  to  the  vast  mass  of  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  men  in 
community. 

The  cloud  of  subjects  and  of  questions  arising  spontaneously 
in  the  mind  at  once  shows  how  limitless  is  the  scope  of  such  an 
inquiry ;  it  is  practically  only  conterminous  with  biology  and 
sociology  itself,  and  we  are  speedily  counseled  to  restrict.    Oi 
the  many  possible  subdivisions  of  the  subject  that  we  might 
select,  none  is  more  rich  in  suggestion  and  in  acute  demand  than 
that  of  the  relations  of  medicine  to  those  dependent  upon  the 
community  by  reason  of  crime,  of  disease  of  body  or  mind,  or  of 
defect  congenital  or  acquired.     Of  these  classes  not  one  is  devoid 
of  medical  relations,  for  as  counselor,  as  curer,  or  as  preventer, 
the  physician's  voice  should  be  heard.     If  we  do  not  strike 
hands  with  Lombroso  and  say  all  crime  is  due  to  abnormality  of 
organism,  certainly  crime  and  disease  have  some  most  intimate 
relations.     What  are  they  ?    What  likewise  are  the  subtle  bonds 
that  link  together  disease,  physiologic  or  neurologic,  with  mental 
abnormalism  ?     We  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  our  responsi- 
bility for  much  of  the  world's  blindness;  the  idiot  is  physio- 
logically defective ;  otology  and  laryngology  have  not  said  their 
last  words  as  to  deaf-mutism;  every  United  States  pensioner 
holds  a  physician's  certificate  (more's  the  pity !);  have  the  sur- 
geons done  all  that  is  possible  for  the  cripples?     Have  we  no 
accountability   for  pauperism,  no   responsibility  for  the  crimi- 
nally high  death-rates,  and  no  guilt  for  the  criminally  lo>v  aver- 
age length  of  life?     In  the  mysterious  tapestry  of  civilization, 
disease  is  weaving  a  thousand  miscolored  and  rotten  fibers  that 
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mar  its  beauty,  spoil  its  design,  and  weaken  its  strength.  Shall 
we  longer  permit  with  careless  consent  such  negligent  and  fateful 
weaving?  Nay,  shall  we  longer  consent  to  be  ourselves  such 
weavers. 

And  when  one  faces  these  problems  how  they  grow !  At  first 
it  seems  as  if  the  inter-relations  of  the  profession,  the  dependent 
classes,  and  the  lay  community  are  few  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant, but  with  sharper  observation  we  see  long  and  strong 
bands  of  cause  and  effect  subtly  running  out  and  in,  like  warp 
and  woof,  linking  and  locking  one  with  another  and  each  with 
all. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  dazing  truths  that  soon  becomes 
manifest  is  that  charity  as  commonly  practiced  is  sin.  The 
word,  like  many  another,  bears  witness  to  the  sad  history  of 
mankind.  The  beautiful  Greek  word  is  almost  untranslatable 
into  English.  Its  gracious  compassion  or  tender  pity  has  become 
simply  almsgiving,  a  thing  usually  a  double  curse,  degrad- 
ing both  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver.  To  relieve  suffering  is 
the  delight  and  the  duty  of  all  good  hearts,  but  we  must  see  to  it, 
I,  that  the  suffering  is  real  and  not  fictitious ;  2,  that,  if  real,  it 
is  not  deserved ;  3,  and  most  important,  that  by  our  methods, 
we  do  really  relieve  and  do  not  increase  the  suffering.  It  is  just 
here  that  we  run  across  the  first  principle  of  the  charity-organi- 
zation societies,  which  is  to  make  benevolence  scientific.  It 
only  needs  a  few  bitter  experiences,  and  we  have  all  had  many 
such  I  suppose,  in  relieving  supposed  suffering  without  investi- 
gation, in  giving  doles  to  street  beggars,  or  in  cashing  checks 
for  unfortunate  acquaintances,  to  give  us  most  convincing  proofs 
that  under  existing  circumstances  and  as  human  beings  are  at 
present  constructed  non-investigating  relief  increases  the  evil  it 
thinks  to  lessen.  Last  year  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  I  was 
puzzled  at  my  vain  attempts  to  cure  what  seemed  a  case  of  sim- 
ple conjunctivitis.  After  weeks  of  varied  therapeutic  measures 
I  suspected  and  demonstrated  that  the  *  *  tramp ' '  anointed  his 
eyes  just  prior  to  each  of  my  visits  with  a  strong  solution  of 
soap.  In  this  way  he  avoided  being  turned  out  upon  a  cold 
world  until  springtime  came.  Another  fellow,  so  long  as  he 
remained  under  treatment,  was  in  receipt  of  $5.00  a  week  from 
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the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  he  could  at  pleasure  induce  a  sub- 
acute attack  of  iritis,  filling  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with 
blood,  by  a  very  energetic  bit  of  ocular  massage.    The  older  sur- 
geons at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  were  often  puzzled  by  the 
unusual  difficulty  of  healing  chronic  leg-ulcers,  until  it  was 
found  that  the  owners  did  not  desire  to  have  them  healed,* 
and  prevented   it  by  tightly  binding   in  the  ulcers,  old-fash- 
ioned cents.     It  has  for  years  been  my  practice  to  give  ever>' 
street  beggar  a  charity-organization  card  with  promise  of  relief, 
if  he  should  be  found  worthy  by  the  agent  of  the  society.     Only 
one  has  ever  returned,   and  he  was   set   right  without  any 
almsgiving.     In  China    the    making   of    monstrosities  was  a 
regular  business  by  putting    children    in    pickling    vats   for 
years,    by   breaking   and   bending   their   bones,  or   by    trans- 
planting upon  their  bodies  bits  of  the  skin  of  animals.     We  are 
horrified  at  this,  but  are  we  not  equally  infamous  with  our  dime- 
museum  glass-eaters,  our  foundling  asylums,  and  our  patent 
medicine  beastliness  ?     Mendicity  is  mendacity.     The  crimes  of 
tramps  and  street-beggars  are  only  surpassed  by  the  crimes  of 
those  who  give  to  them.     Mendicancy  in  all  its  forms  and  masks 
is  not  the  result  of  poverty  but  is  the  cause  of  poverty.     All 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  all  wholesale  crowd-relief,  or  collec- 
tive-relief of  want  or  suffering  is  either  a  forged,  to-be-protested 
promise-to-pay  note  of  sympathy,  or  it  is  the  payment  of  wages 
for  something  done.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  selfish  charity, 
or  self-flattery.     Foolish  people  love  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  kind-hearted.     Benevolence  is  fashionable,  and  fashion- 
able people — are  fashionable !     One  of  the  most  debauching  and 
disgusting  forms  of  selfishness  is  that  of  indiscriminate  philan- 
thropy.    For  downright  diabolism  witness  the  mutual  hatreds 
of  two  rival  professional  philanthropists !     Almsgiving,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  wages ;  by  giving  to  beggars  and  tramps  we  pay 
for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  beggary  and  trampism ;  by 
Sunday  breakfasts  we  increase  hunger  on  Sunday  mornings,  and 
we  also  secure  listeners  for  our  pseudo-religious  after-perfonn- 
ances ;  by  indiscriminate  out-patient  relief  we  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  hire  patients  to  experiment  on,  increase  our 
own  reputation  or  that  of  our  hospital,  and  at  one  fine  stroke 
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pauperize  both  the  profession  and  the  populace ;  by  municipal 
workshops,  State-aid  to  the  unemployed  and  socialistic  dema- 
gogism,  we  hire  people  to  be  unemployed,  to  strike,  and  to  les- 
sen the  sum- total  of  production ;  by  institutionalism  gone  mad, 
we  hire  the  people  to  get  rid  of  their  personal  duties  to  their 
dependents,  and  hire  those  on  the  borderland  of  breakdown,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  to  give  up  the  last  instinct  of  self-help.  We  pay 
for  these  things  and  many  like  them  when  we  give  alnls  and 
taxes,  and  hire  other  people  to  be  sympathetic  for  us.  Of  course, 
what  we  shirk  doing  ourselves,  our  hired  agents  will  hardly  do 
better.     ''Like  master,  like  man." 

Appalled  by  this  condition  we,  perhaps,  stumble  upon  the 
work  of  the  charity-organization  societies,  and  at  once  we  have 
a  clear  statement,  both  of  the  etiology  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Of  all  things  these  societies  beg  that  no  living  spark  of 
compassion  or  good-will  shall  be  quenched,  and  no  hand  reached 
out  to  help  shall  be  permanently  withdrawn.  There  is  a  pro- 
found danger  that,  chilled  by  ingratitude  and  fraud,  the  fool- 
ishly kind  shall  become  the  foolishly  cruel.  If  so  it  only  proves 
that  their  former  charity  was  as  selfish  as  their  present  unchar- 
ity.  They  gave  before  to  please  themselves  and  refuse  help  now 
for  the  same  reason.  Charity-organization,  as  we  have  said,  aims 
at  making  kindness  effective,  benevolence  scientific.  The  heart 
must  inspire,  the  intellect  carry  out.  The  brain  is  an  inhibitory 
organ  whether  we  view  it  physiologically,  scientifically,  or  socio- 
logically. But  inhibition  is  regulative,  not  destructive.  In  the 
amelioration  of  the  afflictions  of  mankind,  it  is  only  the  intellect 
that  can  guide  to  lasting  results,  but  like  the  governor  of  the 
engine,  it  cannot  supply  the  living  steam,  and  it  would  certainly 
not  advise,  **  no  steam.'* 

As  stated  on  the  title  page  of  the  excellent  little  Hand-book 
FOR  Friendly  Visitors  Among  the  Poor,  compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  charity-organization  society,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  {published  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  charity  must  do  five 
things : 

1 .  Act  only  upon  knowledge  got  by  thorough  investigation. 

2.  Relieve  worthy  need  promptly,  fittingly,  and  tenderly. 

3.  Prevent  unwise  alms  to  the  unworthy. 
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4.  Raise  into  independence  every  needy  person,  where  this  is 
possible. 

5.  Make  sure  that  no  children  grow  up  paupers. 
Or,  we  might  say : 

1 .  Don't  help  frauds. 

2.  Help  so  as  to  make  future  help  unnecessary. 

3.  Don't  hire  people  to  be  miserable. 

4.  Prevent  dependency. 

All  of  this  once  more  seems  to  have  little  medical  bearing; 
but  it  is  only  seemingly  so.  The  booklet  contains  an  important 
and  excellent  chapter  on  sanitary  suggestions  by  Dr.  Chas.  D. 
Scudder.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  an  a,  6,  r, 
book,  so  to  speak,  designed  only  to  guide  beginners,  to  interest, 
and  to  lead  on  to  the  deeper  purposes  of  the  organization.  I 
hope  every  member  of  the  Academy  will  get  and  read  the  book 
issued  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  press,  and  edited  by  President  Gil- 
man,  entitled  The  Organization  op  Charities,  being  a 
Report  of  the  Sixth  Section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Charities,  Correction,  and  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  June,  1893. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  at  least  ninety-two  charity-organization 
associations  have  been  formed  and  are  now  actively  at  work 
in  our  country,  whilst  many  hundreds  exist  in  Europe.  The 
English  Charity-Organization  Society  is  also  publishing  a 
series  of  manuals,  of  which  I  mention  as  of  especial  interest 
to  physicians,  one  on  the  feeble-minded  child  and  adtdt,  and 
one  on  the  epileptic  and  crippled.  Another  volume  is  devoted 
to  Insurance  and  Saving  (intimately  bound  up  with  disease 
and  the  medical  profession),  and  there  are  others  on  Pood, 
on  Medical  Charities,  on  The  Training  of  the  Blind,  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  on  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  these  works  will  show  how  deeply  into  the 
whole  organization  of  society  the  seeds  of  this  ideal  are  striking 
root,  and  how  intimately  blended  are  they  or  may  they  become 
with  those  of  medicine. 

But  before  we  can  be  very  consistent  or  whole-souled  charity 
organizationists  we  must  first  clean  house  ourselves.  We  must 
practice  what  we  preach.  There  are  few  more  outrageous  sin- 
ners against  the  principles  of  the  organization  than  our  profession 
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itself.  The  London  Lancet  has  recently  been  weeping  very  pro- 
fusely over  the  failure  of  the  public  to  respond  with  sufficient 
liberality  in  financial  support  of  the  hospitals  of  London.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  epiphora  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  respectably- 
sized  beam  in  its  own  professional  eye.  To  justify  the  tears  it 
cites  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  i8i  London  hospitals 
during  1893.  The  figures  are  so  huge  that  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  the  entire : 

SUMMARY  OP  TABLES. 

^  ■ 

1-1   I     I      •   •Sills        S   ^1» 

General  HospiUls 17,378  49.835    i4,<»7    27,607    4.6x4    3,476    4.910  1.44^.447  222,733 

special  Hospitals ix.747  38,426     8.6x5    14.466    2,611    2,741    1,974  1,203,830  20,876 

Convalescent  Hospitals.    4,069  25,324     7,419    iS.42i        68    1,288       209        it,974  19a 

Dispensaries 1,873     112x3039     

Total 35.067103,585    30,061    57,494    7.293    7,505    7,093    3.871.290    243,801 

Let  us  leave  out  of  consideration  the  in-patients  (over  100,000) 
and  the  accident  cases  (243,801)  and  fix  our  attention  for  a 
moment  upon  the  (nearly)  four  million  visits  of  out-patients. 
It  strikes  me  that  if  any  hysterics  are  justified  in  reference  to 
this  appalling  figure  it  would  be  the  hysterics  of  indignation. 
Can  any  conscientious  physician,  can  any  sane  man  believe  that 
this  number  of  people  have  been  adequately  considered,  careful 
diagnoses  made,  and  discriminating  scientific  treatment  insti- 
tuted ?  Can  he  believe  that  a  vast  proportion  of  these  patients 
were  unable  to  pay  some  fee  for  the  service  rendered  ?  The 
whole  affair  begins  to  become  ludicrous.  The  sentimental 
grimance  of  the  charity  tragedy  is  plainly  broadening  into  the 
guffaw  of  opera  bouffe.  The  cloven  foot  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  those  lucky  or  powerful  enough  to  get  in  charge  of  these 
hospitals,  is  all  too  plainly  evident  to  allow  us  to  be  much 
grieved  at  the  moans  and  wailings  of  the  melodramatic  artist. 
The  competition  for  these  hospital  positions  among  the  phy- 
sicians of  London,  and  everywhere  else,  for  that  matter,  is  vicious 
and  intolerable.  It  is  a  question  of  sauve  qui  peut,  and  after 
us  the  deluge. 
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But  there  are  some  3,000  medical  men  in  the  same  city 
not  connected  with  hospitals; — what  of  them  and  of  their  pro- 
fessional interests  ?  Go  where  one  will  the  same  astonishing 
hospital  abuse  glares  at  us.  We  are  debauching  and  pauperiz- 
ing both  the  profession  and  the  public  by  this  gigantic  nuisance. 
Money  given  to  the  endowment  or  support  of  hospitals  is  likely 
to  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  humanity  unless  cer- 
tain provision  is  made  against  indiscriminate  free  treatment. 
Indiscriminate  medical  charity  is  just  as  pernicious  as  indis- 
criminate almsgiving.  One  is  minded  to  ask  if  it  might  not  be 
well  to  save  much  labor  by  adopting  the  plan  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XVI,  and  gratuitously  sending  out  millions  of  bottles  of 
medicine  all  over  the  country  with  accurate  directions  '*for  the 
relative  indication**  for  taking,  etc.  Perhaps,  even  better,  we 
might  farm  the  entire  business  out  to  the  American  patent- 
medicine   syndicates! 

We  should  also  not  forget  that  the  absorption  of  medical 
energy  in  the  free  treatment  of  disease  by  those  who  could 
pay,  keeps  the  profession  bound  in  the  treadmill  of  drudgery 
and  of  piddling  cures,  whilst  the  nobler  and  infinitely  more 
important  sciences  of  public  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine 
are  left  unfurthered  or  are  turned  over  to  the  non-medical 
world.  Thus  in  this  blind  man*s  race  we  rush  impetuously 
to  a  silly  suicide.* 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  either  the  profession  or  the  public  to 
take  any  interest  in  prevention !  Rather  than  stop  the  causes 
once  for  all,  all  prefer  to  peck  away  at  the  ever-recurrent  effects. 
Dr.  Lee  tells  me  that  every  year  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gives 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  hospitals,  while  all 
that  could  be  secured  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  last  year 
was  $6,000. 

^Note. — Specifically,  the  chief  defects  of  the  hospital  craze  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Charity-Organization  Society  in  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Ivords : 

(i)  The  promiscuous  congregation  in  Out-patient  departments  of  large 
crowds  of  persons,  who  in  most  instances  are  suffering  from  slight  ail- 
ments for  which  skilled  hospital  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  a  con- 
stant hindrance  to  medical  instruction,  increases  the  discomfort  and  pain 
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Up  to  the  present. generation  charity  has  been  a  blind  benev- 
olent tyrant;  now  charity  organization  proposes  to  introduce 
the  justice  of  freedom,  the  independence  of  a  true  democracy. 
.  Instead  of  charity  of  the  modem  sort  we  are  lo  have  the  gracious 
dignity  of  personal  kindness.  Instead  of  a  weak  sentimentalism 
that  increases  the  evil,  let  there  be  the  wise  benevolence  that  pre- 

of  those  who  are  suffering  from  severe  maladies,  and  occasions  much 
vexatious  and  needless  waiting. 

(2)  The  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  benefits  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries tempts  many  who  could  pay  for  medical  relief  to  become  occa- 
sional recipients  of  charity,  and  by  degrees  habitual  paupers. 

(3)  The  provision  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons, both  as  in-and-out-patients,  without  inquiry  or  any  sufficient  regula- 
tion, is,  as  investigation  shows,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of 
provident  institutions  at  which  medical  treatment  can  be  secured  by 
small  periodical  payments. 

(4)  Hospitals  and  free  dispensaries,  as  at  present  administered,  usually 
offer  no  special  advantages  to  those  artisans  and  laborers  who  have  com- 
bined to  make  provision  against  times  of  sickness,  and  there  is  no  recog- 
nized relation  between  these  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  provident 
institutions. 

(5)  There  is  no  clear  and  definite  division  of  work  between  voluntary 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  poor-law  infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  but 
the  former  deal  with  cases  which  might  more  properly  be  left  to  the  poor 
law,  and  the  latter  with  cases  which,  from  their  medical  interest,  or  spe- 
cial requirements,  or  from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
might  more  properly  be  treated  in  charitable  institutions. 

(6)  By  the  multiplication  of  gratuitous  and  part- pay  institutions,  and 
the  absence  of  regulation  or  organization,  those  medical  men  whose  prac- 
tice lies  among  the  poorer  classes  are,  year  by  year,  more  severely  ham- 
pered in  making  a  livelihood. 

(7)  There  is  keen  and  continuous  competition  between  hospitals  which 
spend,  year  by  year,  sums  considerably  larger  than  their  average  income 
would  justify,  and  are  thus  driven  to  resort  to  all  manner  of  contrivances 
to  meet  their  liabilities. 

(8)  Year  by  year,  also,  new  hospitals  are  (sometimes  under  very  doubt- 
ful auspices)  established  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  without 
any  reference  to  the  provision  already  available. 

(9)  The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  often  ill-grouped  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  though  sometimes  a  hospital  and  one  or  more  dispensaries 
are,  from  their  position,  conveniently  placed  for  co-operation,  there  is  no 
settled  relation  or  agreement  between  them  by  which  cases  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  dispensary  to  hospital,  and  vice  versa, 

(10)  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  keeping  and  publishing  accounts. 
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vents  it.  Instead  of  a  vicarious  almsgiving  there  must  be  a 
direct  and  personal  helpfulness,  that  usually  leaves  out  of  the 
count  all  financial  dealings.  The  ideal  seeks  to  cure  where  it 
can,  but  always  to  prevent  the  deplored  evil. 

What  is  the  evil  ?  Dependency.  It  is,  as  we  have  said  a  duality 
of  shame  and  evil  unwelcome  alike  to  giver  and  receiver,  and  if 
not  unwelcome,  more's  the  pity !  Every  dependent  is  an  unnec- 
essary and  an  expensive  burden  to  the  community.  It  needs  only 
one  observation  to  show  how  intimately  united  logically  and  by 
the  most  absolute  necessity,  is  the  work  of  charity  organization 
with  that  of  medicine .  There  is  hardly  a  dependent  whose  depend- 
ency does  not  spring  from  or  is  not  related  to  physical  or  mental 
abnormalism.  What  is  the  physician's  designation  of  such 
abnormalism?  Plainly  the  simple  word,  disease.  The  depen- 
dent is  the  patient,  curable  or  not,  of  society,  and  he  is  also 
the  patient  of  the  physician. 

There  are  two  classes  of  such  patients  :  those  directly  the 
result  of  disease  or  defect,  and  those  indirectly  or  partially  so. 
In  the  first  class  we  have  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  crippled, 
the  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  the  senile,  the  sick  poor,  the  epileptic. 
In  the  second  class  we  have  the  orphan,  the  criminal,  the  pauper, 
the  alcoholic,  the  beggar  and  tramp. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  treatment  of  dependency  by 
the  charity-organization  societies  are  :  i .  The  personal  relation, 
no  patent-medicine  cure,  or  therapeutics  by  wholesale.  2.  The 
permanent  cure,  where  it  is  possible,  by  proper  and  thorough 
means  not  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  the  disease  by  doles 
and  homeopathic  similia,  3.  The  prevention  of  the  diseases  in 
future  by  individual  health  and  vitality.  Surely  no  principles 
could  be  more  medical.  Every  physician  must  heartily  assent 
to  them  and  seek  to  apply  them.  It  is  my  chief  object  now  to 
suggest  that  the  methods  advocated  by  these  societies  are  gen- 
uinely medical,  and  that  in  dealing  with  these  patients  from  the 
strictly  professional  standpoint,  we  as  physicians  have  at  band  a 
powerful  therapeutic  means  spontaneously  offered  to  us.  Ours 
also  are  the  duties  of  cure  and  of  prevention.  As  ordinary  cit- 
izens and  members  of  society  we  must  each  become  members  of 
the  charity-organization  societies,  and  as  physicians  we  should 
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use  this  method  of  therapeutics,  just  as  we  do  hospitals,  climate, 
nurses,  food,  or  sanitation.  In  some  respects  it  ^eems  a  great 
pity  that  as  a  profession,  we  have  allowed  the  beneficent  exotic 
of  charity  organization  to  grow  almost  wholly  out  of  lay  ground, 
and  not  in  the  sacred  soil  of  medicine.  Having  done  so  it  is 
the  more  our  duty  to  nourish  it  all  in  our  power  and  to  help  to 
disseminate  its  blessed  fruitage.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
physicians  are  coming  to  recognize  what  possibilities  of  good  lie  in 
the  movement,  and  how  they  are  utilizing  and  guiding  it  towards 
splendid  results.  We  may  with  absolute  truth  urge  that  with 
our  professional  help,  the  ideal  will  find  a  speedier,  a  more  solid, 
and  a  more  lasting  realization  than  without.     It  is  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  movement  that  its  leaders  seek  to  interest  tis  and 
elicit  our  sincere  and  powerful  co-operation.  We  indeed  rest 
all  our  treatment  upon  the  personal  and  single  consideration;  we 
must  as  therapeutists  individualize  our  cases ;  we  also  aim  to 
cure,  not  relieve,  and  in  relieving  perpetuate  the  disease;  we 
too  believe  above  all  things  in  prevention. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  second  class  of  our  depen- 
dents we  find  a  multifold  variety  of  duties  and  methods  at  once 
springing  into  view.  Even  as  to  mendicancy  we  have  an  espe- 
cial professional  function.  Begging  is  a  crime  against  the  law. 
Let  us  help  to  put  the  law  in  action.  The  self  exposure  of  the 
crippled  and  blind,  the  shams  of  the  pencil  peddler,  the  parading 
of  suffering  to  elicit  alms,  such  things  should  be  stopped. 
They  are  usually  masked  under  the  excusing  guise  of  physical 
infirmity.  If  real  suffering  exist,  ten  to  one  it  is  deserved,  and 
even  if  so,  there  is  a  proper  mechanism  of  relief  and  cure,  which 
we  as  physicians  can  make  operative.  It  is  better  to  hire  such 
people  to  be  warm  than  to  be  cold,  to  do  something  useful 
than  to  do  something  hideously  useless.  There  is  a  place  and 
a  possible  useful  occupation  for  every  tramp  or  beggar.  Most 
of  them  do  not  want  to  have  their  infirmity  healed.  Ours  is 
the  duty  of  unmasking  at  least  the  physical  fraud! 

And  we  also  know  as  few  others  the  influence  of  idleness  in 
the  production  of  pauperism  and  disease.  The  physiologic  inac- 
tion of  the  occupants  of  our  poorhouses  and  asylums  is  a  pro- 
lific breeder  of  disease,  and   prevention  of  cure.     Let*  us  help  to 
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do  away  with  this  foul  shame.  Our  descendents  will  wonder  at 
our  heathenisl^  cruelty  and  shortsightedness  when  they  read  that 
we  house  our  insane,  epileptics,  paupers,  and  even  our  criminals 
in  forced  idleness  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  thrifty  producer, 
and  with  multiplication  of  physical  and  mental  evils.  Much  of 
our  institutional  life  is  a  practical  reward  for  and  promoter  of 
laziness,  a  destroyer  of  the  safeguards  of  health.  The  charity- 
driblets  and  free-soup  philosophy  of  life  is  despicable.  Rather 
than  cheap  and  free  food  we  should  teach  the  poor  the  proper 
choice,  the  proper  cookery,  and  the  proper  use  of  food.  Any 
American  family  wastes  more  food  than  would  keep  a  French 
family  of  the  same  social  status,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our 
people  listen  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  advice  in  these  respects. 
A  few  years  ago  my  friend  Mr.  Bond  of  Cambridge,  England, 
took  charge  of  the  poor-law  administration  of  the  city.  By  the 
methods  of  charity  organization  he  has  already  reduced  the 
municipal  annual  expense  of  this  item  from  about  $40,000  to 
$15,000  with  great  coincident  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  deserving  poor.  There  are  some  218,000  out-door  senile 
paupers  in  England,  and  yet  in  twenty  years  the  mere  fall  in 
prices  of  food  etc.,  would  have  enabled  every  one  of  them  to 
have  insured  himself  against  pauperism,  had  he  but  saved  his 
excess  and  from  1874  applied  it  in  the  way  of  insurance  pre- 
miums. In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  comparison  of  twelve  years  with 
out-door  relief,  with  twelve  years  without  out-door  relief,  showed 
a  saving  of  $700,000, — and  also  a  saving  of  in-door  relief  of  over 
$400,000, — in  all  over  a  million  dollars,  and  a  less  number  of 
paupers  to-day  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

As  to  the  criminal  it  is  yet  an  open  question  how  far  his  con- 
dition is  a  result  direct  or  indirect  of  congenital  or  acquired 
disease.  The  relation  at  least  needs  to  be  carefully  studied  by 
medical  men.  But  that  the  criminal  should  be  an  expense  to 
the  law-abiding  thrifty  is  outrageous. 

But  it  is  to  the  prevention  of  pauperism  that  we  should  look 
most  sharply.  Let  us  see  for  example  if  we  cannot  avoid  the 
evils  of  the  English  system  in  its  treatment  of  destitute  children, 
who  are  crushed  together  in  orphan-asylums  and  **  barrack 
schools,*'  from  200  to  1400  in  each.     This  costs  the  producer 
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$i5o   a  head,    almost    one-half    going   for   officers*    salaries. 
According  to  an  editorial  in  The  Medical  News  of  Aug.  i8,  '94, 

"  They  are  fed,  washed,  and  slept  by  machinery  and  they  grow  into  a 
physical  maturity  without  a  knowledge  of  the  most  ordinary  conventions 
of  life.  They  have  never  been  in  a  home,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
know  what  a  home  is,  and  they  make  mistakes  that  would  be  laughable 
were  they  not  so  significant.  They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  requirements 
of  family,  neighborhood,  and  business  life.  Of  human  affections,  of 
kindness,  of  charity,  of  devotion,  of  hope,  of  ambition,  of  self-denial,  and 
of  brotherly  love  they  know  nothing.  They  have  no  moral  or  social 
development  and  training  to  prepare  them  for  life  in  the  world,  and 
when  they  go  out  for  themselves  they  are  prepared  for  no  career,  and  no 
avenues  are  open  to  them  except  those  of  crime  and  vice. 

"  But  even  this  is  not  the  only  indictment  of  the  institutional  system. 
Every  child  should  be  sent  out  sound  and  healthy,  but  these  children 
are  sent  out  with  defective  eyes  and  ears,  with  all  sorts  of  skin-diseases, 
with  imperfect  and  impaired,  and  even  diseased,  respiratory  apparatus, 
and,  again,  with  all  those  diseases  and  defects  that  follow  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Defect- 
ive vision,  defective  hearing,  and  consequent  dull  and  undeveloped  men- 
tal faculties,  with  lack  of  exercise  and  diminished  vital  force,  from  the 
heritage  of  those  who  survive  the  recurring  epidemics  of  diarrhea,  erup- 
tive diseases,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  ophthalmia. 

*' The  death-rate  has  been  and  continues  to  be  appalling.  The  crip- 
pled, bow-legged,  rachitic,  humpbacked,  and  scrofulous  are  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  among  them  as  among  the  lowest  independent  poor. 
The  average  physical  development  is  of  the  lowest  grade. 

•*  The  result?  Fifty -three  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  reported  as  turning 
out  'bad  and  unsatisfactory,*  and  an  excessively  small  percent&ge  of  the 
boys  become  useful  men. 

'*  It  would  seem  clear,  that  institutional  life  is  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  youth  of  the  inmates ;  that  the  com- 
mitment of  young  persons  and  children  to  the  jails,  prisons,  and  work- 
houses of  our  cities  is  inexpedient,  extravagant,  inhuman,  and  in  every 
way  irrational ;  that  every  orphan-asylum  is  a  public  curse ;  that  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  economic,  and  the  most  rational  method  of  caring  for 
destitute  children  is  by  the  boarding-out  plan,  or  Australian  system. 

"  No  altruist  can  look  with  complacency  upon  our  condition  as  regards 
the  children  of  the  State.  Only  the  thoughtful  will  hasten  the  time 
when  ours  shall  be  a  country  without  an  orphan-asylum  and  a  land  with- 
out a  child  in  workshop,  jail,  or  reformatory.  In  this  work  medical  men 
must  be  conspicuous  for  the  honor  of  our  profession.'* 

If  we  turn  to  classes  of  dependents  whose  condition  results 
almost  directly  and  wholly  from  disease  we  are  struck  by  the 
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magnitude  of  the  tasks  and  the  multiplicity  of  methods  of  cure. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  because  of  lack  both  of  ability  and  of  time 
to  review  the  etiology  and  suggest  the  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
insanity,  of  epilepsy,  of  idiocy,  and  the  like.  It  is  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  a  thousand  minds  working  through  many  years 
that  we  shall  reach  any  satisfactory  solutions.  I  desire  only  to 
ask  the  question,  shall  we  as  physicians,  and  especially  shall 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  undertake  to  help  in  the 
great  work  ? 

As  to  the  hopeless  idiot,  the  impossibility  of  cure,  the  impos- 
sibility of  reaching  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  production  of 
this  class  of  cases,  has  led  some  to  the  question  we  all  shrink 
from  asking.  And  yet  despite  the  dangers,  there  are  those  who 
see  no  really  valid  argument  against  the  many  valid  ones  for  a 
legalized,  public,  beneficent  sentence  of  painless  death  upon 
him.  We  each  silently  vote  the  sentence  in  our  silent  prayer 
that  if  we  should  become  hopelessly  idiotic  we  would  not  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  live. 

The  blind,  the  needlessly  blind,  are  the  ghosts  in  the  empty 
chairs  at  every  ophthalmological  banquet.  We  are  glad  that 
best  efforts  are  being  made  towards  the  chief  reform.  Alas  ! 
that  we  cannot  pay  the  lobbies  to  get  a  little  law  passed  to  pre- 
vent much  of  the  world's  blindness.  Politics  has  reached  such  a 
state  of  degradation  that  a  definite  sum  of  ** blood-money*' 
seems  often  required  to  secure  the  most  cryingly-needed  legis- 
lation. 

The  crippled,  the  chronically  diseased,  the  deaf-mute,  the 
prematurely  senile,  etc.,  all  have  the  most  \ntal  relations  with 
medicine.  We  can  do  much  to  cure  and  to  alleviate,  and  all 
may  be  made  self-supporting,  and  certainly  made  more  happy 
by  self-help  and  self-dependence. 

Perhaps  of  all  diseased  people  the  epileptic  demands  our 
greatest  compassion,  and  it  is  precisely  he  that  reacts  most  won- 
derfully to  our  treatment.  It  is  again  sadly  strange  that  the  best 
treatment  has  been  devised  by  the  non-medical.  Our  failure  to 
cure  by  drugs  or  by  the  trephine  should  have  stimulated  us  to 
increased  effort  instead  of  shamed  us  into  inaction.  Intellectual 
and  sensitive,  otherwise  able-minded  and  able-bodied,  the  epi- 
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leptic  is  thrown  out  of  work  and  out  of  ordinary  social  life  by  liis 
mysterious  malady.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  colon}'- 
plan  has  at  last  found  a  footing  in  England  and  America,  but  it 
is  horrifying  to  know  that  there  are  to-day  thousands  of  these 
shunned  and  shunning  suffering  souls  deprived  of  the  happiness 
that  might  so  easily  be  theirs.'  There  is  probably  nothing  in 
the  world  that  is  such  an  inspiriting  example  of  beneficent 
blessedness  as  the  Bielefeld  Epileptic  Colony  in  Germany,  or 
the  Magull  Home  near  Liverpool,  England.  Most  if  not  all  of 
you  know  well  enough  about  these  places,  and  I  need  not  weary 
you  with  details.  If  not,  read  the  account  in  the  Charity-Organ- 
ization Manual.  At  Bielefeld  in  1891  there  were  treated  1277 
patients,  if  patients  they  may  be  called  in  this  beautiful  home- 
like place,  at  once  most  hospitable,  but  most  unhospital-like. 
The  colony  is  largely  self-supporting.  At  the  Magull  Home,  a 
relatively  small  institution,  but  perhaps  all  the  better  for 
that,  the  "home-treatment"  with  no  bromids,  or  very  little  is 
remarkably  successful.  **In  fourteen  of  those  who  passed 
through  the  house  during  the  year,  the  fits  had  been  arrested  at 
the  end  of  the  year."  **In  the  case  of  twenty-two  patients  the 
fits  in  the  first  half  of  their  stay  during  the  year  numbered  1673, 
but  in  the  second  half,  948,  a  decrease  of  725."  Dr.  Alexander 
believes  that  such  homes  may  be  made  entirely  self-supporting. 
There  is  no  idleness.  Idleness,  as  Dr.  Ferrier  says,  **  increases 
the  instability  of  the  nervous  system."  The  chief  and  necessary 
therapeutic  measures  are  country  life,  home  life,  employment, 
congenial  surroundings,  good  nourishment,  and  little  or  no 
bromid. 

I  had  a  number  of  notes  and  gathered  data  of  interest  as  to 
crippled  children  and  as  to  feeble-minded  children  and  girls  and 
what  may  be  done  for  them,  but  I  must  pass  the  subjects  by. 

Another  reproach  of  medicine  and  especially  of  neurology  is 
insanity.  To  this  I  can  also  make  but  passing  reference.  A 
prominent  neurologist  has  lately  passed  severe  criticism  upon 
his  brother-specialists  as  regards  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

1  In  Germany  the  number  of  epileptics  is  about  one,  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
Dr.  Peterson  puts  the  number  of  epileptics  in  New  York  state  alone,  at  double  this 
number,  or  about  12000.  This  would  give  us  in  the  United  States  about  13/0,000,  an  infini- 
tesimal portion  of  which  only  has  proper  care. 
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That  many  of  the  criticisms  are  just,  few  even  of  those  **touched" 
would  deny.  But  few  would  also  deny  that  in  many  respects 
the  charges  were  often  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  many 
qualifying  or  contradicting  facts  were  left  out  of  the  count. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  unmentioned  facts  that  in  the  city 
wherein  he  spoke  the  criticised  **  banishment  of  the  white  caps 
from  the  wards"  had  been  of  profound  good,  and  that  the 
desired  abrogation  of  locks  and  bolts  was  also  exemplified.  Yet 
another  is  the  fact  that  there  are  nineteen  training  schools  in 
the  United  States  for  the  special  training  of  nurses  for  the 
insane.  But  whatever  has  been  done,  there  remain  hercu- 
lean tasks  yet  to  do.  What  a  shame  it  is  that  many  thousands 
of  over-active,  unstrung  nervous  systems,  are  in  idleness 
consuming  body  and  mind,  hopelessly,  and,  expensively, 
when  the  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  to  the  physician,  and  to  the 
sufferer  might  be  greatly  lightened  or  entirely  taken  off  by  colo- 
nization, employment,  and  individualization. 

And  thus  we  ever  return  to  the  same  repeated  lesson,  what- 
ever the  kind  of  dependency  we  study.  The  Charity-Organiza- 
tion Society  has  found  a  remedy  for  much  if  not  all  the  evils. 
It  remains  for  us  to  aid,  to  utilize,  and  to  realize  the  clearly 
realizable  ideal. 

It  corresponds,  for  example,  with  the  American  characteristic 
to  do  things  in  a  large  and  lavish  way,   and  we  have  the  awful 
and  growing  evils  of  institutionalism.     A  dangerous  habit  is  also 
exaggerating  and  deepening  the  evil :  I  refer  to  the  voting  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  to  private   institutions.     In  New  York  State 
nearly  $3,000,000,  a  year  are  thus  given  to  private  institutions 
for  orphan  children  and  the  friendless.     For  charities  and  correc- 
tional purposes  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gives  about  one-third 
of  all  amounts  thus  spent  to  private  institutions.     In  a  series  of 
years  this  amounted  to  about  812,000,000.     What  a  wretched 
and  criminal  blunder !     In  politics   as  well   as  in  sociology  we 
need  to  learn  the  lessons  of  other  countries  and  of  other  methods. 
We  have  yet  to  perceive  all  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,   all  the 
ironical   truth   of  the  pertinent   question,    Quis  custodiet    ipsos 
custodesf     Mechanically-working,  military-governed,  outwardly 
splendid,  non-curative  prison-palaces  are  not  the  proper  or  last- 
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ing  solutions  of  thfe  problems  of  dependency.  Charity  organiza- 
tion says  we  must  individualize  our  cases  and  get  into  personal 
relations  with  our  dependents ;  and  charity  organization  is  right. 
It  says  we  must  seek  to  cure  not  simply  to  endure  them ;  that 
we  must  give  them  interesting  employment;  that  we  must 
reward  sanity  and  self-help,  not  encourage  the  weak  to  throw 
away  self-respect ;  that  we  must  get  our  dependents  into  the 
country  and  into  an  approximation  to  home  life,  etc.,  etc.  And 
in  all  this  charity  organization  is  right,  and  the  way  of  the  world 
is  wrong.  Let  us  adopt  and  carry  into  practice  the  better  thera- 
peutic methods ! 


THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  DEFECTIVE,   DEPENDENT 

AND  DELINQUENT  CLASSES." 

By  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago. 

When  a  child  is  bom  into  the  world  it  is  essentially  dependent 
and  only  becomes  independent  through  a  proper  development 
and  advancing  age.     The  age  at  which  a  child  becomes  inde- 
pendent varies  with  the  stage  of  civilization  into  which  it  is 
bom.     Little  savages  and  barbarians  are  independent  and  self- 
supporting  sooner  than  children  in  modem  civilization,  and  the 
less  evolved  races  actually  reach  maturity  earlier  in  life  than 
the  more  highly  evolved  races  do.     This  independence  contin- 
ues for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  until  in  old  age  again  the 
individual  becomes  dependent  from  the  decline  of  his  mental 
and  physical  forces.     These  two  periods  of  dependence  must  be 
looked  upon  as  normal,   and  no  conditions  can  be  expected  to 
vary  them  essentially.     Those  conditions  of  life  are  most  favora- 
ble in  which  the  period  of  independence  is  longest.     In  our 
civilization  some  might  misunderstand  what  independence  means. 
It  refers  to  that  condition  of  mental  and  physical  vigor  which 
secures  a  useful  and  productive  working  power  in  the  man.     It 
frequently  happens  that  an  adult  is  wanting  in  one  or  more 
of  the  five  senses,  or  for  some  other  reason  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  under  the  demands  of  his  surroundings.     Such  an 
individual  is  said  to  be  defective.     Any  considerable  defect  pro- 
duces a  condition   of   abnormal  dependence.     Thus   we   may 
roughly  divide  our  dependents  into  two  great  classes :     i .    The 
Normal  Dependents,  consisting  of  children  and    aged  persons, 
and  2.  The  Abnormal  Dependents,  composed  of  various  classes. 
These  are  sometimes  termed  (i)  The  Defective  Dependents,  ot 
those  who  have  not  physical  or  mental  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  (2)  The  Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Dependents, 
or  those  who  choose  or  are  compelled  to  let  the  burden  of  their 
preservation  rest  upon  others,  and  (3)  The  Delinquents,  or  those 
who  become  dependent  through  the  efforts  of  organized  society 
to  compel  them  to  conform  to  natural  or  arbitrary  regulations. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  dependent  classes  is  depend- 

I A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its  Meeting  in  Jeffer- 
son, N.  H.,  Ausrust  39,  1894. 
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ent  children.  These  waifs,  foundlings  and  destitute  children 
are  found  in  our  advancing  civilization  in  increasing  -numbers, 
and  while  it  has  fallen  almost  entirely  upon  voluntary  societies 
to  care  for  them,  many  of  them  come  under  the  charge  of  the 
State,  in  the  poorhouses  and  other  institutions  which  are 
designed  primarily  for  adults.  Some  of  these  children  are  thrown 
upon  the  public  because  the  parents  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  care  for  them,  while  others  are  left  destitute  through  the 
death  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  and  the  destruction  of  the 
home.  These  children,  with  proper  care,  would  make  as  good 
citizens  as  any  other  children.  They  are  now  ordinarily 
gathered  into  orphan  asylums  and  other  institutions  devoid  of 
home  life,  under  the  care  of  religious  societies,  or  of  persons 
who  exploit  these  institutions  for  commercial  ends.  Subject  to 
numerous  acute  infectious  diseases  and  filth  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria  and' typhoid,  their  death-rate  is  notoriously  great. 
As  soon  as  these  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
the  ennui  of  institutional  life  is  so  burdensome  to  them  that 
they  run  away,  and  become  the  children  of  the  street.* 

Our  second  class  of  normal  dependents  are  the  aged.  Years 
alone  do  not  produce  superannuation.  The  very  old  are  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  care  of  others,  but  even  those  who 
have  not  attained  a  great  age,  and  yet  have  so  exhausted  their 
physical  and  mental  forces,  either  by  work  or  anxiety,  or  by 
disease,  that  they  are  prematurely  superannuated,  are  dependent 
upon  their  own  accumulated  resources,  their  family  or  the  State 
for  support.     It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  saddest  comments  on  our 

1  There  is,  however,  a  continent  in  which  not  an  orphan  or  dependent  child  exists, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  an  orphan  asylum,  half  orphan  asylum  or  asylum  for  the 
children  of  any  special  class.  I  refer  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  desti- 
tute children  are  placed  under  the  care  of  an  auxiliary  benevolent  society  with  a  well- 
paid  board  of  officers.  The  children  coming  under  the  care  of  this  board  are  placed  in 
homes  about  the  country,  under  the  care  of  local,  voluntary  officers  and  paid  officers. 
They  are  visited  at  intervals,  and  a  report  is  received  from  each  of  them  through  the  local 
voluntary  officer,  the  constable,  or  police  officer  of  the  district  and  traveling  inspector, 
the  local  doctor  and  the  schoolmaster,  when  the  child  is  of  school  age.  The  families 
receive  for  the  care  of  the  child  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week  until  the  child  is  13  or  14  years  old,  then  with  this  society  as  a  guardian,  the  child 
is  hired  out  to  work,  and  the  wages  are  placed  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank.  Thus  in  this 
great  Continent  of  Australia,  every  dependent  child  is  provided  with  a  home  and  home 
raining ;  it  is  relieved  from  the  danger  of  disease  and  from  the  lack  of  education  in 
home  life,  which  now  falls  to  the  children  of  our  institutions.  Fewer  of  these  dependent 
children  become  defective  adults,  or  drift  into  the  delinquent  class. 
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vaunted  civilization  that  no  city,  village  or  town  is  without  its 
quota  of  dependent  old  men  and  women.  We  blush  almost  to 
relate  the  fact  that  commerce  has  not  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  old  and  used-up  members  of  society  for  pur- 
poses of  gain.  Almost  every  city  has  a  home  for  old  people, 
exploited  by  cunning  and  hypocritical  people.  The  sympathy 
of  the  community  is  used  to  secure  contributions  to  these  places 
in  which  scores  of  old  folks  are  huddled  together  to  intensify 
their  misery  by  their  mutual  helplessness.  These  homes  for  the 
aged  and  for  the  incurable  are  veritable  infernos,  and  cost  much 
more  and  accomplish  much  less  than  the  boarding-out  plan. 

To  the  abnormal  dependents  belong  the  greater  part  of  all 
those  who  receive  aid  and  support  from  the  more  favored  classes 
of  society.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  defective  dependents 
naturally  divide  themselves  according  to  their  origin  into  the 
congenital  defective  and  the  acquired  defective,  'Those  who  are 
congenitally  defective  are  bom  in  such  a  mental  or  physical  con- 
dition that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  their 
•  healthy  and  sound  neighbors  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
now  prevails.  These  congenital  defectives  range  all  the  way 
from  defectives  from  imbecility,  blindness  or  deafness  on  the 
one  hand,  to  those  possessing  little  idiosyncracies  of  character  or 
lack  of  physical  strength  on  the  other  hand  which  idiosyn- 
cracies or  defects  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  social  and  industrial  conditions.  There  are  two 
etiological  groups  of  congenital  defectives ;  those  in  whom 
the  defects  are  inherited,  and  those  in  whom  the  defects  appear 
accidentally  and  unexplainably.  A  congenital  defect  does  not 
always  show  itself  in  the  most  destructive  form  at  birth,  but 
often  comes  on  during  life  sometime  before  the  onset  of  old  age. 
Thus  there  is  a  form  of  blindness,  latel}"  described  by  our  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Gould,  through  which  children,  otherwise  apparently 
perfect  in  mind  and  body,  lose  their  eyesight  at  various  periods 
of  life  through  a  degenerative  process  in  the  retina.*  This 
degeneration,  in  the  family  observed  by  Dr.  Gould,  showed 
itself  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  and  resulted  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  in  absolute  blindness.     I,  myself,  observed  a 

1  Gould,  Geo.    Annals  of  Ophthalmologry  and  Otology,  Oct.,  1893. 
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family  in  which  Fredrich's  disease  came  on  about  the  age  of  25 
or  30,  and  resulted  in  complete  physical  disability  through  inco- 
ordination of  muscular  action.  The  study  of  defectives  from 
congenital  disease  is  assisted  by  a  comparison  with  hereditary 
variations  of  a  less  serious  character,  as,  for  example,  the  inheri- 
tance of  six  fingers,  of  hair-lip,  or  of  congenital  absence  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  limbs.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  phys- 
ical defects,  such  as  blindness  and  deafness,  can  be  referred  to 
heredity,  but  this  is  not  the  case  vidth  mental  defects,  or  with 
those  forms  of  mental  incapacity  which  result  in  delinquency  or 
criminality.  Thus  we  find  that  the  insane  are,  in  a  very  large 
per  cent,  found  in  families  in  which  the  taint  is  hereditary. 
Dugdale  in  his  exact  account  of  the  Jukes  shows  us  that  crimi- 
nal delinquency  is  exquisitely  hereditary,  and  that  it  is  associated 
with  congenital  defects  of  even  a  more  serious  and  striking 
nature. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  abnormal  dependent  class, 
dependent  through  congenital  defects,  is  of  entirely  accidental 
origin,  and  may  occur  in  families  where  such  defects  have  never  ^ 
been  observed  before.  They  must  be  referred  to  errors  of  devel- 
opment of  an  accidental  character.  Sometimes  an  explanation 
has  been  sought  in  the  physical  condition  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parents  previous  to  birth,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  occasionally  the  cause,  but  most  of  these  acci- 
dentally oncoming,  congenital  defects  are  due  to  causes  entirely 
beyond  our  present  ability  to  recognize.  As  a  whole,  these 
errors  of  development  furnish  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
defective  classes.  Thus,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  blind, 
and  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  deaf,  are  known  to  be 
from  congenital  origin.'  A  much  larger  per  cent,  of  the  feeble^ 
minded  are  at  present  referred  to  arrest  of  development. 

But  the  greater  portion  of  our  defective  classes  acquire  their 
defects  after  birth,  either  through  (i)  improper  environment,  (2) 
through  disease,  (3),  through  the  machinery  of  society  and 
industry.  The  environments  which  produce  defects  naturally 
group  themselves  into  those  that  surround  children  and  youths, 
and  those  that  surround  adults.     We  have  already  referred  to 

^  Ernst.  Fuchs :  Die  Ursachen  uud  die  Verhutung  der  Bliudheit,  Wiesbaden,  1885. 
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the  effect  of  institutional  life  in  producing  children,  defective  in 
the  knowledge  of  home  duties  and  cares,  and  those  things  that 
surround  children  under  normal  conditions,   also  in  breeding 
malignant  diseases  resulting  in  an  unusual  proportion  of  defects; 
but  as  these  institutions  are  in  comparatively  small  numbers 
their  results  are  quantitatively  not  great.*     The  children  of  city 
tenement    houses   are  subject  to   many  of  the  influences  and 
uneducational  qualities  of  institutions,  and  they  also  suffer  from 
over-crowding,  from  contact  with  reckless,  vicious  or  diseased 
adults,  and  also  from   improper  sanitary  surroundings.     The 
death-rate  of  the  children  of  tenement  houses  is  at  once  appaling 
and  heart-rending.*     Cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  whooping-cough  and  tuberculosis  and  all  the  forms  of 
secondary  mixed  infection  result  not  only  in  an  enormous  death- 
rate,  but  also  in  debilitated  bodies  and  minds,  in  chronic  diseases, 
and   in   permanent    defects.      The    tenement    house    children 
are  also  subject  to  all  of  the  malign   influences  of  the  street. 
More  to  be  pitied  than  these  are  those  children  whose  mothers 
are  obliged  to  work  either  at  home  or  away  from  home.     These 
children  suffer  all  that  the  tenement   house  children  suffer,  and 
in  addition  lack   the  care  of   father  or  mother  when  sickness 
comes  on.     The  institution  of  crfeches  and  kindergartens  and 
other  means  of  caring  for  the  children  of  working  mothers  are  at 
once  palliative  of  the  wrong,  and  encouraging  to  that  condition 
of  civilization  in  which  such  things  are  possible.     There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  children  of  working  parents  lack  the 
care   and  nutrition  which  is  necessary  to  make  good  citizens. 
In  a  recent  measurement  of  48,000  children  in  St.  Louis  public 
schools,  William  Porter  Townsend  discovered  that  the  children 
of  manual  tradesman  were  considerably  shorter  and  lighter  than 
the  children  of  the  professional,  the  mercantile  and  other  favored 

1  See  report  to  the  British  Medical  Association  and  Charity-Organization  Society  of 
London  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  50,000  seen  in  106  schools  of  London,  by 
Dr.  Francis  Warner,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    Report  of  1890,  '91,  p.  1081. 

3  Nothing  more  significant  in  this  connection  has  come  to  my  notice  than  The  Vital 
statistics  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  John  S.  Billings,  (Washington*  1894,  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  quarto  pp.  539  and  vii  with  maps).  Map  a  for  New 
York  and  map  8  for  Brooklsm,  show  the  relative  death-rate  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  to  the  total  population.  The  high  death-rate  is  confined  to  the  tenement  house 
districts,  and  is  greatest  among  the  children  of  Irish  mothers,  and  lowest  among^  children 
of  Russian  Jewish  mothers. 
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classes.'  When  such  is  the  case  with  the  children  of  working 
parents,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  children  who  themselves 
go  to  work  at  an  early  age  either  in  sweat  shops  or  in  factories, 
fail  not  only  to  acquire  the  growth  necessary  to  a  perfect 
manhood  or  womanhood,  but  that  they  are  much  more  subject 
to  the  destroying  processes  of  manufacture  than  children  are 
when  under  normal  conditions.  In  the  stamping  works  where 
all  sorts  of  utensils  are  stamped  out  of  tin  and  other  metals  by 
machines  run  by  children,  one  or  more  of  .them,  overcome  with 
exhaustion  and  weariness,  suffers  the  amputation  of  a  finger  or 
hand  with  remarkable  frequency  at  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  as  it  now 
presents  itself  to  every  child,  the  loss  even  of  a  finger  results  in  the 
elimination  of  the  loser  into  the  unemployed,  and,  hence,  depend- 
ent class,  and  encourages  the  action  of  all  those  influences  which 
tend  to  make  the  idle  into  the  criminal.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
there  are  said  to  be  10,000  homeless  children  maintaining  their 
existence  upon  the  streets,  with  accidental  shelter,  with  no  home 
life,  and  with  all  the  dangers  incident  to  such  an  existence.  No 
adequate  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  remove  them  from  the 
street,  or  to  prevent  the  enormous  expense  which  sooner  or  later 
will  come  to  the  State  through  the  delinquency  which  is  bound 
to  result  from  such  a  life.  Prom  these  10,000  omnipresent  chil- 
dren of  the  street  will  pile  up  for  Chicago  a  burden,  financial  and 
moral,  which  it  is  depressing  to  contemplate. 

But  improper  environment  is  productive  of  defects,  not  only 
among  children  and  youths,  but  also  among  adults.  These 
environments  are  in  the  nature  of  improper  and  inadequate  food, 
improper  clothing,  improper  housing,  and  even  improper  social 
arrangement.  The  burden  which  the  state  and  its  citizens  suf- 
fer from  the  irrational  dress  of  women  has  never  been  measured, 
but  it  comes  within  the  experience  of  every  physician,  and  espe- 
cially of  every  gynecologist  to  remark  upon  its  extent.  The 
result  of  improper  housing  of  our  citizens  has  already  excited 
the  activity  of  law  makers,  and  we  have  in  all  cities  and  in  many 
villages  more  or  less  regulative  and  restrictive  measures  in 
regard  to  lighting,  heating,  plumbing,  and  even  the  disposal  of 

1  Porter,  W.  T.    The  gr^'owth  of  St.  Louis  School  children.    Trans.  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  la,  April  14, 1894,  p.  305,  et  seq. 
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buildings.'  These  things  alone  show  that  our  legislators  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  protecting  the  taxpayers  from  the  money 
expense  which  results  from  the  improper  housing  of  the  people. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  subject  of  social  relations, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  has  not  been  more  effectually  con- 
sidered. In  many  country  districts  insanity  and  suicide  are 
almost  epidemic,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  among  women. 
The  pressure  of  a  lonely  and  unsocial  life  with  monotonous 
household  and  family  cares,  bears  too  heavily  upon  them  to  be 
endured,  and  the  insane  asylums  of  our  western  states,  especially, 
are  filled  with  the  women  of  well-to-do  farmers  who  have  lost 
their  equilibrium  through  hard  work,  and  through  that  thrift 
which  denies  all  social  intercourse. 

To  medical  men,  those  defects  which  are  the  result  of  dis- 
ease appeal  in  the  most  powerful  manner.     There  were  in  1890, 
in  the  United  States  more  than  52,000  blind.     L^ess  than  twent>' 
per  cent,  of  those  acquired  their  blindness  in  adult  life ;  of  the 
remainder,  less  than  one  per  cent,  were  congenitally  blind,  and 
over  forty  per  cent,  became  blind  during  the  first  year  of  life 
through  the  action  of  a  single  disease,  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assert  before  this  Academy  that 
blindness  resulting  from  ophthalmia    neonatorum    should   be 
made  a  crime,  and  should  be  investigated  by  the  Courts.     The 
cost  of  educating  the  blind  of  our  county  was  in  189 1,  as  reported 
by  the  commissioner  of  education,  $718,753;  and  the  cost  of 
buildings   and  grounds  in  which   this  education  was  given, 
$5,121,987.     Probably  two-thirds  of  this  expenditure  was  for 
the  education  of  children  blind  from  preventable  causes.     The 
number  of  deaf  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  was  very 
much  greater.     There  were  7,442  of  them  in  our  institutions  for 
the  education  of  mutes.     The  annual  expenses  were  82,022,244, 
and  the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds  89, 1 8 1 ,484.    The  best  statis- 
tics which  are  at  my  hand  indicate  that  congenital  deafness  is 
excessively  rare,  and  not  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
deafness  which  results  in  deaf-mutism  can  be  referred  to  con- 
genital causes.     The  bulk  of  all  the  rest  of  the  deafness  for 
which  education  is  necessary,  results  from  the  action  of  the  acute 

1  See  the  Ix>ndon  Programme,  by  Sidney  Webb,  Sonnenschein,  London,  1891,  p.  121, 
136- 
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infectious  diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  smallpox  and  diphtheria.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Michigan  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  limiting  these 
diseases  through  rational  sanitary  regulations,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  years  has  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  death-rate  from 
scarlet  fever  in  that  state  regularly  and  uniformly  sixty  per 
cent.,'  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  restricting 
this  disease,  they  have,  in  a  much  larger  measure,  diminished  the 
consequent  deafness  for  which  education  would  have  eventually 
been  necessary. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
tuberculosis  and  other  forms  of  mixed  infection  and  such  dis- 
eases as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping-cough ;  nor  need  I 
point  out  the  fact  that  insanity,  as  well  as  physical  defects,  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  infectious  diseases  referred  to  above,  and  in 
the  train  of  t3rphoid  and  venereal  diseases,  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  gradually  diminishing  the 
monetary  and  moral  expense  of  the  defective  classes  through  the 
restriction  of  these  diseases  by  properly  enforcing  the  require- 
ments of  sanitation. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  source  of  the  defective  classes  to  which 
the  attention  of  medical  men  has  not  been  drawn  with  sufficient 
intensity.  I  refer  to  those  who  are  incapacitated  through  the 
work  of  the  world,  or  rather  through  the  work  of  the  world  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  our  modem  competitive  system.  I  will  take 
only  one  example.  In  the  United  States  in  1892,*  821,415  men 
were  employed  upon  our  railways.  Of  this  number,  2,554  were 
killed  during  the  year,  and  28,267  were  otherwise  injured.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  employes  of  the 
railway,  one  in  322  was  killed,  and  one  in  twenty-nine  was 
injured.  When  these  employes  are  separated  into  classes,  we 
find  that  169,260  are  classed  as  trainmen,  and  out  of  these  1,503 
were  killed  during  the  year,  and  16,521  were  injured;  thus  one 
out  of  every  113  trainmen  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  ten 
was  injured.  If  now  we  consider  whether  or  not  improvements 
in  railway  management  are  being  made  which  diminish  the 
frequency  of  injury  and  injury  resulting  in  death,  we  see  that  in 

1  Report  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  1891,  p.  126. 

A  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  1893. 
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1892  one  out  of  every  twenty-nine  was  injured;  in  1891  one  out 
of  every  thirty;  in  1890  one  out  of  every  thirty-three,  and  in 
1889  one  out  of  every  thirty-five  of  all  of  the  employes  of  the  rail- 
ways was  injured ;  and  the  same  conclusions  follow  if  we  con- 
sider the  various  classes  of  railway  employes.  We  are,  there- 
fore, forced  to  conclude  that  the  management  of  railways  is  now 
going  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  a  gradually  and  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  injured  employes. 

This  rapid  destruction  of  human  life  and  limb'is  going  on  as 
a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  violent  competition  exist- 
ing in  railway  transportation,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
restrictive  and  corrective  legislation  which  has  been  grad- 
ually enacted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  an  annual  output 
of  at  least  25,000  defective  men  from  this  occupation  alone. 

Besides  these  direct  effects  of  modem  civilization  in  producing 
defects  which  I  have  illustrated  by  the  railways,  much  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  manhood  results  from  the  action  of  our  com- 
petitive system,  of  which  only  a  few  other  examples  can  be  given. 
In  the  sweat  shops  of  our  cities,  where  all  the  clothing  and  many 
other  articles  are  made,  whole  families  work  both  day  and 
night  on  the  merest  pittance,  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
their  own  health  or  that  of  their  children.  The  condition  of  the 
sweat  shop  has  been  too  often  pictured  to  require  repetition  here, 
but  many  of  our  physicians  are  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  the 
sweat  shop  men  and  the  sweat  shop  women  become  old  at  forty 
and  forty-five,  and  that  they  contribute  an  enormous  increment 
to  suicides,  to  the  insane  asylum  and  to  the  criminal  class. 
Again,  the  children  of  the  over-worked  are  congenitally  and 
irreparably  defective,  and  they  naturally  fall  into  whichever  of 
the  retrogressive  classes  their  congenital  defects  may  incline 
them. 

Of  the  voluntary,  able-bodied  dependent,  not  much  need  be 
said.  They  find  that  poverty  and  misery  are  better  paid  than 
work.  In  these  days  in  our  republic  a  man  can  not  earn  as 
much  as  he  can  beg.  Modem  *' business  principles'*  therefore 
dictate  that  he  beg. 

Of  the  involuntary  able-bodied  dependents,  I  do  not  dare  to 
speak  my  mind.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  medical  profession 
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ought  to  bring  an  indictment  against  that  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness— of  exploiting  labor — which  keeps  one-fourth  of  our  men  idle 
all  the  time,  all  our  men  idle  one-sixth  of  the  time,  all  men  at  work 
long  hours  when  at  work  at  all,  and  still  puts  into  factories  and 
shops  children  and  women.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  capital  to 
have  at  hand  a  large  body  of  idle  starving  workmen.  When 
they  are  not  at  hand,  capital  expands  itself,  rushes  business, 
imports  labor,  and  then  shuts  down  and  starves  the  laborers. 
From  this  condition  of  wariare  in  business,  from  the  idle  workers 
necessary  to  wage-slavery,  results  our  great  burden  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  able-bodied  dependents. 

Of  the  criminal  class,  forty-five  per  cent,  are  essential  crimi- 
nals, or  criminals  from  defect.  The  remainder  are  accidental 
criminals.^  The  criminals  have  increased  in  the  United  States 
between  1 850  and  1890  over  four  hundred  per  cent.;  while  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  in  crime  comes  not  among  the  crimes 
against  the  person  but  among  the  crimes  against  property.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  crime  against  the  person 
is  uniform,  and  that  the  great  increment  in  crime  during  the 
past  forty  years  has  come  through  unjust  and  unethical  laws 
and  their  inhuman  administration,  and  through  the  production 
of  a  large  class  of  landless,  homeless,  and  generally  idle  people 
through  the  natural  evolution  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  eviery  good  man  who  loves  his 
country,  to  study  the  diseases  of  the  state  that  show  themselves 
by  the  production  of  such  effluvia  as  surrounds  our  poorhouses 
and  prisons,  the  landmarks  of  our  vaunted  civilization. 

SUMMARY  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

1 .  Normal  dependents. 

Children. 
Aged. 

2.  Abnormal  dependents. 

(i)  Defective  dependents. 

1  McDonald,  Abnormal  man,  Washington  Government  Press,  1893.  Bureau  of  Bdu- 
cation. 

<  See  Prisone  rs  and  Paupers.    Henry  M.  Boiset  N.  Y.,  1893. 
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(i)  Congenital. 

(a)  Hereditary. 

(b)  Accidental. 
(2)  Acquired. 

(2)  Voluntary  dependents,  not  defective. 

(3)  Involuntary  dependents,  not  defective 
3.  Delinquents. 

( 1 )  Defective  or  essential  criminals. 

(2)  Accidental  or  educated  criminals. 

CAUSES. 

1 .  Congenital  defects. 

(i)  Hereditary. 
(2)  Accidental. 

2.  Acquired  defects. 

( 1 )  Lack  of  nutrition. 

(2)  Result  of  disease. 

(3)  Result  of  labor. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
SOCIAL    RELATION    OF   THE    "  RETROGRES- 
SIVES"  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION." 

By  Charles  McIntirb,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Baston,  Pa. 

The  plan  of  this  paper  is  to  give  in  propositional  form  certain 
statements  of  fact ;  to  illustrate  them  more  or  less  fully ;  and  then 
to  indicate  some  clearly  obvious  problems  or  questions  which, 
to  the  writer's  mind,  seem  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  war- 
rant careful  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  their  solution.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  solve  any 
of  these  questions ;  if  their  statement  in  order  serves  to  convince 
any  one  of  their  importance,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  accom- 
plished. 

I.  The  necessity  of  affording  asylum,  restraint  or  treatment 
to  so  many  of  the  classes  under  consideration,  also  makes  neces- 
sary the  employment  of  physicians.  Consequently,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  our  number  obtain  their  livelihood,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  a  result  of  services  rendered  to  retrogressives. 

This  proportion  is,  possibly,  larger  than  we  might  be  led  to 
expect  without  investigation,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
collation  of  statistics  or  authoritative  estimate  of  the  number  so 
employed.  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  few  figures  that  are  sug- 
gestive at  least.  The  last  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  of  New  York  [1892]  records  twenty-eight  insane 
hospitals  of  various  kinds  employing  123  physicians.  Nine  of 
these  are  proprietors  who  do  not  receive  a  salary,  and  of  one 
other  the  salary  is  not  mentioned.  Deducting  these,  the  remain- 
ing 113  physicians  employed  in  the  insane  hospitals  in  New  York 
receive  an  aggregate  annual  salary  of  $163,720 ;  and  this  includes 
but  one  class  of  the  defectives.  According  to  the  last  edition  of 
Polk's  Medical  and  Surgical  Register  of  the  United  States,* 
there  are  10,054  physicians  in  New  York,  hence  it  appears  that 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting  in  Jeffer- 
•on,  N.  H.,  August  a9, 1894. 

s  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  John 
K.  Scudder,  for  the  count  of  the  number  of  physicians  in  Polk.  Allowance  has  been 
made  for  "  duplicates  and  dead  addresses." 
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one  physician  out  of  every  eighty-nine  finds  salaried  employ- 
ment in  the  care  of  the  insane. 

I  have  made  the  effort  to  secure  more  complete  statistics  in 
Pennsylvania  by  entering  into  correspondence  with  some  one  in 
every  county  to  ascertain  the  number  of  physicians  receiving  a 
salary,  be  it  large  or  small,  for  professional  services  rendered  to 
the  retrogressives.     The  distinction  is  made  between  an  annual 
stipend  for  all  prospective  medical  attendance  and  a  bill  rendered 
for  services  actually  given,  even  if  the  money  was  paid  out  of 
the  corresponding  monies  in  the  different  counties  adopting  the 
different  systems ;  the  figures  to  be  given  do  not  represent  the 
total  sum  paid,  but  only  that  paid  in  salaries.     Of  course,  the 
returns  are  not  complete :  even  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
does  not  always  secure  the  courtesy  of  a  reply.     The  results, 
therefore,  are  but  illustrative.     My  incomplete  returns  show  that 
272  physicians  in  Pennsylvania  are  receiving  salaries  aggregating 
$94,335  annually.     The  individual  amounts  varying  from  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  superintendent 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  institution,  to  a  few  dollars  to 
the  "poor  doctor"  in  a  country  district  who  looks  upon  the 
amount,  small  as  it  is,  as  pure  gain ;  since  he  would  be  called  to 
attend  the  cases  gratuitously  at  any  rate.     According  to  the 
same  authority,  Pennsylvania  has  8,479  physicians,  and  that  a 
return  from  a  part  of  the  state  makes  one  physician  out  of  about 
every  thirty-one  receive  some  salaried  compensation  because  of 
the  classes  now  under  consideration.     These  figures  show  that 
the  proposition  as  stated  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  and 
certain  questions  of  importance  follow.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned :  how  should  these  appointments  be  made  in  order  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  for  all  concerned?    The  best 
care  for  the  dependents,  the  best  service  for  the  money  expended, 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  physician.      What  principles 
should  determine  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid,  that  the  phy- 
sician may  receive  a  fair  return  for  his  services,  and  the  com- 
munity a  proper  service  for  the  money  expended  ?    The  proper 
care  of  the  physician  and  the  proper  protection  of  the  public  are 
subjects  worthy  of  careful  study. 

II.  The  physicians  who  are  receiving  a  salary  for  services 
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given  to  the  retrogressives  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber who  are,  in  an  official  capacity,  freely  giving  their  services 
for  the  same  kind  of  people. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  as  many  as  sixty-nine  hospitals 
where  the  visiting  staff  and,  in  most  instances,  the  residents  are 
freely  giving  their  services;  besides  there  are  128  other  institu- 
tions recorded  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  such  as  orphan- 
ages, homes  for  the  aged,  etc.;  the  majority  of  these  doubtless 
have  a  regularly  appointed  physician  whose  services  are  cheer- 
fully given  gratuitously.  Because  of  the  proneness  of  physicians 
to  hold  several  hospital  appointments  it  would  require  a  tabulation 
of  all  the  names  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
physicians  giving  their  professional  skill  in  this  way,  but  twenty- 
two  hospitals,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  have  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  229  physicians  on  the  visiting  staff,  and  twenty  of  the 
residents  do  not  receive  any  compensation  other  than  boarding 
and  lodging. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  are  not  the  following,  questions  of 
moment  that  ought  to  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
profession  for  its  own  highest  development?  For  the  good  of 
all  concerned,  how  should  hospital  appointments  be  made? 
What  is  the  true  use  to  be  made  of  the  appointment,  when 
received  ?  What  are  the  proper  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  posses- 
sor of  a  hospital  appointment?  There  may  be  unworthy  motives 
in  seeking,  and  indefensible  conduct  in  occupying  the  position 
that  is  not  productive  of  the  highest  good  either  to  the  individ- 
ual holding  the  appointment,  the  profession  he  represents,  the 
corporation  appointing  him,  nor  the  patient  receiving  his  ser- 
vices. It  is  also  a  problem  whether  this  service  can  be  purely 
gratuitous,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  if  it  is  possible ;  i.  e, , 
whether  our  acts  of  pure  benevolence  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  doings  of  our  private  lives,  and  that  no  official  service 
should  be  given  without  an  adequate  return  not  necessarily  in 
money  or  in  gifts  of  money  value.  If  they  should  not  so  be 
given,  then  what  is  the  true  return  to  be  made  for  such  services. 

III.  Closely  associated  with  this  last  proposition  is  the  com- 
plimentary statement  that  a  large  number  of  people  are  willing 
thus  to  accept  this  gratuitous  service  from  the  physician. 
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Thus  in  the  New  York  hospitals  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1892,  36,185  beneficiary  patients  were  treated  with  a  total 
of  1,253,248  days  in  which  they  were  supported.  And  the  dis- 
pensaries of  the  same  state  in  the  same  year  treated  580,349  bene- 
ficiary patients  at  the  dispensary  and  visited  41,780  at  their 
homes.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  658,314  beneficiary  patients 
treated  in  one  year,  or  about  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  entire 
population.* 

It  is  a  question  seriously  effecting  a  profession  as  crowded  as 
our  own,  whether  any  proportion  of  this  gratuitous  service  is 
rendered  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  a  moderate  fee,  and  who 
would  not  be  deprived  of  medical  attendance  were  they  excluded 
from  hospital  and  dispensary;  and,  if  there  are  any  such,  what 
means  can  be  devised  to  prevent  them  being  dependents. 

IV.  But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject. 
The  more  highly  man  is  developed,  the  more  prominent  his 
capacity  and  willingness  to  serve ;  not  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
a  self-end,  but  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  of  the  ser- 
vice. And  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  true  service  must  be  thus 
helpful ;  a  present  gratification  that  works  a  future,  perhaps  a 
permanent  ill,  is  not  a  true  service  although  it  may  involve 
great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  person  securing  it  for  another. 
The  physician  has  a  heritage  of  service  of  which  he  should 
justly  be  proud,  and  he  should  never  let  any  lower  motive 
interfere  with  this  exercise  of  his  greatest  privilege :  the  highest 
manifestation  of  true  manhood  that  he  possesses.  The  problems 
as  they  have  been  presented  thus  far  in  thi§  paper  have  been 
approached  from  the  lower  plane,  and,  even  from  that  view,  they 
have  been  shown  to  be  important.  It  would  be  presenting  less 
than  half  the  problem  to  confine  the  discussion  to  this  view. 
There  is  the  need  to  consider  the  ultimate  result  of  our  minis- 
tration on  those  who  are  ministered  unto ;  is  the  tendency  to 
build  them  up  into  the  true  interdependent  type  of  manhood, 
where  no  one  either  liveth  or  dieth  unto  himself ;  or,  is  the  ten- 
dency towards  dependency  pure  and  simple?  Then,  if  the  pro- 
cedure is  capable  of  producing  either  result  depending  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  factors  in  the  problem,  how  can 

1  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York.,  189a, 
p.  586  £f. 
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the  proper  use  be  made  so  that  the  worthy  recipient  of  the  ser- 
vice need  not  be  made  to  feel  ought  but  the  kindliness  of  the 
service ;  and  the  unworthy  be  prevented  from  imposing  upon  the 
credulities  of  the  kindly  disposed,  and  made  to  pursue  a  course 
that  will  not  only  benefit  himself  but  the  community  as  well. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  paper  presents  any  new  questions, 
nor  even  problems  that  are  not  under  discussion,  but  the  attempts 
at  the  solution  of  these  questions,  as  far  as  the  organized  effort 
of  the  medical  profession  is  concerned,  has  been  very  desultory 
and  lacking  in  thoroughness.  If  their  importance  is  conceded 
by  you,  the  plea  is  made  that  they  be  made  the  object  of  earnest, 
organized,  scientific  investigation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  of  Boston,  knew  hardly  where  to  begin,  consequently 
when  to  end.     Medicine  involves  the  idea  of  an  attempt  at  cure ;  here  we 
are  to  provide  a  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.    He  could  only  say  * 
complimentary  things,  and  hoped  the  papers  of  the  morning  would  be  so 
utilized  as  to  have  the  laity  as  co-adjutors. 

President  Gould  said  that  we  have  with  us  to-day  a  lay  worker  and 
organizer,  who  had  given  much  thought  to  these  subjects,  he  hoped  we 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  said  as  he  had  not  heard  the  papers  of 
morning  he  would  not  be  able  to  criticise  them,  but  would  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  obstacles  in  this  work  of  organized  charity,  i.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  type  of  philanthropist  who  disregards  the  second  portion  of  the 
name.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  to  whom  organization 
is  the  most  important  and  charity  of  little  worth.  When  a  "case  *'  (Mr. 
Bonaparte  objected  to  the  use  of  case,  possibly,  he  said,  because  he  was  a 
lawyer),  is  entered,  the  first  and  the  second  report  made  and  placed  in 
the  appropriate  pigeon  hole,  it  suffices  for  that  case.  Whether  human 
suffering  is  relieved  and  human  character  improved  is,  with  these,  a  sub- 
ordinate question.  2.  The  supposition  that  these  questions  are  new, 
that  no  true  charitable  organization  existed  until  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago.  The  kind  of  charity  that  is  sometimes  conducted  on  what  is 
called  charity-organization  principles  is  not  charitable  at  all.  To  give  a 
loaded  pistol  to  a  child  would  not  be  a  kindly  act.  So  in  charity,  a  loaded 
pistol  to  a  child  or  a  quarter  to  a  tipsy  man  to  make  him  more  tipsy ;  the 
principle  is  the  same.  We  should  do  good  with  the  idea  of  advancing 
the  welfare,  not  merely  to  help  one's  own  feelings  or  to  satisfy  one's  own 
conscience. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Brooklyn,  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
President's  address  as  it  covered  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given  attention. 
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The  Coonty  of  Snfiolk  (□□  Long  Island)  ha>  adopted  an  excellent  plan. 
Tramp*  are  tmineiliately  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Conntj  Eann  for  fnin 
four  to  six  weeki,  and  work  is  given  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  poorbonse 
who  arc  able  to  work.  He  has  not  seen  the  recent  reports  but  three 
years  ago  and  in  the  yean  previous  the  poorhonse  was  a  source  of  rere- 
nne  to  the  Coanty.  It  is  well  to  have  a  nursery  for  young  children  apsrt 
from  the  poorhouse.  An  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  has  a 
hospital,  an  old  people's  home  and  an  orphanage.  How  much  better  for 
all  concerned  if  the  old  people  were  honsed  in  small  houses  in  the  country 
with  a  family  from  the  orphanage  under  their  care. 

Dr.  John  Van  Duyn,  of  Syracuse,  took  exception  to  the  statements  ol 
the  papers  suggesting  the  abandoning  of  the  orphan  asylum  and  placing 
all  children  in  families.  He  thought  the  question  was  not  yet  settled, 
that  there  were  possible  abuses  in  the  family  training  as  there  were  in  the 
institution,  In  many  an  instance  the  purpose  in  accepting  the  care  of  an 
orphan  child  is  to  save  the  wages  of  a  servant  and  the  child  is  made  i 
drudge  and  worked  for  all  it  is  worth,  with  as  little  expenditure  for  food 
and  clothing  on  the  part  of  the  guardian  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand 
in  an  ipstitution  the  educational  advantages  are  greater,  more  especially 
in  the  line  of  industrial  training. 

Dr.  J.  McPadden  Gaston's  mind  reverted  to  that  phase  of  the  subject 
when  the  medical  man  is  held  more  directly  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings. The  various  motives  that  impel  physicians  to  give  gratuitous 
medical  attendance  in  hospital  and  dispensaries  to  those  who  cau  afford 
to  pay  should  be  carefully  considered.  This  free  treatment  works  dis- 
astrously in  both  ways  ;  the  doctor  loses  his  fees  and  the  patient  his  self- 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  had  thoughts  identical  with  those 
ni  Tir  r.iiaton.  There  is  no  questionof  greater  importance  than  that  of  the 
ledical  charities;  people  are  systematically  pauperized  thereby. 
!  four  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  abuse:  (l)  A  philan- 
•irit — no  profession  is  so  thoroughly  altruistic ;  (i)  the  neces- 
e  part  of  the  young  physician  to  obtain  practice,  he  must  have 
e  and  this  is  secured  by  his  practice  among  the  poor;  (3) 
g — the  majority  of  our  dispensaries  should  be  called  advertis- 
ies;  (4)  young  men  are  forced  to  use  underhand  methods  to 
lice  and  dispensaries  grow  beyond  all  necessities.  There  are 
;b  poor  people  to  go  round,  hence  others  avail  themselves  ol 

Id.  Gonld,  in  closing  the  discussion,' said  that  the  home  care  of 
s  opposed  to  institutional  care  bad  been  tried  on  en  extensive 
instralia  and  the  results  obtained  were  far  better  than  reported 
y  other  system ;  but   there  was   a  constant  over-sight  of  the 


RELATIONS  OF  FOOD  ADULTERATION  TO  THE 

DEPENDENT  CLASSES.' 

By  Henry  Lbffmamn.  A.M.,  M.D..  of  Philadelphia. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  topic,  and  I  regret  that  the  features  which  make  it 
an  especially  apt  suggestion ;  namely,  the  importance  and  com- 
parative novelty,  make  it  also  difficult  to  present  more  than  gen- 
eral statements.  There  are  practically  no  data  bearing  upon  the 
question  directly.  There  is,  of  course,  abundance  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  adulteration,  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  of  demonstrating  that  food  diminished  in  its 
nutritive  value  or  digestibility,  or  rendered  actually  injurious, 
must  produce  great  injury  to  all  classes,  but  I  know  of  no 
inquiries  as  to  the  effects  of  special  forms  of  adulteration  upon 
large  communities,  except,  of  course,  where  active  poisons  are 
introduced.  A  striking  example  of  this  last-mentioned  condi- 
tion occurred  in  Philadelphia  some  years  ago  and  may  be  briefly 
noted.  Certain  bakers  got  in  the  habit  of  using  chrome  yellow 
as  a  substitute  for  eggs.  After  a  time  there  was  noted  in  the 
neighborhood  a  large  number  of  cases  of  obscure  illness,  often 
fatal,  many  cases  being  attended  by  convulsions.  Dr.  D.  D. 
Stewart,  a  practitioner  in  the  neighborhood,  diagnosed  lead 
poisoning,  and  finally  learned  its  source.  He  collected  accounts 
of  nearly  one  hundred  cases,  many  fatal,  traceable  to  two 
bakers. 

* 

I  use  the  word  adulteration  in  its  widest  sense  in  this  article, 
meaning  any  alteration  of  a  food  either  by  subtraction  of  any 
normal  ingredient,  addition  of  any  material  to  increase  weight, 
improve  appearance  or  prevent  decomposition,  and  also  apply  it 
to  any  substitute  article,  such  as  oleomargarin. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  topics  to  discuss. 
There  is  an  immense  literature,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
most  painstaking  and  scientific  inquiry  to  the  most  silly  and 
extravagant  statements.  A  large  portion  of  the  community  gets 
its  information  on  this,  as  on  all  other  topics,  from  the  news- 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its  Meeting  in  Jeffer- 
son, N.  H.,  August  a9,  1894. 
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papers,  and  much)  so  furnished,  is  either  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tion, stupid  misstatement  or  deliberate  misrepresentation  ;  the 
last  feature  being  often  due  to  the  influence  of  advertisers  or 
some  corrupting  influence.  I  have  closely  watched  the  course 
of  sanitary  chemistry  for  a  long  while,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the 
view  that  in  spite  of  legislation,  science,  and  education,  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  food  adulteration  is  not  appreciably 
nearer  solution  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that 
some  points  have  been  gained,  but  the  skill  and  facilities  of  the 
adulterator  have  advanced  in  at  least  equal  proportion ;  the  money 
invested  in  such  work  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  thus  the 
control  of  the  press  and  legislators  has  been  made  more  complete. 

Few  persons  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  food 
adulteration  is  carried.  The  principles  of  business  are  not  the 
principles  of  ethics,  and  many  a  man  who  considers  himself,  and 
is  considered  honest,  will  substitute  glucose  for  honey,  oleomar- 
garin  for  butter,  or  put  ultramarine  blue  in  sugar. 

An  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  has  often  said  to  me  that 
she  has  rarely  seen  an  inmate  in  a  penal  or  reformatory  institution 
who  seemed  really  well-fed,  meaning  not  to  condemn  the  food- 
allowance  of  the  institution,  but  to  express  the  thought  that 
either  inability  to  assimilate  food  properly,  or  failure  to  receive 
proper  food,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  imperfect  manhood 
and  womanhood.     I  believe  it  is   thought  by  some  that  the 
'* abnormal  man"  is  largely  an  arrested  development;     Many 
criminals  preserve  a  childish  type.     This  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  wJiat  the  evolution  theory  stfggests  and  leads  us,  I  think,  to 
see  how  large  a  part  in  the  increase  of  dependents,  defectives  and 
delinquents  must  be  taken  by  all  circumstances  tending  to  ren- 
der food  of  inferior  nutritive  value.     There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be  ignored ;    the  guiding 
influence  in  adulteration  is  gain,  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  is 
diminished  while  the  price  is  not  abated,  or  at  least  not  in  pro- 
portion.    The  modem  social  state,  with  its  heavy  indirect  taxa- 
tion, its  land  monopoly,  and  its  substitution  of  corporate  soul- 
less mastership  for  the  individual  employer,  presses  hard  enough 
upon  the  proletariat,  without  the  insidious  robbery  by   diluted 
and  substitute  food. 
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The  manner  in  which  food  adulteration  effects  the  dependent 
classes  is,  I  think,  well  shown  by  the  history  of  oleomargarin. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  the  status  of  this  article,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  least,  for  ten  years.  I  began  investigations  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for  several 
years  I  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  efforts  to  enforce 
the  Pennsylvania  prohibitory  act  of  1885.  It  is  my  opinion, 
formed  after  the  most  careful  thought  I  have  been  able  to  give, 
that  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin  is  one  of  the  humbugs  of 
the  century.  Defended  by  numerous  experts  as  a  **  cheap, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious  substitute  for  butter,"  it  is  found  on 
close  study  to  surely  not  deserve  the  first  encomium  and  possibly, 
neither  of  the  others.  Its  standing  with  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  the  community  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  affords  a 
cheap  food  to  the  masses.  Well-to-do  merchants,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, etc.,  do  not  desire  to  eat  oleomargarin,  they  prefer  butter, 
but  they  think  that  since  economy  is  important  in  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  this  substitute  article  enables  a  saving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  poor  man  or  woman  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
cheapness  of  oleomargarin.  It  brings  butter  prices  at  all  points 
at  which  it  meets  the  consumer.  Thousands  of  samples  have 
been  brought  into  my  laboratory  by  the  agents  of  the  parties 
prosecuting  under  the  act  of  1885,  and  in  all  cases  where  pur- 
chased at  retail  in  small  lots,  butter  prices  were  paid.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  forms  of  adulteration  that  there  is  no  assigna- 
ble limit  to  its  extent.  Some  slight  modification  of  the  nature 
of  a  food  article  is  brought  to  public  notice,  and  seeming  to  be 
of  little  significance,  is  allowed  to  pass  unchecked.  A  foothold 
thus  gained,  the  adulterators  find  some  advantage  in  a  little 
further  modification,  and  so  by  easy  steps  a  complete  substitu- 
tion may  be  accomplished.  This  principle  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  oleomargarin.  At  first  made  from  selected  fats  and 
colored  only  with  annatto  and  turmeric,  which  have  long  been 
used  in  the  dairy,  it  is  now  colored  by  coal-tar  products  con- 
cerning the  wholesomeness  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  accord- 
ing to  recent  analyses,  samples  have  been  found  to  contain  par- 
aflSn,  an  entirely  indigestible  article. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  known  inferiority  in  nutri- 
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tive  value,  of  this  substitute  to  butter  itself,  together  with  the 
dangerous  admixtures  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  further  con- 
sider the  extensive  sale  of  it,  especially  among  the  poorer  and 
badly  nourished  class,  we  must  believe  that  it  must  contribute 
to  preventing  proper  growth  and  development  in  the  young. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
published  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  canned  goods,  and 
has  shown  that  small  amounts  of  more  or  less  poisonous  metals, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin,  are  commonly  present.  The  use  of 
these  canned  goods  is  very  extensive.  Statistics  show,  for 
instance,  that  fifty  million  cans  of  com  were  packed  in  a  single 
year  in  the  United  States.  The  insidious  poisoning  that  doubt- 
less occurs  through  such  channels  must  be  very  extended,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  metallic  poisons  seriously  afFect 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  therefore  reduce  the  grade  of 
the  individual  more  than  many  other  forms  of  disease. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  the  paper,  we  have  a  few  isolated 
points  bearing  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  it 
in  any  but  a  general  manner.  I  have  selected  two  forms  of  adul- 
terations as  examples ;  one  deliberate  and  the  other  accidental, 
and  if  we  went  over  the  ground  more  thoroughly  we  would  not 
find,  I  think,  any  new  view  suggested.  We  must  admit  that 
all  forms  of  food  adulteration  tend  to  render  food  either  less 
nutritious  or  less  economical,  and  often  both  these  conditions 
occur  together.  Either  condition  will  operate  unfavorably  upon 
those  whose  mental  or  physical  condition  is  defective,  and 
render  them  still  less  able  to  cope  with  the  environment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  instanced  a  blind  asylum  where 
oleomargarin  was  substituted  for  butter  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
inmates.  In  a  few  weeks  a  smaller  amount  was  required  ;  the  demand 
was  less.  The  boys  said  that  it  was  good  but  they  did  not  care  to  eat  so 
much  of  it. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  Dr.  I^effmann  stood 
somewhat  alone  among  chemists  as  to  the  value  as  a  nutrient  of  oleo- 
margarin. It  was  not  quite  so  palatable  nor  digestible,  but  if  properly 
manufactured  and  sold  for  what  it  is,  it  is  not  a  fraud  upon  the  public, 
but  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  which  should  find  an  abun- 
dant use  in  domestic  economy. 
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Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  of  Providence,  recently  heard  Professor  Remsen 
say  that  atom  for  atom,  oleomargarin  was  as  nutritious  as  butter ;  and 
from  a  number  of  samples  of  butter  and  oleomargarin  submitted  to  a  test, 
the  oleomargarin  was  pronounced  the  most  palatable. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  referred  to  the  investigations  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Medical  Society  of  Boston  on  the  milk  supply  of  that  city. 
The  great  source  of  adulteration  was  not  with  the  farmer,  the  transporter 
nor  the  wholesale  dealer,  but  almost  always  with  the  small  dealer  ;  espe- 
cially with  those  who  professed  to  furnish  the  milk  from  one  cow  for  a 
particular  baby.  The  cans  of  milk  to  be  used  in  this  way  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  the  dealer  and  manipulated  in  doubtful  surroundings.  The 
people  demand  a  color,  and  the  law  requires  a  certain  amount  of  total 
solids,  after  removing  the  cream,  a  little  anatto  satisfies  both  conditions. 
One  resnlt  of  the  Committee's  investigation  was  a  better  milk  supply  for 
Boston,  and  the  death-rate,  that  year,  from  cholera  infantum  was  reduced 
one-half,  which  was  not  altogether  a  coincidence. 

Dr.  John  Van  Duyn,  of  Syracuse,  said  that  there  was  hardly  a  subject  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  a  pure  food  supply.  Some  years  ago,  as 
Health  Officer  of  Syracuse,  he  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  defi- 
nitely condemning  certain  food  products  after  a  careful  analysis ;  the 
report  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  action,  and  is  still  on  the  table. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Didama,  of  Syracuse,  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
butter  prepared  from  the  cream  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  thought,  on  the 
whole,  that  greater  care  and  cleanliness  was  observed  in  the  preparation 
of  oleomargarin  than  in  the  average  dairy.  A  farmers'  club,  at  Syracnae, 
debated  the  question  of  seeking  legislation  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarin ;  it  was  voted  down ;  the  farmers  themselves  had  occasion 
to  buy  oleomargarin  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them  for  butter. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  visited  an  oleomargarin  manufactory  not  long  ago  and 
everything  was  very  clean. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Brooklyn,  said  a  firm  at  Canarsie,  Long  Island, 
had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  contract  to  supply  the  British  army  with  butter. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  made  from  old  bones,  and  the  odor  from  the  fac- 
tory was  convincing  to  the  passer-by  that  the  statement  was  correct. 
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In  a  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  your  reporter,  with 
the  injunction  of  the  Secretary  writ  large  before  him,  finds  it 
difficult  to  be  at  once  ** brief '*  and  ** pithy.'*  To  prepare  a 
purely  statistical  paper  might  ensure  brevity,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  merely  to  indicate  the  points  of  contact  of  the  Provident 
Dispensary  with  the  great  questions  of  political  economics,  and 
of  medical  ethics  now  being  agitated  in  Great  Britain,  might 
weary  your  patience.  But  one  must  choose  from  among  the 
mass  of  material,  and  hopes  for  lenient  judgment,  should  a 
departure  from  the  lines  of  guidance  laid  down,  become  only  too 
apparent. 

In  their  earliest  form,  we  find  dispensaries  instituted  in  Lon- 
don as  a  response  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  the  taunt  oi 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  that  its  members  were  *'too 
proud  to  visit,  and  too  avaricious  to  bestow  gratuitously  '*  their 
services  among  the  sick  poor — so  that  thousands  perished  annu- 
ally from  lack  of  medical  attendance. 

The  physicians  retorted  that  *  *  visits  and  advice  profited  little 
when  medicines  dispensed  by  the  Apothecaries  were  so  inert, 
and  so  exorbitant  in  price  as  to  make  their  procurement  useless 
even  if  possible." 

A  rSsumS  of  the  relation  of  the  parties  to  this  conflict  will, 
perhaps,  prove  interesting  and  suggestive. 

The  position  of  the  Apothecary  had  vastly  improved  since 

Shakespeare  had  described  him 

"  In  tattered  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  simples  ;   meager  were  his  looks ; 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bone." 

**The  original  114,''  to  quote  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
**  after  separation  from  the  Grocer's  to  form  a  *  Company  of 
Apothecaries,*  had  increased,  through  their  apprentices,  to  sev- 
eral hundreds,  so  that  all  were  not  able  to  live  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  honest  practice  in  their  shops.*'     But  by  a  series  of 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting^,  at  Jtficr- 
son,  N.  H.,  August  29.  1894. 
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shrewd  and  gradual  advances  they  had  now  become  the  well-to- 
do  general  practitioners  of  the  metropolis.  **They  had  made 
proposals,"  says  my  authority  (who  remarks  the  proffer  was  by 
no  means  always  declined!),  "that  the  Physicians  should  be 
allowed  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the  price  of  all  medicines 
ordered,  pr<yvided^  that  all  prescriptions  be  written  in  Latin, 
and  that  obscure  names  be  given  to  the  constituent  drugs,  so 
that  the  public  might  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  composition  !  *' 

**They  had  advised  all  patients  to  whom  they  brought  physic 
to  give  the  doctor  two  guineas  for  his  morning  visit,  instead 
of  the  three  or  four  a  day,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  fee  from  the  rich — *  because  they  (the  apothecaries) 
could  easily  supply  his  place  in  the  evening,'  charging  nothing 
for  attendance,  but  repaying  themselves  sufficiently  in  the 
charge  for  medicines. 

**  Furthermore,  *they  would  visit  the  patient  at  all  hours, 
whereas  the  doctor  was  far  too  dignified  to  make  any  departure 
from  his  accustomed  time  for  going  out,* — and  besides,  *the 
apothecary  could  pure  as  many,  if  not  more  than  the  doctor, 
and  in  all  cases  of  life  and  death,  could  secure  the  advice  of  the 
physician  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence.  *  ** 

Wherever  an  agreement  was  possible  between  the  rivals,  a 
state  of  things  obtained  far  from  compatible  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  patient. 

Chaucer,  long  before,  had  foreshadowed  this  when,  in  his  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  he  described  **The  Doctor  of 
Physicke"  as  **a  good  Practisour," 

"  The  cause  yknown,  and  of  his  harm  the  root. 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sick  man  his  boot. 
Pull  ready  had  he  his  Apothecaries 

To  send  him  drugges  and  his  lectuaries ; 
Por  each  of  them  made  other  for  to  win. 

Their  friendship  n'as  not  newe  to  begin." 

And  under  such  circumstances  the  bill  for  medicines  supplied 
during  a  fortnight's  illness  was  seldom  less  than  £5  or  £10. 
It  was  said  that  **the  apothecary  could  always  cultivate  a 
fever  so  that  might  produce  £30  or  £40 — or  a  chronical  distem- 
per to  bring  £50  to  £100" — sums  equal  to  several  times  the 
amount  in  money  of  the  present  day. 
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But  there  were  many  honorable  men  who  chafed  sorely  under 
the  well-nigh  incredible  conditions  which  imposed  a  degrading 
servitude  upon  a  highly  educated  class.  The  physicians, 
toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  were  **conmianded  to  pre- 
scribe only  the  medicines  ordinarily  kept  in  the  shops,— bul 
forty  in  ^11."  He  could  not  examine  these  preparations  or  test 
them  in  his  own  private  laboratory.  He  had  no  patients  but 
those  to  whom  he  was  invited  by  the  apothecary,  and  he  was 
to  maintain  that  the  charges  of  the  latter  which  often  equalled 
or  surpassed  his  own,  were  not  excessive.  He  was  only  to  be 
called  in  desperate  cases,  and  must  then  highly  commend  the 
treatment  already  adopted.  The  wonder  is  that  such  a  state 
of  things  lasted  as  long  as  it  did,  but  **  England,'*  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  disthiguished  son,  **is  conservative  of  nothing  more 
strongly  than  of  well-established  abuses.'* 

In  1687,  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  view  of  the  admitted 
sufferings  of  the  poor  decided  that  its  members  should  give  advice 
^' gratis y'^  when  asked,  to  the  indigent  within  London  or  seven 
miles  around,  and  this  resolve  was  communicated  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  Council  of  Aldermen,  by  whom  a  committee  was 
appointed  tO  assist  in  making  the  design  useful  and  practicable. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  was  thought 
necessary  to  complete  the  charity,  but  they  refused  to  allow  any 
diminution  of  their  gains  even  in  case  of  the  poor  only,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  support  of 
their  rights.  The  Physicians  undertook  to  confute  their  argu- 
ments, but  at  last,  as  Dr.  Johnson  sarcastically  says  in  his  Life 
of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  (the  most  distinguished  mover  in  the  mat- 
ter), **  the  Traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Sons  of 
Trade,**  for  the  proposals  of  the  college  having  been  considered, 
a  paper  of  approbation  was  drawn  up,  but  was  postponed  and 
forgotten. 

The  College  of  Physicians  Ending  it  in  vain  to  hope  for 
assistance  from  other  quarters,  established  their  first  dispensary 
in  1699,  in  Warwick  Lane,  near  Newgate,  upon  the  principle  of 
*  *  voluntary  contributions  from  the  charitably  disposed  fnembers 
toward  a  joint  stocky  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  dnd  delivering 
medicines  to  the  poor  at  rates  near  the  intrinsic  value, '^      There 
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were  forty  subscribers  to  this  institution,  at  £io  annual  pay- 
ment by  each.  Drugs  and  simples  were  purchased  at  whole- 
sale, and  dried  or  otherwise  prepared  in  the  attic  of  the  college. 
In  its  basement  certain  paid  dispensers  and  assistants  filled  pre- 
scriptions as  they  were  brought  in,  upon  which  the  prescriber 
had  indicated  the  price,  fixed  in  accordance  with  a  scale  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee,  which  reduced  the  cost  of  medicines  at 
least  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  below  the  charges  of  the 
apothecaries.  According  to  their  published  regulations,  the 
benefits  of  this,  and  of  the  two  other  dispensaries  soon  estab- 
lished in  different  localities,  were  designed  for  **the  meaner 
sort  of  tradesmen,  their  apprentices,  for  servants  and  the  poor.*' 

The  question — **  Who  are  the  poor  f  **  was  settled,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee^  by  a  certificate  from  any  clergyman  y  church- 
warden or  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  district  in  which  the  patient 
lived. 

The  success  of  these  dispensaries  was  so  great,  as  to  have 
saved  the  public,  in  the  estimation  of  a  disinterested  observer  of 
that  time,  at  least  £40,000  in  the  cost  of  medicines  within  the 
first  five  years  of  their  existence.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  people  value  what  they  pay  for,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  medicine  at  a  reasonable  price  was  more 
esteemed  than  the  advice  given  gratis  by  eminent  men :  and  so 
it  is  down  to  our  own  day. 

In  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  edition  of  1720,  one  reads  that 
**  these  dispensaries  were  now  mentioned  in  the  annual  *  Spittle 
Sermon*  (the  prototype  of  ** Hospital  Sunday**),  along  with  the 
hospitals  for  the  maimed  and  wounded,  the  newly  established 
workhouse,  for  the  generous  instruction  and  reformation  of 
vicious  youths(!),  *  Bedlam  *  for  the  distracted,  who  could  not  be 
treated  with  the  necessary  severity  at  home  (!),  and  *  Bride- 
well, *  which  corrected  and  amended  the  voluntary  madness  of 
the  debauched.'*  (!)  In  1734  Seymour  writes  that  **the  dis- 
pensaries had  been  for  a  long  time  given  up,**  and  we  are  told 
of  the  attics  where  herbs  used  to  be  dried,  and  of  the  hall  of  the 
College  where  patients  used  to  be  prescribed  for,  gratuitously. 
Its  late  registrar,  Sir  Henry  Pitman,  states  that  the  dispen- 
sary leases  ** expired  in  1725  and  were  not  renewed ;  **  for  what 
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rcaNons  is  not  evident.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  this 
Httmc  year  was  founded  "Guy's,"  which  contained  200  beds  for 
the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  Poor ;  St.  George's  Hospital 
followed  in  1733;    "The  London,"  in  1740,  and  ** Middlesex," 

in  1745. 

The  Physicians  had  measured  the  height  and  depth  of  England's 

charity^  and  what  was  more,  had  with  enviable  accuracy  of  prog- 
nosis, found  it  intimately  correlated  to  the  path  which  led  to  their 
own  rapid  elevation  to  distinctioti  and  wealth,  and  pari  passu 
widened  the  gulf  which  was  ever  afterward  to  lie  between  London 
*  *  Consultant ' '  aiul  London  *  *  General  Practitioner. ' ' 

One  of  the  former  class,  when  asked  as  a  witness  (upon  oath) 
before  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1892,  what 
might  be  the  money  value  of  an  appointment  on  his  Hospital 
staff,  replied,  **  It  may  be  estimated  any  where  between  £10,000 
and  £15,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  h-propos,  that  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  schools  of  medicine  directly  connected 
with  the  larger  hospitals,  added  a  yet  more  powerful  leverage 
on  behalf  of  the  consultant,  professor  and  examiner.  The 
average  representative  of  this  class  looks,  at  the  present 
day,  with  small  favor  upon  the  schemes  of  the  political  econo- 
mists and  the  philanthropists  for  the  establishment  of  provident 
dispensaries  within  easy  reach  of  his  own  out-patient  department. 
There  have  been  and  are  honorable  and  honored  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  will  be  seen  further  on  in  this  account. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  essentials  of  whatever  success  has  been 
attained  were  germed  in  the  experiment  whose  rise  and  fall  we 
have  thus  far  outlined;  they  were  the  principles  of  (i)  self- 
help,  (2)  discrimination  between  proper  and  improper  recipients 
of  relief,  and  (3)  contributory  subscriptions  to  ensure  progress 
and  stability  for  the  provident  dispensary.  Combine  with  these 
a  more  or  less  practicable  plan  of  mutual  assurance  (copied,  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  by  the  working  class,  from  the  already  popular 
institutions  of  the  middle  classes — ^the  orders  of  Freemasonary, 
of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Druids,  or  of  Forresters)  and  we  have  the 
basis  upon  which  the  next  efforts  of  the  charitably  disposed  were 
put  forth  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England,  in  1823,  and  the 
decade  immediately  following. 
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At  a  public  meeting  held  in  that  year  in  Southam,  Warwick- 
shire, Mr.  Smith,  Surgeon,  proposed  a  **  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Sick  Poor,"  and  laid  before  its  members  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  self-supporting  provident  dispensary. 
He  contemplated  (i)  a  list  of  Honorary  Members^  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  proper ;  (2)  Free 
or  Independent  Members^  who  were  artisans  or  laborers,  able 
and  willing  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by  their 
own  industry,  but  nevertheless,  unable  to  afford  the  charges  of 
private  medical  attendance;  (3)  Charity  Members^  (recom- 
mended in  the  first  instance  by  Honorary  Subscribers) ,  who, 
after  investigation,  have  been  found  willing  but  tenable 
from  temporary  illness,  losses,  or  inadequate  wages  to  pay  for 
private  medical  attendance,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  Dispensary' ; 
(4)  A  class  of  the  extremely  poor,  dependent  upon  the  parish  for 
support,  for  whose  medical  treatment  it  is  usual  for  parish  authori- 
ties to  contract  on  the  lowest  terms  with  some  local  surgeon. 
Of  the  classes  thus  enumerated  the  true  raison  d^etre  of  the 
dispensary  was  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  **  Free  or 
Independent  Members."  Any  applicant  for  the  membership 
must  present  a  certificate  from  one  or  two  of  the  honorary  sub- 
scribers, or  from  one  such,  and  two  respectable  neighbors  stating 
him  or  her  to  be  a  person  proper  to  become  an  independent  mem- 
ber. The  eligibility  of  such  an  applicant  was  thus  to  become 
at  once  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  a  sub-committee,  and  in 
all  cases,  every  facility  of  admission  was  to  be  afforded  consistent 
with  the  securing  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  its  proper 
objects.  Admitted  to  membership  in  this  class,  one  was  to  be 
entitled  to  such  medical  or  surgical  assistance  as  was  required, 
and  obtained  precedence  in  such  attention  over  members  of  the 
charity  class,  on  the  terms  of  the  following  rule  : 

**  Every  Free  Member  above  12  years  of  age  shall  pay  one 
penny,  and  under  that  age,  one-half  penny  a  week,  except  in  a 
family  consisting  of  more  than  two  children,  when  one  penny 
shall  be  sufficient  for  all  under  twelve  years  of  age." 

The  Subscriptions  of  the  Free  Members  were  to  form  a  fund,  the 
balance  of  which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  medicines,  was  to 
be  annually  divided  amongst  the  medical  officers — in  sums  pro- 
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portioned  to  their  services  rendered.  The  subscriptions  of  the 
honorary  members  were  to  form  a  distinct  fund,  and  after  the 
oflSce  expenses  were  paid  out  of  it,  the  balance  to  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  ladies'  committees,  which,  on  recommendation  of  the 
surgeons,  may  provide  loans  of  linen,  nurses,  cordials  and  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick  members.  This  separation  of  the  funds  would 
assure  the  members  that  no  part  of  their  little  subscription 
should  go  to  the  support  of  an  establishment  which  they  might 
consider  expensive,  but  that  the  whole  would  be  directly  appor- 
tioned to  provide  for  them  the  best  medical  attendance  procura- 
ble, while  on  the  other  hand,  their  independence  would  be  grati- 
fied by  the  knowledge  that  the  fund  from  which  their  relief  was 
more  immediately  drawn  has  been  raised  by  themselves,  and  is 
not  palpably  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  the  rich  and 
charitable. 

The  rules  provide  also  that  either  a  certain  number  of  regu- 
larly educated  medical  practitioners,  resident  in  the  district, 
shall  be  elected  officers,  or  that  all  such  in  the  neighborhood 
who  are  willing,  shall  be  attached  to  the  dispensary :  in  any 
case  leaving  to  the  option  of  the  free  members,  the  attendant 
they  may  prefer  from  the  list.  By  this  means,  the  relation 
between  patient  and  medical  man  was  to  be,  as  near  as  possible 
assimilated  to  that  obtaining  in  private  practice. 

The  committee  approving  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  a  dispensary  of 
the  really  ** Provident"  sort  was  inaugurated  at  Southam,  and 
was  immediately  copied  by  others  at  Coventry,  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  in  1834,  disinterested  obsen'^ers 
affirmed  that  ^^  the  provident  dispensaries  wherever  established  in 
midst  of  working  communities  strongly  tended  to  the  diminution  of 
pauperism,'^  These  institutions  in  **the  Provinces  "  have  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time,  with  very  little  variation  from 
the  original  tjrpe,  and  with  only  such  differences  in  degree 
of  success  as  might  be  plainly  due  to  local  causes. 

Returning  to  London,  we  are.  in  1887,  met  with  statistics 
g^ven  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  an  address  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Charity-Organization  Society,  showing  the  astounding  num- 
bers of  the  population  who  habitually  sought  medical  relief,  in 
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trivial  as  well  as  serious  matters,  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  free  hospitals,  which  had  themselves  greatly  multiplied 
within  the  century.  He  remarked  that  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  from  Charing  Cross  dwelt  a  populace  numbering  four  mil- 
lions, and  that  of  these  one  quarter  received  gratuitous  medical 
relief  annually;  while  within  the  ** Four-mile  circle,'*  where 
hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  abounded,  the  proportion  so 
assisted  was  greater  still.  Others  testified  as  to  the  throngs 
who  waited  all  day  long  in  the  out-patient  rooms  of  the  larger 
hospitals,  and  were  being  **  attended  to"  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers on  duty,  at  the  average  rate  of  one  every  minute.  Mean- 
time they  were  themselves  exhausted  by  long  waiting  and  the 
want  of  food,  while  the  very  air  became  pestiferous  to  all  who 
breathed  it. 

Sir  Charles  commented  upon  this  *  *  mockery  of  medical  relief '  * 
and  its  results,  **so  widely  and  painfully  known**  as  that  he 
forebore  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  said  that  many  employers  of 
labor  contributed  to  the  hospital  funds  in  order  to  provide  cheap 
medical  assistance  for  their  servants  or  workmen,  so  that  men 
earning  £3  or  £4  a  week  expected  to  receive  ''letters**  to  the 
neighboring  institutions  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
thus  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  joining  ** friendly  societies*'  or 
provident  dispensaries.     **  To  hundreds  of  thousands^^  said  he, 

*  *  this  system  of  medical  relief  is  the  gateway  to  those  habits  of 
dependence  for  which  our  London  population  is  unhappily  dis- 
tinguished beyond  the  rest  of  their  countrymen J*^     He  continues 

*  *  The  London  hospitals  are  thus  converted  into  schools  of  pauper- 
ism. Our  people  are  educated  by  them  to  improvident  and 
mendicant  habits,  being  entirely  relieved  from  all  necessity  for 
forethought  and  thrift.*' 

Without  further  quotation,  one  may  affirm  that  nearly  twenty 
years  of  agitation  among  the  best  thinkers  of  the  day,  touching 
the  burning  questions ;  **  How  to  relieve  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospitals,**  **  How  to  counteract  their  pauperizing 
influence,"  **How  to  arrest  the  inevitable  and  consequent 
degradation  of  the  general  practitioner  of  medicine,*'  has  elicited 
nothing  better  than  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary system^  so  as  to  place  its  benefits  within  the  reach  of  all 
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suitable  persons,  and  to  regulate  its  administration  in  such  man- 
ner as  best  to  reconcile  the  several  interests  involved. 

To  such  ends  was  the  Society  of  Arts  devoted,  when  at  a 
meeting  held  on  December  7,  1886,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  presid- 
ing, a  resolution  was  proposed  by  T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Senior  Surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

**That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  future  medical 
attendance  on  the  poorer  class  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  sick  assurance.*' 

A  second  resolution  was  proposed  by  W.  Bousfield,  Esq. 

**  That,  the  attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  hospitals  and 
other  public  authorities  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  some  check 
on  the  indiscriminate  provision  of  medical  treatment  at  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries.'* 

A  third  resolution  was  proposed  by  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells. 

"That  a  committee  be  now  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  subject  of  assur- 
ance as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick." 

All  were  carried  unanimously,  and  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee  proposed. 

It  was  called  the  Medical  Attendance  Organization  Committee 
and  divided  its  objects  into  two  parts  : 

Part  I .  To  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  medical  attendance  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  Metropolis,  that  shall  be  self-supporting 
and  acceptable  to  the  medical  profession. 

Part  2.  To  consider  the  desirability  of  forming  a  union 
between  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  each  district  of  I/>ndon. 

Under  Part  i.  **  Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Committee: 
ist.  To  recommend  that  the  scheme  be  based  entirely  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  assurance;  viz,,  regular  rates  of  contribution 
to  be  paid  in  health  and  sickness ;  or  2nd.  That  it  should  be 
optional  whether  persons  should  join  in  health,  or  pay  small  ready 
money  fees  for  each  attendance  when  ill.*'  The  statistics  laid 
before  the  Committee  showed  that  the  **  rates  of  sickness  at  the 
few  provident  dispensaries  already  in  operation,  were  exceed- 
ingly high,  and  it  was  thought  easy  to  trace  this  to  two  cahses: 

I  St.  **  That  there  is  a  real  or  supposed  tendency  to  sickness  in 
the  majority  of  those  who  join  provident  dispensaries. 
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2nd.  "The  payment  of  a  regular  rate  of  contribution  in  health 
and  sickness  frequently  causes  some  persons  to  pay  unnecessary 
visits  to  the  medical  officer." 

To  meet  these  points  the  Committee  made  the  following 
recommendations: 

First.  *  *  That  all  candidates  for  membership  should  be  approved 
by  the  medical  officer  under  whom  they  choose  to  be  registered.** 

Second.  **That  all  persons  making  application  to  join  as 
ordinary  members  should  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  shilling 
on  a  'family,*  or  *  single*  card  of  membership,  which  should  be 
the  only  payment  on  joining.  They  should  be  free  to  receive 
benefit  on  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  joining, 
when  their  (regular)  contributions  should  commence." 

Third.  **  That  the  rates  of  contribution  should  be  according 
to  the  following  scale : 

(a)  Single  persons,  male  and  female,  6d.  a  month. 

(b)  Man  and  wife,  without  children,  is.  a  month. 

(c)  Man  and  wife,  with  children,  lod.  a  month. 

(d)  Children  under  sixteen,  3d.  a  month  each,  not,  charging 
for  more  than  four  in  one  family.'* 

Fourth.  **  That  local  Committees  are  recommended  to  obtain 
from  applicants  for  membership  a  declaration  that,  in  case  of  a 
single  person,  or  man  and  wife,  the  average  wages  do  not 
exceed  thirty  shillings  per  week,  or  of  a  family,  forty  shillings,  or 
of  domestic  servants  £15  a  year;  those  whose  incomes  are  over 
these  amounts  being,  as  a  rule,  ineligible  for  membership.** 

To  meet  the  case  of  those  needing  immediate  attendance,  the 
Committee  recommend : 

**That  persons  requiring  immediate  aid  should  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  which  should  entitle  them 
to  treatment  for  one  week ;  after  which,  illness  continuing,  they 
should  pay  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  week  if  visited  at  home.'* 

*  *  Upon  recovery  they  should  be  expected  to  continue  as  ordi- 
nary members,  with  the  consent  of  the  medical  officer.** 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  above  rates  **  Were  calculated 
for  persons  joining  in  healthy  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer,  are  not  subject  to  any  constitutional  ailment  or 
chronic  infirmity;  other  persons,  not  requiring  immediate  attend- 
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ance  should  enter  at  specially  agreed  rates  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  medical  officer  whose  services  are  required.** 

The  Committee  further  recommended : 

**  That  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  officer  for  attendance 
on  midwifery  shall  be  21s.  (one  guinea),  and  to  the  midwives, 
7s.  6d.  Such  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  members,  at  their  option, 
by  installments  of  not  less  than  2S.  6d.  Wives,  being  members, 
not  having  their  confinements  conducted  by  one  of  the  medical 
staff,  should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  medical  treatment  until 
two  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  day  of  confinement.** 

**That  only  qualified  midwives  should  be  employed,*'  also 
that,  **  while  each  dispensary  should  be  connected  through  a 
Central  Committee  or  Council,  and  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  agreed  upon  by  such  a  body,  they 
should  be  under  the  immediate  management  and  control  of  a 
Local  Committee,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff, 
an  equal  number  of  benefitted  members,  a  certain  number  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  a  limited  number  of  representatives  to 
be  elected  from  the  general  hospitals,  the  Council  of  the  Metro- 
politan Provident  Association,  and  local  men  of  position  willing 
to  accept  office.** 

That  **a  cardinal  feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  each  provident 
dispensary,  should  be  so  far  as  possible,  self-supporting,  and  that 
no  local  committee  shall  appeal  (publicly^  for  charitable  aid  in  their 
district  without  the  consent  of  the  Central  Council,*^ 

That  **in  any  district  where  a  provident  dispensary  is  pro- 
posed, all  of  the  medical  men  residing  in  such  district  be  com- 
municated with,  and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  any  local  general  hospitals,  at  which 
they  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  representatives  on  a  Provis- 
ional Committee.** 

It  may  be  said,  before  the  second  report  of  the  committee  is 
quoted  at  length,  that  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 
Association  referred  to  in  the  first  report,  was  founded  in  the 
year  1880,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  Charity-Organization 
Society,  by  a  number  of  wealthy  and  charitably  disposed  gentle- 
men for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  formation  of,  and  securing 
the  incipient  efforts  of  all  provident  dispensaries  within  the 
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Metropolis  against  disaster,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  so-called 
** Honorary  Subscribers**  in  the  ** provincial*'  dispensary  sys- 
tems of  1824  and  afterward. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  further  reported  upon  the  second  part  of 
his  committee's  work;  viz,,  the  co-operation  of  the  provident 
dispensaries  with  the  Metropolitan  hospitals,  that  *  *  the  objects 
of  such  co-operation  should  be 

I .  That  Suitable  Members  of  provident  dispensaries  might  be 
referred  to  hospitals,  their  medical  officers  being  entitled  to  send 
such  patients  there  for  consultative  advice  or  treatment ;  and 
that  priority  be  given  to  all  those  who  bring  a  special  form  of 
recommendation,  approved  by  the  hospitals^  and  issued  by  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association :  and  that  the 
physicians  or  surgeons  of  the  hospital  shall  be  at  liberty,  with 
the  patients'  consent,  to  retain,  for  hospital  treatment  any  case 
of  clinical  interest  thus  sent. 

**  That  the  number  of  out-patients  received  each. day,  and  the 
hours  for  seeing  them,  be  limited,  so  that  no  more  patients  be 
received  than  can  be  deliberately  attended  by  the  stated  officers 
of  the  hospital  (and  used  for  clinical  instruction  where  schools 
are  attached) ,  and  the  present  abuse  of  keeping  patients  waiting 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  be  reformed." 

**That  the  *casuality  department  *  be  strictly  limited  to  acci- 
dents and  street  emergencies,  and  that  only  the  former  cases 
shall  attend  more  than  once." 

**That  in  the. interests  of  hospitals,  provident  dispensaries, 
and  of  the  poor  themselves,  it  is  desirable  that  an  agent  well 
trained  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  locality,  rates  of 
wages,  etc.,  be  employed  at  general  hospitals  and  free  dispen- 
saries to  fulfil  the  following  duties:  (a)  To  ascertain  whether 
the  patients  should  receive  advice  and  treatment  gratuitously, 
(b)  To  make  enquiries  and  investigations  in  all  doubtful  cases." 

**  That  ineligible  applicants  for  relief  at  hospitals  be  referred  to 
provident  dispensaries,  with  the  advice  that  they  should  become 
members  of  the  dispensaries,  with  assurances  that  if  they  should 
need  special  treatment,  they  would  be  recommended  by  the  dis- 
pensary officers  to  the  hospital  for  that  purpose,  and  be  received 
by  them."     That  **  it  is  understood  that  all  patients  whose  cases 
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^x^  prima  facie ^  urgent,  are  eligible  for  first  treatment,  and  those 
cases  vouched  for  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  as  of  special 
interest  be  retained  for  hospital  treatment.*' 

4.  That  *  *  students  of  hospitals  be  permitted ^  under  suitable  regu- 
lations, to  attend  the  practice  of  provident  dispensaries  in  co-opera- 
tion  with  their  hospitals,  when  the  medical  officers  see  or  visit  their 
patients,  * ' 

These  first  and  second  reports  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  plan 
which  they  embody  before  representative  bodies  of  hospital 
physicians  and  surgeons,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  result  of  this  movement  has,  thus  far,  shown  success  to  a 
but  moderate  degree.  The  **  London  Hospital  *'  is  co-operating 
freely  with  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association,  in  so 
much  as  the  latter  has  opened  a  dispensary  immediately  opposite 
the  hospital,  to  which  all  out-patients  not  being  eligible  for 
gratuitous  treatment  are  freely  commended,  and  its  notices  are 
suspended  upon  a  wall  of  the  out-patients'  department  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  the  Westminster,  send 
representatives  to  the  central  body  of  the  dispensary  organiza- 
tion, and  co-operate  in  a  minor  degree.  But  it  is  still  true  of 
London  ** Greater*'  and  ** Lesser,"  that  provident  dispensaries 
cannot  flourish  in  competition  with  the  free  charities  nor  can  they 
exist  within  a  certain  radium  of  their  out-patient  departments. 
There  are,  however,  now  eighteen  in  successful  operation 
within  the  outer  limits  of  the  Metropolis  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Organization,  and  perhaps  twenty  more  conducted  under 
private  auspices,  not  to  speak  of  many  so-called  "doctor's 
shops,"  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ** Lord's  Commit- 
tee" already  quoted,  **have  done  much  to  discredit  the  entire 
system." 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to.  indicate  by  a  few  fig^ures, 
the  extent  to  which  the  gigantic  evil  of  indiscriminate  charity 
has  grown  in  London.  In  the  last  directory  are  enumerated 
under  the  head  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  convalescent 
homes,  and  the  like,  not  to  speak  of  the  provident  dispensaries 
described  already,  or  of  the  many  free  vaccination  stations,  3x2 
institutions  of  which  three  only  are  endowed  in  part,  a  few  sup- 
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ported  by  the  ** rates'*  under  the  Poor  Law  of  1867,  and  the 
rest  solely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  charitable  public. 
Eleven  have  large  and  flourishing  medical  schools  attached  to 
them ,  with  out-patient  departments,  serving  last  year  a  total  of  4 1 1 , 
945  charity  patients,  and  **  in-patients*'  to  the  number  of  47,082. 
The  figures  given  by  the  London  Lancet  for  June  2,  1894,  in 
its  **  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  Supplement,'*  are  the  latest  authori- 
tative figures  that  can  be  quoted.  The  article  gives  the  statistics 
for  twenty-four  general  hospitals,  fifty-seven  special  hospitals, 
forty-seven  cottage  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  and  fifty- 
four  dispensaries,  with  one  exception  receiving  an  award  from 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  There  were  103,585  in-patients, 
and  3,871,290  visits  by  out-patients.  In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Rentoul 
quotes  gratuitous  relief  afforded  to  one  in  every  three  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  population,  and  says  that  one-half  of  it 
claim  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  medical  treatment. 
Considering  in  addition  to  such  figures  the  doctrine  advanced 
during  the  last  decade,  that  the  State  should  provide,  compul- 
sorily  in  some  cases,  and  gratuitously  in  all,  for  the  segregation 
and  treatment  of  all  infectious  diseases, — a  doctrine  carried  in 
effect  already  in  London  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
the  provision  of  2,429  beds  **for  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria patients"  (measles  and  whooping-cough  are  excepted), 
and  1,150  beds  for  smallpox  cases; — so  that,  for  ten  years,  the 
totals  are  38,433  for  fever  cases,  and  26,377  for  smallpox, — and 
one  begins  to  appreciate  the  need  of  some  instrumentality  which  shall 
etjicienily  stay  the  tide  of  popular  demoralization  and  pauperism. 

Whether  the  institution  under  discussion  will  appreciably  dam 
up  the  waters  of  such  a  Nile  within  the  purview  of  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  appears  to  the  writer  properly  to  be  inchided 
among  unprofitable  speculations.  Nevertheless,  it  must  rest 
with  such  representative  bodies  as  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  apprehend  all  subtle  and  concealed  dangers  to  the 
national,  as  well  as  professional  welfare,  and  to  antagonize,  so 
far  as  in  them  lies,  from  the  moment  of  recognition^  all  forces 
which  impel  g^eat  masses  of  the  people  toward  a  lower  and 
most  regretable  level  of  civilization. 


NoTB. — As  appettdices  to  this  paper,  Dr.  Jones  submitted  several  very  valuable  pub- 
1  reports,    xh  ' 
paper.— Ssc&BTA&T. 


lished  reports.    Their  great  length  precludes  their  publication  in  connection  with  the 


IS  BLINDNESS  INCREASING,  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE 
BEST  MEANS  OF  PREVENTION?* 

By  Jambs  A.  Spalding.  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

It  is  about  eighteen  years  since  I  first  became  interested  in 
the  study  of  blindness,  and,  therefore,  some  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  classic  works  of  Magnus  and  Fuchs  upon  this 
topic.  Indeed,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  was  one  of 
the  five  competitors  from  whom  Fuchs  carried  off  the  palm  for 
the  best  essay  on  blindness  and  its  prevention. 

The  long-continued  investigations  that  I  have  made  into  the 
statistics  of  blindness  convince  me  that  many  observers  in  the 
same  field  have  been  led  into  exaggerations  of  statement  in  their 
attempts  to  influence  public  opinion.  Great  as  is  the  misfortune 
of  blindness,  and  greatly  to  be  desired  as  are  all  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  amelioration,  it  is  the  part  of  the  philosophic  physi- 
cian not  to  claim  too  much.  If  we  state  our  case  without  exag- 
geration, we  obtain  a  fairer  hearing  and  a  better  support  from 
the  public,  than  if  we  claim,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  human 
affliction  to  be  compared  with  blindness,  that  blindness  is  largely 
increasing,  that  the  public  burdens  are  enormously  expanded 
by  the  increased  number  of  blind  people  (because  all  the  blind 
are  a  cost  to  the  State  since  they  produce  nothing)  and  that  for 
these  and  many  other  reasons  into  which  I  have  no  time  now  to 
enter,  the  State  should  help  the  blind  more  largely  than  all  the 
other  defective  classes  combined.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  I 
think  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  never  fail  to  recall  that 
the  prevention  of  disease  as  a  whole  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
prevention  of  one  condition  of  disease ;  namely,  blindness. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  assertion  that  blindness  is  increasing, 
and  try  to  discover  if  there  is  any  reasonable  foundation  for 
the  same.  From  that  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  burden  laid  upon  the  State  by  the  blind,  and  whether  it  is 
so  heavy  as  claimed.  Having  looked  as  deeply  as  time  will 
allow  into  these  important  topics,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  lies  less 
in  legislation  than  in  the  better  education  of  physicians. 

All  personal  experience  in  taking  a  census  of  the  blind  has  a 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting  in  Jefifer> 
son,  N.  H.,  August  30,  1894. 
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certain  value,  and  in  this  respect  I  will  begin  by  saying  that 
before  the  census  of  1880  was  entered  upon,  I  attempted  to  enu- 
merate the  blind  in  Maine.  For  this  purpose  I  sent  circulars  to 
every  physician,  town  clerk,  health  oflScer,  school  committee- 
man, selectman,  and,  in  a  word,  to  every  prominent  person  in 
every  place  in  the  State.  After  incomplete  returns  were  received 
with  the  names  and  homes  of  a  large  number  of  alleged  blind 
persons,  another  set  of  circulars  was  sent  to  physicians  and  in 
towns  where  there  were  no  physicians,  to  men  of  education,  in 
order  to  verify  the  results  obtained  by  the  first  circulars. 

The  result  of  my  investigations,  after  repeated  verifications, 
was  to  show,  that  many  reported  as  blind  were  not  blind  at  all, 
having  simply  one  defective  eye,  which  did  not  prevent  them 
from  being  active  citizens  in  their  various  places  of  residence. 
In  addition  to  those  named  as  blind  from  injury  of,  or  loss  of 
one  eye  only,  many  cases  of  blindness,  so  called  resolved  them- 
selves into  cases  of  squint  with  the  attendant  unilateral  amblyo- 
pia. Furthermore,  several  children  with  eyes  so  much  inflamed 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  where 
they  saw  nothing,  were  counted  as  blind. 

Indeed,  can  we  not  recall  many  a  patient  saying  ;  *  *  I  remem- 
ber being  blind  when  I  was  a  child  and  of  being  kept  in  a 
dark  room  for  months.     But  after  that  I  saw  as  well  as  ever.'* 

What  more  natural  then,  than  to  have  these  cases  inadvert- 
ently slip  into  the  actually  blind  by  a  census! 

Without  going  into  too  many  details,  let  me  say,  that  out  of 
several  hundred  blind  people  whom  I  was  able  to  collect  by 
name,  nearly  one-third  were  not  blind ;  they  had  one  useful  eye, 
and  with  that  they  did  the  work  that  other  people  do  with  two. 

It  is  useful  here  to  recall  the  enormous  number  of  persons 
who  habitually  use  one  eye,  because  that  one  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  both  being  good  eyes  but  varying  in  focus.  These  might 
equally  well  be  included  in  the  defectives. 

A  comparison,  at  a  later  date,  of  my  results  in  Maine  with 
those  obtained  by  the  census  of  1880  showed  many  discrepancies 
with  large  increase  in  some  counties  and  decreases  for  no  reason 
in  others.  The  total  of  the  1880  census  outnumbered  my  per- 
sonal census  by  three  to  two.     The  figures  of  the  1870  census 
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were  nearly  like  mine.  Judging  from  my  large  personal 
acquaintance  in  Maine,  I  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  my 
results  are  more  free  from  errors  than  the  census  results,  which 
are  not  based  on  the  names  of  the  blind. 

The  census  of  1890  falls  into  the  old  error  of  including  the  one- 
eyed  people  in  the  defective  classes.  And  note  here,  that  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  persons  thus  situated  who  are  not  on  the 
roll  at  all,  for  no  one  knows  of  their  infirmity,  and  they  are  not 
simple  enough  to  acknowledge  it  for  the  sake  of  census  enu- 
merators. How  long  would  a  railroad  engineer  with  one 
actually  blind  eye  be  kept  on  the  list  of  active  men  if  this  fact 
were  known.  That  this  form  of  enumeration  is  grossly  unin- 
telligent, is  plain,  and  it  is  amazing  that  it  should  so  often  be 
repeated  in  a  civilized  land.  That  it  is  also  a  fertile  source  of 
mistakes  in  enumeration  is  plain  for  how  easy  to  promote  a  per- 
son marked  **  Blind  in  one  eye  "  into  **  Blind,"  and  to  omit  the 
fact  of  the  exact  condition  of  affairs. 

If  now  the  census  of  the  defectives  includes  this  abundant 
class  of  people,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  defectives  at  all,  or  if 
as  I  have  personally  known  in  Maine,  intelligent  men  have 
reported  as  blind  in  their  community,  patients  with  cross-eye, 
or  inflammation,  or  iritis,  or  various  other  typical  eye  diseases 
of  a  temporary  nature,  what  can  we  expect  for  accuracy  of  statis- 
tics from  non-medical  census  takers  when  led  by  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  those  who  generally  answer  the  door-bell  when 
rung ! 

During  the  preliminaries  of  the  last  census,  I  urged  the  Super- 
intendent to  obtain  the  name  and  residence  of  every  alleged 
blind  person,  for  the  purpose  of  future  verification..  If  this  lias 
been  done,  we  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  obtain  a  scientific  census,  because  by  house  to  house  visits, 
the  blind  can  be  traced,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  decide 
the  exact  amount  of  blindness  in  every  person.  It  will  look 
unprofessional  to  apply  to  Washington  for  the  names  of  tlie 
blind,  and  then  to  ask  about  them  in  towns  where  they  are 
registered,  but  till  this  is  done,  professional  or  not  we  shall  be 
groping  in  the  dark  for  exactitude. 

This  I  urge  is  what  we  must  have  before  we  can  assert,  as  is 
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so  freely  done,  that  the  blind  are  increasing.  And  ftntil  this  is 
accomplished  all  assertions  regarding  the  upward  or  downward 
movement  of  the  numbers  of  the  blind  must  necessarily  remain 
without  foundation. 

This  is  merely  a  personal  opinion,  but  after  all  my  investiga- 
tions in  Maine,  it  remains  to  me  an  undeniable  fact,  that  since 
no  medical  census  of  the  blind  has  ever  been  taken  in  America  we 
are  still  without  any  standard  for  comparison  of  increase  or  decrease , 

One  of  the  most  unfeelitig  claims  made  for  the  blind,  is  that 
as  they  cannot  support  themselves,  they  are  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  State,  and  that  in  a  mere  money  point  of  view,  it  is  for  our 
interest  as  taxpayers  to  prevent  blindness  in  every  way.  This 
claim  is  partly  a  legitimate  one,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  instance,  are  dependent, 
and  hence  a  public  burden;  next — ^that  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  fifty,  for  example,  many  people  with  good  sight 
are  dependent  from  various  causes,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of 
those  beyond  fifty  even  with  good  sight  contribute  nothing  by 
their  labor  to  the  good  of  the  community,  and  in  an  exact  sense 
are  a  public  burden.  Therefore  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  eliminate 
from  the  burdensome  blind,  all  under  fourteen  and  nearly  all 
over  fifty,  if  we  hope  to  make  a  correct  comparison  of  the  burden 
that  the  blind  lay  upon  the  State,  with  that  which  people  of  the 
same  age  but  with  good  vision  lay. 

Furthermore,  when  we  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
outside  the  large  cities  where  they  may  be  hopelessly  crowded 
together  we  find  that  to  a  surprising  degree  they  earn  a  good 
deal,  so  much  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  one-half  of  the  blind 
between  the  burdensome  ages  of  fourteen  an^  fifty  earned  self- 
support.  I  w^as  talking  but  the  other  day  with  a  blind  man, 
and  he  told  me  of  eighteen  blind  friends,  all  of  whom  made  a 
living  equal  in  amount  with  that  of  the  average  country  laborer 
in  the  towns  where  they  lived.  The  man  with  whom  I  con- 
versed being  the  nineteenth  of  this  circle  was  the  only  one  not 
earning  a  living,  and  that  only  on  account  of  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

These  objections  are  not  intended  to  cool  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  philanthropically  inclined,  but  I  urge  the  need  of 
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first  informing  ourselves  precisely  of  the  number,  abilities,  and 
needs  of  the  blind,  before  claiming  too  much  for  their  relief,  or 
emphasizing  this  defective  class  as  the  most  defective  of  all. 
What  we  need  then,  is  the  actual  names  of  the  blind  to  be 
obtained  by  a  house  to  house  visitation,  then  to  have  the  list 
verified  by  competent  men  who  understand  the  eye.  Having 
discovered  who  are  blind,  we  can  work  intelligently  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition.  Or  having  discovered  what  the  blind  need, 
we  can  appeal  with  greater  sincerity  for  aid.  Thus,  if  out  of  the 
six  hundred  blind  in  Maine,  we  could  find  one  hundred  whose 
condition  would  be  improved  by  living  in  a  home  for  the  blind, 
we  could  more  profitably  claim  the  assistance  of  the  State. 
Whereas,  if  we  found  but  few  who  would  be  ameliorated  by 
such  a  separation  from  friends  or  relatives,  we  could  plan  for 
their  assistance  at  home. 

By  a  house  visitation,  again  we  could  find  the  amount  of  sup- 
port that  the  blind  may  have,  what  they  earn,  how  much  more 
they  might  earn  if  helped  in  the  proper  direction,  and  from  facts 
thus  obtained  make  statements  of  value,  instead  of  generalities 
based  on  mere  supposition.  If  we  know  the  blind  by  actual 
contact,  we  shall  know  what  is  best  for  them. 

And  now  something  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil. 

Maine  passed  laws  three  years  ago  that  all  nurses,  midwives 
or  other  persons  should  take  to  a  physician  all  infants  who,  a 
few  days  after  birth  had  eyes  reddened  or  inflamed.  But  no 
law  was  made  that  the  infants  should  be  taken  to  a  competent 
physician.  In  point  of  fact  no  law  can  compel  any  physician  to 
guarantee  a  cure  in  any  disease  of  any  part  of  the  human  body. 

My  personal  experience  with  the  law  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  Maine,  is  that  I  have  seen  since  it  was  passed  more 
blind  infants  than  ever  before.  The  circumstances  are  invaria- 
bly, that  the  nurse  being  in  fear  of  the  law,  brings  the  infant  to 
the  physician,  but  that  he  having  no  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  except  book  knowledge,  fails  to  show  the 
parents  of  the  infant,  the  proper  method  of  cleansing  the  eyes, 
or  the  best  way  in  which  to  use  the  best  treatment  laid  down  in 
the  books,  and  in  a  word  lets  the  case  drift  along  till  ulceration  of 
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the  cornea  sets  in,  when  generally,  too  late  a  specialist  is  seen. 
In  the  last  two  cases  of  blindness  that  I  saw,  the  infants  were 
treated  briefly  by  the  family  physician,  and  then  handed  over  to 
young  eye-doctors  as  they  called  themselves  who  had  hanging 
in  their  offices  certified  diplomas  that  they  had  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  eye,  the  result  being  that  in  their  neighbor- 
hood they  were  looked  up  to  as  being  well  skilled  in  their 
specialty,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  from  what  happened, 
that  in  their  six  weeks  of  study  on  the  eye,  they  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  a  single  case  of  this  occasionally  Virulent 
disease. 

Another  case  of  infantile  blindness  was  one  in  which  a  special- 
ist of  renown  was  summoned,  but  whether  his  directions  were 
followed  or  not,  the  child  became  totally  blind. 

In  the  light  of  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological  Society,  in  which  despite  frequent  consultations 
between  the  best  eye-surgeons  in  a  populous  metropolis  a  child 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  from  infantile  ophthalmia,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  this  disease  is  not  the  easy  one  to  conquer  that 
the  text-books  often  urge,  but  that  in  all  of  them  a  skilled 
expert  is  actually  needed. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  preven- 
tion of  injuries  to  the  eyes,  a  fertile  source  of  blindness,  but  I 
would  urge  the  physicians,  wherever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
to  cause  laborers  in  quarries,  foundries  or  other  dangerous  sur- 
roundings to  wear  protecting  glasses. 

The  influence  of  men  so  well  known  as  they,  might  be  very 
beneficial  in  inducing  the  overseers  or  owners  of  quarries  for 
example,  not  to  prevent  their  employes  from  wearing  goggles 
on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  see  well  enough  when  so  pro- 
tected to  do  clean  work.  In  fact,  in  my  experience,  the  men 
would  often  like  to  wear  some  protecting  glasses,  but  do  not 
dare  to  run  the  risk  of  being  turned  from  their  work,  because, 
as  it  is  said,  if  their  eyesight  is  not  good  enough  to  see  to  cut 
stone  without  glasses,  they  may  try  some  other  work  or  go  with- 
out. 

Possibly  legislation  might  be  of  avail  in  this  respect. 

So  far  as  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  both  eyes  from  sym- 
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pathetic  inflammation  extending  from  the  injured  fellow  eye  is 
concerned  I  would  urge  that  all  physicians  should  send  a 
patient  with  an  injured  eye  to  competent  specialists.  For 
though  even  they  may  meet  with  some  disastrous  cases  of  this 
sort,  from  ignorance  of  the  patient  or  his  friends,  yet  the  per- 
centage will  be  less  than  with  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  exasperating  to  the 
thoughtful  physician  than  to  hear  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  claim, 
as  many  of  them  do,  that  the  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
is  the  liiost  exact  in  all  medical  science,  that  it  has  made  won- 
drous strides  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  and  that  it  is  now  nearly 
perfection,  and  then  to  see  that  same  surgeon  calmly  sig^  his 
name  to  a  post-graduate  diploma,  enabling  the  recipient  thereof  to 
establish  himself  anywhere  to  practise  this  exact  specialty  in  a  few 
weeks  after  graduating  from  any  medical  school  in  the  nation.  If 
ophthalmology  is  the  exact  science  that  it  is  claimed  to  be,  why  do 
not  the  present  possessors  of  this  skill  compel  those  who  desire 
to  practise  the  same  to  study  longer  until  they  are  fit  to 
practise  ?  My  experience  with  these  short-study  specialists  is 
but  slight,  but  it  convinces  me  that  **  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing,*'  for  it  is  from  this  source  of  learning,  that  I 
have  met  with  nearly  all  of  my  cases  of  blindness  from  infantile 
ophthalmia. 

I  never  knew  ordinary  practitioners  of  medicine,   with  no 
asserted  knowledge  of  the  eye,  to  bring  forth  so  abundant  a  crop 
of  blinded  infants  as  that  which  has  g^own  up  from  the  hands  of 
unskilled  specialists.     And  I  repeat,  that,  so  far  as  my  personal 
experience  goes,  the  granting  of  hasty  diplomas  to  young  phy- 
sicians enabling  them  to  establish  themselves  as  eye-surgeons,  is 
to  blame  for  more  cases  of  blindness  from  infantile  ophthalmia  in 
one  year  in  Maine,  than  I  ever  saw  in  twenty  years  before.     I 
believe  that  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  could  do  no 
better  work,  leading  toward  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  infan- 
tile ophthalmia,  than  to  protest  against  the  granting  of  specially 
named  diplomas  for  study  of  the  eye,  without  at  least  three 
months  of  daily  work,  to   be  followed  by  written  examinations 
and  actual  clinical  proofs  of  common  skill  in  treating  the  ordi- 
nary diseases  of  the  eye. 
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Does  one  pretend  that  the  ophthalmoscope  can  be  learned  in 
three  mouths  of  study  ? 

Is  not  the  skilled,  eye-surgeon,  even  after  years  of  practice, 
occasionally  at  fault  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  ? 

Is  it  not  a  disgraceful  fact  that  there  are  already  too  many 
ophthalmic  surgeons  in  America  who  have  never  dissected  a 
human  eye? 

But  after  all,  leaving  aside  the  questions  of  legislation,  and  of 
students  of  the  specialty  of  the  eye,  may  not  the  truest  and 
really  the  only  opportunity  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  rest 
unconsciously  in  the  hands  of  the  family  physician  and  general 
practitioner  himself  ?  If  it  be  true  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact,  that  the  use  of  the  vaginal  douche  before  the  delivery 
of  the  child,  and  the  careful  cleansing  of  the  eyes  of  the  infant 
directly  after  birth  has  almost  totally  prevented  blindness  from 
infantile  ophthalmia  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  wherever  practised, 
why  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine  to  resolve 
that  even  if  he  never  saw  a  case  of  infantile  ophthalmia  in  his 
previous  practice,  he  will  hereafter  do  all  that  science  has  taught 
us  to  prevent  life-long  blindness  by  the  use  of  injections  for  the 
mother,  and  by  personally  attending  to  the  eyes  of  the  new-bom 
child,  with  such  remedies  as  have  up  to  this  time  been  advised 
for  this  purpose  ? 

And  again,  where  blindness  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  injuries 
of  one  or  both  eyes,  or  of  the  sequelae  of  syphilis,  or  of  the 
exanthemata,  or  of  tabes,  or  of  innumberable  constitutional 
causes,  the  general  practitioner  holds  in  his  own  hands  the 
opportunity  for  prevention  or  cure  by  proper  advice. 

In  conclusion,  leaving  many  things  unsaid,  in  this  wide  prov- 
ince of  preventive  and  philanthropic  medicine,  (for  have  not 
books  and  lengthy  treatises  been  written  upon  it?)  I  will  repeat 
the  line  of  my  thoughts,  which  is  simply  stated : 

There  is  too  much  blindness  amongst  us,  no  matter  how 
imperfectly  we  count  the  numbers.  Legislation  having  failed 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  to  prevent,  since  it  can  only  com- 
pel those  in  charge  of  a  threatened  infant  to  take  it  to  a  physi- 
cian, but  cannot  compel  him  to  know  what  to  do,   it  seems  to 
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me  that  only  the  highest  medical  education  can  produce  physi- 
cians who  are  willing  to  confess  that  they  do  not  understand 
such  and  such  a  case  as  may  possibly  lead  to  blindness,  but  will 
send  it  at  once  to  those  who  may  understand  it.  And  that  is  to 
those  who  have  made  a  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  the  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  eye  before  beginning  to 
practise  as  ophthalmic  surgeons.  In  time,  too,  I  trust  that  they 
in  turn  being  men  of  the  highest  education  will  not  lightly  bar- 
ter their  knowledge  to  succeeding  generations  of  specialists  in 
the  diseases  of  the  eyes. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  LEGISLATION  FOR 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS.' 

By  Lucibn  Howb,  A.m.,  M.D.,  op  Buffalo. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  requested  me  to  make 
some  statement  in  regard  to  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  As  the  Association 
knows,  a  committee  was  appointed  June,  1893,  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  secure  such  legislation  throughout  the 
United  States  as  would  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  ravages 
of  this  disease,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  status  of  the  work 
will  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  any  who  may  desire  to  lend  a 
hand  in  carrying  it  to  completion.  The  reasons  for  such  legis- 
lation are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  details 
in  regard  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  here.  It  is  well  known 
that  of  all  the  children  found  in  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
different  states,  from  sixteen  to  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  are 
there  simply  because  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  also  well  known 
that  their  blindness  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  simply  the 
result  of  neglect.  When  the  case  is  seen  in  an  early  stage,  and 
properly  treated,  the  number  of  eyes  lost  is  exceedingly  small — 
a  mere  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  treatment  is  delayed  even  a  few  days,  or, 
in  some  cases,  even  a  few  hours,  the  proportion  of  losses 
increases  with  terrible  rapidity.  After  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
has  once  fairly  begun,  the  vision  is  more  or  less  imperfect  and  in 
most  cases  the  eye  is  entirely  lost.  This  fatal  delay  usually 
due  to  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  nurse  in  attendance. 
Where  the  mothers  are  attended  by  midwives,  when  a  slight 
redness  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  occurs,  the  nurse  is  too  often 
accustomed  to  regard  the  matter  as  trifling,  and  to  use  some 
slight  wash  or  household  remedies  until  that  inflammation  has 
advanced  beyond  a  point  where  it  can  be  controlled. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  it  is  possible  to  bring  these  chil- 
dren at  once  to  the  notice  of  a  physician  who  presumably  would 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  best  treatment,  or  if  he  fails  to  do 
so  can  be  held  accountable,  as  a  responsible  person  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.     This  is  the  object  of  such  legislation. 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting:  in  Jeffer- 
son, N.  H.,  Augrust  30,  1894. 
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A  summary  is  here  given  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  and  also  of  plans  that  have  been  made  in  the 
various  states  with  a  view  to  obtaining  similar  legislation. 

The    first  effort   in  this  country   to  obtain   any    such    law 
was  made  in  the  state  of  New  York.     When  the  statistics  of  the 
census  of   1880  relating  to  the  blind  were  compared  with  those 
in  1870,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  an  alarming  increase 
as  shown  by  those  figures.     According  to  them  there  was  in  the 
entire  United  States  an  increase  of  11 1.03  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
state  of  New  York  an  increase  of  125.07  per  cent.     Moreover,  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  New  York  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  showed  that  23.4  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  were  there  because  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.    A 
committee  having  been  appointed  in  1889  by  the  State  Medical 
Society  to  investigate  the  subject,  the  New  York  legislature 
passed  virtually  the  same  law  as  that  here  quoted,  as  existing  in 
Maine.     The  first  sentence  of  the  New  York  law  read  **  Should 
any  nurse  or  niidw^ife   *' notice**  that  one  or  both  eyes,'*  etc. 
This  law  remained  in  force  for  a  year  and  during  that  time  some 
attempts  were  made  to  prosecute  midwives,  but  they   at  once 
declared  and  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  had  not  '*  noticed'* 
any  inflammation,  and  this  loophole  in  the  law  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient reason*  for  a  change.     At  the  same  time  other  legislation 
for  children  was  proposed  by   the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  and  it  was  convenient  to  incorporate  in  one 
general  law  a  clause  which  virtually  covered  that  pertaining  to 
the  question  of  blindness.     Accordingly,   in  1891  the  first  law 
was  repealed  and  a  second  was  enacted,  the  part  which  related 
to  the  eyes  of  infants  reading  as  follows ;  who 

'*  Being  a  midwife,  nurse  or  other  person  having  the  care  of  an  infant 
within  the  age  of  two  weeks,  neglects  or  omits  to  report  immediately  to 
the  Health  Officer  or  to  a  legally  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the 
city,  town  or  place  where  such  child  is  being  cared  for,  the  fact  that  one 
or  both  eyes  of  such  infant  are  inflamed  or  reddened  whenever  such 
shall  be  the  case,  or  who  applies  any  remedy  therefore  without  the 
advice,  or  except  by  the  direction  of  such  officer  or  physician,  etc. 

The  violation  of  this  statute  is  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  institute  proceeding^  in  the  name  of  the 
state  and  without  any  cost  to  the  persons  making  the  complaint  when  on 
application  to  him  he  brings  the  facts  before  the  Grand  Jury.** 
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There  have  probably  been  several  convictions  under  this  law 
only  two  of  which  need  be  mentioned  here,  and  in  both  of  these 
valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Agent  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  In  the  first  case, 
conviction  was  secured  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes.  The  woman, 
Christine  Adolfson,  of  Orms  street,  New  York,  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  let  off  with  only  five  dollars  fine  and  a  reprimand. 

In  another  case  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Tocheulin,  457  West  Forty- 
ninth  street,  was  prosecuted  for  thus  neglecting  to  report  the  case 
of  the  child  of  John  G.  Wilde,  507  West  Forty-eighth  street, 
was  convicted  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

These  two  convictions  are  sufficient  to  show  both  that  the  law 
can  be  easily  enforced  and  that  even  one  such  case  is  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  widwives  and  nurses  what  never  could  be 
taught  by  any  amount  of  lecturing  or  exhortation. 

Soon  after  the  New  York  bill  passed  in  the  first  form,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt,  of  Portland,  and  by 
others  in  the  state  of  Maine  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  in  1891,  the  following  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  there.  This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  original 
New  York  law,  except  the  word  notice,  which  had  existed  in  that 
one,  was  not  inserted  in  the  Maine  law,  and  in  that  respect  the 
latter  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  first.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  better  form  than  this  can  be  devised. 

Sbction  I.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  reddened  or 
inflamed  at  any  time  after  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  midwife, 
nurse,  or  person  having  charge  of  said  infant  to  report  the  condition  of 
the  eyes  at  once  to  some  legally  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the 
city,  town,  or  district  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant  reside. 

Section  2.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one. 

The  next  laW  was  passed  in  Rhode  Island  January,  1892,  and 
is  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Should  any  midwife,  or  nurse,  or  person  acting  as  nurse, 
having  charge  of  an  infant  in  this  State,  notice  that  one  or  both  eyes  of 
such  infant  are  inflamed  or  reddened,  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after 
its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  midwife,  or  nurse,  or  person  acting 
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as  nurse,  so  having  charge  of  such  infanti  to  report  the  fact  in  writing 
within  six  hours  to  the  health  officer  or  some  legally  qualified  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant 
reside. 

Sbction  2.  Every  health  officer  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  this  act  to  each 
person  who  is  known  to  him  to  act  as  midwife  or  nurse  in  the  city  or 
town  for  which  such  health  officer  is  appointed,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  act  to  be  printed,  and 
supply  the  same  to  such  health  officers  on  application. 

Section  3.  Every  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Sbction  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  2,  1892. 

The  next  was  passed  in  Minnesota,  February,  1893. 

Sbction  i.  Whenever  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflamed, 
reddened,  or  diseased  at  any  time  within  two  months  after  its  birth,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  said  infant,  to  report  the  fact  of  such  affection  of  the  eye  or  eyes  in 
writing,  within  twelve  hours  after  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  such 
inflammation,  to  the  health  officer,  county  physician,  or  some  legally 
qualified  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the  city,  town,  village,  or  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  person  having  charge  of  said  infant. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  health  officer  or  county  physi- 
cian to  whom  may  have  been  reported  any  case  of  eye  disease  in  a  newly 
born  child,  to  forthwith  visit  said  child  and  to  take  immediate  medical 
charge  of  the  treatment  of  said  child,  provided  that  said  child  be  not 
already  in  charge  of  a  competent  medical  practitioner. 

Section  3.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  three  months.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  next  was  the  state  of  Ohio,  February,  1894,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Section  i.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflamed  or 
swollen,  or  show  any  unnatural  discharge  at  any  time  within  ten  ( 10) 
days  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  midwife,  nurse,  or  relative 
having  charge  of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing  within  six  (6)  hours  to  the 
physician  in  attendance  upon  the  family,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  attend- 
ing physician,  to  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  village  or  township  in 
which  the  infant  is  living  at  that  time,  or,  in  case  there  is  no  such  ofi&cer, 
to  some  practitioner  of  medicine  legally  qualified  to  practice  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  the  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling  or  unnatural  discharge 
exists. 

Section  2.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  nor   more 
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than  one  hundred  dollars  (|ioo.oo),  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  (30)  days,  nor  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Sbction  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

The  next  state  was  Maryland,  April,  1894,  whose  law  is  as 
follows : 

Sbction  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that 
if  at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  any  infant,  one  or  both 
of  its  eyes,  or  eyelids,  are  reddened,  inflamed,  swollen  or  discharging 
pus,  the  midwife,  nurse  or  person  other  than  a  legally  qualified  physician, 
in  charge  of  such  infant,  shall  refrain  from  the  application  of  any  remedy 
for  the  same,  and  shall  immediately  report  such  condition  to  the  Health 
Commissioner,  or  to  some  legally  qualified  physician  in  the  city,  county 
or  town  wherein  the  infant  is  pared  for. 

Sbction  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbction  3.  And  be  if  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  the 
date  and  its  passage. 

In  these  states,  therefore,  the  laws  exist  as  here  given,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  similar  laws  in  other  states.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  1893,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Ophthal- 
mological  Section  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolutions : 

Whbrbas,  There  are  in  the  United  States  several  thousand  persons  who 
have  become  blind  because  b(  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 

Whbrbas,  This  unfortunate  result  is  largely  preventable,  being  due 
to  the  neglect  of  nurses  and  mid  wives,  therefore 

/Resolved;  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  sectibn  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  urge  in  all  i>arts  of  the  country,  by  personal  application,  by  circulars 
to  physicians  and  legislators,  and  by  blank  forms  of  a  desirable  law,  such 
legislation  as  will  tend  to  lessen  the  blindness  caused  by  this  disease. 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Henry  Gradle,  James  L. 
Thompson,  George  M.  Gould,  and  G.  C.  Savage,  with  the 
writer  as  chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions 
a  circular  letter  was  issued  last  winter  to  leading  ophthalmolo- 
gists and  others  throughout  the  country  asking  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  effort,  and  suggesting  that  committees  be  formed  in 
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the  different  states  with  a  view  to  presenting  the  matter  before 
the  several  legislatures.  A  number  of  replies  were  received  to 
this  circular  letter  and  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  in  many 
other  states  the  work  would  be  taken  up.  In  some  states  papers 
were  read  before  the  State  Medical  Societies  presenting  to  the 
profession  the  reason  for  this  legislation.  In  others,  the  State 
Medical  Societies,  either  with  or  without  such  a  presentation 
of  the  subject,  have  appointed  special  committees  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  and  the  work  is  there  already  well  organ- 
ized for  next  year.  In  others,  letters  have  been  received  from 
men  prominently  interested  in  ophthalmology,  who  have  prom- 
ised their  individual  assistance,  though  no  organized  effort  has 
been  made,  and  in  some  it  has  been,  impossible  to  obtain  the 
address  of  those  sufl&ciently  interested  to  take  the  matter  in 
charge,  or  those  to  whom  letters  have  been  sent  have  failed  to 
reply. 

In  the  following  summary  an  outline  is  given  of  the  status  of 
the  work  so  far  as  known  in  those  states  where  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  secured. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  John  Van  Duyn,  of  Syracuse,  said  that  the  question  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  eyes  was  one  of  practical  interest,  but  he  could  not  help 
compare  the  conclusions  drawn  from  statistics,  both  in  the  papers  of  yes- 
terday and  those  of  to-day,  to  a  toy  given  him  when  a  boy.  It  was  made 
of  wax  and,  while  never  increasing  in  quantity,  could  be  made  to  assume 
any  shape  he  pleased.  The  decennial  census  at  its  best  can  only  give  us 
a  suspicion ;  the  exact  and  scientific  examination  should  follow  in  the 
lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Spalding's  paper. 

Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  called  attention  to  a  recent  jour- 
nal article  by  Commissioner  Wright  showing  the  valuelessness  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  census,  yet  it  gives  us  general  information  and  is 
helpful  in  leading  to  better  and  more  scientific  work.  We  ought  all  to 
help  in  the  reform  suggested  in  Dr.  Spalding's  {mper.  Dr.  Gould  thought 
there  was  an  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  legislation ;  although 
the  law  may  temporarily  increase  the  evil,  the  final  outcome  will  be  good. 
Even  if  the  physician  does  not  know  how  to  treat  the  disease,  is  it  not 
better  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  physician  than  to  have  no  one 
responsible? 


PREVENTION  OF  INSANITY.* 

By  GBR8HOM  H.  HlLL^  A.M..  M.D.,  SCPBRINTBNDRNT  OP  THB  lOWA  HOSPITAL 

FOR  THB  INSAMB  AT  INDBPBNDBNCB. 

This  century  and  our  own  generation  are  remarkable  for  the 
efforts  made  and  the  success  achieved  in  preventive  medicine. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Edward  Jenner  gave  us  vaccination 
for  smallpox.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  less 
fatal  maladies  are  being  exterminated.  The  prevention  of  dis- 
ease is  the  purpose  which  inspires  the  pathologist,  also  the 
student  in  bacteriology.  Questions  pertaining  to  preventive 
medicine  are  not  only  discussed  in  meetings  of  medical  men, 
but  in  public  health  associations,  in  social  science  conventions 
and  in  legislative  halls.  Self-preservation  is  an  instinctive 
desire.  All  intelligent  persons  take  an  interest  in  subjects  which 
pertain  to  their  own  welfare. 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  by  which  preventive  medi- 
cine can  be  made  effective  is  by  creating  public  sentiment,  by 
giving  right  direction  to  public  opinion. 

The  total  loss  of  life  in  this  country  from  causes  well  known 
to  be  preventable  is  certainly  over  one  hundred  thousand 
annually.  If  we  consider  theoretical  possibilities,  rather  than 
actual  probabilities,  these  figures  can  be  doubled. 

An  equal  amount  of  sickness,  which  does  not  speedily  termi- 
nate in  death,  constantly  prevails  in  the  United  States  from 
causes  which  we  have  good  reason  to  think  are  preventable. 

In  former  times  insanity  was  not  considered  a  physical  dis- 
ease, but  due  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  moon,  or  an 
infliction  by  an  offended  deity.  Mental  alienation  could  only 
be  prevented  by  appeasing  the  wrath  of  an  unseen  agent. 
Almost  the  only  kind  of  treatment  given  for  this  **  shameful 
disorder**  was  starvation,  or  some  form  of  corporal  punishment. 

In  these  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  a 
radical  change.  Now  it  is  understood  that  the  mind  can  only 
act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain  ;  hence  if  there  are 
alterations  in  the  perceptive  or  reasoning  faculties,  if  the  sensi- 

i  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting  in  Jeffer- 
son, N.  H.,  August  30,  1894.' 
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bilities  and  the  will  are  abnormal  so  that  the  individual  is  evi- 
dently not  himself,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  nervous  centers 
are  diseased. 

Since  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  persons  among  the  insane 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  foreigners  in  the  whole 
population  of  this  country,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  prevent 
insanity  somewhat  by  restricting  immigration. 

In  determining  the  methods  by  which  insanity  can  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  disease 
which  it  is  possible  to  avoid.  When  the  causes  of  insanity  are 
collected  and  compared  we  find  that  they  are  either  predisposing 
or  exciting,  physical  or  mental,  inherited,  self-induced  or  acci- 
dental. 

In  studying  the  development  of  most  cases  of  insanity  we 
learn  that  a  combination  of  causes  brought  about  the  result. 
As  a  rule  then,  when  one  cause  is  specified,  it  is  not  the  sole  or 
exclusive  cause,  but  the  apparent  or  most  prominent  one. 

In  general  terms  the  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  are  phys- 
ical; such  as  heredity,  a  defective  brain,  epilepsy,  syphilis  or 
intemperance:  while  the  exciting  causes  are  mental;  such 
as  religious  excitement,  grief,  domestic  or  pecuniary  trouble. 

In  every  child  we  expect  to  find  more  or  less  family  resem- 
blance. As  the  body  and  the  mind  develop,  characteristics  of 
parents  and  other  relatives  are  certain  to  crop  out.  Applicants 
for  life-insurance  are  considered  poor  risks  and  are  refused  pol- 
icies if  their  ancestors  were  short-lived,  or  consumptive,  or  insane. 

Dr.  Blandford,  Lecturer  on  Psychologic  Medicine  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  read  a  paper  recently  at  Bristol,  England,  on 
the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  in  which  he  said:  **I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  insanity  is  to  be  prevented  chiefly  by 
limiting  the  propagation  of  this  most  fearful  disease  through  the 
union  of  affected  persons.'* 

Since  it  is  certain  that  heredity  is  a  fundamental  and  most  fre- 
quent factor  in  the  problem  under  consideration,  this  disease 
can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  prevented  by  prohibiting  mar- 
riage in  persons  who  have  epilepsy,  or  who  have  been  insane,  or 
who   inherit  a   marked  tendency  toward  mental  derangement. 

When  either  parent  was   insane   before  the   individual   was 
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bom,  or  where  there  have  been  several  near  relatives,  in  the 
family  of  either  parent,  who  have  suffered  from  mental  derange- 
ment, it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  person  so  impregnated  is  liable 
and  even  likely  to  become  insane.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence for  persons  who  have  been  insane,  and  even  for  those  who 
have  been  patients  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  to  get  married. 

Since  insanity  is  not  only  an  hereditary  but  a  recurrent  dis- 
ease, should  not  the  law  concerning  marriage  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  the  clerk  to  refuse  a  license  when  he  ascertains  that 
either  of  the  applicants  has  been  insane?  I  believe  that  the 
addition  of  such  an  enactment  as  I  suggest  would  not  only  have 
a  legal  restraining  influence,  but  would  do  much  toward  educa- 
ting public  sentiment  and  deterring  engagements  to  marry  per- 
sons who  have  been  insane,  or  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity. 
The  marriage  contract  is  a  most  important  one,  not  only  to  the 
man  and  woman  immediately  concerned,  but  to  their  posterity. 

Are  not  clergymen  derelict  when  they  quickly  unite  in  wed- 
lock persons  with  whom  they  are  not  in  the  least  acquainted,  or 
those  whom  they  have  good  reasons  for  believing  are  unfit  to 
assume  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife ;  or  in  cases  where 
they  know  that  one  of  the  applicants,  if  not  both,  ought  not  to 
beget  offspring?  Although  ministers  refusing  to  marry  such 
couples  lose  the  fees  which  are  finally  paid  to  others,  yet  they 
have  the  consciousness  of  undertaking  to  prevent  wrong-doing 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  they 
thus  create  public  sentiment  concerning  the  consequences  of 
marriage. 

If  it  is  generally  and  clearly  understood  that  the  children  of 
an  epileptic,  or  a  syphilitic  person,  or  one  who  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  are  liable  to  become  deranged,  some  cases  of  insanity 
would  be  prevented. 

Another  important  method  by  which  insanity  can  be  prevented, 
consists  in  not  allowing  insane  husbands  or  insane  wives  to  go 
home  from  the  hospital  unless  they  recover.  The  object  of  such 
detention  being  to  prevent  insane  persons  from  having  children. 

Besides  persons  who  inherit  insanity,  others  are  predisposed 
to  this  disease  because  they  are  not  regularly  and  amply 
endowed.     Their  minds  are  shallow,  or  narrow,  or  not  firmly 
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balanced.  These  susceptible  ones  must  not  be  imposed  upon, 
nor  neglected.  They  should  not  assume  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  rely  upon 
friends  to  remove  obstructions  from  their  pathway,  and  to  shelter 
them. 

The  next  cause  of  insanity  which  may  be  prevented  is  intem- 
perance. Dr.  Edgar  Sheperd,  of  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  directly  or  indirectly  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
British  insanity  springs  from  intoxicating  drinks. 

General  paresis  is  a  common  and  an  incurable  form  of  insanity. 
It  is  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  and  by  syphilis. 
The  enforcement  of  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and 
against  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  will  limit  the  number  of 
cases  suffering  from  this,  and  from  other  kinds  of  insanity. 

The  insanity  caused  directly  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  in  Iowa 
at  least,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  men ;  so  it  is  with 
cases  caused  by  injuries  to  the  head.  On  account  of  occupation 
the  sterner  sex  is  more  exposed  than  women  to  accidents  which 
injure  not  only  the  head,  but  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  same  is 
true  of  sunstroke.  This  cause  of  insanity  is  quite  frequent  in 
Iowa  and  other  agricultural  states.  However,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  cases  are  not  so  likely  to  occur  now  as  formerly,  since 
we  raise  much  less  wheat,  and  since  more  labor-saving  machin- 
ery is  used  in  the  harvest  field,  and  in  other  kinds  of  work  done 
in  hot  weather. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  avoid  insanity  thus  caused  is  to 
guard  carefully  against  receiving  these  injuries  to  the  brain. 
When,  however,  the  head  has  been  injured,  the  patient  should 
refrain  from  his  usual  pursuits  and  keep  quiet  until  all  symptoms 
of  the  damage  done,  are  gone.     The  fall  or  the  blow  may  pro- 
duce concussion  of  the  brain,  even  when  there  is  no  external 
injury  to  the  head.     If  the  mind  is  affected,  so  that  the  patient 
is  unconscious,  confused  or  delirious,  a  physician  should  be 
called  to  determine  the  gravity  of  the  injury,  and  if  possible  to 
prevent  the  lesion  from  becoming  permanent.     Although  the 
recovery  from  such  accidents  may  be  speedy  and  complete  yet 
mental   derangement,  which  develops  in  after  years,  in  certain 
cases,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  an  old 
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injury  to  the  head.  May  not  the  epilepsy  which  begins  in 
infancy  and  continues  through  life  be  due  to  injuries  received  at 
birth,  rather  than  to  the  irritation  of  teething  or  of  worms? 

Not  a  few  cases  of  insanity  are  the  result  of  poor  health. 
This  condition  of  the  body  may  be  general  in  its  character  and 
manifested  by  anemia  or  by  nervous  debility.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  sometimes  produces  morbidness  of  the  mind. 
Impairment  of  the  vital  forces  is  usually  the  cause  of  melan- 
cholia. 

Overwork,  in  this  country  and  in  this  generation,  not  only 
leads  to  various  diseases  and  death,  but  it  may  be  the  prime 
cause  of  dethroning  reason.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
when  the  occupation  is  largely  mental.  Not  many  Americans 
experience  extreme  poverty  and  want,  but  we  as  a  people  are 
ambitious  and  proud ;  we  are  not  satisfied  to  lead  an  humble 
life,  with  only  enough  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  present 
needs,  *  *  we  want  the  earth. ' '  We  not  only  struggle  for  existence, 
but  strive  for  luxury,  wealth,  political  and  social  preferment. 
We  live  fast,  we  go  by  steam,  do  business  by  electricity  and 
turn  night  into  day ;  we  earn  our  living  with  our  nerves,  not 
our  muscles;  we  exercise  our  minds  more  than  our  bodies. 
The  development  of  the  body  and  the  preservation  of  the  phys- 
ical powers  must  not  be  neglected.  Man's  ability  to  continue  in 
intellectual  pursuits  and  to  stand  competition  depends  not  a 
little  on  the  endurance  which  thorough  physical  development 
gives. 

Children  do  not  become  insane  unless  they  are  defective  at 
birth,  or  are  epileptics.  The  same  may  be  said,  for  the  most 
part,  of  persons  in  their  teens.  And  yet  this  is  the  formative 
period  of  life ;  during  these  tender  years,  conditions  of  the  body 
and  mind  may  become  established  which  make  the  nervous 
system  permanently  weak.  Bad  habits  are  more  injurious  to  the 
young  than  to  persons  who  are  mature.  During  boyhood  par- 
ents should  guard  sons  against  the  use  of  tobacco  and  from  the 
choice  of  vicious  companions.  For  their  daughters  they  should 
consult  the  family  physician  if  at  puberty  the  change  peculiar 
to  their  sex  is  not  promptly  and  well  established.  Nervous 
debility,   hypochondria,  hysteria,   chorea,  and   more  profound 
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fomis  of  mental  disturbance  may  thus  be  prevented.  Pupils  in 
the  high  schools  are  in  more  danger  of  losing  their  health  and 
ultimately  their  minds  from  social  dissipation  and  late  hours, 
than  from  too  much  study. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  single  are  more  likely  to  become 
deranged  than  the  married,  consequently  this  domestic  relation 
may  be  considered  a  preventative  of  insanity.  Almost  the  only 
conditions  to  the  contrary  are  the  injuries  incident  to  child-bear- 
ing. The  mother  may  be  prostrated  by  having  children  too 
often,  especially  when  she  has  the  sole  care  of  the  little  ones, 
and  multifarious  household  duties  besides.  During  pregnancy 
the  wife  should  receive  kind  attention  and  be  kept  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  During  and  after  labor  she  should  be  provided 
with  a  good  nurse  and  a  good  physician. 

While  in  child-bed  the  mind  is  exceedingly  susceptible; 
therefore  the  mother  should  be  kept  in  quiet  seclusion.  Occa- 
sionally women  become  deranged  by  being  talked  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  or  otherwise  agitated  during  this  critical  period. 
Delicate  mothers  who  have  fat,  strong  babies  may  not  only 
become  anemic  and  nervous  from  prolonged  lactation,  but 
melancholy  or  delirious. 

The  climacteric  period  in  a  woman's  experience  known  as 
"the  change  of  life,'*  is  often  attended  by  considerable  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  During  the  months  and  years  of  this  trying 
and  unstable  transition  she  should  not  overtax  her  strength,  and 
should  receive  more  or  less  medical  attention. 

The  only  remaining  physical  causes  of  insanity  which  I  will 
mention,  are  the  use  of  tobacco  and  of  opium,  and  the  practice 
of  masturbation.  The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  often  pro- 
duces nervous  debility,  but  it  is  seldom  the  sole  cause  of 
insanity.  Although  persons  addicted  to  the  opium  habit 
become  morbid  and  demoralized  they  are  rarely  numbered 
among  the  insane.  Masturbation  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
insanity  in  young  men,  but  almost  never  in  young  ^women. 
Self-abuse  is  most  common,  most  persistent  and  most  baneful  in 
persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament.  This  vice  is  not  infre- 
quently assigned  as  the  cause  when  instead  it  is  the  result  of 
insanity. 
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The  moral  causes  of  insanity  are  such  as  pertain  to  education, 
disappointed  affections,  jealousy,  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
domestic  trouble,  fright,  anger,  political  or  religious  excitement. 

By  examining  the  statistical  tables  in  hospital  reports,  which 
name  the  supposed  or  assigned  causes  of  insanity  in  those 
admitted,  it  is  found  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  physical 
causes  are  the  most  prominent. 

The  disease  which  will  eventually  attack  a  person  largely 
depends  on  latent  proclivities.  A  judicious  man  does  not  ignore 
his  weak  points,  whether  they  be  physical  or  mental,  but  appre- 
ciates them.  If  they  cannot  be  cured  he  adapts  his  habits  and 
his  life-work  to  them.  Children  who  are  indulged  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  course  of  time  become  supremely  selfish.  As  men 
and  women  they  are  likely  to  be  unreasonable  and  intolerable. 

Again,  persons  who  do  not  restrain  their  tempers  may  occa- 
sionally go  to  the  extreme,  and  for  the  time  being  get  positively 
**mad." 

The  despondent  individual  may  gravitate  into  a  confirmed 
hypochondriac,  or  a  case  of  profound  melancholia.  One  having 
a  nervous  temperament  may  yield  to  his  inclinations  until  he  not 
only  becomes  habitually   restless  in  body,  but  unstable  in  mind. 

Persons  who  know  they  are  predisposed  to  insanity  may 
escape  mental  derangement  by  avoiding  the  exciting  causes, 
such  as  poor  health,  employment  exclusively  mental  and  involv- 
ing great  responsibility ;  also  such  domestic  and  social  condi- 
tions as  are  likely  to  habitually  agitate  the  mind. 

Again  we  can  forestall  the  disease  by  giving  heed  to  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  The  earliest  and  most  frequent  of  these  is 
inability  to  secure  sufficient  sleep.  This  trouble  may  be  mani- 
fested by  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep,  or  by  failure  to  obtain 
sound  sleep,  consequently  the  nervous  system  is  not  renewed  in 
strength.  If  insomnia  is  the  result  of  overtaxing  the  mind,  a 
respite  must  be  insisted  on  ;  if  due  to  vascular  fullness  of  the 
brain  the  mind  must  be  diverted  and  relaxed  a  few  hours  before 
it  is  time  to  retire. 

Other  premonitory  symptoms  are  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in 
the  head,  a  persistent,  but  usually  not  severe  pain  in  the  brain  ; 
a  dullness  of  the  perceptive   faculties;  an  impairment  of  the 
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memory,  an  inability  to  think  rapidly  and  clearly ;  restlessness 
of  body  and  of  mind,  an  undue  manifestation  of  emotion; 
unwonted  carelessness  of  habits ;  an  uncalled-for  change  in  dis- 
position and  tastes ;  a  strange  desire  to  speculate ;  a  disregard 
(or  external  appearance,  also  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others.  When  a  person  discovers  any  of  these  morbid  condi- 
tions in  himself,  or  notices  them  in  a  relative  or  friend,  he  should 
take  warning  and  seek  relief. 

Hard  work  is  wholesome;  vigorous  and  persistent  mental 
activity  is  ennobling,  but  energetic  and  ambitious  people  must 
learn  when  to  **put  on  the  brakes'*  and  remember  that  **  man 
18  mortal.'* 

Insanity  does  not  necessarily  imply  nonsensical  talk,  or  well- 
marked  mental  excitement,  or  complete  loss  of  self-control ;  it 
simply  means  unsoundness  of  mind,  unnatural  and  unreasonable 
conduct.  Since  mental  derangement  may  develop  gradually 
and  insidiously,  the  precursors  of  this  disease  should  be  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon.  Rest  is  the  panacea.  It  must  not  be 
postponed  until  convenient  to  take  it,  but  be  secured  when 
needed.  Everybody  should  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  not 
only  to  keep  it  holy,  but  to  rest  the  body  from  accustomed  labor, 
to  turn  the  thoughts  away  from  worldly  affairs  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

Tendencies  to  become  moody,  to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  on 
one  subject,  to  get  **  cranky"  (crooked),  are  counteracted  by 
mingling  in  good  society.  Sociability  begets  cheerfulness, 
amusement  turns  the  mind  away  from  itself,  and  contact  with 
all  kinds  of  people  increases  one's  common  sense.  Human 
adaptability  is  thus  acquired. 

The  insanity  which  comes  in  a  new  country  to  the  farmer's 
wife  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  overwork  as  it  is  due  to  a 
monotonous  life,  an  unattractive  home,  a  lack  of  near  and  con- 
genial neighbors,  an  absence  of  church  privileges. 

A  liberal  education  develops  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it 
makes  a  man  level-headed;  it  broadens  the  comprehension,  it 
enables  one  to  be  independent  in  thought  and  action,  it  cer- 
tainly prevents  insanity.  Intellectual  superiority  naturally 
creates    self-respect,   and    self-respect  encourages  self-control. 
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and  self-control  enables  one  to  preserve  equanimity  during  the 
crises  of  life. 

The  self-prevention  of  insanity,  so  far  as  self-management 
and  control  are  possible  is  then  a  great  duty.  ''  If  he  who  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  insanity  could  unroll  the  complete  map  of  his 
former  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  course,  and 
patiently  retrace  his  course,  and  retrace  the  roads  and  by-paths 
by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  present  mental  condition,  he 
might  have  to  blame  a  neglected  education,  ill-regulated  pas- 
sions, vice  and  consequent  misery ;  or  if  free  from  these  causes, 
he  would  probably  have  to  blame  what  I  might  best  express  as 
the  complete  mismanagement  of  the  mental  functions/' 

Regular  occupation,  exemplary  habits,  a  noble  aim  in  life,  and 
a  character  built  upon  fixed  moral  principles  are  safeguards 
against  mental  alienation.  A  reasonable  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  uniform  endeavor  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  tend  to  preserve 
rather  than  weaken  the  mind.  By  keeping  the  commandments 
we  escape  most  of  the  vices  and  embarrassments  of  life,  and  with 
the  promises  of  the  Good  Book  we  are  comforted  and  strength- 
ened in  its  unavoidable  tribulations. 


PHYSICAI,  TRAINING  AS  A  REFORMATIVE 

AGENT.' 

By  Helen  C.  Putnam,  A.B.,  M.D.,  op  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  modem  science  of  criminology*  parallels  modem  medicine : 
both  study  a  human  abnomiality  to  ascertain  its  cause,  to  cure  it 
and  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  Causes  of  crime  are  classified*  as 
cosmic,  /.  ^.,  of  the  inorganic  world,  as  temperature,  weather, 
climate,  food;  biologic  causes,  /.  ^.,  anatomic,  physiologic,  or 
psychologic  conditions  of  the  individual  (these  may  be  atavistic) ; 
social  causes,  /.  e, ,  due  to  social  influences  or  economic  perturba- 
tions. * '  Society  prepares  crimes ;  the  criminal  is  the  instrument 
that  executes  them.**  **  Every  society  has  the  criminals  that 
it  deserves.*' 

By  classification  of  criminals  we   have  the  criminal  by  pas- 
sion, where  crime  is  a  solitary  event  in  a  life  of  integrity;    and 
the  recidivists.     Among  the  latter  we  find  criminals  having  a 
tendency  to  insanity,   epilepsy,   alcoholism,  general  paralysis: 
criminals  by  environment,  either  occasional  or  habitual ;    and 
instinctive  criminals  in   any   environment.      Anthropology  is 
searching  for  a  criminal  type.     It  is  within  the  limits  of  their 
incompleted  attempt  to  describe  the  criminal  as  of  a  low  organic 
structure,  with  tendency  to  more  physical  abnormality  than  ordi- 
nary man ;  with  a  low  level  of  intellectual  life  suggestive  of  the 
precocious    astuteness  of  some  children,  savages,   idiots,   ani- 
mals ;  and  co-existent  in  all  with  a  stupidity  or  very  limited  intel- 
lection.    Dr.    Wey   says:*    "It  is  a  mistake   to    suppose    the 
criminal  is  naturally  bright.     If  bright,  it  is  usually  i»  a  narrow 
line  and  self- repeating.     Like  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  his  smart- 
ness   displays  itself   in   furthering  his  schemes   and   personal 
gratification  and  comfort.'*     Weak  in  will  and  self-control,  he  is 
incapable  of  sustained  mental  or    physical  effort.     *  *  His  moral 
nature  shares  in  the  imperfections  of  his  physical  and   mental 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its  meeting  in  jefiFer- 
son,  N.  H.,  August  30,  1894. 

s  Cf.  the  excellent  bibliography  contained  in  Abnormal  Man,  Circular  No.  4,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  1893. 

8  The  Criminal,  Ellis,  Contemporary  Science  Series,  Scribner  &  Wclford,  T^cw  Vorlt. 
1890,  p.  24. 

4  Physical  and  Industrial  Training  of  Criminals,  H.  D.  Wey,  M.D.,  1S88. 
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state.  He  does  not  possess  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  if  so,  it  is  in  favor  of  himself,  and  avails 
nothing  to  society/'  There  are,  occasionally,  criminals  of  intel- 
lectual power.  The  psychologic  (including  the  moral)  anoma- 
lies observed  in  criminals  are  found  in  a  rudimentary  state  in 
normal  children  and  adults. 

This  scientific  study  is  necessarily  altering  the  ideal  of  insti- 
tutions for  criminals.  Hitherto,  therapeutics  has  been  applied  in 
ignorance  of  the  pathology.  The  crime  instead  of  the  criminal 
has  been  of  chief  interest.  Institutions  existed  for  punishment, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  revenge  and  retaliation  was  con- 
cerned together  with  a  crude  motive  of  protecting  society.  In 
the  light  of  sounder  knowledge,  punishment  is  contraindicated 
theoretically,  tending  to  develop  and  increase  the  disorder,  as 
statistics  practically  demonstrate  it  to  have  done.  Punishment 
is  a  therapeutic  agent  that  needs  to  be  well  ** guarded,''  or, 
better,  used  only  as  a  vehicle  for  actual  restoratives. 

The  ideal  educational  and  the  ideal  criminal  institution  differ 
only  in  degree.  The  nearer  the  former  attains  to  the  ideal,  the 
more  the  latter  can  be  dispensed  with;  ** educational,'*  not  in 
the  sense  commonly  accepted  by  public  opinion  in  most  coun- 
tries, as  illustrated  by  our  so-called  ** educational"  methods; 
but  rather  in  its  true  significance  of  training  physically,  men- 
tally, morally,  for  complete  living.  Our  pioneer  reformative 
institutions  are  introducing  ways  intended,  so  far  as  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  will  permit,  to  remove  physical  degeneracy, 
intellectual  obtuseness,  and  moral  unsoundness,  substituting 
therefor  mental  vigor  and  resourcefulness — the  foundation  of 
capacity  to  judge  in  moral  questions ;  and  special  training  to 
equip  with  a  marketable  skill  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
We  accordingly  find  in  them  intellectual  work,  graded  as  kinder- 
garten (for  dullards) ,  primary  school,  common  school,  academy  ; 
ethical  reform,  carried  on  through  the  study  of  history,  biogra- 
phy, social  and  political  economy,  classes  in  ethics,  logic,  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  in  numerous  indirect  methods ;  industrial 
schools  teaching  nearly  thirty  different  trades,  adding  thereby  to 
the  ranks  of  skilled  labor,  and  lessening  the  over-crowded  ranks  of 
the  unskilled,  funiishing  means  for  honestly  gratifying  legiti- 
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mate  desires  that,  hitherto,  have  been  unlawfully  satisfied.  The 
stimulus  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  comes  not 
only  from  the  constraining  and  disciplinary  power  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  from  whatever  of  innate  ambition  there  may  be  awak- 
ened in  the  criminal,  but  greatly  from  the  introduction  of  the 
** indeterminate  sentence'*  by  which  the  candidate  for  freedom 
is  liberated  only  at  such  time  as  he  may  have  demonstrated  his 
fitness  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  value  of  physical  training  in  this  upbuilding  of  a  citizen 
from  vitiated  material  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
D.  Wey,  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory.     The  following 
data  concerning  this  innovation  that  now  seems  demonstrated  to 
be  a  desirable  permanent  department  in  reformatory  institutions 
as  in  colleges  and  schools,  I  have  collated  from  annual  reports 
and  from  brochures  of  Dr.  Wey.    The  earlier  classes  were  chiefly 
of  defectives  and  dullards  to  ascertain  what  advance  in  mental 
and  moral  habitudes  can  be  secared   for  such  by  improved 
organic    tissue    developed    by    scientific    physical    treatment. 
Whether  their  backwardness  be  due  to  inheritance,  to  accident 
at  birth  a£fecting  cerebral  circulation,  o^  to  unfavorable  environ- 
ment in  childhood,  is  a  problem  to  be  ^solved  by  students  of 
crime.     The  first  class,  organized  in  1 886, '•  consisted  of  ten  white 
and  two  colored  members.     Their  parents  were  intemperate, 
insane,  epileptic.     Before  arrest  they  weire  common  laborers, 
hostlers,  street  loafers,  and  tramps.     TheyJ  had  been  convicted 
for  assault,  rape,  burglary,  grand  larceny.  /  All  were  well  nour- 
ished except  one  convalescent,  six  bein^r  under  and  six  over 
weight   in  proportion  to  height.      Thetfs  nervous,  respiratory, 
vascular,  and  digestive  systems  seemed  in  gb^  order  and  bodily 
functions  well  performed  except  that  of  th^skin.     Five   Had 
acne  and  one  ichthyosis.     They  had  been  at  EuWiira  for  periods 
ranging /n7»«  one  to  two  years  and  during  this  tin^e  had  made  no 
appreciable  progress  in  either  school  or  routine  sho^  work.      One 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  another  could  barely\do  so ;    four 
had  stopped  at  long  division ;  the  remaining  six  couW'-siiot  get 
beyond  rudimentary  arithmetic  and  simple  division.     Notf;  one 
knew  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  its  physib^t^ 
features,  or  the  location  of  cities  and  states. 
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The  class  was  conducted  for  five  months.  A  special  dietary 
was  provided,  consisting  of  measured  quantities  of  cocoa,  tea, 
milk,  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables.  Three  baths  weekly  were 
taken,  a  tub-bath  alternating  with  a  vapor  -bath ;  after  each  came 
a  hot  and  cold  spraying,  massage  and  passive  movements  of  the 
joints,  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  Turkish  towel,  these 
manipulations  being  made  by  a  skilled  trainer.  Physical  exer- 
cise, two  hours  daily,  consisted  of  the  '* setting  up''  and  mili- 
tary drills,  calisthenics,  and  drill  with  dumb-bells  weighing  from 
three  to  eight  pounds.  School  work  was  conducted  in  a  pains- 
taking manner  and  called  for  greater  mental  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  class  and  longer  continued  activity  than  they  had  ever 
before  indulged  in.  At  the  end  of  five  months  all  showed  the 
improvements  in  girth  and  strength  tests  that  final  examina- 
tions after  a  course  in  physical  training  customarily  demonstrate. 
There  was  improved  carriage  and  rapidity  of  action,  the  aimless 
shuffling  gait  giving  way  to  motions  executed  by  elastic  muscles 
and  supple  joints,  indicative  of  renovation  of  the  nervOus  ele- 
ments of  the  muscular  mechanism  s.  The  integumentary  disor- 
ders were  overcome  and  skin  functionated  normally.  The  faces 
parted  with  the  dull  and  stolid  look  they  had  in  the  beginning, 
assuming  a  more  intelligent  expression,  while  the  eye  gained  a 
brightness  and  clearness  that  before  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  During  the  five  months  preceding  this  course  in 
physical  training  their  marks  in  behavior,  school  and  labor, 
averaged  45.25  per  cent.;  during  the  six  months  after  the  class 
was  discontinued  they  averaged  seventy-one  per  cent.  Improve- 
ment occurred  in  no  one  isolated  case  but  was  common  to  all. 
One  year  after  this  experiment  three,  only  were  reported  as  not 
doing  well,  their  recreancy  being  in  moral  rather  than  in  intel- 
lectual lines.  Concerning  the  other  members,  half  of  whom  had 
earned  their  release  upon  parole,  and  half  were  in  the  highest 
grade  making  honest  effort,  in  the  three-fold  line  of  behavior, 
school  and  physical  labor,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  year  before  improved  their  mental  organization  to  a 
degree  that  enabled  them  to  make  this  progress,  whereas  if  left 
to  themselves,  their  minds  would  never  have  been  quickened  as 
a  reflex  of  an  improved  physical  state. 
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Subsequent  classes  have  without  exception  secured  equally 
satisfactory  results.  In  1890,  through  an  appropriation  by  the 
State  Legislature,  a  fully  equipped  gymnasium  was  opened 
which  enables  apparatus  work  and  feats  of  skill  and  strength  to 
be  added  to  the  simple  program  of  1886.  Examinations  are 
made  after  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Ameriban  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  in  general  use 
in  all  college  gymnasia,  and  exercise  is  prescribed  accordingly. 
Classes  continue  to  be  made  up  of  those  distinctly  inferior  men- 
tally ;  also  of  others  inferior  in  performance  of  vegetative  func- 
tions ;  of  cases  of  debility  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  condi- 
tions predisposing  to  specific  lesion  and  organic  degeneration. 
With  many,  cardiac  action  is  weak  and  there  is  capillary  atony 
manifested  in  the  sluggish  and  otherwise  very  commonly  abnor- 
mal states  of  the  skin.  Many  are  anemic  and  tuberculous,  two 
conditions  of  frequent  occurrence  among  criminals.  Shallow 
respiration  and  pulmonary  insufficiency  are  familiar  defects.  The 
most  difficult  exercise  to  teach  such  is  the  voluntary  use  of  mus- 
cles of  respiration.  Swimming  in  the  plunge  bath  secures  an 
involuntary  inflation  of  the  chest,  susceptible  of  gradual  increase, 
which  in  the  class  is  accompanied  with  great  effort  and  mental 
confusion.  Most  of  the  men  are  of  inferior  stature,  small-boned, 
and  indifferently  nourished.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  have  used 
tobacco  and  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol.  Cases  of  rheumatism,  stiff 
joints,  prolonged  convalescence,  cervical  adenitis,  are  assigned 
to  the  gymnasium ;  also  another  class  manifesting  periodically 
in  the  reformatory  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance,  irritability, 
sulks,  unrest  and  unprovoked  assault,  anorexia  and  irregular 
heart's  action.  Boys  ennervated  by  the  excesses  of  city  life  or 
by  prolonged  idleness  in  county  jails,  and  boys  of  arrested  men- 
tal growth  are  assigned  to  classes  for  a  systematic  quickening 
and  * '  setting  up ' '  anticipatory  of  future  activities  in  manual  and 
mental  work.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  Wey  he 
says  :  **  Many  of  the  lads  require  repeated  physical  renovation. 
I  take  them  and  by  exercise  and  grooming  get  them  into 
apparent  physical  excellence,  when  they  are  returned  to  the 
prison  routine.  In  time  they  present  evidences  of  deterioration 
and  are  again  sent  to  the  gymnasium  for  repairs.     Their  fiber 
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and  quality  appears  to  be  and  is  second-rate.  They  remind  me 
of  a  cheaply  built  buggy  whose  period  of  service  without  fre- 
quent joumeyings  to  the  shop  is  brief." 

Two  groups  are  conspicuously  interesting  in  these  experi- 
ments; criminal  dullards,  to  which  group  more  belong  than 
judges  and  juries  are  aware,  and  of  which  the  first  class  organ- 
ized is  an  illustration.  These  are  objects  of  special  solicitude, 
their  criminality  seeming  to  spring  from  a  non-development  or 
perverted  development  of  the  senses  and  of  the  will  through 
their  faculties  not  receiving  the  training  most  important  in  early 
life.  Upon  these  you  will  remember  of  the  first  class,  industrial, 
manual,  and  school  training  were  tried  for  one  or  two  years  with 
"no  appreciable  progress."  The  other  group  assigned  to  this 
department  is  of  the  semi- invalided,  would-be  malingerers,  with 
vegetative  functions  chiefly  wrong,  not  sick  enough  for  the  hos- 
pital and  not  well  enough  to  profit  by  the  ordinary  prison  routine. 
Nervous  disturbances  are  diminished  and  a  better  man  produced 
by  the  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  exercise,  the  stimula- 
ting influences  of  healthy  competition,  bathing  and  the  induc- 
tion of  fatigue!  within  physiologic  limits.  No  means  has  proved 
as  satisfactory  as  this.  The  baths  in  rheumatism,  stiff  joints, 
etc.,  act  distinctly  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  By  them,  areas  of 
congestion,  cerebral  and  otherwise,  are  relieved,  torpid  and 
weak  organs  are  stimulated  to  healthy  functioning,  and  absorp- 
tion, secretion  and  elimination  promoted.  Their  action  in 
improving  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  skin  is  valued 
not  only  because  this  is  an  organ  of  elimination  but  particularly 
because  it  is  an  organ  of  sensation,  the  stimulation  of  its  periph- 
eral nerves  reacting  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  Anthro- 
pologists find  the  criminal  markedly  deficient  in  physical  sensi- 
bility. **On  this  physical  insensibility  rests  that  moral  insensi- 
bility, or  psychic  analgesia,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  is  the 
criminal's  most  fundamental  mental  characteristic. " '  In  section 
work  in  the  gymnasium  and  by  the  introduction  of  games  such 
as  basket,  foot  and  base-ball,  a  beneficial  influence  is  secured  in 
overcoming  the  anti-social  instincts  so  characteristic  of  a  crimi- 
nal,  training  them  in  friendly  competition,  self-control,  good 

1  Ellis,  op,  cil.,  p.  133. 
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nature,  ambition.  All  the  physical  treatment  co-operates  to 
produce  a  manly  bearing,  free  movement  and  muscularity, 
agility,  power,  alertness  and  steadiness  that  are  manifestations 
of  altered  central  psychic  activities.  They  were  at  first  slow 
to  comprehend  an  order  and  deliberate  in  its  execution.  In 
the  gymnasium  and  in  their  studies  by  degrees  an  increased 
mental  activity  was  noted  and  the  workings  of  the  mind  were 
less  forced  and  laborious  than  at  the  beginning.  In  addition  to 
this  keener  intellection  in  the  school,  they  gradually  began  to 
show  greater  alertness  and  more  sustained  effort  at  the  shop 
benches.  Habits  of  mental  concentration  and  application  forced 
the  sensuous  man  into  the  background.  There  was  better 
appreciation  of  order  and  of  the  aim  of  disciplinary  rules,  better 
obedience  and  a  better  social  sympathy. 

**  By  bodily  growth  and  conformity  to  a  better  type  of  the 
merely  physical  man  through  physical  training,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  it  is  possible  to  excite  cerebral  activity  in  those 
dull  in  mind  and  heavy  of  body.'*  I  again  quote  from  Dr. 
Wey's  letter:  **It  is  my  opinion  that  many  who  are  included 
under  what  you  term  *  Retrogressives,'  would  be  benefitted  to  a 
greater  degree  than  under  the  commonly  employed  measures 
by,  at  an  eArly  period  of  their  custodial  treatment,  directing  all 
educational  efforts  toward  the  physical  part  and  ignoring  the 
mental  in  the  expectation  that  the  latter  will  unfold,  mature  and 
ripen  as  the  former  develops.  * '  The  Klmira  work  is  a  utilitarian 
demonstration  of  a  truth  stated  by  DuBois  Reymond  that  such 
bodily  exercises  as  gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  etc.,  **are 
much  more  exercises  of  the  central  nervous  system,  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.'*  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  says:  **It  is  far 
easier  to  underrate  than  to  exaggerate  the  part  which  muscu- 
lar actions  play  in  human  life.'"  **The  functional  improve- 
ment of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  represents  any  move- 
ment *  *  *  is  the  most  important  effect  of  muscular 
exercise."*  Modem  methods  of  educating  idiots  by  muscular 
lessons  offer  extreme  instances  of  the  truth  that  our  ideas  are 
largely  acquired  through  motor  as  well  as  sensory  nerves,  that 

1  On  the  Physiology  of  Exercise,  K.  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D.,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgicui 
Journal.    March  31, 1887. 
a  Ibid,  April  7,  1887. 
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it  is  sometimes  easier,  as  Dr.  Edward  Seguin  taught,  to  act  upon 
the  central  through  the  peripheral  nerve  tissues,  than  upon  the 
peripheral  through  the  central. 

It  will  not  be  considered  a  too  liberal  interpretation  of  my 
subject  if  allusion  is  made  to  the  value  physical  training  would 
have  been  as  a  reformative  agent  in  the  childhood  of  these  delin- 
quents, at  a  period  when  criminal  possibilities  exist  in  varying 
stages  of  development.  Statistics  of  criminal  classes  give  sixty 
per  cent,  of  minor  criminals  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  these  being  between  sixteen  and 
twenty.  Ninety-one  per  cent,  of  such  come  from  bad  or  only 
**fair''  homes,  and  about  seventy-seven  percent,  have  had  some 
education,  but  not  more  than  that  of  a  common  school.  The 
mental  capacity  of  eighty-seven  per  cent,  is  simply  good  or  below. 
The  schools  must  have  had  charge  for  a  time  of  seventy-seven  per 
cent,  of  these  criminals,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  become  ene- 
mies of  law  and  order,  schools  failed  with  these  average  and 
below  the  average  pupils.  Students  of  criminals  have  noted 
that  in  their  childhood  they  were  peculiarly  resistant  to  the 
ordinary  educative  influences.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  some 
English  statistics :  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  of 
industrial  schools  and  juvenile  reformatories  has  increased 
16,000;  in  the  last  ten  years  the  adult  criminal  population  has 
decreased  13,000.  We  find  in  the  schools  a  class  of  so-called 
stupid  boys  and  girls,  indifferent  to  their  work,  at  the  foot  of 
their  classes,  not  responsive  to  stimuli  sufficient  to  secure  inter- 
est from  other  pupils,  sometimes  ill-nourished  or  uncared  for  out 
of  school,  or  in  low  and  perhaps  vicious  associations,  whose  minds 
revert  to  these  levels  in  every  lull  of  attention  to  school  work. 
It  is  from  this  class,  more  than  from  any  other,  that  recruits  are 
later  drawn  to  the  ranks  of  petty  criminals,  inebriates  and  to  the 
large  class  of  unreasoning,  socially  disaffectioned  found  in  the 
wake  of  self-styled  ** reformers'*  in  labor  and  other  economic 
questions.  Much  good  is  anticipated  for  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially for  this,  from  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  into  our  edu- 
cational system  to  develop  normal  infant  cerebration,  and  of 
manual  training  departments  that  may  reach  youth,  the  avenues 
of  approach  to  whose  centers  of  cerebral  activity  seem  to  lie  in 
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the  grosser  muscles  and  freer  action  of  organs  of  special  sense ; 
our  education  having  been  chiefly  by  means  of  the  '  *  tiny  eye 
and  tongue  and  pen  wagging  muscles*'  as  highways  to  the 
brain. 

The  object  of  physical  training  is  coming  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  ultimately  development  of  the  brain  through 
development  of  nerve  tracts  and  centers,  by  means  of  the 
functioning  of  the  muscular  system  that  profits  in  proportion, 
along  with  all  other  tissues  as  they  are  concerned.  Since  the 
body  is  the  only  agent  of  communication  known  to  us  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  worlds,  its  lack  of  the  completeness 
of  its  possible  powers  represents  a  proportionate  inability  of  the 
individual  to  express  his  will,  and  prevents  correct  appreciation 
of  afferent  impressions  and  their  adjustment  in  the  mind  in 
proper  relations.  The  individual  being  a  combination  of  reflexes, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  body,  whether  as  the  afferent  or 
efferent  agent  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  as  a  co-ordinating 
center  be  developed  in  utmost  perfection  and  harmony  of  adjust- 
ment.  Physical  training  in  criminal  institutions,  like  physical 
training  in  colleges  and  universities,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  Any  one  who  has  studied  in  infants,  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  brain  centers,  as  manifested  by  physical  agencies, 
each  center  in  its  time  and  each  progressive  in  its  own  develop- 
ment and  responsiveness  to  co-ordinating  centers,  has  impressed 
upon  himself  one  of  the  truths  of  pedagogics  but  recently  com- 
ing to  be  justly  appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of.  That 
there  is  an  order  of  development  in  human  functions,  a  period 
of  greatest  impressionability  of  each  brain  center,  suggests  to 
the  educator  the  time  and  direction  of  special  effort  to  secure 
the  most  lasting  and  complete  development  in  certain  lines ;  the 
omission  of  such  effort  resulting  in  a  corresponding  weakness  or 
deficiency  in  the  mental  organization  as  a  whole.  There  is  the 
accompanying  physiologic  and  psychologic  truth  that  a  certain 
set  of  reflexes  having  monopolized  the  activities,  whether  vicious 
or  otherwise,  all  stimuli  tend  in  their  direction  as  being  *  *  paths 
of  least  resistance,**  and  there  is  the  lack  of  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  counterbalancing  tendencies  which  is  essential  to  a 
normal  brain  and  body,  that  balance  of  forces  constituting  men- 
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tal  and  physical  health.  If  the  cerebral  activities  of  a  certain 
group  of  children  cannot  be  awakened  by  the  usual  pedagogic 
adjuncts  of  books,  blackboards,  and  word  of  mouth,  there  is  the 
strong  probability  that  those  centers  can  be  reached  through 
stimuli  of  another  nature  or  presented  by  other  approaches — ^as 
Dr.  Wey's  experiments  prove  under  the  greater  difficulties  of 
age  and  matured  criminal  tendencies. 

That  the  training  of  the  physical  basis  of  mind  and  morals 
may  attain  its  highest  possibilities,  there  should  be  added  to 
every  corps  of  educators  one  who  understands  the  structure  and 
physical  and  mental  functioning  of  the  human  organism  in  health 
and  in  ill-health,  who  is  master  of  the  methods,  aims  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  true  educational  ideal.  The  office  of  school 
physician  is  yet  to  be  recognized  in  America  as  it  already  is  in 
a  few  foreign  countries.*  It  is  yet  to  be  recognized,  both  by  the 
profession  and  by  public  intelligence,  as  the  most  efficient  agent 
of  that  latest  offspring  and  great  future  of  medical  science — the 
science  of  preventive  medicine. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Brooklyn,  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupils  of  Adelphi  Academy  since  the  introduc. 
tion  of  physical  education  in  the  school.  This  school  has  some  1,200 
pupils,  of  whom  three-quarters  are  girls.  He  thought  the  chief  objection 
to  gymnasia  in  schools  is  the  use  of  heavy  gymnastics. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Me.,  suggested  that  while  the  experi- 
ments at  Elmira  were  valuable,  it  was  not  demonstrated  that  those 
experimented  upon  were  made  good  citizens.  The  experiments  were 
upon  the  body,  and  as  much  can  be  done  for  an  animal.  The  cost  to 
obtain  the  result  should  also  be  considered,  massage,  and  special  diet 
would  be  very  helpful  to  many  who  are  poor  but  not  criminal,  and  it 
might  be  a  question  if  the  cost  is  not  too  great  for  the  degree  of  reforma- 
tion. 

Dr.  Putnam,  in  closing,  replied  to  Dr.  Hopkin's  criticism  that  the  mis- 
takes are  not  due  to  the  system,  but  to  the  character  of  the  supervision. 
The  question  all  came  back  to  the  children.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
child's  education  should  begin  with  its  grandfather:  she  would  add, 
with  its  grandfather  in  his  childhood.  The  public  schools  control  a 
larger  number  of  people  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  power.  If  the 
schools  can  be  placed  under  proper  medical  supervision,  great  improve- 
ments will  follow. 

1  Supervision  of  School  GymnasticB  by  Medical  Specialists,  by  the  author,  Trans. 
R.  I.  Med.  Soc.,  1893. 


"CAN  THE  SICK  BE  HEALED  BY  FAITH  ALONE?"' 

By  Henry  O.  Marcy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  present  and  perennial 
interest,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  partisan  spirit 
should  be  discountenanced  and  the  subject  investigated  with 
judicial  fairness.  At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  define  clearly 
the  terms  employed.  As  generally  understood  the  word  sick, 
as  applied  to  the  individual,  signifies  one  affected  with  disease, 
a  morbid  condition  involving  a  part,  or  the  entire  organism.  By 
the  use  of  the  term  healed,  we  may  assume  that  it  means  the 
disappearance  of  these  conditions  and  that  the  individual  is 
restored  to  the  healthy  state.  The  method  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose "by  faith  alone,"  is  generally  understood  to  indicate  an 
extraneous  force  acting  upon  the  organism  in  a  supernatural  or 
miraculous  manner.  In  contradistinction  it  may  be  well  to 
define  what  we  mean  by  the  term  health.  This  surely  is  the 
opposite  of  disease,  and  the  old  definition  mens  sana  in  corpore 
satio  has  been  accepted  for  ages. 

The  vital  processes  in  their  sway  over  matter  hold  the  balanc- 
ing between  waste  and  repair.     This  hypothetical  equilibrium 
is  a  good  definition  of  health,  and  anything  which  disturbs  the 
same  tends  toward  the  production  of  disease.     The  complex  pro- 
cesses of  organic  function  and  the  co-relation  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  must  ever  be  held  in  consideration,  in 
estimating  correctly  the  daily  product  of  organic  life.     Resulting 
pathologic  processes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than 
accuracy,  may  be  divided  into  functional  and  organic  changes; 
by   functional  we  mean  something  which  interferes  with  the 
especial  work  or  office  of  an  organ,  but  not  the  destruction  of 
the  organ  itself.     By  the  term  organic  disease,   a  structural 
change  has  ensued  which  impairs  its  action  for  normal  function 
and  may  imperil  the  life  of  the  individual.     The  vital  forces 
which,  in  a  normal  condition,  hold  sway  over  function  reside  in 
large  degree  in  the  nervous  system  and  the  weakening  or  disar- 

i  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meetingr  at  JefEer- 
son,  N.  H.,  August  30,  1894. 
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ranging  of  this  is  of  necessit}*  more  or  less  common  in  all  phases 
of  disease. 

The  subject  of  extraneous  influences  exercised  over  this  power 
affords  a  most  interesting  field  of  enquiry,  but  it  is  in  large 
degree  foreign  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is,  however,  that 
force  which  is  daily  exercised  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  edu- 
cating the  child  into  methods  of  thought  and  reasoning  and 
making  men  in  large  degree  ignorant  or  wise,  useless  or  useful, 
miserable  or  happy.  As  a  man  *  *  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,  *  * 
wrote  the  sage  of  old,  and  a  departure  from  the  normal  methods 
of  mental  and  moral  activity  certainly  makes  men  mentally  and 
morally  sick,  functional  relationship  is  disturbed,  and  the  indi- 
vidual may  for  the  time,  at  least,  become  physically  diseased. 
I  have  said  that  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  in  large  degree  for- 
eign to  the  question,  and  yet  it  is  in  this  alone  that  we  find  the 
real  explanation  of  the  many  evidences  given  of  faith  cure, 
Christian  science  healing,  etc. 

Order  a  boy  to  walk  a  mile  for  the  purpose  of  physical  exer- 
cise only,  and  he  returns  fatigued  and  dispirited.  Give  him  a 
dog  and  a  gun  and  the  whole  afternoon  is  spent  in  active  roam- 
ing through  the  woods  with  a  bright  joyous  return,  after  many 
times  the  expenditure  of  the  physical  force  required  for  the 
enforced  walk. 

In  the  late  war  I  had  command  of  a  brigade  of  troops  that  had 
never  been  in  action.  Unfortunately  we  were  assigned  for  the 
reserve  in  our  first  battle  which  commenced  almost  immediately 
after  the  eating  of  a  hearty  dinner.  During  the  two  hours  of 
waiting,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  din  of  the  contest  and  the  long 
lines  of  wounded,  streaming  through  our  ranks,  the  processes  of 
digestion  were  largely  held  in  obeyance,  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  seized  with  an  acute  colic  which,  however,  immediately 
disappeared  upon  being  ordered  into  action.  Mr.  Huxley,*  of 
London,  once  said  to  me  that  the  cerebral  functions  might  be 
likened  to  those  of  a  great  army ;  the  will  was  the  commander- 
in-chief ;  the  brain  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  companies,  and  private  soldiers,  and  that 
oftentimes  a  considerable  portion  of  this  great  army  would  be 
found  in  mutiny  after  having  protested  vainly  against  over- 
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severe  service  with  utter  disregard  of  rations,  clothing,  shelter, 
rest,  payment,  or  even  munitions  of  war. 

In  the  present  period  of  financial  depression  every  physician 
recognizes  causes  more  or  less  occult  which  lead  to  physical 
impairment,  swelling  greatly  the  number  of  suicides  and  inmates 
of  our  insane  asylums.  The  above  illustrations  are  given  simply 
to  show  certain  general  phases  of  the  mental  or  so-called  nervous 
power  over  the  physical  in  producing  functional  disarrangement 
of  a  serious  character.  The  great  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live 
has  been  accurately  measured  as  to  its  so-called  tensile  power  or 
strain  which  it  will  bear  before  being  rent  asunder  by  electric 
force.  When,  however,  severed  by  the  lightning  shaft,  the  reac- 
tive recoil  of  the  thunder-roll  is  measured  in  a  negative  way,  and 
the  same  effect  is  often  seen  in  the  over- wrought  nervous  tension 
with  the  most  serious  results  to  the  individual. 

As  far  back  as  the  history  of  medicine  can  be  traced,  so  far, 
more  or  less  plainly  have  these  conditions  been  noted,  empha- 
sized, and  wisely  taken  into  practical  consideration.     He  who 
thinks  of  the  physician  as  limited  to  the  ordering  of  some  drug, 
usually  written  for  in  more  or  less  correct  Latin,  as  the  panacea 
for  his  ills,  has  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.    It  is  rather  the  ascertaining  of  the  infraction  of  nature's 
laws  and  the  resulting  effects,  that  is  the  problem  for  solution, 
and  as  the  high  priest  of  a  most  noble  calling,  the  emphatic 
demand  of  a  restoration  to  harmonic  rhythm  of  function  makes 
the  counsel  valuable.     Other  than  that,  he  is  the  bad  Catholic 
who  seeks  absolution  in  confession  without  expectation  of  a 
change  of  living,  and  thinks  forsooth  to  escape  the  penalties  ol 
wrong-doing  by  the  penance  of  the  bitter  draught,  believing  he 
has  purchased  absolution  and   indulgence  by  a  professional  fee. 

The  healing  of  the  sick  under  the  touch  of  the  Great  Physi- 
cian has  been  accepted  in  all  ages  as  a  miracle,  and  as  such  it 
can  not  be  discussed.  The  analysis  of  the  illustrations  given, 
show  clearly  that  it  was  the  exhibition  of  a  Divine  power  not 
alone  for  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  subject,  but  especially 
as  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  attribute  which  causes 
us  to  accept  the  doer  of  the  deed  as  Divine. 

These  illustrations  are  indeed  in  kind  of  that  supernatural 
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power  which  bade  Lazarus  again  to  life  and  we  may  well  under- 
^  stand  why  His  disciples,  in  a  measure  and  for  a  like  purpose, 
given  the  power  of  the  Master,  taught  that  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  availeth  much  with  the 
sick.  The  purpose  for  which  this  power  was  given,  having  been 
established,  even  the  church  itself  does  not  claim  its  continuance 
except  in  sundry  peculiar  and  remote  instances  which  are  so 
little  in  likeness  to  thp  original,  that  the  judicial  spirit  fails  to 
find  evidence  of  miraculous  interposition. 

Did  time  permit  we  would  gladly  analyze  many  of  the  so-called 
cures  which  are  offered  in  evidence  of  miraculous  interposition 
for  the  sick.  In  all  parts  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  in 
the  Greek  churches  of  Russia  are  abundant  evidences  in  the 
shape  of  discarded  crutches,  sticks,  splints,  etc.,  as  illustrations 
of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  relics,  shrines,  and  grottoes.  These, 
indeed,  are  not  confined  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  but 
extend  to  the  present  and  illustrations  are  not  wanting  in  the 
sacred  water  of  a  special  fountain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston  as  having  power  to  cure  diseases.  Nurseries  of  faith 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  have  long  been  known  to  us 
in  this  modern  Athens  of  western  civilization.  The  late  Dr. 
Charles  Cullis  of  Boston,  and  his  followers  have  established  a 
reputation  for  the  healing  of  diseases  by  faith  and  prayer  which 
is  akin,  and  equal  to  the  grottoes  and  shrines  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  so-called  Consumptives  Home  is  a  noteworthy 
charity  of  the  benevolent  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  supported 
especially  by  an  appeal  to  the  prayers  and  faith  interposed  for 
their  cure.  This  is  a  noble  charity  and  has  provided  comfort 
and  protection  for  many  destitute,  dying  from  this  most  intracta- 
ble of  diseases.  But  unfortunately,  the  statistics  show  that  it  is 
the  care  for  those  sick  unto  death  and  not  restored  to  health 
which  makes  up  the  maximum  of  profit  to  its  inmates. 

Were  the  demonstration  conclusive  that  by  *' faith  alone  **  a 
highway  had  been  discovered  over  which  the  sick  of  all  degrees 
could  be  transported  to  health  and  vigor,  is  it  supposable  that 
argument  would  be  necessary  to  induce  the  sufferers  to  look  and 
live  ?  If  the  power  exercised  is  omnipotent  should  not  the  maimed 
of  every  class  come  within  the  limit  of  the  law  as  well  as  those 
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suffering  from  nervous  weakness  and  functional  disability  ?  If 
such  a  power  is  excercised  by  the  interposition  of  a  favored  few 
who  have  discovered  a  new  law  of  cure  through  prayer  and 
anointing,  the  demonstration  should  not  be  withheld  from  a  suf- 
fering race ;  rather  its  application  should  be  universal,  applicable 
to  animals  as  well  as  man.  The  broken  in  body  as  well  as  in 
spirit  should  be  healed. 

The  law  of  petition  unfortunately  as  applied  to  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  Divine  Being  appears  at  the  best  to  be  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  yet  the  teaching  of  the  Sacred  Writ 
seems  reasonably  plain,  and  never  the  minister  who  does  not 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  instruct  his  people  with  long  and 
learned  expositions  of  the  same.  He  who  would  telegraph  to  Lon- 
don must  first  demand  the  physical  conditions  of  insulated  wire, 
and  the  modem  Genius  of  that  subtle  electrical  force  first  har- 
nessed to  his  command  before  he  looks  for  a  ready  return  of  an 
answer.  He  who  would  petition  the  Divine  Throne  must  know 
that  His  great  fundamental  laws,  exercised  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Universe,  are  not  to  be  subverted  for  the  individual  purpose 
by  the  asking,  even  if  re-enforced  by  a  memorial  of  signers  as 
long  as  a  congressional  petition.  The  one  falling  from  the 
housetop  would  scarcely  expect  the  law  of  gravitation  to  be  sus- 
pended in  his  instance  even  if  the  possessor  of  the  Divine  faith. 

When  the  late  lamented  Garfield  lay  slowly  dying  from  the 
infected  bullet  wound  of  the  assassin,  all  over  the  land  the  Church 
doors  were  opened  and  a  memorial   went  up  to  the  throne  of 
grace  from  the  whole  country  as  from  one  man,  that  the  life  of 
this  individual  might  be  restored  to  a  bereaved  nation.     Said  a 
multitude,  he  can  not  die  because  of  the  prayers  of  faith,  but  the 
bacterial  reproduction  went  on  to  its  sure  harv^est  of  death  in 
accord  with  a  law  introduced  upon  the  earth  long  prior  to  the 
advent  of  man.     Science  now  teaches  the  undeviating  certainty 
with  which  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  under  favorable  conditions, 
reproduces,  and  these  conditions  pertaining,  the  fell  harv^est  of 
death  will  continue,    sweeping    into   premature  graves,  as    at 
present,  nearly  six  thousand   victims   in   Massachusetts    alone 
annually,  regardless  of  the   prayers  of  the  faithful.     So  of  the 
whole   series   of  infectious   diseases,    noteworthy   instances    of 
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which  are,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
the  whole  series  of  septic  poisoning  incident  to  wounds.  The 
understanding  of  such  conditions  inimical  to  the  public  welfare 
causes  the  medical  profession  to  classify  these  as  preventable 
diseases  and  the  great  department  of  medicine  called  Sanitary 
Science  has  developed  within  the  modem  day  from  the  teachings 
of  which  human  life  is  being  already  greatly  lengthened  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  if  the  knpwledge  already  clearly 
demonstrated  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect,  human  life 
would  be  increased  by  one-third,  sickness  diminished  more  than 
one-half,  and  the  industrial  product  of  the  human  race  doubled. 

If  with  Paul  we  define  faith  as  **  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,*'  the  demonstration  of  evi- 
dence such  as  the  above  is  of  the  largest  salvation  to  a  diseased 
race  and  faith  is  merged  into  positive  knowledge.  Such  a  faith 
works  in  accord  with,  instead  of  in  contravention  of  God's  well- 
recognized  and  ordered  laws,  and  the  individual  is  not  plucked 
as  a  brand  from  the  burning  to  b*e  held  up  as  a  possible  illustra- 
tion of  a  special  providential  interference,  but  the  rather  the 
entire  race  is  guided  into  a  close  and  more  intimate  relationship 
with  Divinity  which  renders  possible  a  human  progress  hitherto 
but  faintly  foreshadowed,  in  what  have  been  styled  the  poetical 
illusions  of  visionary  dreamers. 

He  who  demonstrated  that  heat,  light  and  electricity  were 
not  individual  forces  but  were  different  expressions  of  one  and 
the  same  power**,  and  furnish  the  key  by  which  they  could  be 
made  interchangeable,  marked  an  era  of  progress  in  the  material 
w^orld  scarcely  equalled  by  the  development  of  the  power  of 
steam.  The  clergy  teach  the  mysticism  of  the  Trinity,  the  evi- 
dences of  which  have  been  zealously  guarded  by  the  priesthood 
from  age  to  age.  The  true  physician  has  also  a  Trinity,  of  no 
doubtful  transition  through  a  long  line  of  custodians,  the  phys- 
ical, the  mental,  and  the  moral,  different  exponents  of  one  and 
the  same  vital  force,  but  read  from  day  to  day  in  letters  of  living 
light  from  God's  own  hand. 

The  safe  and  wise  transposition  of  one  to  the  other  of  these 
co-related  forces  marks  the  high  possibility  of  the  individual,  we 
call  man. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  PHYSICIAN.' 

By  J.  M.  Mbybr,  A.m.,  M.D.,  or  Danville.  Ky. 

The  human  frame  is  a  complex  machine  composed  of  a  bony 
framework  of  solid  material,  filled  in  with  more  pliant  elastic 
matter  just  suited  to  the  requirements  of  such  an  organic  struc- 
ture ;  its  components  being  of  solids,  semi-solids  and  fluids ; 
these  endowed  with  vitality,  and  this  vitality  with  mental  and 
moral  capacities ;  it  becomes  an  organism  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
contact  from  without  and  within;  and  hence,  is  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  disease,  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  a  physician. 

To  be  a  doctor  equal  to  the  necessities  of  such  a  mechanism 
requires  that  he  be  well  versed  in  its  anatomic  and  physiologic 
being ;  that  he  shall  understand  its  chemic  and  vital  forms ; 
the  influences  of  therapeutic  agents  upon  such  an  economy  ;  and 
still  more,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  social,  the  moral,  and 
the  intellectual  being  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  To  be  equal  to 
such  a  calling  requires  first-class  equipments  in  every  regard. 

1 .  He  should  have  good  common  sense.  I  hold  that  no  youth 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  medicine  unless  he  has  this 
natural  endowment. 

2.  His  elemental  education  should  be  thorough  and  practical. 

3.  A  classical  education  is  a  ''sine  qua  non'*  for  a  medical 
man.  The  language  of  the  profession  is  Latin,  and  how  can  an 
ignoramus  comprehend  an  unknown  tongue ?  'The  truth  is  he 
should  be  an  A.  B.  before  any  preceptor  should  receive  him  as 
a  pupil.  If  this  requirement  were  universal,  the  standard  of 
medicine  would  very  soon  be  commanding. 

4.  The  morality  of  the  medical  man  should  be  first-class.  No 
other  professional  man  has  such  access  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
domestic  hearth-stone  as  the  medical  man.  Here  he  is  intrusted 
with  family  secrets ;  such  as  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  knows 
nothing  about ;  a  privacy  from  which,  the  world  is,  and  should 
be  excluded. 

5.  Before  a  general  practice  is  undertaken,  every  medical  man 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its  Meeting^  in  Jefier- 
son,  N.  H.,  August  30,  1894. 
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should  be  married.  Had  I  the  power  of  dictation,  I  would  make 
this  a  universal  law.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  doctor  to 
practise  medicine  without  being  called  to  see  an  elegant  young 
lady,  and  how  embarrassing  to  physician  as  well  as  the  patient 
is  such  an  interview !     It  should  be  disallowed. 

With  these  five  points  of  qualifications  all  perfectly  possessed, 
no  medical  man  is  too  well  equipped  for  such  a  responsible  calling. 
He  is  standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  has  charge 
of  the  life  of  his  patient.  He  has  in  his  power,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  well  or  ill  being,  of  the  patient,  the  family,  the 
community,  the  nation,  the  world.  No  one  knows  upon  what 
a  slender  strand,  hangs  the  life,  the  destiny,  of  the  one  com- 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Then  what  of  his  equipments?  What 
of  his  responsibilities ! 

The  older  I  grow,  and  the  larger  my  experience  in  my  pro- 
fessional work,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  correctness  of 
these  views,  and  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  those  who 
teach,  as  well  as  those  who  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  medicine. 


TO  EVERY  MAN  HIS  WORK :  OR  THE  FUNCTION 
OF  THE  DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE.' 

By  Fredbric  Hbnrv  Gerrish,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Having  promised  to  contribute  a  paper  at  this  meeting,  and 
basely  neglected  to  furnish  the  title  to  the  Secretary,  that  most 
admirable  officer  kindly  supplied  the  deficiency  by  inserting  in 
the  program  the  scriptural-sounding  caption  which  has  proba- 
bly led  you  to  anticipate  a  homily — **And  to  every  man  his 
work.'*  Whether  he  decided  on  this  appellation  by  a  process  of 
divination,  or  was  guided  to  it  by  some  subtile  transference  of 
thought  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  intended  matter  of  this  paper,  though  its  form  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  which  I  was  contemplating,  my  original 
preference  being  less  for  the  biblical  than  for  the  ecclesiastical 
phraseology  as,  for  instance,  **  The  function  of  the  devil's  advo- 
cate/' But,  after  the  announcement  had  been  made,  I  found 
myself  so  well  content  with  the  flag  which  had  been  obligingly 
hoisted  over  my  inchoate  craft,  that  I  declined  the  polite  permis- 
sion to  change  it  in  the  second  edition  of  the  circular,  and  adopted 
as  my  own  the  title  which  should  be  credited  to  the  startlingly 
sagacious  vaticination  of  another.  And  yet,  the  mysteriousness 
of  the  circumstance  may  be  less  real  than  seeming.  Are  not 
divinations  built  up  by  a  process  of  (perhaps  unconscious) 
reasoning  from  memories  of  past  events  ?  There  may  have  lin- 
gered in  the  mind  of  our  ever-alert  Secretary  some  impression  of 
regrets  which  I  have  expressed  at  indifference  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  of  an  appeal  a  few  years  ago  for  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  who  should  do  for  the  Academy  what  the  old-fashioned 
tithing-man  was  wont  to  do  for  the  congregation  in  the  ancient 
New  England  meeting-house,  to  wit,  with  a  long  pole  to  prod 
in  the  most  sensitive  of  the  accessible  portions  of  their  persons 
those  members  of  the  flock  who  were  inattentive  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  minister,  and  especially  those  who  had  lapsed  into 
somnolence.  Every  mind  runs  more  or  less  in  grooves,  and 
repetition  of  a  process  inevitably  deepens  its  particular  channel, 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting:  in  Jeficr- 
on,  N.  U.,  August  30,  1894. 
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and  makes  more  easy  and  more  probable  another  repetition.  The 
persistence  of  redness  in  the  rag  which  has  previously  excited  a 
bull  would  seem  to  justify  the  prediction  of  a  rush  and  a  bellow 
when  the  .irritating  object  is  again  observed  by  that  somewhat 
aggressive,  though  useful,  creature ;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  evoked 
my  criticism  is,  perhaps,  entirely  accountable  for  a  shrewd 
guess  that  this  paper  would  be  a  preachment  on  a  topic  in  which 
the  current  of  my  ink  has  already  worn  a  course  for  itself. 

Some  months  ago,  in  conversation  with  one  of  our  fellows,  I 
referred  to  an  article  in  a  then  recent  number  of  the  Bui^letin, 
and  inquired  if  he  had  read  it.  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
seen  it,  that  he  was  not  a  subscriber  to  our  journal,  and  that  he 
had  lost  interest  in  the  Academy  because  it  had  come  so  far 
short  of  accomplishing  what,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  have  done. 
On  questioning  him,  I  found  that  he  Was  especially  disappointed 
at  the  slowness  of  the  advance  of  medical  schools  in  the  matter 
of  preliminary  requirements.  He  thought  that  our  society  should 
have  made  itself  felt  more  deeply,  and  should  be  able  to  point  at 
vastly  greater  achievements  by  this  time.  Furthermore,  the 
society  had  not  increased  its  fellowship  satisfactorily :  it  ought 
now  to  include  practically  the  entire  body  of  the  college-bred 
men  in  the  medical  profession. 

If  his  complaints  are  well  founded,  they  are  certainly  very 
serious,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  his  disaffection.     It  is  unlikely 

« 

that  his  case  is  unique ;  and,  suspecting  that  there  are  others, 
perhaps  many  in  our  ranks  who  entertain  views  and  consequent 
feelings  like  his,  it  has  seemed  to  me  both  pertinent  and  highly 
important  to  review  the  subject  so  sharply  brought  to  my  mind 
by  these  adverse  comments,  and  to  present  my  own  opinions  for 
your  discussion. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Academy  is 
not  averse  to  fair  criticism.  Probably  every  mature  man  whose 
mind  is  not  hopelessly  awry  will  admit  without  argument  the 
value  to  any  individual  of  comment  bestowed  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
We  all  are  helped  by  judicious  praise ;  but  probably  the  best 
service  which  a  wise  friend  can  perform  is  the  kindly  indication 
of  injurious  defects.     A  man  is  genuinely  fortunate  who  has  a 
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friend  so  true  and  brave  as  to  undertake  the  often  thankless  task 
of  attempting  to  correct  his  errors.  A  real  necessity  for  a  seem- 
ingly ungracious  criticism  sometimes  exists,  and  this  fact  finds 
an  admirable  illustration  in  a  practice  of  the  Roman  church. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  some  person,  and  the  solemn 
conclave  assembles  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adding  a  new 
saint  to  the  calendar,  a  learned  man  is  appointed  to  present  all 
the  objections  which  can  be  discovered  to  the  contemplated 
action.  This  officer  is  technically  called  Advocatus  DiaMi 
— the  deviPs  advocate.  The  importance  of  his  function  is  obvi- 
ous ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  raise  trivial  objections, 
still  less  to  state  anything  which  is  untrue.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  discussion  is  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  weighing  all  of 
the  facts  both  favorable  and  adverse  with  perfect  impartialit>', 
and  giving  the  character  an  absolutely  fair  representation. 

Now,  in  a  society  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  work  of  the 
devirs  advocate  should  have  suitable  prominence:  somebody  ought 
always  to  be  on  the  watch  for  its  defects,  and  show  his  courage 
and  courtesy  (knightly  attributes  both)  in  stating  them  at  the 
proper  time.     It  is  my  opinion  from  a  considerable  observation 
that  the  Academy  has  not  altogether  lacked  critics  within  its 
fellowship,  who  have  done  their  duty  in  this  respect  with  emi- 
nent propriety,   thoroughness,   and  a  considerable  measure  of 
success.     Their  service  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude.     It  is 
regrettable,  however,  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  posed 
in  the  place  of  the  devil's  advocate  to  the  injury  of  our  cause  and 
not  at  all  to  their  own  credit,  all  this  because  their  criticisms 
have  been  unjust.     A  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  the  advocatus  diaholi  as  to  the  advocatus  del;  and  correct 
reasoning  from  wrong  data  is  often  even  more  injurious  than 
false  deductions  from  genuine  data,  because  it  is  usually  much 
easier  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  logic  than  to  discover  exactly 
what  are  the  facts  in  a  complicated  problem. 

In  the  present  instance  in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
Academy  has  notably  failed  to  accomplish  what  may  reasonably 
have  been  required  of  it,  we  must  consider  just  what  it  was 
established  to  do.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  purpose  underlying 
our  work,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  status  of  the  great 
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majority  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
education,  both  preliminary  and  technical. 

Very  many  of  them  have  no  good  reason  for  existence.  They 
were  created  and  are  kept  alive  for  the  selfish  advantage  of  their 
faculties,  which  find  in  them  a  very  valuable  means  for  keeping 
constantly  before  the  community  the  advertisement  of  their  great- 
ness as  practitioners.  Large  classes  are  regarded  by  the  casual 
observer  as  proof  of  the  supreme  merit  of  the  professors,  though 
their  qualifications  for  the  work  of  instruction  may  be  of  the  slen- 
derest. Other  schools  have  some  excuse  for  being,  are  manned 
by  a  fairly  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  have  some  little  conscience 
about  letting  loose  on  the  public  a  horde  of  utterly  incompetent 
practitioners.  But  their  standard  for  admission  is  shamefully 
low,  hardly,  if  at  all,  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  former  class. 
A  thoroughly  good  entrance  examination  would  practically  wipe 
them  all  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth ;  a  very  moderate  test  would 
kill  all  of  the  former  set,  and  most  of  the  latter,  leaving  the 
small  residue  at  first  with  minute  classes  and  disheartened  fac- 
ulties. The  professors  would  lose  their  advertisements  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  advertisements  and  a  valued  portion  of  their  in- 
come in  the  other.  Indirectly  or  directly  personal  profit  results 
from  the  management  of  all  these  institutions,  and  that  is  the  chief 
reason  for  keeping  them  alive.  Regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  has  no  place  in  the  calculation.  A  great  part  of  the 
work  in  teaching  is  wasted,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  are  not  equipped  by  their  previous  train- 
ing to  comprehend  what  is  presented  to  them. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  for  many  years  a  constant  grief 
and  annoyance  to  a  small  minority  of  physicians.  As  their 
individual  exertions  could  do  almost  nothing  to  right  this  lament- 
able wrong,  some  of  them  determined  to  make  united  efforts 
against  it,  and  our  Academy  was  formed  with  this  as  its  princi- 
pal purpose.  The  founders  did  not  think  that  a  few  hundred 
or  even  several  thousand  men  with  this  philanthropic  object  in 
view  could  compel  acceptance  of  their  advanced  views,  even 
though  every  individual  in  the  Association  exemplified  in  his 
daily  life  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education ;  but  they  did 
cherish  the  hope  that  united,  persistent,  and  aggressive  effort 
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would  in  time  produce  an  appreciable  effect  in  elevating  profes- 
sional sentiment,  in  awakening  interest  where  there  had  been 
indifference,  and  in  changing  opposition  into  helpfulness.    Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Academy  has  never  thought  that  it 
could  drive  the  managing  bodies  of  schools  into  the  path  of 
righteousness ;  it  has  always  known  that  the  only  power  compe- 
tent to  compel  the  elevation  of  the  requirements  to  a  proper  level 
is  law,  strictly,  honestly,  and  intelligently  enforced.     For  most 
states  such  a  consummation  is  in  the  distant  future, — ^there  is  so 
little  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained 
among  the  people,  and,  what  is  far  more  discouraging,  so  little 
sympathy  for  it  in  our  profession.     Hence,  there  will   be  for 
many  years,  and,  probably  always,  need  of  just  such  a  society 
as  the  Academy  strives  to  be, — not  to  force,  but  to  persuade;  to 
create  sentiment ;  to  work  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  schools,  and 
also  on  the  profession  at  large ;  to  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  show  the  narrowness,  the  shortsightedness,  the  wasteful- 
ness, the  almost,  if  not  quite,  criminality  of  the  existing  system, 
and  to  point  the   way  to  the  only  admirable  and  consistent 
method.     If  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  principal  object  of 
the  Academy  and  of  its  expectations,  then,  though  I  have  been 
a  somewhat  active  worker  in  it  for  a  long  time,  I  have  always 
had  not  merely  an  imperfect,  but  a  stupidly  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  its  character. 

Assuming,  however,  that  my  presentation  of  the  case  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  is  it  not  manifest  that  my  friend's  criticism 
was  woefully  misapplied?  Has  anybody  a  right  to  demand  that 
our  society  should  confess  its  inadequacy  because  it  cannot 
specify  a  single  school  which  it  has  caused  to  abandon  a  perni- 
cious course — because  it  has  failed  to  do  a  great  thing  which  it  never 
planned  or  expected  to  accomplish  ?  That  the  Academy  might 
have  done  more,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  done  more,  needs 
no  saying,  considering  that  it  is  composed  of  fallible  human 
beings ;  but  that  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  reason  for  disaffection 
and  withdrawal  of  sympathy  and  support. 

The  second  charge  which  my  friend  brought  against  our 
society  was  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  the  smallness  of  its  fel- 
lowship.    In  all  the  circumstances  it  seemed  to  me  justifiable 
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to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  invited  anybody  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion, and  he  answered,  as  I  anticipated  that  he  would,  in  the 
negative. 

These  censures^  are,  I  fancy,  characteristic  samples  of  the  large 
mass  of  strictures  volunteered  by  men  inside  of  our  fold.  They 
appear  to  think  that  diabolic  advocacy  is  their  only  function  in 
the  Academy.  But  in  this  I  do  not  agree  with  them ;  and  I  will 
close  this  paper  with  a  statement  of  my  conception  of  what  this 
Association  has  a  clear  right  to  demand  of  its  members,  pre- 
viously mentioning  a  few  things  which  some  of  our  fellows  vol- 
untarily do,  but  which,  perhaps,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
of  all. 

Frequent  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings,  the  contribution 
of  a  paper  once  in  a  few  years,  annual  subscription  to  the  Bui.- 
LETiN,  and  great  activity  in  the  work — it  is,  doubtless,  too 
much  to  count  upon  all  of  these  from  everybody,  desirable  and 
helpful  as  they  all  are.  What  a  charming  and  inspiring  picture 
is  presented,  though,  by  the  thought  of  such  possibilities! 
Three  or  four  hundred  fellows  at  our  gatherings,  instead  of  forty, 
more  or  less ;  a  program  so  crowded  with  titles  of  papers  that 
a  severe  process  of  selection  is  required  to  keep  the  meeting 
within  a  full  three  days'  limit ;  the  Bulletin  so  prosperous  as 
to  warrant  our  employment  of  the  entire  working  time  of  our 
devoted,  efficient,  and  satisfying  Secretary  at  a  handsome  salary ; 
and  each  fellow  striving  in  generous  emulation  with  every  other 
to  advance  the  cause  of  medical  education,  which  to.  our  minds 
is  the  essential  beginning  of  all  medical  progress.  My  own 
belief  is  that  every  one  of  us  should,  at  least,  take  the  Bulle- 
tin ;  but  there  are  doubtless  a  few  who  have  valid  reasons  for 
denying  themselves  this  indulgence. 

But  there  are  certain  things  which  the  Academy  may  insist 
are  its  due  from  every  one  of  its  fellows.  The  first  of  these  is 
such  an  acquaintance  with  its  purposes  as  will  prevent  a  demand 
for  its  doing  what  it  was  never  expected  to  do,  and  especially 
those  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  or  any  society,  how- 
ever skilfully  and  wisely  conducted,  to  achieve.  Second,  it  is 
entitled  to  such  a  degree  of  sympathy  with  its  objects  as  shall 
induce  everyone  of  us  to  do  in  its  behalf  a  little  work  every  year, 
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such,  for  example,  as  securing  one  or  more  applications  from 
worthy  eligibles.     Third,  it  is  to  my  thinking,   an  obligation 
which  none  of  us  can  escape,  to  refrain  from  encouragement  of 
those  abuses  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  Academy  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  abolish,  such  as  the  curse  of  private  preceptorship, 
the  sanctioning  of  medical  study  in  any  person  who  has  not,  at 
least,  a  decent  educational  equipment,  the  conferring  of  diplomas 
of  graduation  upon  the  idle,  the  dull,  the  immoral,  and  the 
otherwise  unfit.     The  subscription  list  of  our  organ  may  remain 
as  at  present ;  there  may  continue  to  be  difficulty  in  making  up 
an    attractive    program ;    our    meetings   may    still    be   sUmly 
attended  ;    and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  Society 
can  live  and  do  good  work.     But,  if  the  fellows  indulge  in  harsh 
comments  without  taking  pains  to  ascertain  that  their  censures 
are  deserved  ;  if  they  insist  upon  impossible  success  as  the  price 
of  allegiance  ;   if  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
greatest  cause  which  it  has  espoused ;    if  they  withhold  their 
sympathy,  and  decline  to  do  even  the  trifling  service,  which 
securing  an  application  or  two  each  year  necessitates,  then  the 
Academy  is  doomed  to  ignominious  and  shameful  death,  and 
will  perish  at  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  eager  to 
succor,  defend,  and  support  it. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMPARA- 
TIVE VALUE  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES.* 

Like  the  lecture  of  the  ** humorist,**  for  the  most  part,  the 
chief  reference  to  Academic  Degrees  in  this  report  will  be  found 
in  the  title.  Indeed  when  it  was  decided  to  pay  chief  attention 
to  the  retrogressives  at  this  meeting,  it  was  thought  best,  since 
all  the  papers  would  be  classified,  to  have  this  report  delinquent, 
which  would,  at  least,  be  more  comfortable  than  to  be  thought 
defective  or  dependent.  It,  doubtless,  would  have  still  been  in 
hiding  were  it  not  that  some  two  or  three  items  of  interest  to  the 
fellows  of  the  Academy  have  been  gathered  during  the  year. 

President  Eliot,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard  University,  [1892-3,  p.  7  ff.]  discusses  **  the  position 
of  the  A.B.  degree."  He  speaks  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
scientific  school  which,  if  continued,  will  cause  Harvard  to 
resemble  the  other  large  universities  in  the  United  States,  where 
other  degrees  hold  an  important  place  in  comparison  with  the 
A.B.  After  tabulating  the  number  of  A. B.  degrees  conferred, 
and  the  number  of  all  other  first  degrees,  in  six  of  the  larger  col- 
leges, he  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  purely  scientific  schools 
whose  first  degrees  are,  all  of  them,  other  than  A.B.  He  then 
continues  [p.  10.]: 

*' There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  degrees  in  applied  science 
are  now  sought  more  than  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  the  first  place,  all  over 
the  country,  in  universities,  as  well  as  in  schools  of  technology  or  applied 
science,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  degrees  in 
science  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  requirements  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy for  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  the  second  place,  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  applied  science  has  received  a 
training  which  enables  him  to  get  a  living  more  quickly  than  the  ordi- 
nary Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  most  cases,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  unless  he  go 
into  business,  must  go  through  a  professional  school,  or  must  take  a 
higher  degree  in  arts  in  order  to  fit  himself  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  conse- 
quently, he  will  not  be  ready  to  earn  his  living  for  two  years  at  least  after 
he  graduates  from  his  college,  and  in  most  cases  three  or  four  years  after 
his  graduation  in  arts.  One  other  reason  often  affects  the  minds  of  par- 
ents and  of  young  men  who  are  deciding  on  a  place  of  education,  or  on  a 
course  of  study  in  a  given  university.     As  a  rule,  there  is  more  of  the 

1  Presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  meeting  in  Jefferson,  N.  H., 
August  30, 1894. 
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spirit  of  hard  work  in  the  scientific  schools  or  courses,  than  in  the  col- 
leges or  the  college  departments  of  universities.  The  motive  of  earning 
a  livelihood  presses  more  constantly,  and  the  students  feel  more  distinctly 
that  they  are  beginning  their  life-work,  and  their  future  success  may  be 
determined  by  their  present  acquirements  and  habits  of  work  which  they 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  waste  of  time  in  sports,  social  enjoyments, 
and  desultory  reading  is,  by  custom,  tolerated  more  in  colleges  than  in 
technical  schools. 

The  degrees  in  science  are  rapidly  winning  their  way  to  public  con- 
sideration and  the  respect  of  educated  men.  Thus  it  is  the  practice  in 
the  higher  departments  of  Harvard  University  to  put  primary  degrees  in 
science  in  many  respects  on  the  same  footing  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  For  example,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  admit  to  the  law  school  and  to  the 
medical  school  without  examination,  just  as  well  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  graduate  school  admits  freely  as  candidates  for  appropriate  d^^ees, 
both,  graduates  of  colleges  and  graduates  of  scientific  schools  in  good 
standing ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hofders  of  these  newer  degrees 
win  valuable  appointments  in  larger  proportion  than  their  number  would 
entitle  them  to.  Thus,  of  nineteen  appointments  to  fellowships  made 
during  the  current  academic  year  in  the  graduate  school,  five  are  persons 
whose  first  degree  was  not  Bachelor  of  Arts.'* 

Then  noting  that  the  first  S.B.  degree  was  given  by  Harvard 

in  1 85 1,  and  the  first   Ph.B.  by  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 

Yale  in  1852,  and  that  the  whole  development  of  these  degrees 

has  been  since  that  time,  he  continues: 

"  The  position  of  the  A. B.  degree  has  been  gravely  affected  by  these 
changes ;    and  it  is  now  threatened  from  two  other  quarters.     A  great 
improvement  having  taken  place  in  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  since  the  civil  war,  and  the  average  age  of  pupils  on  graduating 
from  good  secondary  schools  having  risen  to  eighteen,  or  even  nineteen 
years,  the  secondary  schools  complete  the  education  of  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  their  pupils.    On  the  other  side  of  the  old-fashioned  col- 
lege, the  professional  schools  are  demanding  longer  and  longer  periods  of 
study ;  and  this  demand,  coupled  with  the  improvement  in  the  secondary 
schools,  makes  it  more  and  more  natural — and  for  young  men  of  small 
means  even  necessary — to  go  direct  from  secondary  schools  to  profes- 
sional schools.    In  the  meantime,  the  greater  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a 
four  years'  course  for  that  degree  between  the  secondary  schools  ^vrliicH 
graduate  their  pupils  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  the  professional  schools 
which  desire  to  retain  their  pupils  three  or  even  four  years.     To  other 
friends  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  this  policy,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, seems  extremely  imprudent,  there  being  no  other  country  in  the 
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world  which  has  ever  attempted  to  maintain  a  four  years*  coarse  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  a  relation  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
lower,  and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  institutions  of  education." 

These  statements  of  President  Eliot,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, justify  the  Academy  in  its  action  of  a  few  years  ago  in 
recognizing  the  possible  equality  of  these  degrees  and  accepting 
them  as  an  equivalent  to  the  A.B.  in  its  requirements  for  fel- 
lowship. But  more,  it  also  shows  the  lack  of  unity  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  co-operation  between 
institutions  of  varying  grades.  The  secondary  school,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  professional  school  are  each  acting  independently 
of  the  other,  seeking  to  secure  a  personal  advantage  regardless 
of  the  welfare  of  the  co-ordinated  grades  of  educational  institu- 
tions :  the  methods  of  the  exchange  seem  to  have  been  transferred 
to  institutions  that  ought  to  be  energized  by  a  higher  motive 
than  a  mere  financial  success.  That  the  outcome  will  be, 
eventually,  a  harmonious  system  of  American  education,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  what  the  process  will  be  by  which  this  outcome  will 
be  accomplished,  no  one  can  tell.  It  only  remains  for  us,  who 
have  placed  ourselves  on  the  battlements  for  the  insistance  of  a 
proper  preliminar>'  liberal  training  before  the  entering  upon  the 
professional  studies,  to  be  on  the  watch  and  keep  ourselves  in 
touch  with  the  educational  methods  of  the  day.  Thus,  Johns 
Hopkins  requires  more  of  a  preliminary  education  of  its  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  of  M.D.  than  do  we  of  the  Academy  for 
admittance  to  membership,  and  the  preliminary  examinations 
are  becoming  more  than  a  name  in  several  schools.  Whenever 
we  can  be  assured  that  a  medical  school  will  not  give  the  doc- 
torate to  any  who  are  not  properly  qualified,  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  receive  those  so  adorned,  whether  they  have  received 
a  first  degree  or  not ;  however  much  we  believe  in  the  fitness  of 
things  and  think  that  no  second  degree  should  be  conferred 
until  the  first  has  been  earned.  While  this  will,  in  the  end,  be 
the  result  of  this  turbulent  period  in  the  educational  world,  if, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  substance  is  required  without  the  title, 
we  should  be  of  keen  wit  to  accept  the  gold  even  should  it  be 
devoid  of  the  stamp  of  the  mint.  Only  in  this  as  in  all  problems 
of  this  kind  that  have  presented  themselves  to  us,  let  us  make 
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the  institution  the  judge  of  the  individual,  while  we  judge  the 

institution  alone. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York  is  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  professional  education, 

and  indeed  it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 

who  desired  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  be  called  to  a  plan 

recently  adopted  by  them,  that  this  report  was  attempted  for  this 

meeting.     At  the  University  Convocation  for  1 893  two  papers  were 

presented  out  of  which  this  action  sprung.   These  were :  *  *  Should 

professional  schools  admit  on  lower  requirements  than  colleges?' ' 

and,  **  Should  special  academic  courses  be  offered  in  preparation 

for  professional  schools?'*     And  it  is  as  refreshing  as  a  summer 

shower  to  see  a  bona  fide  effort  to  fit  men  for  professional  life  \xy 

preparing  them  to  enter  upon  their  professional  studies  under- 

standingly,  and  not  by  adding  additional  burdens  to  minds  not, 

of  necessity,  trained  to  bear  these  burdens.     But  the  discussion 

was  largely  one-sided,  a  special  pleading  on  the  part  of  teachers 

in  professional  schools  for  large  classes.     When  a  teacher  in  one 

of  the  law  schools  expresses  a  wish  for  a  better  preparation  of 

the  students  in  these  words : 

*'  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  see  a  larger  preparation  for  the  profession 
on  the  part  of  students.  It  simplifies  the  task  of  the  professors.  If 
a  professor  knows  that  everybody  understands  Latin  he  will  not  have  to 
stop  to  spell  habeas  corpus ^  ex posi-factOy  and  other  Latin  phrases.*' 

One  would  expect  he  would  argue  for  an  examination  in  Latin 

before  a  law  student  could  enter  a  law  school ;  but  no,  he  says : 
*'But  what  shall  we  do  with  men  who  have  not  B.A.  ?  They  are  men 
not  boys.  I  have  had  classes  that  averaged  27^  years  of  age.  Last  year 
I  think  my  class  averaged  23^.  Some  students  come  at  the  age  of  70.  I 
have  given  instruction  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  Mexican  war.  They  are 
self-supporting  men  to  whom  academic  life  is  not  a  part  of  the  tom-fool- 
ery  of  an  education.  They  are  not  like  the  boys  that  some  pedagogue 
drives  to  school.  They  are  possessed  of  furious  ambition  to  achieve  a 
high  position  in  life,  and  their  money  has  been  earned  by  their  own 
manly  labors,  by  sitting  up  late  at  night,  perhaps  as  a  watchman  in  the 
custom-house ;  they  come  and  say  *  Let  us  sit  here  and  if  we  can  not 
understand  your  Latin,  we  can  your  English.*  *'^ 

As  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  the  following  was  adopte  d : 
^* Resolved y  As  a  judgment  of  the  university  convocation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  every  degree-conferring  institution  in  the  State  should 
1  Regents  Bulletin  No.  22,  September,  1893,  pp.  458, 459. 
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be  governed  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  regents ;  that  their  acade  mic 
diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  required  as  a  minimum  of  prelimi- 
nary education  of  every  candidate  for  any  degree  which  such  institution 
may  confer.*** 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  1893  the  following  discussion 

of  the  subject  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  excellent,  that  it  is 

quoted  in  extensu : 

*' Lengthening  Courses, — While  the  high  school  and  college  course  is 
almost  universally  four  years  each,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  years  of  study  required  in  professional  and  technical 
schools.  This  should  be  encouraged  if  done  after  rather  than  before 
three  changes  which  are  more  important;  (i)  lengthening  yearly  ses- 
sions; (2)  requiring  better  preparation;  (3)  requiring  preliminaries 
to  be  completed  before  professional  course  is  begun. 

*'  I.  Before  adding  a  year  to  the  course  the  present  years  ought  to  be 
reasonably  well  filled.  Some  schools  have  added  a  year  when  they  were 
giving  instruction  in  less  than  one-third  the  days  of  the  years  previously 
required.  Their  plant  thus  stood  idle  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  extra 
year,  of  course,  increased  the  fees  collected  from  students,  and  such  insti- 
tutions are  very  sure  to  be  free-supported  rather  than  endowed.  The 
announcement  of  the  lengthened  course  sounded  well  in  advertisements, 
but  the  public  and  prospective  students  are  learning  to  count  not  only 
years  but  days  and  hours,  and  to  get  a  juster  idea  of  the  real  work  accom- 
plished. Some  schools  are  giving  more  to  their  students  in  two  years 
than  others  pretend  to  offer  in  three. 

The  reasons  that  justified  the  four,  five,  and  six  months*  sessions  are 
no  longer  valid.  Few  students  have  to  work  half  the  year  to  earn  money 
for  school  expenses  the  other  half,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  they  can 
as  well  accommodate  themselves  to  full  year  system  by  taking  the  first 
half  of  the  year  one  season  and  the  last  half  the  next,  thus  accomplishing 
the  same  result  for  themselves  by  dropping  back  a  class  each  year,  while 
the  majority  of  their  fellows  may  have  a  continuous  term  in  which  to  com- 
plete their  courses,  which  they  have  no  desire,  unduly,  to  prolong. 
Another  reason  formerly  offered  is  now  seldom  urged  by  judicious  obser- 
vers. It  was,  that  the  young  professional  student  should  take  four 
months  of  lectures  and  then  go  into  an  office  of  a  practitioner  to  digest 
what  he  had  heard  and  to  apply  his  knowledge.  This  was  Squeer*s  plan 
in  Dotheboys  hall,  and  the  results  were  very  similar.  Men  with  a 
quarter  century*s  experience  say  that  students,  as  a  rule,  gain  little  from 
the  half-year-in-the-office  plan,  and  that  the  best  results  can  be  attained 
only  by  having  candidates  under  systematic  and  more  continuous  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  trusting  to  the  crumbs  they  may  pick  up  from  a  busy 
practitioner. 

"If  the  short  session  plan  may  be  necessary  in  a  newly  settled  coun- 

1  Ibid^  p*  37I* 
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try,  it  no  longer  has  any  place  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  western  world  or 
in  the  richest  of  the  American  states.  All  our  institutions  ought  now  to 
require  a  full  year's  work  from  both  professors  and  students  and  this 
will  secure  the  greatest  economy  for  all  concerned.     •    •    ♦ 

**  2.  Before  adding  a  year,  most  schools  should  require  better  prepara- 
tion from  their  candidates.  I  have  noted  some  cases  where  the  added  year 
was  wholly  given  up  to  correcting  defective  general  education,  the  real 
professional  instruction  not  beginning  till  the  second  year.  Such  competi- 
tion with  the  endowed  teaching  of  the  college,  academy,  and  high  school 
will,  as  a  rule,  result  in  inferior  teaching  at  increased  cost. 

**  A  medical  college  that  gives  up  the  first  year  to  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  and  physics,  might  much  better  leave  its  course  at  three  years 
and  require  its  students  to  have  this  scientific  training  for  admission. 
To  say  that  medical  schools  can  give  this  preliminary  education  in  a  way 
to  satisfy  its  faculty  better  than  that  gained  in  the  various  colleges  or 
high  schools,  is  to  establish  a  principle  that  would  require  every  college 
to  establish  a  preparatory  department.  Yet  the  experience  of  the  world 
is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  having  each  grade  of  school  do  its  own 
proper  teaching.  The  general  medical  council  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
university  commissioners  of  Scotland  in  lengthening  their  medical  coarse 
to  five  years,  provide  that  one  year  shall  be  allowed  to  those  who  bring 
the  general  scientific  training  to  which  the  first  year  is  given  up.  This 
is  merely  establishing  a  sub-freshman  class.  New  York  schools  would 
take  a  wiser  course  by  saying  to  candidates  who  lack  these  essentials,  'Go 
to  one  of  the  400  other  institutions  that  teach  these  subjects  and  qualify 
yourself  for  entrance.  Our  time  and  strength  are  all  given  to  our  pro- 
fessional work,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  dilute  by  maintaining  prepara- 
tory courses.* 

'*The  fault  is  often  more  with  the  faculty  than  with  the  students,  as  a 
recent  case  illustrates.  A  young  man  willing  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tion called  on  the  dean  of  a  law  school  for  information  on  entrance 
requirements,  expecting  to  be  told  to  complete  a  high  school  coarse.  To 
the  candidate's  surprise,  he  was  immediately  admitted,  though  he  had 
little  more  than  a  grammar  school  education  and  the  school  year  was 
then  nearly  half  over. 

''A  letter  just  received  from  a  prominent  university  in  Canada  says, 
*  Does  it  not  appear  somewhat  strange  that  a  student  should  be  alloix^ed 
to  study  for  an  M.D.  before  showing  testimonials  that  are  satisfactory  as 
to  preliminary  education  ?  The  teaching  institutions  such  as  ...  . 
college,  are  thereby  causing  a  considerable  damage  to  young  men  who 
wish  to  practise  in  New  York.* 

"  The  late  announcement  of  a  university  that  prides  itself  on  main- 
taining high  standards  offers  a  medical  course  open  only  six  months  in  the 
year  and  requiring  for  admission  only  the  equivalent  of  a  second-grade 
teacher's  license,  which  means  merely  completion  of  elementary  and  dis- 
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trict  school  studies.  Then  the  catalogue  offers  as  an  inducement  to  these 
profound  scholars,  who  have  given  eighteen  months  of  study  beyond  the 
elementary  schools,  instead  of  the  eight  years  required  to  graduate  from 
a  reputable  college,  the  right  to  wear  a  'doctor's  hood  of  cardinal,  lined 
with  yellow  and  trimmed  with  black.'  I  am  glad  that  this  was  not  a 
New  York  institution.  We  could  not  hope  to  retain,  the  respect  of  the 
community  for  academic  costumes,  honors  or  degrees  when  so  belittled. 

**3.  The  privilege  to  law  and  medical  students  of  making  up  their 
preliminaries  at  any  time  during  the  first  year  of  study  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  result  of  the  present  leniency  is  to  overload  with  the  extra 
heavy  burden  of  preliminary  studies  the  very  students  who  because  of 
deficient  general  education  are  least  able  to  carry  their  fuH  professional 
work.  Satisfactory  results  can  not  be  expected  when  a  student  is  trying 
to  do  two  things  at  once;  (i)  to  carry  on  the  full  professional  work;  (2) 
to  prepare  to  pass  examinations  on  deferred  preliminaries. 

'*  The  records  show  that  many  students  deliberately  plan  to  enter  one  or 
two  years  earlier  than  they  ought  in  the  hope  of  crowding  all  this  into 
the  first  year.  Both  law  and  ordinances  ought  to  be  changed  to  require 
completion  of  preliminaries  before  beginning  a  professional  course  just 
as  much  as  a  general  college  requires  completion  of  a  high  school  course 
for  entrance  to  its  freshman  class.  It  would  be  counted  great  folly  if 
colleges  announced  that  they  would  admit  students  and  allow  them  the 
whole  of  their  first  year  in  which  to  complete  their  preparatory  studies. 
To  provide  for  exceptional  cases  where  students  think  their  preparation 
completed,  but  fail  at  the  final  entrance  examination  on  one  or  more 
studies,  a  limited  condition  might  be  allowed  as  in  colleges,  but  the  pres- 
ent system  works  only  harm  to  schools,  to  deficient  students  and  their 
better  prepared  classmates.  This  is  felt  to  be  an  evil  outside  the  state  as 
well  as  by  our  own  high  schools,  whose  students  leave  a  year  before  they 
are  ready,  in  the  foolish  desire  to  save  a  year  by  crowding  the  work  of 
two  into  one."* 

The  sound  principles  underlying  this  report  of  Mr.  Dewey 
serve  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  New  York,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report 
some  results  from  their  efforts,  although  not  in  the  direction 
where,  at  first  we  would  have  thought  of  looking.  The  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  in  its  announcement  for  1894-5  pub- 
lishes its  new  rules  for  admission.'  They  are  expressed  in  the 
terminology  of  the  Board  of  Regents  examinations  but,  as  briefly 
explained  by  Mr.  Dewey,  are  as  follows:  **Our  dental  schools 
are  going  to  require  the  sixteen-count  medical  student  certificate 
this  fall.     Ten  of  these  counts  are  pre- academic  so  that  it  really 

^  Regents  Bulletin,  No.  25,  May.  1894,  p.  184  £f. 

s  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  announcement  1894-95,  p.  3  if.    Sec  appendix. 
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represents  only  half  a  year  of  high  school  work.  The  next  year 
they  will  require  a  full  year  of  high  school  work,  then  two,  three, 
and  four  years,  moving  up  so  that  the  class  which  graduates  in 
1900  will  have  had  a  high  school  education.'* 

This  plan  which  so  gradually  attains  its  maximum  and  whose 
maximum  is  so  modest,  one  would  think  would  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  medical  faculties  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
enlist  their  hearty  co-operation.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  I  am 
informed  and  it  seems  to  your  committee  that  it  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  the  Academy  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  and  to  express  our  opinion  very 
plainly  that  the  least  the  medical  schools  of  that  State  can  do  is 
to  follow  in  the  leading  of  the  dental  schools.  In  order  to  bring 
this  definitely  before  you  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption 

of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whbrbas,  the  true  benefit  from  a  prolonged  coarse  of  medical  instruc- 
tion in  which  laboratory  practice  has  so  prominent  a  part,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  mind  trained  to  study. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Academy  op  Medicine  congratulates 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  upon  their  efforts 
to  secure  at  least  a  high  school  education  for  every  candidate  for  a 
medical  course,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  they  will  persevere  in  their 
efforts  until  they  are  crowned  with  success. 

Resolved y  That  the  Academy  commends  the  action  of  the  dental  schools 
of  that  state,  and  urges  the  medical  schools  to  adopt  the  same  very  mod- 
erate minimum  entrance  qualifications  by  the  gradual  increase  as  sug- 
gested. 

The  action  taken  by  the  American  Medical  College  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting  at  San  Francisco  deserves  notice  and 
commendation.  This  action  provides,  first  a  four  years'  medical 
course  of  not  less  than  six  months'  each ;  secondly,  an  entrance 
examination  which  requires  a  longer  period  of  study  than  the 
**  sixteen  counts*'  for  the  medical  certificate  for  the  New  York 
colleges,  and,  in  the  third  place,  requires  an  examination  in 
every  instance  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enter  in  advanced 
standing.  That  all  the  colleges  previously  affiliated  with  this 
association  will  retain  their  membership  now  that  these  severer 
conditions  have  been  adopted  was  not  expected,  since  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  cancel  the  membership  of  any  who  desired 
to  withdraw.     That  the  association  is  honestly  trying  to  build 
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up  a  standard  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  expelling  a  col- 
lege from  membership  after  charges  had  been  proven.  This 
association  is  one  of  the  active  agencies  at  work  for  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  the  preparing  physician,  and  should  receive 
the  countenance  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  purpose.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  teaching  medical  stu- 
dents are  in  the  direction  of  mental  training  and  discipline :  there 
is  a  development  of  other  faculties  than  the  memory ;  of  other 
processes  than  that  of  imitation.  Consequently  the  process  of 
liberal  education  is  being  carried  on  while  the  technical  studies  are 
followed,  and  one  can  not  but  hope  for  an  advance  in  the  manifes- 
tation of  intellectual  power  and  liberal  culture  in  the  majority 
of  the  physicians  who  will  recruit  our  ranks  in  the  near  future. 

APPENDIX. 

After  a  very  full  discussion  at  the  University  convocation  of  1893,  to 
which  all  interested  in  professional  schools  had  been  specially  invited, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  : 

'*  As  the  judgment  of  the  University  convocation  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  that  every  degree-conferring  institution  in  the  state  should  be 
governed  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  regents;  that  their  academic 
diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  repaired  as  a  minimum  of  prelimi- 
nary education  of  every  candidate  for  any  degree  which  such  institution 
may  confer.** 

As  the  diploma  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  conferring  the 
degree  of  D.D.S.,  bears  the  approval  of,  and  the  same  is  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  college  should  meet  these  requirements  as  early  ^  prac- 
ticable ;  therefore,  the  faculty,  acting  with  full  power  conferred  by  the 
vote  of  the  trustees,  have  adopted  the  following  prospective,  yearly, 
advance  in  the  requirements  of  preliminary  education  for  admission  into 
the  college ;  mz.t 

a  All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  on  or  before  July  31st, 
1894,  Will  be  admitted  on  the  present  college  requirements. 

The  college  requirements  are  examinations  in:  English  grammar; 
arithmetic;  modem  history;  English  composition  (^to  consist  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  words).  In  lieu  of  this  examination  a  diploma  or  ctr- 
tificatefrom  a  reputable  literary  institution  will  be  accepted. 

b  All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  from  August  i,  1894,  to 
October  ao,  1894,  inclusive,  thereby  becoming  candidates  for  degrees  in 
the  graduating  class  of  1897,  must  file  a  regents  medical  students  or 
higher  regents  certificate  within  one  year  after  said  matriculation. 
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Medical  students  certificate  {^sixteen  counts) ^  with  the  text-books  at 
present  most  used  in  the  academies  of  the  state  of  New  York :  spelling, 

;  elementary  English,  Reed  6f  Kellogg* s ;  English  composition, 

Lockwood*s;    arithmetic,    Wentworth's;    elementary   physics,   Avery' i; 
geography,  Srvinton's;  United  States  History,  Barnes. 

c  All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  from  October  21st,  1894, 
to  October  20th,  1895,  inclusive,  thereby  becoming  candidates  for  degrees 
in  the  class  graduating  in  1898,  must  file  a  12-academic-count  or  highei 
regents  certificate  within  one  year  after  said  matriculation. 

d  All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  from  October  2ist»  1S95, 
to  October  20th,  1896,  inclusive,  thereby  becoming  candidates  for  degrees 
in  the  class  graduating  in  1899,  Qiust  file  a  24-academic-count  or  higher 
regents  certificate  within  one  year  after  said  matriculation. 

e  All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  from  October  21st,  1896, 
to  October  20th,  1897,  inclusive,  thereby  becoming  candidates  for  degrees 
in  the  class  graduating  in  1900,  must  file  a  48-academic-count  or  higher 
regents  certificate  within  one  year  after  sai4  matriculation. 

/All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  after  October  21st,  1897, 
must  file  a  48-academic-count  or  higher  regents  certificate  at  the  time  of 
said  matriculation. 

The  candidate  is  allowed  to  select  any  12,  24,  or  48  counts  from  the  fol- 
lowing entire  list  of  the  regents  academic  subjects.  All  examinations 
must  be  in  the  English  language;  but  a  German  or  Frenchman  may 
secure  credit  for  an  examination  on  his  knowledge  of  German  or  French, 
and  all  foreigners  who  have  graduated  from  registered  schools  in  other 
countries  can  secure  the  credit  as  explained  under  the  head  of  equivalents 
(see  page  5). 

Rbgents  Academic  Subjects,  Prefixed  by  Number  op 

Counts  ai^i^owed  for  each. 

GROUP  I.  4,  German,  2d  year. 

Language  and  Literature.  4.  German,  3d  year. 

2.  English,  advanced.  4.  French,  ist  year. 

2.  English  composition.  4.  French,  2d  year. 

2.  Rhetoric.  4.  French,  3d  year. 

2.  English  literature.  4.  Latin,  ist  year. 

2.  American  literature,  2.  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

2.  English  reading.  i.  Sallust's  Catiline, 

2.  Special  reading  courses,  1-6,  2.  Cicero's  Orations. 

2.  English  selections,  1.  Omd's  Metamorphoses. 

2.  English  prose,  3.  Virgil's  iEneid. 

2,  English  poetry,  i.   VirgiPs  Eclogues, 

2,  American  selections,  i.  Latin  composition. 

2.  Ancient  classics,  4.  Greek,  ist  year. 

2.  Modem  foreign  classics,  2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

4.  German,  ist  year.  2.  Homer's  Iliad. 
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t.  Greek  composition. 

GROUP  2. 

Mathematics. 
2.  Arithmetic,  advanced. 
4.  Algebra.  • 

2.  Algebra y  advanced, 

3.  Plane  geometry. 

1.  Solid  geometry. 

[.  Plane  trigonometry. 

GROUP  3. 

Science. 
Physical. 

2.  Astronomy. 
2.  Physics. 

2.  Physics,  advanced. 

2.  Chemistry. 

2.  Chemistry,  advanced. 

Geologic. 
2.  Geology. 
2.  Physical  geography. 

Biologic. 
2.  Botany. 
2.  Zoology. 
2.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 


GROUP  4. 

History  and  Social  Science* 

2.  General  history. 
I.  Greek  history. 

1.  Roman  history. 

2.  English  history. 

2.  United  States  history. 

2.  New  York  history. 

2.  Civics. 

2.  Economics. 

GROUP  5. 
Other  studies. 

2.  Psychology.  * 

1.  Ethics. 

2.  Stenog^raphy,  jo  words  per 

minute. 

I.  Stenography,  75  words  per 
minute. 

1.  Stenography,  too  words  per 

minute. 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

Form-study  and  Drawing. 

2.  Drawing. 

2.  Drawing,  advanced. 


All  students  must  have  the  preliminary  education  required  of  the  class 
in  which  they  graduate  (except  in  the  cases  of  those  taking  their  first 
matriculation  before  July  3 1 ,  1894).    Those  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
need  meet  only  the  requirements  of  the  graduating  class  that  they  enter. 
Those  dropping  back,  one  or  more  classes,  or  matriculating  in  advance, 
must  file  a  regents  certificate  of  the  preliminary  education  required  of 
the  class  with  which  they  are  to  receive  their  degrees  within  one  year 
after  said  matriculation. 
A  student  can  obtain  any  of  the  above  regents  certificates : 
a  By  presenting  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  having  had  a  preliminary 
education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equiva- 
lent to  the  certificate  asked  for. 
b  By  passing  the  regents  examinations  for  the  certificate  asked  for. 
The  regents  will  accept,  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  academic  diploma, 
any  one  of  the  following : 

a  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college 
or  university,  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfac- 
tory standard. 
b  A  certificate  of  having  passed,  in  a  registered  institution,  examina- 
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tions  equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman 
year,  or  to  a  completed  three  years'  academic  course. 
c  Regents  pass  cards  for  any  forty-eight  counts. 

d  A  certificate  of  having  passed  the  matriculation  examinations  of 
any  university  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  having  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  recognized  as  an  equivalent,  therefor. 
e  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  reg^istered  gymnasium  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  or  Russia. 
/  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years  in 

a  registered  Italian  ginncLsio  and  three  years  in  a  Hceo, 
g  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equiva- 
lents from  any  registered  institution  in  Prance  or  Spain. 
h  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  foreign  state  or  country,  which  represents  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  studies  equivalent  to  graduation  froni  a 
regristered  New  York  high  school  academy  or  from  a  registered 
Prussian  gymnasium. 
The  requirements  for  regents  certificates  bear  upon  the  college  year  of 
J Sg4' gs  €ts  follows  ;  viz,^ 

a — All  students  of  the  first  year  class  of  iSg^r-^gs  taking  their  first 
matriculation  from  August  /,  iSg4t  to  October  20^  1894,  inclusive^  will 
have  tofiUy  zvith  the  Dean,  *'  the  regents  medical  students  certificate^  or 
higher  regents  certificate ,  within  one  year  after  said  matriculation.^'' 

b — All  students  taking  their  first  matriculation  aftet  October  20,  fSg4^ 
will  be  of  the  first  year  class  o^  /Sgs-96,  and  of  the  class  graduating  in 
i8g8 ;  therefore y  they  will  have  to  file  zvith  the  Dean,  ^^  a  i2-ac€uietHic- 
count,  or  higher  regents  certificate,  within  one  year  after  said  matricula- 
tion r 
By  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  college  all  information  will  be  given 

as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  obtain  any  of  the  above  regents  certificates, 
the  equivalent  preliminary  education  for  any  given  certificate,  the  text- 
books required  for  the  studies  for  any  given  certificate,  the  times  and  the 
places  of  holding  regents  examinations,  and  existing  evening  schools^ 
in  New  York  City,  which  have  been  specially  organized  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  said  examinations. 

We  advise  all  young  men,  now  at  school,  who  are  looking  forward  to 
becoming  dental  surgeons,  to  complete  and  obtain  the  credentials  for  a 
high  school  course,  as  the  minimum  education  preliminary  to  tlieir 
professional  studies.  Those  who  have  left  school  without  having 
obtained  such  credentials,  should  prepare  themselves  for  the  exami- 
nations for  the  regents  certificate  that  they  will  be  required  to  file, 
according  to  the  class  in  which  they  propose  to  graduate.  The  day  bas 
gone  by  when  men  desiring  to  enter  a  learned  profession,  and  take  a 
degree,  can  do  so  without  an  adequate  preliminary  education. — Frotn  j^n- 
nouncement  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  /8g4-gs, 


THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

Parlor,  Hotel  Waumbek, 
Jefferson,  N.  H.,  August  29,  1894. 

EXECUTIVE   SESSION. 

The  Academy  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 
•    The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council  to  the  Academy, 
as  follows : 

'*The  Council  is  submitting  to  you  its  annual  report,  finding  noth- 
ing in  the  transactions  of  its  three  meetings  that  is  not  already  reported 
to  you  in  the  circulars  of  this  meeting  or  will  be  brought  to  your  notice 
in  some  other  way  at  this  time,  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Academy,  which  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  its  attention  during  the  year. 

"Probably  no  one  item  caused  the  Council  more  solicitude  and  awak- 
ened a  greater  difference  of  opinion  than  the  place  of  meeting.  It  has 
been  urged  that,  in  the  multitude  of  meetings,  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Academy  to  arrange  to  meet  always  in  connection  with  some  of  the  other 
national  societies  and,  thereby,  permit  us  to  attend  two  meetings  with 
but  one  journey  and  breaking  in  upon  practice.  An  objection  to  this  is 
that  these  societies  do  not  always  meet  at  a  place  that  it  is  desirable  to 
hold  the  sessions  of  the  Academy  ;  e.  g.,  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  this  year  at  San  Francisco.  However,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Public  Health  Association  are 
largely  attended  by  our  Fellows ;  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  also  draws  a  goodly  number.  These  societies 
meet  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  triennial 
sessions  of  the  Congress  of  Physicians  at  Washington  may  afford  a  possi- 
ble fourth  place  in  the  year  of  its  meeting.  From  these  the  Council 
might  be  able  to  select  a  desirable  place  and  time  of  meeting  for  each 
year.  The  members  of  the  Council  would  like  to  have  the  opinions  of 
the  Fellows  on  this  subject. 

**  Another  question  is  the  ever  recurring  one  of  finance.  We  feel  that 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  for  several  years  previous  to  the  last  meet- 
ing has  definitely  settled  the  financial  policy  of  the  Academy ;  there  will 
be  no  annual  dues  exacted ;  only  voluntary  contributions  from  those 
who  desire  to  secure  the  Bui«i«btin.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  during  the  year,  the  Buli«btin  has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
Academy,  but  the  amount  is  not  great  enough  to  enable  much  needed 
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improvements  to  be  made.  Upon  the  single  topic  of  the  education  of 
the  physician  in  its  most  comprehensive  view,  there  could  have  been 
collated  from  various  sources  at  hand,  enough  material  to  have  doubled 
the  size  of  each  number ;  and  thus  articles  scattered  in  many  reports 
and  periodicals  could  have  been  gathered  in  one  volume  for  conven- 
ience of  reference.  Were  each  number  to  contain  five  times  as  much 
reading  matter  as  now,  its  appearance  would  be  much  more  in  accord 
with  the  standing  of  the  Academy  and  possibly  might  win  its  way  into  a 
wider  circulation  beyond  the  Academy  than  among  the  Fellows  them- 
selves. This  enlargement  can  be  brought  about  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
Fellows  subscribe,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  Academy. 

"The  extension  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  Academy  from  a  single 
division  to  the  entire  department  of  medical  sociology  ought  to  afford 
points  of  contact  and  interest  with  every  college-bred  physician  in  the 
land ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  increase  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 
A  great  difficulty  in  preparing  for  the  meeting  is  the  difficulty  in  secnr. 
ing  the  promise  to  write  papers.  The  Council  urge  upon  all  present  to 
promise  now  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  suitable  topic  for  the  next 
meeting.  Interest  in  our  meetings  and  our  organization  can  be  best  fos- 
tered by  an  abundance  of  excellent  papers  at  each  meeting. 

"Information  of  the  death  of  the  following  Fellows  has  been  received 
since  the  last  annual  meeting ;  no  eulogy  is  attempted,  that  they  were 
right  men  and  true  we  feel  assured,  quite  a  number  of  them  had  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  some  of  them  attaining  distinction. 

Hans  H.  Sinne,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  August  i,  1891 ;  elected  1890. 

William  H.  Harris,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  April  — ,  1893;  elected  1891. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  Boston,  died  August  10,  1893 ;  elected  1889. 

W.  M.  Graily  Hewitt,  London,  England,  died  August  27,  1893;  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  in  1887. 

H.  B.  Millard,  New  York,  died  at  Paris,  France,  September  14,  1893; 
elected  1889. 

Lyman  B.  How,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  died  September  15,  1893;  elected 
1882. 

Leon  Le  Fort,  Paris,  France,  died  October  19,  1893 ;  elected  an  Honor- 
ary Member  in  1887. 

Charles  G.  Smith,  Chicago,  died, ;  elected  1880. 

Charles  E.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  died  January  17,  1894;  elected  1892. 

James  F.  Keeny,  U.  S.  N.,  died  of  Yellow  Fever  at  Ampala,  Salvador, 
February  10,  1894;  elected  1891. 

John  H.  Ranch,  Chicago,  died  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  March  24, 1893;  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  in  1888. 

William  Govan,  Stony  Point,  New  York,  died  ,  1894  ;    elected 

1878,  member  of  the  Council,  1881. 

A.  H.  Kimball,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  died ,  1894;  elected  1889. 

The  resignations  of  Ralph  L.  Parsons  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York  ,  and  J, 
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D.  Kelly  now  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  been  received  and  the  Council 
recommend  they  be  accepted. 

"We  also  present  you  a  list  of  applicants  that  have  received  our 
approval  and  recommend  their  election.*' 

The  report  was  accepted  on  motion  of  Drs.  Gerrish  and  Lee. 

The  names  and  qualifications  of  those  applicants  who  were 
recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  were  read  ;  they  were 
balloted  for  and  the  following  declared  elected :  E.  Wells 
Kellog,  Milwaukee;  J.  N.  Hall,  Denver;  H.  L.  Putnam, 
Houlton,  Me.;  David  M.  Totman,  Syracuse;  C.  C.  McCulloch, 
U.  S.  A. ;  L.  A.  W.  Alleman,  Brooklyn ;  C.  A.  Oliver,  Phila- 
delphia; K,  O.  Bardwell,  Emporium,  Pa.;  S.  Solis  Cohen, 
Philadelphia;  J.  E.  Robins,  Wilkes- Barre;  C.  W.  Burr,  Phila- 
delphia; J.  M.  Taylor,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Leffmann,  Phila- 
delphia; W.  T.  Carpenter,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.;  M.  Graham 
TuU,  Philadelphia;  G.  A.  Leland,  Boston;  H.  S.  Durand, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  P.  Hammond,  Charleston,  Mass. ;  O.  W. 
Braymer,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Seneca  Egbert,  Philadelphia;  T.  D. 
Cochrane,  Saco,  Me. ;  W.  H.  Bradford,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  A. 
Pudor,  Portland,  Me.;  H.  L.  Staples,  Minneapolis;  C.  F. 
Moulton,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  J.  B.  O'Neill,  Portland,  Me. ; 
F.  N.  Whittier,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  F.  I.  Browne,  South  Port- 
land, Me. ;  and  G.  W.  Bourne,  Kennabunk,  Me. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  referred  to  Drs.  Benja- 
min Lee  and  W.  T.  Smith  to  audit. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  Benjamin  Lee,  and 

E.  M.  Green,  a  committee  to  present  nominations  for  the  officers 
to  be  elected  at  this  meeting. 

The  resignations  of  Drs.  Ralph  Parsons  and  J.  D.  Kelly 
were  accepted. 

OPEN  SESSION. 

Vice-President  Gaston  in  the  Chair.  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould  read 
the  President's  address  upon  *'  Charity  Organization  and  Medi- 
cine."* The  address  was,  on  motion  of  Drs.  F.  H.  Gerrish  and 
H.  O.  Marcy,  referred  to  the  Council.  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith  moved 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  excelleht  address. 

I  See  page  545. 
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The  next  paper  for  the  morning  was  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes, 
of  Chicago,  entitled  **The  Sources  of  the  Defective,  Dependent 
and  Delinquent  Classes.***  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Holmes  it  was 
read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

**  The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Medico-Social  Rela- 
tion of  the  *  Retrogressives *  to  the  Medical  Profession,***  by  Dr. 
Charles  Mclntire,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  was  read. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  two  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

It  was  decided,  upon  motion,  to  limit  the  time  of  each  speaker, 
in  the  discussion  to  five  minutes.  The  papers  of  the  morning 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  Marcy,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore, 
(upon  invitation),  Drs.  Hopkins,  Van  Duyn,  Didama,  Putnam, 
Gaston,  Lee,  and  Gould. 

The  next  paper,  **  Relations  of  Food  Adulteration  to  the 
Dependent  Classes,**'  by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  discussed  by  Drs. 
Gould,  Lee,  Putnam,  Marcy,  Van  Duyn,  Didama,  Marcy,  and 
Hopkins. 

**The  Provident  Dispensary  in  England,***  by  Dr.  H.  Webster 
Jones,  of  London,  England,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

It  was  determined  in  the  reading  of  the  remaining  papers  lo 
give  precedence  to  the  Fellows  present. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Spalding,  of  Portland,  Me.,  read  the  next  paper, 
'*  Is  Blindness  Increasing,  and  What  are  the  Best  Means  of  Pre- 
vention?'** 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  a  recent  ill- 
ness, requested  the  Secretary  to  read  his  paper,  *  *  The  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.**' 

*  *  The  Present  Condition  of  Legislation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,**' by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  was  read  by  title. 

On  motion  of  Drs.  Putnam  and  Lee  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  series  of  resolutions  on  any  recommendations  of  the 
papers  presented  that  might  be  thought  worthy  of  definite  action 

1  Sec  page  56a.         ♦  See  page  584. 
a  Sec  page  573.        6  Sec  page  598. 


•  Sec  page  579- 

A  Published  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly^  Vol.  xxi,  p.  529. 

'  See  page  607. 
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by  the  Academy;  Drs.  Putnam,  Didama,  Lee,  and  Spalding 
were  appointed. 

REUNION  SESSION. 

The  **  Reunion  Session'*  was  held  in  the  cozy  **  round  par- 
lor" of  the  Waumbek,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements ;  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent.  Following  the  innovation  of  Milwaukee, 
the  ladies  accompanying  the  Fellows  were  present  and  added  to 
the  evening's  pleasure. 

AUGUST  30,  1894. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

The  Council  submitted  an  additional  report,  recommending 
the  election  of  H.  H.  Brock,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  C.  S.  Jewett, 
of  Buffalo ;  they  were  subsequently  balloted  for  and  elected. 

The  Council  also  recommended  Baltimore  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting  of  next  year  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  the  recom- 
mendation was  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following  report : 

For  President,  J.  McFadden  Gaston,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  R.  P.  Lincoln,  New  York ;  W.  T.  Smith, 
Hanover,  N.  H.;  Helen  C.  Putnam,  Providence,  R  I.;  V.  C. 
Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Mclntire,  Ea^on,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Edgar  Moore  Green,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons 
placed  in  nomination  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  accounts  correct  with  a 
balance  of  $20.50  in  the  treasury. 

OPEN  SESSION  # 

The  papers  of  Wednesday  afternoon  on  the  blind  were  dis- 
cussed by  Drs.  Putnam,  Van  Duyn,  and  Gould. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  *•  Can  the  Sick  be  Healed  by  Faith  Alone  ?  ''* 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  of  Independence,  Iowa, 
on  **  Prevention  of  Insanity,"*  was  read  by  title. 

1  See  page  ^6.  >  See  page  6x7. 
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Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  ''Physical  Training  as  a  Reformative  Agent,"*  which 
was  discussed  by  Drs.  Hopkins,  Gerrish  and  Putnam. 

*  *  The  Evolution  of  Surgery, '  *'  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  G.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  discussed  by  Drs. 
Gaston,  Gerrish,  Didama,  Gould  and  Hopkins. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Me.,  read  a  paper,  entitled, 
**To  Every  Man  His  Work:  or  the  Function  of  the  Devil's 
Advocate."'" 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  their  report,  which, 
on  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Council,  and  the  Academy  took 
a  recess  until  three  o'clock. 

AFTBRNOON  SESSION. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  The  Comparative  Value  of 
Academic  Degrees  was  read  and  accepted.* 

**The  Qualifications  of  a  Physician,"* by  Dr.  J.  M.  Meyer,  of 
Danville,  Ky.,  was  read  by  title. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  while  Dr.  Sibbet,  the  author  of 
the  remaining  paper,  was  not  present,  he  would  ask  that  the 
paper  be  read  out  of  respect  of  Dr.  Sibbet,  who  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  organization  of  the  Academy.  Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish 
read  the  paper,  **The  Work  of  our  Academy,"  for  Dr.  Sibbet. 

A  motion  prevailed  referring  all  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing to  the  Council. 

Dr.  Gould,  after  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  year  ago,  appointed  Drs.  Gerrish  and  Lee  a 
committee  to  escort  the  President  elect  to  the  chair,  and  resigned 
the  presidency  to  Dr.  Gaston,  who  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
.  honor  given  him. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  C.  C.  Bombaugh,  of  Baltimore, 
as  a  member  of  Council. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  given  to  the  retiring  President, 
for  the  successful  efforts  of  his  administration,  and  to  Messrs. 

1 8«e  page  6a6. 

3  Published  in  T)imfs  and  Register^  September  i,  1894. 
•  See  page  644. 

4  See  page  651. 
>  See  page  643. 
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Porter  and  Tudd,  the  managers  of  the  Waumbek  for  the  care 
taken  of  the  Fellows  at  their  most  excellent  hostlery. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolutions,  recommended 
by  the  Council  for  adoption : 

I.  Whbrbas,  the  abase  of  medical  charities  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
American  Academy  has  been  so  forcibly  drawn  by  the  President  in  his 
opening  address  is  an  evil  to  which  the  medical  profession  should  not 
close  its  eyes,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  participation  of  physicians  in  the  movement 
towards  charity  organization  is  earnestly  urged  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  limiting  the  indiscriminate  and  injurious  gratuitous  bestow- 
ment  of  medical  services. 

II.  Whbrbas,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  the  newly  bom  produces 
defective  vision  or  blindness  which  seriously  impairs  the  productiveness 
of  the  individual,  and  whereas  medical  experience  shows  that  nearly  all 
of  these  cases  are  preventable  or  curable,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  phy- 
sicians everywhere  to  further  legislation  which  promises  to  prevent  this 
disastrous  inflammation. 

Resolved^  Therefore,  that  the  Academy  unanimously  favors  legislation 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  amongst  the  newly  born,  and 
urges  all  physicians  to  exhaust  every  means  to  bring  about  such  pre- 
vention in  the  hope  of  ultimately  extinguishing  the  encroachment  of 
blindness  from  this  cause  amongst  future  members  of  the  state. 

III.  Whbrbas,  many  defects  of  vision  not  amounting  to  blindness, 
but  seriously  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  individual  have  been  proved 
to  be  caused  by  improper  methods  of  study  and  defective  arrangements 
in  school  buildings — therefore. 

Resolved^  That  physicians  should  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  intelligent  and  educated  persons  of  both  sexes  on 
school  boards,  and  should  make  it  their  duty  to  instruct  such  boards  in 
regard  to  the  proper  distribution  of  light  in  school  rooms,  the  adjust- 
ment of  seats  to  desks,  the  apportionment  of  hours  of  study  and  other 
points  conducive  to  the  hygiene  of  the  eye. 

IV.  Whbrbas,  the  consideration  of  dependents,  defectives  and  delin- 
quents brings  the  conclusion  that  their  numbers  can  be  decreased  by 
prox>er  care  of  the  individual  in  childhood  and  youth,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  health  of  children  under  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  public  educational  institutions  should  receive  for  greater  con- 
sideration than  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  as  none  but 
physicians  are  competent  to  diagnosticate  the  often  obscure  tendencies 
and  abnormalities  obtaining  in  these  early  years,  the  office  of  school, 
physicians  should  be  inattituted  in  connection  with  every  public  school 
and  physicians  should  be  upon  all  public  school  Boards,  the  duties  of 
snch  officers  being  concerned  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  buildings, 
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the  instruction  in  hygiene,  personal,  household  and  public  and  the  indi- 
yidual  physical  conditions  of  the  pupils. 

V.  Whereas,  the  true  benefit  from  a  prolonged  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion in  which  laboratory  practice  has  so  prominent  a  part,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  mind  trained  to  study. 

Resolvedy  That  the  American  Academy  op  Medicine  congratulates 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  upon  their  efforts 
to  secure  at  least  a  high  school  education  for  every  candidate  for  a 
medical  course,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  they  will  persevere  in  their 
efforts  until  they  are  crowned  with  success. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Academy  commends  the  action  of  the  dental  schools 
of  that  state,  and  urges  the  medical  schools  to  adopt  the  same  very  mod- 
erate minimum  entrance  qualifications  by  the  gradual  increase  as  sug- 
gested. 

On  motion  of  Drs.   Gerrish  and  Gould  the  resolutions  were 

adopted. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  May, 

1895. . 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THE   XIX  ANNUAI.   MEETING. 

The  transactions  of  the  Jefferson  Meeting  ate  recorded  on  other 
pages  of  this  number  and  make  a  faithful  record  of  the  official 
acts  of  the  Academy  at  this  session.  Reading  these  alone  will 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  meeting ;  it  is  but  an  outline  draw- 
ing with  no  attempt  to  produce  perspective  or  introduce  shades 
and  shadows.  One  marked  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Fellows  in  the  papers  and  the  subjects  pre- 
sented ;  heretofore,  most  of  the  discussions  pertained  to  the  bet- 
tering of  the  educational  preparation  of  the  physician  and  were, 
in  a  measure,  selfish :  and  selfishness  belongs  not  to  the  attributes 
of  the  true  physician.  At  this  meeting,  while  still  considering 
the  relation  of  the  physician  and  his  highest  development,  there 
was  also  a  consideration  for  others  who  need  help,  and  the  fact 
that  the  program  permitted  this  manifestation  of  his  higher, 
because  unselfish,  nature  developed  an  enthusiasm  that  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

The  gathering  together  in  one  hotel  was  a  very  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting,  and  were  it  not  for  the  multiplicity  of  med- 
ical societies  making  it  desirable  to  group  the  meetings  as  far  as 
possible,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  repeated  next  year. 
As  it  is,  the  Academy  will  meet  in  Baltimore  immediately  before 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  discuss 
some  additional  problems  of  the  medicO:SOcial  relations  of  the 
dependent  classes.  As  the  time  of  that  meeting  shortens  the 
interval  to  about  eight  months,  it  is  urged  that  those  who  pro- 
pose to  read  papers  will  at  once  communicate  their  purpose  to 
either  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  program. 

Of  the  ** Re-union"  Session  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  its 
praise.  Once  a  college  boy,  always  a  college  boy,  and  it  needs 
only  the  proper  stimulus  to  produce  an  old  time  undergraduate 
jollification.  Chairman  Gerrish  was  especially  happy  in  his 
management  and  showed  a  '  *  lovely  * '  disposition  in  permitting 
so  many  liberties  to  be  taken  with  his  name ;    Jefferson  added 
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another  success  to  the  meeting  of  this  name  so  happily  inaugu- 
rated by  Dr.  Leartus  Connor  at  Detroit  in  1892. 

As  to  the  **  Waumbek  **  and  the  care  taken  of  the  Fellows  by 
its  managers,  Messrs.  Porter  and  Judd,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise.  Everything  that  could  be  done  for  our  comfort  was 
cheerfully  done,  and  this  too,  when  guests  were  daily  turned 
away  for  want  of  room ;  there  was  only  one  drawback  and  this 
was  beyond  their  control:  the  ** Presidents"  persistently  kept 
their  heads  veiled  in  clouds,  and  we  were  not  permitted  to  see 
their  glories.  Was  it  because  they  did  not  wish  to  vie  with  the 
glory  of  the  Academy  ?  or  perhaps  with  the  courtesy  of  the  true 
gentleman,  they  did  not  want  to  outshine  it.  From  whatever 
way  the  meeting  is  viewed  it  was  one  that  will  revive  pleasant 
memories  in  all  who  were  present,  and  would  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  the  absent  Fellow  could  he  be  made  to  realize  what  he 
had  missed. 

« 
The  Bui^LETiN  again  extends  the  invitation  for  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  treated  in  its  pages  by  anyone,  whether  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  or  not.  As  far  as  possible  full  opportu- 
nity will  be  given  for  all  profitable  discussion ;  the  Secretar>' 
reserving,  of  course,  full  editorial  power  either  in  selecting  or 
condensing  as  the  demand  on  the  pages  may  make  necessary. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  MEDICAL  EXAM- 
INING AND  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards  was  held  June 
7,  1894,  in  Odd  Fellow^s  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
office  of  President  being  vacant,  owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Ranch,  Dr.  A.  H,  Pratt,  of  California,  was  chosen  temporary 
chairman.  Dr.  W.  M.  Bullard,  of  Helena,  Montana,  was  chosen 
temporary  secretary  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Chas. 
K.  Cole,  of  Montana,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  conference 
owing  to  professional  engagements. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  following  members  answered  to  the  roll-call:  Dr.  A.  H. 
Pratt,  California;  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart,  California;  Dr.  C.  C.  Wads- 
worth,  California;  Dr.  Allan  Fowler,  Utah;  Dr.  H.  Willison, 
Washington;  Dr.  P  .H.  Millard,  Minnesota;  Dr.  W.  M.  Bullard, 
Montana;  Dr.  W.  E.  Quine,  Illinois. 

Ten  to  fifteen  other  members  were  engaged  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  could  not  be 
present,  though  efforts  were  made  to  find  an  hour  of  meeting 
suitable  to  all. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Cole,  was  read.  It 
was  carefully  prepared  and  contained  many  valuable  suggestions 
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and  much  interesting  matter.  Among  other  things,  attention  was 
called  to  the  work  of  the  medical  journals  in  matters  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference ;  notably  among  them  special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  work  done  by  the  New  York  Medical  Record 
and  )^^  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  in  addition 

to  the  BUI.LETIN  OF   THE   AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE, 

which  was  last  year  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Conference, 
in  keeping  the  question  of  state  license  and  ''Higher  Medical 
Education*'  before  the  profession  and  people. 

It  was  shown  that  the  disposition  of  our  colleges  is  towards  a 
higher  standard »  and  that  nearly  all  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  uniform  standard,  also  that  the  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges  is  accomplishing  much  in  this  direction. 

The  report  recommended  that  action  be  taken  looking  towards 
the  holding  of  future  meetings  at  a'time  and  place,  to  be  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  this  Conference  and  the  College  Association, 
other  than  the  time  and  place  decided  upon  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  Secretary's  report  and  a  mass  of  correspondence  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  are  awaken- 
ing  to  the   belief  that  examining  and  licensing  boards  are  a 
necessity,  and  are  gradually  giving  us  the  laws  required.     The 
profession,  too,  is  falling  into  line  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  of  an  examination 
in  all  cases  on  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  col- 
lege in  **good  standing.'*     Uniform  legislation  with  reference 
to  state   medical   examining   and   licensing  boards,  was   men- 
tioned ;  the  Secretary's  deduction   on  this  important  question 
is  that  in  many  sections  there  is  a  convictiofl  that  the  only 
ultimate  solution  of  the  vexed  question,  as  to  uniform  leg^la- 
tion,  or  laws  governing  state  medical  examining  and  licensing 
boards,   the  interchangeability   of    certificates,  the  proper  and 
equitable  recognition  of  the  various  schools  of  practice,   etc., 
etc.,  will  come  through  federal  legislation,  which  shaU,  Mrithont 
infringing  the  rights  of  sovereign  states,  in  general  terms,  define 
the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  these  boards. 

In  closing  his  report.  Secretary  Cole  acknowledges  the  cx>ur- 
tesies  received  from  the  various  State  Boards,  many  medical 
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gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  including  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished medical  teachers. 

The  report  was  received  and  filed.  The  members  present 
entered  into  an  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  of  the 
points  mentioned,  the  result  of  the  discussion  being,  that  the 
members  determined  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
advance  the  cause  of  a  higher  standard  in  medical  education, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  workings  of  the 
several  boards  represented,  was  the  topic  for  an  extended  dis- 
cussion and  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  best  method  of  examina- 
tions, and  the  plan  of  work.  The  following  topics  were  taken 
up,  in  the  order  named,  and  discussed : 

1 .  How  Is  your  Board  constituted  with  reference  to  the  various 
*  *  Schools  *  *  of  practice  ? 

2.  Do  you  tavor  the  plan  of  mixed  boards  or  three  separate 
boards  ? 

3.  How  many  members  should  constitute  a  state  board,  and 
what  is  the  desirable  appointing  power? 

4.  Should  teachers  in  medical  schools  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship on  state  examining  boards  ? 

5.  Does  your  board  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
change of  certificates  between  state  boards? 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  leading  defects  in  your  law, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  various  states? 

7.  What  should  constitute  a  **  college  in  good  standing  **  with 
reference  to  number  of  years  of  study  required  and  curriculum, 
for  the  purposes  of  registration  ? 

8.  Upon  what  points  in  your  medical  practice  act,  if  any, 
have  you  had  litigation  in  the  courts,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  of  such  litigation  ? 

During  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  was  presented,  the  work  of  the  Secretary,  showing 
a  compilation  of  answers  to  the  above  questions,  from  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  state  boards,  and  also  from  a  number  of 
prominent  physicians  and  medical  teachers.  A  summary  of  this 
paper  is  appended. 

Dr.  Chas.  C.  Wadsworth  announced  that  after  1894,  a  four 
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year's  course  would  be  required  of  applicants  for  license  in  the 
State  of  California. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  change  of  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  made.  On  motion,  the  matter  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  he  to  call  a  special  meeting  some 
time  during  the  coming  Fall  or  Winter,  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,  if  after  cor- 
respondence it  was  thought  advisable. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  steps  be  taken  to  establish 
closer  relations  between  this  Conference  and  the  Association  oi 
Medical  Colleges. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  W.  B.  Quiue,  Illinois;  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Shrader,  Iowa;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Chas.  K.  Cole. 
Montana. 

On  motion  the  Conference  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
President.  Chas.  K.  Cole,  M.D.,  Sec'y,, 

per  W.  M.  BuLLARD,  M.D.,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  6,  1894. 

Condensed  Summary  op  Responses,  prom  Examining 
Boards,  Physicians  and  Medical  Teachers. 

Three  separate  boards,  favored  by  five  boards. 

Mixed  boards,  favored  by  four  boards. 

Regular  only,  favored  by  three  boards. 

The  remainder  of  the  state  boards  are  inclined  to  favor  mixed 
boards. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  existing  boards  are  mixed,  the 
remainder  separate  or  regular. 

Opinions  as  to  the  number  that  should  constitute  a  board, 
vary  from  five  to  nine  members. 

But  one  board  is  in  favor  of  the  eligibility  of  teachers  in  med- 
ical schools  for  membership  on  examining  boards. 

Two  medical  gentlemen,  one  a  teacher,  favor  their  eligibilit);. 

The  interchange  of  certificates,  five  boards  answer  no,  posi- 
tively ;  the  rest  think  it  might  be  accomplished  under  the  strict- 
est regulations,  and  be  but  fair  and  just  to  the  applicants. 

As  to  defects  in  the  various  laws,  very  few  answers  were 
received ;  those  received  complained  of  a  lack  of  clearness  in 
definition,  and  the  sections  regarding  midwives.  Many  believing 
that  midwives  should,  in  all  states,  be  answerable  to  the  med- 
ical practice  acts,  and  be  examined  for  license. 


LAWS  REGULATING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  excellent  reports  on  **  Medical  Education  and  Medical 
Colleges**  as  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Illinois »  usually  furnish  the  full  text  or  an  accurate 
epitome  of  these  laws  in  the  various  states.  There  have  been, 
however,  some  changes  since  the  issuing  of  the  last  report,  and 
it  is  thought  well  to  publish  the  text  of  these  new  laws,  as  far 
as  is  known  to  us,  in  this  number. 

I. 

THE   ACT  OP   MASSACHUSETTS. 
AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  BOARD  OF  REGISTRATION  IN  MEDICINE. 

Be  it  enacted i  etc.^  cts  follows: 

Section  i.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  seven  persons,  residents  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
be  graduates  of  a  legally  chartered  medical  college  or  university  having 
the  power  to  confer  degrees  in  medicine,  and  who  shall  have  been  actively 
employed  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine.  Such  persons 
shall  be  appointed  and  hold  office  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  years,  respectively,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  July  in 
the  present  year,  and  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed,  and 
thereafter  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall 
appoint,  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  one  person  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  to  hold  office  for  seven  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  next 
ensuing.  No  member  of  said  board  shall  belong  to  the  faculty  of  any 
medical  college  or  university.  Vacancies  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
original  board,  and  the  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  hold 
office  during  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  place  he  fills. 
Any  member  of  said  board  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  executive  council,  and  not 
more  than  three  members  of  said  board  shall  at  one  time  be  members  of 
any  one  chartered  state  medical  society. 

Section  2.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  July  next,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  determine,  and 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
The  secretary  shall  give  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  suffi- 
cient sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  said  board  shall  hold  three 
regular  meetings  in  each  year,  one  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  one 
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on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July  and  one  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  NoTem- 
ber,  and  such  additional  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may 
determine. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  immediately  upon  its 
organization  to  notify  all  persons  practising  medicine  in  this  Common- 
wealth of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  publication  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers  in  each  county,  and  every  such  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
legally  chartered  medical  college  or  university  having  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  medicine,  and  every  person  who  has  been  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  this  Commonwealth  continuously  for  a  period  of  three  years 
next  prior  to  the  passage  hereof,  shall  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  be  entitled  to  registration,  and  said  board  shall  issue  to  him  a  cer- 
tificate thereof  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

Section  4.  Any  person  not  entitled  to  registration  as  aforesaid  shall, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  be  entitled  to  examination,  and  if 
found  qualified  by  four  or  more  members  of  said  board  shall  be  registered 
as  a  qualified  physician,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  thereof  as  provided 
in  section  three.  Any  person  refused  registration  may  be  re-examined  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  said  board,  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  such 
refusal,  without  additional  fee,  and  thereafter  he  may  be  examined  as 
often  as  he  may  desire,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  examination.  Said  board  after  a  conviction  before  a  proper  court, 
for  crime  in  the  course  of  professional  business  has  been  shown,  and 
after  hearing,  may  by  unanimous  vote  revoke  any  certificate  issued  by 
them  and  cancel  the  registration  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
issued.  All  fees  received  by  the  board  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  by 
the  secretary  thereof  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  once  in 
each  month. 

Section  5.  The  compensation,  incidental  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
board  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  compen- 
sation of  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ten  dollars  each  for  every  day  act- 
ually spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  three  cents  per  mile  each 
way  for  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board, 
but  in  no  case  shall  any  more  be  paid  than  was  actually  expended.  Such 
compensation  and  the  incidental  and  traveling  expenses  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board  and  sent  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
certify  to  the  governor  and  council  the  amounts  due  as  in  case  of  other 
bills  and  accounts  approved  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  law :  provided ^ 
that  the  amounts  so  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  received  by  the 
treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  board  in 
fees  as  herein  specified,  and  so  much  of  said  receipts  as  may  be  necessary 
is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  board 
as  aforesaid. 

Section  6.    The  board  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
registered  hereunder,  and  a  record  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
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by  said  board,  and  said  records  or  duplicates  thereof  shall  always  be 
open  to  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Said  board  shall  annually  report  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  in  each  year,  the  condition  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
this  Commonwealth,  which  report  shall  contain  a  full  and  complete 
record  of  all  its  official  acts  during  the  year,  and  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board. 

Sbction  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints of  disregard,  non-compliance  or  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  bring  all  such  cases  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  prosecut- 
ing officers. 

Section  8.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five  the  board  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  regis- 
tration as  licensed  physicians  or  surgeons.  Applicants  must  give  satis- 
factory proof  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  every  applicant  who  is  a  graduate  of  and  has  received  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  college  or  univer- 
sity having  power  to  confer  degrees  in  medicine  in  this  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  entitled  prima /acir  to  be  registered  under  this  act,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  fees  herein  provided. 

Section  9.  Examinations  shall  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  of  an  elementary  and  practical  character.  They  shall  embrace 
the  general  subjects  of  surgery,  physiology,  pathology,  obstetrics  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  shall  be  sufficiently  strict  to  test  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Section  10.  Whoever  not  being  registered  as  aforesaid  shall  advertise 
or  hold  himself  out  to  the  public  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, by  appending  to  his  name  the  letters  **M.D.,'*  or  using  the 
title  of  doctor,  meaning  thereby  a  doctor  of  medicine,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  three  mouths, 
or  both. 

Section  ii.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
United  States  army,  navy  or  marine  hospital  service,  or  to  a  physician  or 
surgeon  who  is  called  from  another  state  to  treat  a  particular  case,  and 
who  does  not  otherwise  practise  in  this  state,  or  to  prohibit  gratuitous 
services ;  nor  to  clairvoyants,  or  to  persons  practising  hypnotism,  mag- 
netic healing,  mind  cure,  massage  methods,  christian  science,  cosmo- 
pathic  or  any  other  method  of  healing :  provided^  such  persons  do  not 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  ten  of  this  act. 

Section  12.  For  the  purposes  of  the  appointment  of  said  board,  and  of 
registration  of  persons  by  it  hereunder,  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage,  and  shall  take  full  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Approved  June  7,  18^4. 
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THE  ACT  OP  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  there  shall  be  established  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  com- 
posed of  seven  reputable  physicians  and  surgeons,  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors*in  office  shall 
have  been  appointed,  and  any  vacancy  in  said  Board  of  Examiners  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner.  A 
majority  of  said  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business :  provided ^  that  the  members  thereof  first  appointed  under  this 
act  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  each  class  to  consist  of  the  first ybirr 
and  the  second  three  members.  The  first  class  shall  hold  office  under 
said  appointment  for  the  period  of  one  (i)  year,  the  second  class  for  two 
(2)  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Section  2.  That  said  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  shall  meet  at  Col- 
umbia S.  C,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April  of  each  year,  and  at  their 
first  meeting  organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  who 
shall  also  be  treasurer, «and  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  call  extra 
meetings  when  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  when 
organized  to  examine  all  applicants  for  examination  who  hold  diplomas 
from  any  medical  college  or  school  and  to  pass  upon  their  qualifications 
and  fitness  to  practise  medicine  in  this  State,  and  to  give  to  each  success- 
ful applicant  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  Board.  Said  Board  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  thereof,  and  also  a  record  or  register  of  all  applicants  for  a 
license,  together  with  his  or  her  age,  time  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  the  name  and  location  of  all  institutions  granting  such  applicants 
degrees  or  certificates  of  lectures  in  medicine  or  surgery.  Said  books 
and  register  shall  be  prima  facte  evidence  of  all  the  matters  therein 
recorded. 

Section  3.  That  such  certificate  of  qualification  shall  entitle  the 
holder  or  holders  thereof,  respectively,  to  be  registered  as  a  lawful  prac- 
tising physician,  by  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  the  county  in  which  he,  she, 
or  they  may  reside,  upon  payment,  to  said  Clerk  of  Court,  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  registration. 

Section  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
practise  medicine  in  this  state  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions as  above  recited,  and  any  one  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense,  upon  con- 
viction by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  County 
jail  for  any  period  not  longer  than  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.    One-half  of  said  fine  to  go  to  the  informant  and  the 
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other  half  to  the  State :  provided,  that  dentists  and  mid  wives  shall  not  be 
snbject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  5.  That  the  members  of  said  Bxamining  Board  shall  receive 
for  their  services  the  same  per  diem  and  mileage  as  is  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  for  each  day  engaged :  provided,  that  the 
receipts  from  applicants  for  examination  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  said 
expenses ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  surplus  after  paying  said  expenses, 
that  the  same  be  paid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  further  disburse- 
ment. 

Section  6.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  way  affect  or 
apply  to  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  already  registered  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  now  in  force. 

Section  7.  That  upon  the  refusal  of  said  Board  to  grant  a  license  to 
any  applicant,  an  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  Governor,  who  may  order 
a  re-examination  of  the  applicant,  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dean  of  the  faculty  of  any  medical  college  in  this  state  and  a  committee 
composed  of  six  practising  physicians. 

Section  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  commissioned  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  or  the  United  States  marine 
hospital  service,  nor  shall  it  include  physicians  or  surgeons  residing  in 
other  states  and  called  in  consultation  in  special  cases  with  physicians 
or  surgeons  residing  in  this  state. 

Section  9.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  Jan,  4,  A,  D,  1894, 

THE   ACT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE  A.ND  SURGERY   IN 

THE  STATE  OP  VIRGINIA. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  following  persons,  and  no  others,  shall 
be  permitted  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  state : 

First.  All  persons  who  have  practised  medicine  or  surgery  in  this 
State  continuously  for  the  period  of  at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  but  only  such  persons  as  have  been  assessed  with  a 
license  tax  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  by  some  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue  in  this  State  during  each  of  the  five  yecurs  preceding  the  passage 
of  this  act  shall  be  regarded  as  included  within  the  provisions  of  this 
clause.  Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  physician  or  sur- 
geon now  legally  licensed  and  practising  as  such  in  this  State. 

Second.  All  persons  who  have  been  duly  examined,  and  have  been 
awarded  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  under  the  acts 
of  January  31st,  1884,  March  ist,  1888,  and  Chapter  LXXVII  of  the  Code, 
or  the  amendments  thereto,  and  who  have  also  otherwise  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  said  laws. 
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Third.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  receive  certificates  from  the 
Board  of  Medical  Bxaminers  of  this  State,  as  provided  by  section  six  of 
this  act,  and  who  shall  also,  in  all  other  respects,  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  same. 

2.  Any  person  shall  be  regarded  as  practising  medicine  or  surgery 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  who  shall  profess  publicly  to  be  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  and  shall  offer  for  practice  as  such,  or  who  shall  pre- 
scribe for  the  sick,  or  for  those  needing  medical  or  surgical  aid,  and  shall 
charge  and  receive  therefor  money  or  other  compensation,  directly  or 
indirectly;  but  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  midwife,  dentist,  commis- 
sioned officer  or  contract  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army  or  navy  or 
marine  hospital  service  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such,  nor  to 
any  physician  or  surgeon  residing  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  called  into  consultation  in  a  special 
case  with  a  physician  or  surgeon  residing  in  this  State.  Nor  shall  this 
act  be  construed  as  effecting  or  changing,  in  any  way,  the  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  the  license  tax  to  be  paid  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists. 

3.  There  shall  be  for  this  State  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  consist- 
ing of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District  in  this  State,  and  two 
for  the  State  at  large,  and,  in  addition,  two  homeopathic  physicians  from 
the  State  at  large,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Board 
first  appointed,  after  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  commence  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  1894,  but  the  Board  in  office  under  the  law  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  under  this  act  until  a  new  Board  shall  be  appointed  under 
authority  of  the  same. 

4.  The  said  Board  shall  consist  of  men  learned  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  from  a  list  of  names  to  be 
recommended  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia.  He  shall  also  appoint 
two  homeopathic  physicians,  who  may  be  nominated  to  him  by  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of  the  Old  Dominion,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter  provided.  Vacancies  occurring  in  such  Board  for  unexpired  terms 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  by 
vote  of  a  majority  present,  at  some  meeting  of  the  said  Societies,  and  the 
same  shall  be  certified  to  the  Governor  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
such  Societies:  provided,  however,  in  case  the  Governor  shall  consider 
any  of  the  persons  so  recommended  unsuitable,  he  may  decline  to 
appoint  such  person  or  persons,  and  communicate  the  fact  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  Society  presenting  the  nomination,  and  such  Society 
shall,  within  ninety  days  thereafter,  make  other  recommendations  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  which  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  all 
respects  as  those  first  made:  provided  further,  if  such  Society  fail  to 
make  such  recommendations  prior  to  the  time  of  appointment,  or  within 
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the  ninety  days,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  such  Board,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  regard  to  such  recommendations.  If  any  of  said 
examiners  shall  cease  to  reside  in  the  District  for  which  he  was  appointed, 
his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant. 

5.  The  members  of  the  said  Board  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  usual 
oath  of  office  before  the  county  or  corporation  court  of  the  county  or  cor- 
poration in  which  they  respectively  reside,  or  before  the  judge  of  such 
court  in  vacation.  The  officers  of  said  Board  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as  Treasurer),  said  officers 
to  be  members  of  and  selected  by  the  Board.  Regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
and  special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  President  and  any 
five  members,  but  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  regular  meeting  each 
year.  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board 
may  prescribe  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  for  its  own  proceedings  and 
government,  and  for  the  examination  by  its  members  of  candidates  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said.  Board  at  any  of  its  meetings,  to 
examine  all  persons  making  application  to  them,  who  shall  desire  to 
commence  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State,  and  who  shall 
not,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  exempt  from  such  examination ; 
and  when  an  applicant  shall  have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory  as 
to  efficiency  before  the  Board  in  session,  the  President  thereof  shall  grant 
to  such  applicant  certificate  to  that  effect.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  shall  be 
paid  to  said  Board,  through  such  officers  or  members  as  it  may  designate, 
by  each  applicant,  before  such  examination  is  had.  In  case  any  appli- 
cant shall  fail  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  he  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  any  further  examination  within  the  next  six  months  there- 
after, or  until  the  next  meeting  of  said  Board,  nor  shall  he  have  again  to 
pay  the  fee  prescribed  as  aforesaid:  provided,  however,  no  applicant  shall 
be  rejected  upon  his  examination  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  any 
particular  school  of  medicine  or  system  of  practice,  nor  on  account  of  his 
views  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases:  and  provided, 
further,  that  when,  in  the  opiniou  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  any 
applicant  has  been  prevented  by  good  cause  from  appearing  before  the 
Board,  the  President  of  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
members,  who  shall  examine  such  applicant,  and  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
grant  him  a  certificate,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  granted  him  by  the  full  Board,  until  the  applicant  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  said  Board,  when,  if  the  applicant  fail 
to  appear  for  examination,  the  President  of  the  Board  shall  have  author- 
ity to  revoke  said  certificate,  or,  in  any  case,  the  President  shall  have 
authority,  at  his  discretion,  to  grant  a  special  permit  to  any  applicant  to 
practise  medicine,  until  he  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Board  in  session  for  examination,  which  said  special  permit  shall  be 
revokable  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
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7.  The  fund  realized  from  the  fees  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  by  the 
Board  to  the  payment  of  its  expenses,  and  to  making  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  President  and  Secretary. 

8.  Before  any  person  who  obtains  a  certificate  under  section  six  of  this 
act  may  lawfully  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State,  he  shall 
cause  the  said  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
or  corporation  in  which  he  resides  in  this  State ;  or,  if  he  resides  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  in  the  clerks  office  of  the  chancery  court  of  said  city; 
but  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  he  shall  cause  the  said 
certificate  to  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  or  corporation 
in  which  he  offers  to  practise  in  this  State,  or  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
chancery  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  if  he  offers  to  practise  in  said 
city.  The  certificate  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  be  indexed  in  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  certificate  is  granted.  The  clerk's  fee  for  recording  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  recording  a  deed. 

9.  Any  person  who  shall  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawfnl 
for  him  to  recover  by  action,  suit,  motion,  or  warrant,  any  compensation 
for  services  which  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  rendered  by  bim  as  such 
physician  or  surgeon. 

10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

11.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


REPORTS  FROM  MEDICAL  EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

The  following  reports  have  been  received  so  recently  as  to  be  of 
avail  for  publishing : 

I. 

THE   BOARD   OF    MBDICAL   EXAMINERS  OP   MONTANA. 

Communicated  by  Charlbs  K.  Colb,  M.D.,  PRBSioBMTf    . 

Helena,  Mont. 

This  Board  was  organized  in  April,  1889,  under  the  Act 
approved  February  28,  1889.  The  Board  consists  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  each  for  a  term  of  seven 
years ;  they  were  so  appointed  that  one  member  retired  each 
year.  The  first  two  years  the  Board  was  ** mixed,"  since  that 
time  it  has  so  happened  that  all  the  members  have  been  ''regu- 
lar.*' The  workings  have  always  been  satisfactory.  At  the 
time  of  organization  the  territory  was  overrun  with  quacks  and 
illegal  practitioners  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  The  Board 
began  their  work  with  a  determination  to  rid  the  territory  of 
this  class  of  practitioners.  The  effort  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. So  successful  has  been  the  work  of  the  Board,  that  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  no  state  presents  a  cleaner  list  of  medical  men 
than  does  Montana.  A  lack  of  funds  has  at  times  been  a  serious 
drawback,  the  Legislature  having  made  no  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  Board,  other  than  the  fees  paid  by  applicants. 

The  Board  requires  of  each  applicant  that  he  present  a 
diploma  from  a  ** recognized  college'*  in  **good  standing,** 
together  with  an  application  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  showing 
that  he  has  attended  not  less  than  three  full  courses,  of  not  less 
than  four  months  each,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  Board 
requires  for  a  complete  record ;  the  payment  of  the  fee,  $15.00,  and 
an  examination  in  writing,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
conducted  by  all  the  members. 

If  application  is  made  while  the  Board  is  not  in  session,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  issue  a  temporary 
certificate  good  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  only.  These 
certificates  are  not  renewable.  A  general  average  of  seventy 
per  cent,  is  required  to  pass,  and  obtain  a  permanent  certificate. 
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In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  applicant,  he  may  appear  at  the 
next  meeting  for  re-examination.  Both  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent certificates  must  be  recorded  with  the  County  Recorder 
of  the  county  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  engaged  in  practice. 

'The  standard  of  the  examination  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  states,  in  fact  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  older  states.  Everything  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  is  being  done  to  aid  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  An  applicant  in  Montana  must  be  thoroughly  quali- 
fied in  order  to  be  licensed,  and  obtain  a  certificate.  At  no  time 
has  it  been  said,  **it  is  easy  to  pass  the  Montana  Board  and 
obtain  a  certificate.''  But  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  fail 
on  the  first  examination,  ever  appear  for  a  re-examination; 
they  leave  the  state.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Boards  of  other  states,  and  nothing  is  left  undone 
that  should  be  done.  With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895,  it 
is  the  intention  to  require  a  four  years*  course,  instead  of  three, 
as  at  present. 

The  members  of  the  Montana  Board  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  The  National  Conference  of  State  Medical 
Examining  and  Licensing  Boards,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
through  the  conference  great  good  can  be  accomplished,  and 
through  it  more  effective  work  can  be  done  towards  harmonizing 
the  methods,  and  perhaps  the  laws,  governing  the  various  state 
boards. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Montana 
are  justly  proud  of  their  Board,  and  the  work  accomplished. 

The  ofiScers  and  members  of  the  Board  are:  Charles  K.  Cole. 
M.D.,  Helena,  President;  W.  M.  Bullard,  M.D.,  Helena,  Se^ 
retary;  W.  C.  Riddell,  M.D.,  Elkhom,  Treasurer;  T.  J.  Mur- 
ray, M.D,,  Butte,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.;  E.  D.  Leavitt,  M.D., 
Butte,  J.  M.  Sligh,  M.D.,  Granite,  H.  Chappie,  M.D.,  Billings. 

II. 

RESULT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  BY  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BOARD 
OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS  HELD  IN  COLUMBIA, 
OCTOBER   9   AND    lO,    1 894. 
Communicated  By  C.  P.  McGaban.  M.D.,  Sbcrbtarv  and  Trsasuhbil, 

AlKBN,  S.   C. 

The  applicants  were  allowed  two  hours  to  write  their  answers. 
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and  were  required  to  have  attained  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
examination,  while  the  failure  to  receive  over  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  any  one  branch  was  deemed  sufficient  to  refuse  a 
license.  Fourteen  applicants  from  nine  schools  presented  them- 
selves with  the  following  result : 

Number  Number 
of  appli-  that 

cants  passed 

,  •  from  the  Number 

Names  of  Collegre.  each.  Board.       rejected. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga i  o  i 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va i  i  o 

Medical  Department,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 422 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa . .  i  i  o 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y i  i  o 

Woman's  Medical    College   of  the  New  York, 

Infirmary,  New  York i  i  o 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore*  i  o  i 

Medical  College  of  Baltimore i  i  o 

South    Carolina  Medical  College,  Charleston, 

s.c 330 

Total 14  10  4 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 
This  nu^lbe^  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  State  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners,  and  much  more  infonnation  could  be  fur- 
nished if  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  were  careful  to  report  at 
once  any  item  of  news  concerning  his  Board,  whether  changes 
in  its  membership,  reports  of  the  results  of  its  examination, 
changes  in  the  law,  or  wliat  not.  The  size  of  the  Bulletin 
page  makes  it  convenient  for  reference  and,  with  a  little  care 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Secretaries,  it  would  become  more 
valuable  to  you  all,  since  you  would  always  know  where  to  look 
for  all  items  of  information  about  the  Boards.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  would  remind  you  that  not  all  of  the  Boards  are  sending 
their  printed  reports  in  exchange,  according  to  resolution  of  the 
National  •Conference. 


«     « 
« 


What  is  true  of  the  Examining  Boards  is  also  true  of  the  Med- 
ical Colleges.  The  time  is  past  when  any  College,  however 
large  or  influential,  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  methods  and 
plans  of  any  other  College,  no  matter  how  insignificant  To  so 
keep  in  touch,  one  with  the  other,  now  requires  extensive  read- 
ing on  the  part  of  all ;  if  the  Colleges  will  make  the  use  that  the 
Bulletin  desires  them  to  make  of  its  pages,  the  Bulletin,  if 
it  would  do  nothing  else,  would  save  labor. 


The  Bulletin  is  not  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  depends  on  its 
subscription  for  support,  nor  is  it  original  when  it  urges  the 
delinquents  to  remit  promptly.  Please  exercise  your  memory 
and  imagination  and  apply  the  appeals,  and  the  reasons  there- 
fore, of  other  journals  to  the  Bulletin  and  obey  the  exhortation. 


THE  BALTIMORE  MEETING  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

THE   ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 

PAPERS. 

In  preparing  for  the  Baltimore  meeting,  the  Committee  on 
Program  invite  contributions  of  papers  on  any  of  the  subjects 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Academy.  The  various 
educational  courses,  whether  of  the  fitting  school,  the  college,  or 
the  medical  school,  are  continually  changing;    and  the  State 
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examinations  are  affecting  both  the  character  of  the  profession 
and  the  standing  of  the  medical  schools ;  papers  embodying 
research  in  these  fields  are  always  welcome. 

In  addition  to  these  topics,  it  is  hoped  to  devote  at  least  two 
sessions  to  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the  medico-social  rela- 
tions of  the  dependent  classes ;  continuing  the  subject  so  happily 
begun  at  the  last  meeting,  but  touched  upon  so  lightly  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  unused  material.  The  committee  thinks  that 
one  entire  session  could  be  profitably  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
the  various  questions  germane  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
€,  g,,  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  management  and  use  of  hos- 
pitals ;  statistical  investigations ;  general  hospitals  in  their  man- 
agement ;  special  hospitals,  either  for  a  special  class  of  diseases 
(consumptive,  cancer,  contagious)  or  for  a  special  class  of  people 
(the  insane,  children,  or  railroad  hospitals);  appointments; 
organization;  finance;  many  others  will  suggest  themselves. 
The  other  of  the  two  sessions  mentioned  above  can  be  devoted 
to  the  further  consideration  of  the  defectives.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  problems  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  epileptic, 
the  permanently  crippled,  and  the  inebriate,  were  not  presented  at 
all ;  and  those  relating  to  the  insane  were  merely  touched. 

Twenty  minutes  will  be  allowed  to  the  reading  of  each  paper, 
but  provision  is  made  for  publishing,  as  an  appendix  or  foot 
note,  pertinent  statements  that  can  not  be  given  in  the  time 
allowance.  It  is  also  planned  to  issue  all  the  papers  promptly 
in  a  single  number  of  the  Bulletin,  as  was  done  after  the  last 
meeting.  Fellows  intending  to  present  papers  are  requested  to 
refrain  from  making  previous  arrangements  for  the  publishing  of 
their  papers,  as  the  Bulletin,  while  its  circulation  is  not  as  large 
as  several  of  our  medical  journals,  probably  reaches  more  of  those 
interested  in  the  questions  considered  than  any  other  single 
journal.  The  attention  of  Fellows  preparing  papers  is  called  to 
the  By-Law,  requiring  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  meeting. 


MEDICO-SOCIOLOGIC  NOTES. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
of  New  York,  states  that  on  October  i,  1893,  the  number  of 
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committed  and  registered  insane  in  the  State  was  as  follows : 

State  Hospital  System  (including  the  Matteawan  State 

Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals) 8,577 

State  Hosjpital  System  (insane  remaining  in  County 

poorhouses  awaiting  removal  to  State  hospitals)  ••      565 

Exempted  County  System  (New  York  and  Kings  Conn- 
ties)  8,283 

Licensed  Private  Asylum  System 926 

In  addition  there  are  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded : 

^         In  State  Institutions 995 

In  County  poorhouses 648 

1643 
And  376  epileptics  in  the  County  poorhouses. 

The  total  receipts  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1893,  were  : 

State  Hospital  System $2,659,661.24 

Exempted  County  System 1,254,827.52 

Licensed  Private  Asylum  System 490,000.00 

14,404.488.76 
The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Slate 
Board  of  Charities  tabulates  the  beneficiaries  of  the  various  char- 
itable, correctional,  and  reformatory   institutions,  on   October 
I,  1893,  as  follows: 

Insane 18,379 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded i>56i 

Epileptic 619 

Blind 718 

Deaf •. 1,414 

Dependent  children 26,359 

Juvenile  offenders 4>935 

Reformatory  prisoners i>7i3 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 959 

Hospital  patients 5>735 

Aged  and  friendless  persons 8,074 

Ordinary  poorhouse  inmates 10,077 

ToUl 80,543 

An  increase  of  3,736  over  the  previous  year,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20,407,982.94.  **  It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the 
annual  expenditures  for  charitable,  correctional,  and  reformatory 
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purposes  in  this  State,  derived  from  State  and  municipal  taxa- 
tion, and  from  the  income  of  incorporated  benevolent  associa- 
tions, have  steadily  increased  each  year,  from  1880  to  1893  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  that 
such  increase  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  during  this  time/' 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  if,  in  the  arranging  the 
new  medical  courses,  any  consultations  were  had  with  profes- 
sional teachers,  or  any  thought  taken  as  to  the  co-ordination  of 
our  educational  system.  Whether  there  have  been  any  or  not, 
the  results  do  not,  on  the  surface  at  least,  show  much  benefit 
from  such  consultation.  For  this  reason,  the  following  extracts 
from  an  address  before  the  last  University  Convocation  of  New 
York,  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  medical 
teachers.  While  he  is  speaking  of  secondary  schools,  the  state- 
ments made  are  true  to  other  departments  of  education  as  well. 

"The  secondary  course  has  been  enlarged  beyond  the  preparatory, 
partly  because  it  is  well  to  have  such  an  enlargement,  and  partly  because 
certain  subjects  are  deemed  of  great  practical  value  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
The  rush  for  the  practical  things  is  a  rush  for  the  fillings  in  ;  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevails  the  highest  ideals  of  education  are  overborne. 
Education  considers  what  the  subject  will  do  for  the  boy ;  the  practical 
view  considers  only  what  he  will  do  with  the  subject.  This  is  to  wave 
the  boy's  personality.  This  is  to  make  education  synonymous  with  a 
trade.     But  trade  is  not  an  education,  except  in  a  very  low  sense." 

And  again,  *'I  regret  that  the  Committee  have  given  the  weight  of 
their  authority  to  the  fallacy  that  secondary  education  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  methods  and  drill,  continued  through  a  sufficient  period  of  time. 
You  can  make  a  good  machine  on  that  principle ;  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
make  you  the  ideal  man.  The  machine  will  work  and  have  lots  of  work 
in  it ;  there  w^ill  be  a  great  demand  in  the  market  for  it.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  is  better  than  a  machine,  and  education  should  contem- 
plate the  production  of  men. 

'*A  human  machine,  like  any  other  machine,  requires  a  user.  It  is 
the  man  that  uses  the  machine." 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  MEMORANDA. 

The  St.  Louis  Clinique  for  October  abstracts  the  address  of 
Judge  Portis  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  St. 
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Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  he  said  that, 
in  this  school,  *  *  the  professors  have  no  other  interest  than  that  of 
teaching.  It  matters  not  to  them,  therefore,  whether  there  be 
ten  students  or  five  hundred,  their  work  must  go  on  just  the 
same/*  And  again :  **  It  is  believed  that  such  a  plan,  w>.,  that 
the  instructors  maintain  their  positions  not  by  financial  intertets, 
but  by  thoroughness  of  teaching,  is  the  one  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  a  medical  as  well  as  other  college.'* 

Another  article  states  that  the  faculty  conducts  no  entrance 
examination,  but,  in  every  case,  requires  of  the  intending  stu- 
dent a  certificate  from  some  other  examining  body. 

In  both  of  these  items  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  to  be  commended. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  August,  p.  513  ff.,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  pathologic-histology  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago.  The  paper  formed  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  College  Association,  and  the  Secretarj- 
expressed  regret  that  the  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  students, 
presented  with  the  paper,  could  not  be  reproduced  and  pub- 
lished. Since  then  Prof.  Evans  has  kindly  sent  a  portfolio  of 
these  students*  exercises  for  inspection,  and  one  finds  in  them 
much  to  commend.  Of  course  the  work  is  uneven,  but  the 
necessity  for  each  student  to  describe  by  sketch  and  ^^'0^d 
what  he  sees  greatly  aids  to  make  his  knowledge  exact. 
Some  of  the  exercises  evidenced  little  preliminary  scholastic 
training  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  where  it  is  w^rit- 
ten  **Tyqhoid**  or  **  PARENCHyMAtOUS  NEPHRitiS,  " 
which  only  emphasizes  the  claim  for  a  full  college  training  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  medicine. 

EXCISIONS. 

"That  man  who  has  received  but  little  education  beyond  his  profes- 
sional training,  no  matter  how  clever  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful in  his  treatment,  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  merely  what  I  may 
describe  as  an  automatic  guinea-in-the-slot  machine  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases.'' Professor  R.  T.  Kent,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  medicine 
of  St.  Munro's  College,  Glasgow. — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 


•♦♦ 


"It  can  be  no  longer  maintained,  and  is  in  fact,  I  believe,  no  longer 
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maintained  by  the  mass  of  educational  authorities,  that  the  study  of  Greek 
is  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education.  That  it  afEords,  however, 
the  means  of  the  finest  literary  training,  and  holds,  and  will  continue  to 
hold,  a  positively  unique  and  unrivalled  position  among  those  studies 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  re-think  and  re-live  the  nobler  products  of  the 
liberated  human  soul,  is  more  assuredly  guaranteed  to-day  than  ever 
before."        •        •        •        • 

'*The  opportunity  of  avoiding  Greek  has  unquestionably  served,  thus 
far,  rather  as  a  boon  to  scant  scholarship  than  an  emancipation  to  fettered 
aspirations.  The  taint  which  in  consequence  undeniably  rests  on  these 
substitute  courses,  can  be  removed  only  when  the  standards  are  made 
equal  to,  or  even  higher  than  those  of  the  classical  course.*'  Professor 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  before  the  Thirtieth  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  New  York. 

••• 

**  Whoever  calls  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  dead  lan- 
guages has  yet  to  learn  a  most  elementary  lesson, — the  difference  between 
the  mortal  and  the  immortal.  The  languages  he  calls  dead  are  simply 
the  immortal  tongues  of  the  whole  world,  the  only  ones  that  live  through 
all  the  ages  in  all  lands  and  peoples  in  which  minds  are  studiously  culti- 
vated and  wisdom  loved.  No  man  wholly  ignorant  of  any  one  of  them 
ever  knew  the  highest  and  broadest  type  of  individual  life,  or  compre- 
hended in  any  complete  sense  the  total  life  of  humanity."  Opening  Day 
Address  by  President  W.  F.  Warren,  of  the  Boston  University,  September 
22,  1893. 
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[In  addition  to  the  above  a  number  of  reprints  of  papers  pertaining^  to  various  sab}ects 
of  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  received.  The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  demand  oo 
the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  mention  only  of  those 
pamphlets  treating  of  subjects  germane  to  the  field  of  the  Bulletin.] 

COLI^EGE  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

[The  receipt  of  all  catalogues  is  acknowledged  by  a  postal  card  and  the  insertioa  is 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  which  is  sent  to  the  institution  sending  the  catalogue. 
Colleges  may  receive  the  Bulletin  regularly  by  exchanging  it  with  their  college 
journal.] 
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Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Announcement;  Chicago,  Womens*  Medical 
School  of.  Circular  of  Information,  i894-'95 ;  Columbia  College,  Announce- 
ment, i894-*95 ;  Bnsworth  Medical  College,  Eighteenth  Annual  Announce- 
ment ;  Georgetown  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, i894-'95;  Gross  Medical  College,  Announcement,  iB94-*95;  Iowa, 
Homeopathic  Department  of  the  State  University  of,  Announcement 
i894-'95  ;  Iowa,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of.  Thirteenth  Annual 
Announcement;  Kansas  Medical  College,  Fifth  Annual  Announcement; 
Louisville  Medical  College,  Announcement,  i894-*95 ;  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  Announcement,  i894-'95 ;  Toledo  Medical  Col- 
lege, Announcement,  i894-*95 ;  University  College  of  Medicine  (Rich- 
mond, Va.),  Announcement,  i894-'95. 


THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  was  organized  in  1876 
with  the  object,  as  it  stated  in  the  constitution : 

"i.  To  bring  those  who  are  alumni  of  classical,  or  scientific,  and  med- 
ical schools  into  closer  relations  with  each  other. 

"2.  To  encourage  young  men  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study  in  clas- 
sical or  scientific  institutions  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

"3.  To  extend  the  bounds  of  medical  science,  to  elevate  the  profession, 
relieve  human  suffering,  and  to  prevent  disease.*' 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  object  and  to  make  the  second 
prominent,  its  membership  has  been  restricted  to  the  college-bred, 
the  constitution  reading : 

**  The  fellows  shall  be  alumni  of  respectable  institutions  of  learning, 
having  received  therefrom : 

*'  ( I )  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts,  after  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate ;  but  when  a  candidate  has  not 
received  either  of  these  degrees  in  course,  other  evidence  of  a  preparatory 
liberal  education,  which  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  same  by 
the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  degree  by  the  Academy. 

**  (2)  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  after  a  regular  course  of  study, 
not  less  than  three  years,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  precep- 
tors and  professors ;  or 

"  (3)  When  a  candidate  is  an  alumnus  of  a  foreign  institution,  or  insti- 
tutions, not  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  master  of  arts,  or  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  a  certificate,  or  certificates,  or  a  license,  which  shall  be 
considered  as  equivalent  by  the  Council,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof 
by  the  Academy.*' 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  history,  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  physician  claimed  almost  the  entire  attention  of  the 
Academy  ;  its  standard  is  a  collegiate  preliminary  education,  a 
thorough  professional  course  and  a  state  examination  for  license 
to  practise.  During  the  past  few  years,  so  many  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  requirements  of  the  medical  schools  and  the 
licensing  boards,  that  there  is  now  opportunity  for  other  lines  of 
investigation.  The  Academy  has,  consequently,  enlarged  its 
view  and  is  considering  problems  in  any  department  of  medical 
sociology.  The  following  quotation  from  an  editorial  note  in  the 
Medical  Nncs  for  February  16,  1895,  is  apropos  : 


"The  new  line  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Academy  has  proved  of  great 
interest  to  the  members,  has  excited  comment  throughout  the  medical 
world,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  future  to  the 
community  and  to  medicine.  It  is  a  distinctive  and  unique  function  that 
is  now  assumed,  and  one  of  profound  and  growing  importance.  The  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  dependent  classes  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  classes  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  community  give  ample 
scope  for  lasting  labor  and  best  thought  on  the  part  of  all  conscientious 
physicians.  Every  eligible  physician  should  join  the  Academy  and  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  this  much  needed  work.  An  exceptional  program  is 
already  promised,  and  unusual  interest  is  evident  in  the  next  meeting/' 

Fellowship  in  the  Academy  is  gained  upon  application  endorsed 
by  a  Fellow.  Blank  applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. The  applications  are  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  by 
whom  they  must  be  approved  before  they  can  be  presented  to  the 
Academy  for  action. 

The  Academy  is  probably  unique  in  that  the  only  obligaton* 
fee  is  the  initiation  fee,  which  is  five  dollars.  The  current 
expenses  are  met  by  the  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Acad- 
emy ;  a  bi-monthly  publication,  varying  in  size,  which  contains 
not  only  the  transactions  and  official  notices  of  the  Academy,  but 
also,  the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  College  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  National  Conference  of  the  State  Boards  of  Med- 
ical Examiners,  these  societies  having  made  the  Bulletin 
their  oflBcial  organ.     The  annual  subscription  is  three  dollars. 

The  Academy  will  welcome  to  its  number  all  *  *  alumni  of  clas- 
sical, or  scientific,  and  medical  schools"  who  are  interested  in 
the  physician  and  his  profession,  and  are  desirous  to  take  coun- 
sel to  further  his  true  interests,  and  to  retain  medicine  among 
the  learned  professions. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  MEETINGS. 

I. 

THB  AMBRICAN   ACADBMY  OP   MEDICINE. 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM. 

The  twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  on  Saturday,  May  4th  and  on  Mon- 
day, May  6th,  1895.  The  '* Headquarters**  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Academy  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council  will  be  at  the 
'•Stafford.*' 

The  meeting  will  open  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning 
with  an  executive  session  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  exclu- 
sively ;  the  reading  of  the  papers  will  begin  at  about  eleven. 
The  morning  session  will  close  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  session 
of  Saturday  afternoon  will  extend  from  three  to  six.  The  **  Re- 
union Session  *.'  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening.  By  a  stand- 
ing rule  the  price  of  the  tickets  for  the  supper  is  fixed  at  two 
dollars.  Attendance  at  the  reunion  session  is  not  confined  to 
the  fellows  exclusively,  hence  any  member  may  bring  friends 
with  him  by  arranging  for  their  tickets  with  the  committee. 
For  the  past  two  years  ladies  have  been  present  at  this  session 
and  have  added  to  the  enjoyment.  The  session  of  Monday  will 
begin  with  a  short  executive  meeting  after  which  the  reading  of 
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papers  will  be  resumed ;  after  a  recess  at  one,  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion will  begin  at  three  and  continue  until  adjournment. 

Members  of  the  profession,  and  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  topics  treated  by  the  papers,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  open  sessions  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  papers  that  have  been 
promised : 

1.  The  Address  of  the  retiring  president,  J.  McFadden  Gas- 
ton, Atlanta,  Qa. 

2.  **  Expert  Testimony,''  Henry  LefiFmann,  Philadelphia. 

3.  ** Hospital  Management,'*  W.  L.  Estes,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

4.  *  *  The  Proper  Teaching  of  Physiology  in  the  Public  Schools 
as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Intemperance  and  Venereal  Disease." 
De  Irancey  Rochester,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  *  *  The  Problem  of  Dependency  as  Influenced  by  the  Chinese 
in  America,"  W.  F.  Southard,  San  Francisco. 

6.  '  *  What  Agencies  Conspire  to  Check  Development  in  the 
Minds  of  Children,"  J.  Madison  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

7.  **How  to  Avoid  the  Dispensary  Abuse?"  Emma  B.  Cul- 
bertson,  Boston. 

8.  **  Contract  Medical  Work  and  Fees,"  Charles  P.  Knapp, 
Wyoming,  Pa. 

9.  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Alcoholic  Inebriate?"  J.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

10.  * '  Irife  Insurance  in  its  Relation  to  one  of  the  Dependent 
Classes,"  E.  O.  Bardwell,  Emporium,  Pa. 

11.  *  *  Some  Results  of  Competitive  Medical  Charity,  *  *  George  M . 
Gould,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12.  **  Criminal  Anthropology,"  E.  V.  Stoddard,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

13.  Title  to  be  announced,  Leartus  Connor,  Detroit,  Mich. 

14.  *'The  Increase  of  Insanity,"  GershomH.  Hill,  Independ- 
ence, la. 

15.  **  A  Perfect  Consultation,"  !<.  Duncan  Bulkley,  New  York. 

16.  **  An  Analysis  of  the  Reports  of  the  Examinations  by  the 
State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners,"  Perry  H.  Millard,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 
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17-  "The  Limits  of    a  Physician's    Duty  to   the  Dependent 
Classes/'  James  W.  Walk,  Philadelphia. 

1 8.  **The  Economic  Aspect  of  American  Charities,**  Bayard 
Holmes,  Chicag^o. 

19.  * '  Is  our  Financial  Relation  to  our  Patients  and  the  Commu- 
nity the  best  Possible,**  Woods  Hutchinson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Partial  promises  have  been  made  for  several  additional  papers ; 
it  is  hoped  that  these  can  be  definitely  mentioned  when  the 
completed  program  is  issued. 

Members  preparing  papers  are  urged  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  or  an  abstract,  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  time  may  be  given  him  to  prepare  the  press  reports. 
If  others  than  those  mentioned,  contemplate  the  preparation  of 
papers,  information  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  as 
the  completed  program  must  be  issued  early  in  April. 

II. 

THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICAN   MEDICAL   COLI«EGES.     ^ 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Association  which  will  occur  in  Baltimore  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  *  *  Special  Committee '  *  on  Syllabus  held  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  November,  and  decided  to  divide  the  important 
work  of  this  committee  into  smaller  sub-committees  with  some 
well-known  educator  of  experience  as  chairman.  The  Secre- 
tary reports  forty-one  colleges  as  having  adopted  the  new  curri- 
cula calling  for  attendance  upon  four  annual  courses  of  lectures 
before  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D. 

III. 

THE   NATION Al,  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE   BOARDS 
OF   MEDICAID  EXAMINERS. 

The  BuLi*ETiN  has  not  been  furnished  with  the  official  notice 
of  the  meeting  of  the  conference.  At  the  same  time  it  urges  every 
Board  whose  function  includes  the  examination  or  licensing  of 
physicians,  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference  at  Baltimore  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  necessity  for  a  State  Examination  has  been  demonstra 
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ted  by  the  history  of  these  boards.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  problems  yet  to  be  solved  before  the  Boards  can  attain 
their  greatest  efficiency ;  physicians  should  be  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  an  additional  examination  should  they  move  from  one  state 
to  another ;  and  the  whole  system  should  be  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity beyond  the  possibility  of  a  repeal  of  the  law  by  some  future 
legislature.  While  the  Conference  can  not  legislate,  it  can  do 
much  for  each  board  in  friendly  discussion  and  mutual  inves- 
tigation. 


LAWS  REGULATING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

THE  ACT  OP   GEORGIA. 

An  Act  to  establish  Boards  of  Medical  Bxaminers  for  the  State  of 
Georgia ;  to  define  their  duties  and  powers ;  to  protect  the  people  from 
illegal  and  unqualified  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  to  regu- 
late the  issuing  and  recording  of  licenses ;  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  this  Act ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  y  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same^  That  within  thirty  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  for 
this  State  three  separate  Boards  of  Medical  Bxaminers  of  five  members 
each,  as  follows :  One  board  to  consist  of  five  members  of  the  regular 
school  of  medicine ;  one  board  of  five  members  of  the  eclectic  school  of 
medicine ;  and  one  board  of  five  members  of  the  homeopathic  school  of 
medicine.  The  members  of  each  of  said  boards  shall  be  men  learned  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  of  good  moral  and  professional  character,  and 
graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges ;  but  none  of  them  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  any  medical  college.  Bach  of  said  three  boards  shall 
be  wholly  independent  of  and  separate  from  the  other  two  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  herein  required  of  each  of  said  boards.  A  majority 
of  each  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sbc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  term  of  office  of  said  members 
shall  be  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  providedt  that  two  members  of  each 
board  shall  first  be  appointed  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
three  years ;  and  subsequently  each  appointment  shall  be  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  board ,  in  consequence 
of  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  State,  or  from  other  cause,  shall 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  Governor. 

Sbc.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  immediately  and  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  said  office,  the  members  of  said  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners  shall  take  the  following  oath :  *'I  do  swear  that  I  will  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
for  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  so  help  me,  God,'*  and 
shall  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who,  upon 
receiving  the  said  oath  of  office,  shall  issue  to  each  examiner  a  certificate 
of  appointment. 

Sbc.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  immediately  after  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  said  members,  each  board  shall  meet  and  organize. 
The  officers  of  said  board  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secre- 
tary (who  shall  act  as  treasurer).  Said  officers  shall  be  members  of  and 
elected  by  their  respective  boards.  Each  board  shall  hold  two  regular 
xneetings  in  each  year.    One  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time,  on  or 
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just  before  graduation  day  of  each  medical  college  now  chartered,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  chartered,  in  this  State ;  and  the  Board  of  Hxaminers, 
after  consultation  with  the  faculty  of  said  college,  shall  fix  a  time  for  its 
meeting  to  suit  a  majority  of  the  students  graduating  from  said  college; 
the  other  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  first  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  the  succeeding  meetings  of  each  board 
may  be  held  in  such  city  as  each  board  may  determine  for  itself.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  president  and  two  members  of 
each  board ;  but  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year.  Each  board  may  prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  its 
proceedings  and  government.  And  each  board  shall  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
State  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  theduty  of  each  board,  at 
any  of  its  meetings,  to  examine  only  persons  making  application  to  it, 
who  are  graduates  of  an  incorporated  medical  college,  school,  or  univer- 
sity that  requires  not  less  than  three  full  courses  of  study  of  six  months 
each,  who  shall  desire  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surg^ery  in 
the  State,  and  who  shall  not  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  exempt  from 
such  examination  ;  but  any  person  now  matriculated  as  a  student  of  med- 
icine at  any  medical  college,  after  graduation,  and  any  person  from 
another  State  who  shall  have  graduated  prior  to  April  x,  1895,  at  a  law- 
fully chartered  medical  college,  requiring  only  two  full  courses  of  study, 
shall  be  eligible  for  examination  and  license ;  provided^  always,  that  the 
applicant  for  such  examination  shall  hold  a  lawfully  conferred  diploma 
from  an  incorporated  medical  college  which  conforms  to  the  system  of 
practice  represented  by  the  board  to  which  the  application  shall  be  made. 
unless  the  applicant  desires  to  practise  a  different  system  from  that  recog- 
nized in  his  diploma ;  then  he  shall  appear  before  the  board  which  rep- 
resents the  system  that  he  proposes  to  practise.  But  in  no  event  shall  an 
applicant  who  stands  rejected  by  one  of  said  boards  be  examined  or 
licensed  by  either  of  the  other  boards.  If  the  applicant  desires  to  prac- 
tise a  system  not  represented  by  any  of  the  boards  hereby  established,  he 
may  elect  for  himself  the  board  before  which  he  will  appear  for  examina- 
tion. When  an  applicant  shall  have  passed  an  examination  satisfactory 
as  to  proficiency  before  the  board  in  session,  the  president  thereof  shall 
grant  to  such  applicant  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars 
shall  be  paid  to  such  board,  through  such  officer  or  member  as  it  may  des- 
ignate, by  each  applicant  before  such  examination  is  had.  In  case  as 
applicant  shall  fail  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  any  board, 
he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stand  any  further  examination  before  any  of 
the  boards  within  the  next  three  months  thereafter.  Nor  shall  he  again 
have  to  pay  the  fee  prescribed  as  aforesaid  for  any  subsequent  examina- 
tion ;  provided^  that  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  any  board. 
any  applicant  has  been  prevented  by  good  cause  from  appearing  before 
said  board,  the  president  and  two  members  of  said  board  designated  by 
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him  shall  constitute  a  committee,  who  shall  examine  such  applicant,  and 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  grant  him  a  certificate  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  though  granted  by  a  full  board,  until  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  board,  when,  if  the  applicant  fails  to  appear  for  examina- 
tion, said  certificate  shall  be  void. 

Skc.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  fund  raised  from  the  fees  afore- 
said shall  be  applied  by  each  examining  board  to  the  payment  of  its 
expenses  and  to  making  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  president,  sec- 
retary, and  members  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  before  any  person  who  obtains  a  cer- 
tificate from  any  board,  or  from  a  committee  of  any  board,  may  lawfully 
practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State,  he  shall  cause  the  said  certifi- 
cate to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  But,  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  he  shall  cause  said  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  any  county  within 
this  State  in  which  he  offers  to  practise.  The  certificate  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  shall  be  indexed 
in  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  granted.  The  clerk*s 
fee  for  recording  a  certificate  shall  be  the  same  as  for  recording  a  deed. 

Sbc.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  there- 
after for  any  person  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in 
this  State  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  But  noth* 
ing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  persons  now  lawfully  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  surgery  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  any  commissioned  med- 
ical officer  or  contract  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  or  navy,  or 
marine  hospital  service,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such,  nor  to 
any  physician  or  surgeon  residing  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  may  be,  bona  fide^  called  in 
consultation  in  a  special  case  with  a  physician  or  surgeon  residing  in  this 
State ;  nor  shall  this  Act  be  construed  as  affecting  or  changing,  in  any 
way,  laws  in  reference  to  license  tax  to  be  paid  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons ;  provided,  that  a  non-resident  physician  or  surgeon,  called  in  con- 
sultation in  a  special  case  as  above  prescribed,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  continuous  practice  or  consultation  in  connection  with  any  res- 
ident physician  or  surgeon  under  any  form  of  contract  or  agreement, 
direct  or  indirect. 

Sbc.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  shall  be  regarded  as 
practising  medicine  or  surgery,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  who  shall 
prescribe  for  the  sick  or  those  in  need  of  medical  or  surgical  aid,  and  shall 
charge  or  receive  therefor  money  or  other  compensation  or  consideration, 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  provided,  however,  that  midwives  and  nurses  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  practising  medicine  or  surgery. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  practise  med- 
icine or  surgery  in  this  State  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
sball,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  4310  of  the 
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Code  of  the  State  of  Georgia  for  each  offence ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lnwfal 
for  him  to  recover,  by  action,  suit,  motion,  or  warrant,  any  compensation 
for  services  which  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  rendered  by  him  as  snch 
physician  or  surgeon. 

Sec.  II,  Be  it  further  enacted  ^  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

Governor  Atkinson  has  made  the  following  appointments  in 
compliance  with  the  above  act. 

Drs.  F.  M.  Ridley,  of  LaGrange,  three  years;  J.  B.  Baird, 
Atlanta,  one  year;  A.  A.  Smith,  Hawkinsville,  two  years;  K. 
R.  Anthony,  GriflBn,  two  years;  W.  A.  O' Daniel,  Milledgeville, 
one  year. 

For  the  Homeopathic  Board:  Drs.  C.  C.  Schley,  Savannah, 
three  years;  R.  A.  Hicks,  Rome,  one  year;  M.  A.  Cleckley, 
Augusta,  two  years;  Charles  A.  Geizer,  Roswell,  two  years; 
E.  B.  Schley,  Columbus,  one  year. 

For  the  Eclectic  Board :  Drs.  M.  T.  Salter,  Atlanta,  one  year; 
M.  K.  Phillips,  Bremen,  two  years;  John  F.  Harris,  Dalton,two 
years;  J.  Frank  Harris,  Thomas  county,  three  years;  W.  V. 
Robertson,  Rehoboth,  one  year. 


MEDICO-SOCIOLOGIC  NOTES. 

''The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  will  establish  an  out-patient 
obstetrical  department  as  is  conducted  in  other  hospitals.  Physi- 
cians and  nurses  will  be  furnished  without  charge,  but  no  case 
^ill  be  attended  unless  reported  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  to  be  unable  to  pay  a  physician  and  a  worthy  object  of 

charity." — Maryland  Medical  Journal^  Nov.  lo,  1894. 

«    « 
« 

' '  A  case  of  malingering  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  Paris 
hospitals.  The  impostor  is  the  possessor  of  a  dermographic  skin. 
By  means  of  different  pencils,  needles,  and  a  lead-pencil  holder, 
he  successfully  imitates  on  himself  eruptions  and  rashes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — at  one  time  scarlet  fever,  at  another  small-pox, 
and  again  urticaria  or  measles.  With  the  help  of  a  pin  he 
caused  the  appearance  of  crops  of  small  papules ;  a  red  pencil 
was  used  for  the  production  of  the  red  spots ;  the  lead-pencil 
holder  was  utilized  for  the  production  of  umbilicated  papules ; 
a  fine  scarlet  fever  rash  was  brought  out  by  rubbing.  By  these 
artistic  frauds  the  impostor  was  always  received  at  the  hospital 
consultations.  Sometimes  doubts  were  felt  about  the  eruption ; 
but  the  next  morning,  before  the  doctor  went  his  rounds,  he  had 
produced  another  crop  and  the  question  was  settled.  One  day 
he  made  a  mistake  and  used  the  wrong  instruments.  Having 
been  admitted  for  scarlet  fever,  the  next  morning  his  eruption 
was  that  of  small-pox.  His  'trick'  was  discovered,  and  this 
failure  made  his  fortune.  He  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
dermographique :  he  thus  proudly  announced  himself  on  out- 
patient days,  and  he  was  always  kept  a  day  or  two  to  be  shown 
to  the  students.  In  this  way  he  earned  an  easy  existence,  and 
when  the  Paris  hospitals  were  exhausted  he  made  a  tour  in  the 
provinces  and  abroad."  —  Paris  Correspondence,  British  Med- 
ical Journal,  Nov.  3,  1894. 

«    « 
« 

The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  at  its  last  meeting  appointed 
a  committee  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  arrange  for  a  colony  of 
epileptics,   and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania 
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recommends   an   appropriation  be  made  by  the   Pennsylvania 

Legislature  for  the  same  purpose. 

«    « 

Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet  read  a  paper  before  the  N.  Y.  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Oct.  i8,  1894,  **OnDefective  Vision  in  its  Relation 
to  Crime. 

The  Third  New  England  Conference  of  Charities,  Correction, 
and  Philanthropy  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  October  10  to 
13,  1894;  the  principal  topics  discussed  were,  Charity  Organi- 
zation in  New  England,  Prisons  of  New  England,  Public  Relief 
and  Almshouses,  Outdoor  Relief,  and  Charity  Organization  and 
Social  Regeneration.  ^^  Lend  a  Hand^^  foi:  December  gives 
quite  a  full  account  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  circular  of  one  of  the  London  Hospitals,  illus- 
trates one  method  of  offering  a  very  direct  re-payment  for  a 
benevolent  contribution : 

HOSPITAL,  ROAD,  N, 

NOVBMBBR  2,    1894. 

Sir: 

May  I  ask  your  consideration  of  the  enclosed  circular,  ^whicb 

is  not  merely  an  appeal  for  help,  but  is  also  an  offer  of  a  species  of  insur- 
ance which  may  any  day  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  you  when  infectious 
fever  appears  in  your  household. 

Very  many  London  householders  have  become  annual  subscribers  of  a 
guinea  or  more  to  the  funds  of  this  Institution,  the  Committee  in  return 
undertaking  to  give  them  the  following  privileges;  z/t?.,  the  right  to 
priority  of  admission  in  time  of  pressure  over  persons  sent  by  non-sub- 
scribers, prompt  assistance  in  the  removal  of  the  sufferer,  and  treatment 
free  of  charge  for  their  own  domestic  servants. 

Many  of  these  householders  have  had  the  value  of  the  Institution  forci- 
bly brought  home  to  them  by  the  need  that  has  arisen  for  its  help,  at  a 
time  when,  perhaps,  no  other  refuge  was  available,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  sending  the  sufferer  to  this  hospital  was  to  nurse  him  or  her  at 
home — a  dangerous  and  highly  inconvenient  arrangement. 

Additional  assistance  is  urgently  needed,  and  the  committee  earnestly 
hope  you  will  help  to  further  their  work  by  adding  your  name  to  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  Institution.    I  am,  sir,  ^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Secretary, 
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REMITTANCE  FOR  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL. 


As  AN  Annuai,  Subscription. 

N.  B. — Annual  Subscribers  oi  £i 
IS.  od.  or  more  become  Gover- 
nors on  payment  of  their  second 
year's  subscription,  and  are 
then  entitled  to  free  treatment 
for  their  domestic  servants  as 
long  as  they  maintain  their  sub- 
scriptions. Two  years*  subscrip- 
tion paid  now  (for  last  year  and 
this)  will  constitute  Governor- 
ship at  once. 


s. 


d. 


As  A  Donation. 

N.  B. — Donors  of  /*io,  los.  od. 
and  upwards  in  one  sum  become 
Life  Governors  at  once,  and  are 
entitled  to  free  treatment  for 
their  domestic  servants. 


8. 


"h: 


Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary. 


Date 


Signature. 


«    « 

THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

The  Colony  consists  of  1,856  acres  of  land,  near  Mt.  Morris,  in  Living- 
ston County,  New  York.  There  are  upon  it  thirty-five  or  forty  buildings, 
which  are  being  put  in  order  for  the  accommodation  of  patients.  The 
Colony  was  named  for  Oscar  Craig,  late  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  law  establishing  Craig  Colony  was  passed  in  the  spring  of 
1894.  Governor  Flower  appointed  a  board  of  five  managers,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  60  W.  50th  street,  New  York  City,  President ; 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jones,  Albany ; 
W.  H.  Cuddeback,  Buffalo,  and  George  M.  ShuU,  Mt.  Morris,  Secretary. 
George  S.  Ewart,  of  Groveland,  Livingston  County^  N.  Y.,  was  appointed 
Treasurer y  at  a  salary  of  $200  per  year. 

The  object  of  the  Colony  is  to  provide  for  the  four  great  needs  of  Epi- 
leptics which  are  not  satisfied  elsewhere : 

1st.  To  give  them  schools  where  they  may  attain  any  degree  in  educa- 
tion. 

2d.  To  provide  industrial  training  of  all  kinds,  for  there  is  no  vocation 
which  some  epileptics  may  not  follow. 

3d.  To  give  them  a  home,  when  all  other  doors  are  closed  to  them. 

4th.  To  see  that  each  and  every  case  is  carefully  studied  and  treated  by 
the  best  scientific  methods  the  world  affords. 
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Such  objects  can  only  be  attained  in  a  community,  village,  or  colony, 
devoted  to  this  particular  class  of  cases.  There  are  several  such  colonies 
in  Europe,  but  none  in  this  country. 

There  are  about  600  epileptics  in  the  county  alms-houses  of  New  York 
State.  There  are  400  in  the  State  insane  asylums.  The  Colony  is  intended  to 
provide  for  most  of  these.  When  the  Colony  opens,  the  patients  from  the 
almshouses  will  be  the  first  to  be  received  and  these  gradually.  The  law  will 
not  permit  of  any  private  patients  being  admitted  until  all  the  patients 
upon  public  charge  are  provided  for  in  the  Colony. 

It  is  hoped  to  open  the  Colony  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  or  more 
patients  in  the  summer  of  1895.  It  is  probable  that  the  Colony  will  ulti- 
mately number  from  1,500  to  2,000  members,  and  it  is  certain  to  become, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  self-supporting  industrial  and  agricultural  village. 
It  will  more  than  rival  the  similar,  and  celebrated  Colony  at  Bielefeld. 
Germany,  upon  which  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  modeled. 

The  Craig  Colony  will  not  resemble  an  institution  in  any  particular. 
but  will  look  more  like  a  country  town  than  anything  else.  As  the 
patients  are  received,  they  will  be  set  to  work  or  at  study,  in  various 
ways.  They  will  take  care  of  the  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards ;  they  will 
plan  and  build  new  houses.  There  will  be  among  them  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, printers,  book-binders,  masons,  iron-workers,  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, and  so  on.  In  fact,  every  sort  of  employment,  every  sort  of  recreation, 
everything,  in  short,  that  goes  to  make  up  the  life  of  any  country  village, 
will  be  found  in  this  Colony,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  citizens 
of  this  community  will  be  epileptics. 

The  resources  of  the  land  acquired  are  such  that  there  is  no  donbt 
whatever,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  this  colony  will  be  more  than 
self-supporting,  so  that,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  if  not  from  the 
philanthropic,  the  scheme  will  be  a  wise  one.  There  are  i  ,000  epileptics  in 
this  State  now,  in  almshouses  and  in  the  asylum,  who  are  a  burdefi  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  these  will  be  taken  to  the  Colony  and  be  made,  in  due 
time,  self-supporting. 

People  of  means  having  epileptics  in  their  families  will  be  allowed  to 
erect  cottages  at  their  own  expense  on  the  Colony  grounds,  in  which  the 
patients  can  live  under  the  direction  and  treatment  of  the  physician  of 
the  Colony.     Dr.  William  P.  Spratling  is  the  medical  superintendent. 


REPORTS  FROM  MEDICAL  EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

I. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Maryland  examined  four- 
teen applicants  in  October,  1894,  with  the  following  result : 

Graduate  of  Passed.       Failed. 


University  of  Pennsylvania* 

Jefferson - 

Baltimore  University • 

University  of  California  •  •  •  • 
University  of  New  York. .  • « 


o 

o 
I 
I 
I 


2 
2 
I 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 
o 


Harvard i 

University  of  Louisville o 

Howard  University o 

Medical  College  of  Alabama i 

University  of  Maryland i  o 

University  of  Virginia i  o 

Results  of  the  four  examinations  since  the  organization  of  t;he 
Board,  June,  1892: 


School  of  Medicine  from  which  applicants 
irraduated. 


University  of  Maryland 

College  Phys.  and  Surg,  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore  Medical  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Baltimore  Univ.,  School  of  Medicine, 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore, 
Georgetown  Med.  Col.,  Washington. . • 

Medical  College  of  Alabama 

Howard  University,  Washington 

University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y 

College  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y., 

College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons, 

N.  Y.  and  Baltimore  University. . .  • 

University  of  California 

University  of  Virginia 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Harvard  Medical  School 

University  of  Louisville 


o. 


Total 


53 

31 

15 

5 

9 

2 

I 
I 

3 

2 

I 

I 
I 
I 

2 
I 
I 

130 


Ss 


p 
o 
-a 


OM 


Si 

*8  CB 


49 
26 

II 

3 

2 

2 
I 
I 
o 

2 
I 

I 
I 
I 
o 
I 
o 

102 


4 
5 

4 

2 

7 


2 

•  • 

I 

28 


pel 


^faryland  Medical  Journal  y  Dec.  i,  1894. 
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11. 

OKLAHOMA. 

*'  Three  applicants  were  examined  by  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  at  the  last  meeting,  only  one  passing  the 
examination  successfully.  Oklahoma  is  determined  to  keep  up 
with  the  profession." — Oklahoma  Medical  Journal,  Nov.,    1894. 

III. 

VIRGINIA. 


Institutions  represented  by  the  applicants 
who  came  before  the  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board  of  Virginia,  in  session  at  Rich- 
mond, October  22-25,1894. 

ToUl  No.  of 

applicants 

from  each 

college. 

Total  No.  of 

applicants 

licensed  from 

each  college. 

Total  No.  of 

npplicRnU 

rejected  from 

each  college. 

i 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore, 

Tlflltimofp  l^fflioftl  Oollcorp*  ................. 

8 

'      7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 
36 

8 

3 

I 

•  • 

2 
2 
• . 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

3 
24 

» ■ 

3 

2 

2 

•  • 

•  * 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  * 

•  ■ 

3 
II 

«  • 

I 

Oolutnhiflti  Ooll^ce    ^Wft«iViitio^on  ............ 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 

Chattanooga  Medical  College 

Leonard  Medical  College^  N.  C 

Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.... 

IMTioVi icrnn  Oftll^ori*   f\i  \T**Hioin^ ....  ......  .... 

T>oiiiQvill#»  TW^pdicftl  Ortll^oTf*.  ...,..,  ......  .... 

i 

University  of  Medicine,  Richmond 

Non-CirAdufltpQ  ...«••.....  .■■.••....•■..■... 

' 

Total 

1  T 

Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Board. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

From  present  indications,  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at 
the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  Academy.  As  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  immediately  follows  our  sessions, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  secure  rooms  at  the  Stafford  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. A  number  of  applications  for  Fellowship  have  already 
been  filed,  and  there  are  more  than  the  usual  number  of  inquiries 
about  the  requirements  for  fellowship.  It  seems  that  the  study 
of  Medical  Sociology  has  awakened  a  more  active  interest  among 
many  of  the  fellows,  which,  it  is  hoped  will  increase  to  an  enthu- 
siasm. 


«    « 


The  Georgia  Medical  Examiners  Act,  recently  adopted  in  that 
State  and  published  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Bui^letin,  is 
weak  in  that  it  permits  each  Board  to  determine  the  character  of 
its  examinations.  A  recent  number  of  an  Eclectic  medical  jour- 
nal has  this  article : 

*'  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  Bxaminers  it  was 
resolved,  'that  no  M.D.  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination,  who 
graduated  since  1891,  and  who  has  not  attended  three  or  more  terms  in 
medical  colleges  and  who  has  not  ample  evidence  of  sufficient  preliminary 
education.'  So  it  goes.  Every  State  Board  tries  to  turn  the  educational 
screw  a  little  tighter  than  its  neighbor.  We  must  prepare  our  students 
for  tight  squeezes."  * 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Board  of  Examiners 
determines  not  ''  to  turn  the  educational  screw  a  little  tighter.*' 
No  matter  how  high  a  standard  the  other  boards  might  maintain, 
this  board  could  open  a  door  as  widely  as  if  no  law  existed  at 
all ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  either  of  the  other  boards.  The 
law  needs  this  amendment :  that,  except  in  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  the  questions  should  be  uniform  'for  the  three 
boards ;  and  the  papers  of  the  applicants  should  be  preserved 
for  public  inspection  for  a  period  of  years. 

• 
The  secretaries  of  all  the  boards  of  medical  examiners  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  to  the  Bulletin  the  results  of  their 
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examinations  as  soon  as  convenient.     We  desire  to  publish  the 
results  of  these  examinations  for  your  mutual  information. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  undertaking  the  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  Sanitary  Climatology  and  invites  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Detailed  information 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  Prof. 
Mark  W.  Harrington,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  MEMORANDA. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  to  make  the  Chicago  Colleg^e  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  the  principal 
medical  schools  in  Chicago  vnll  be  connected  with  Universities 
having  their  undergraduate  departments  outside  of  Chicag^o. 

The  medical  department  of  Columbia  College  has  received 
another  large  gift  from  the  Vanderbilt  family.  It  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  its  equipment.  With 
this  addition  Columbia  will  probably  have  the  most  complete 
**  plant "  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country. 

« 
**  In  the  Medical  School,  a  change  in  the  admission  require- 
ments was  decided  on  during  the  year  under  review.  After 
June,  1896,  either  French  or  German  must  be  presented  for 
admission  in  addition  to  all  former  requirements.  All  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  are  gradually  raising  their 
requirements  for  admission,  but  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion  to  all  the  schools  except  the  schools  of  Divinity  and  Law 
are  still  deplorably  low.  They  do  not  yet  approach  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Law  school,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  requires  a  subject 
which  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  Secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States ;  namely,  Blackstones  Commentaries,  and  the  Medical 
School  requires  Descriptive  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis, 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  few  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
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States.  There  is  great  need  of  concerted  action  throughout 
the  professional  departments  of  this  University,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  all  professional  schools  in  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  their  requirements  for  admission.  Wherever  it*  is  not  practica- 
ble to  demand  an  academic  degree  for  admission,  the  requirements 
should  be  carefully  co-ordinated  with  the  subjects  most  fre- 
quently and  effectively  used  in  the  programs  of  American  Sec- 
ondary Schools." — From  the  Report  of  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, for  1S93-94. 

**  The  faculty  [of  medicine]  have  given  much  time  and  thought 
during  the  year  to  the  development  of  the  four-years'  curricu- 
lum. As  finally  adopted  it  is  notable  for  two  things :  for  the 
great  increase  of  clinical  instruction  available  to  students  in 
small  groups,  and  for  the  introduction  of  elective  courses  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  subjects  from  among  which  such  election  is 
to  be  made  include  some  branches  not  distinctly  medical  in  char- 
acter;  as,  for  instance,  philosophy  and  psycology.  The  instruc- 
tion in  practical  physics  is  to  be  given  in  the  Physical  laboratory 
of  the  University  at  49th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue." — From 
the  Report  of  President  Low,  of  Columbia,  1894. 

Three  American  Medical  Colleges  have  special  instruction  in 
life-insurance  examinations;  namely,  University  of  Vermont, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. — Medical  Examiner,  Dec,  '94. 
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Transactions  of  thb  State  Mbdicai,  Socibty  op  Wisconsin,  for  1894. 
Statb  of  New  York.    Commission  in  Lunacy. 
Revised  Report  on  Dietaries  and  Pood  Suppi^ies  for  State  Hospi- 

TAI,S. 

Report  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  and  Management  op  the 

New  York  City  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 

Foreign  Schools  versus  American  Physicians.  W.  S.  Thome,  M,D., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

[In  addidon  to  the  above  a  number  of  reprints  of  papers  pertaining  to  various  subjects 
on  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  received.  The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  demand  on 
the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  mention  only  of  those 
pamphlets  treating  of  subjects  germane  to  the  field  of  the  Bullbtik.] 

COLLEGE  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

[The  receipt  of  all  catalogues  is  acknowledged  by  a  postal  card  and  the  insertioa  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bullbtxic  which  is  sent  to  the  institution  sending  the  catalogue. 
Colleges  may  receive  the  Bulletin  regularly  by  exchanging  it  with  their  college 
journal.] 

Colby  University,  Catalogue,  i894-'95 ;  Columbia,  Catalogue,  1894-95 ; 
President's  Annual  Report,  1894 ;  University  Bulletin,  No.  IX. ;  Cornell 
University,  Register,  1894-^95  ;  Dartmouth  College,  Catalogue,  i894-'95; 
Doane  College,  Catalogue,  i894-'95 ;  Harvard  University,  Catalogue,  1894- 
*95 ;  President's  Annual  Report,  i893-*94 ;  Lafayette  College,  Catalogue, 
i894-'95 ;  Lehigh  University,  Register,  1894-^95 ;  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Catalogue,  i894~'95 ;  Bulletin  No.  27 ;  Washington  University,  Cata- 
logue, 1893,  *94 ;  Wellesley  College,  Calendar,  i894-'95 ;  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Bulletin  No.  15. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Chicago  Summer  School  of  Medicine,  Announcementt  1895. 
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Thb  American  Acadbmt  ov  Mbdicinb  is  not  responsible  for  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  any  paper  or  address  read  at  its  meetings. 

MEDICO-SOCIOLOGIC  NOTES. 

PROVIDENT   DISPENSARIES.' 

By  ALBXAIfDBR  STBWART,  M.D. 

The  paper  is  based  on  the  author's  experience  in  connection 
with  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Provident  Dispensaries*  Asso- 
ciation, and  especially  with  the  branch  at  Pendleton.  As  the 
subject  is  of  interest  to  the  profession,  it  is  hoped  that  the  paper 
may  be  of  help  in  deciding  the  final  attitude  of  the  profession  to 
the  question.  Most  of  the  facts  have  been  obtained  by  personal 
experience,  and  are  founded  upon  accurate  data. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  medical  aid  for  the 
working  classes  of  Manchester  and  Salford  upon  the  provident 
dispensary  principle,  by  establishing  dispensaries  in  suitable 
districts  of  the  city  and  borough,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  medical  charities  in  the  work.  Those  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  dispensaries  shall  be  artisans  and  others, 
whose  application  for  membership  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. Every  member  over  fourteenyearsofagepaysid.perweek 
subscription.  Where  there  is  a  family  of  children,  the  first  two 
under  fourteen,  each  pay  id.  weekly;  any  others  beyond 
these  two  are  admitted  free.     The  father  need  not  join  if  he  be 

1  Abstracted  from  Tk€  Medicai  Magaxint  (I/>ndon),  February,  1895. 
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already  in  a  club.  There  is  an  entrance  fee  of  is.  for  a  family, 
and  6d.  for  one  person.  If  the  services  of  the  doctor  are 
required  on  joining  or  within  a  month  thereof,  the  entrance  fee 
is  5S.  All  subscriptions  are  due  in  advance.  Members  in 
arrear  are  not  entitled  to  benefit,  and  if  two  months  in  arrear  are 
considered  to  have  lapsed.  One  penny  is  charged  for  each  pre- 
scription made  up.  Members  may  choose  their  own  doctor  from 
the  medical  staff.  The  confinement  fee  is  15s.  to  be  paid  one 
month  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery.  Every  dispensary 
has  honorary  members  who  are  to  contribute  at  least  one  g^uinea 
annually  and  receive  no  medical  benefit ;  but  this  payment  has 
never  been  observed  and  the  rule  was  altered  making  the  pay- 
ment optional.  The  funds  of  the  dispensary  are  disposed  of  as 
follows :  The  medical  officers  receive  half  the  members'  subscrip- 
tions and  half  the  entrance  fees,  and  the  midwifery  fees  for  the 
cases  they  attend.  All  the  remaining  income  goes  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  management.  The  council  is  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  any  deficit,  but  if  there  be  a  surplus  at  least  two- 
thirds  is  divided  among  the  medical  officers  proportionately  to 
the  amount  already  received  by  each.  There  is  a  collector  and 
dispenser  for  every  dispensary.  The  business  of  each  dispen- 
sary is  managed  by  a  local  committee,  composed  partly  of  honor- 
ary members  and  partly  of  ordinary  members,  with  some  or  all 
of  the  medical  staff.  The  business  of  the  association  is  man- 
aged by  a  council  composed  of  representatives  (i)  of  the  district 
provident  society,  (2)  of  the  medical  charities  connected  with 
the  association,  (3)  of  each  provident  dispensary,  and  (4)  of 
others  elected  by  these  representatives. 

The  system  was  begun  in  Manchester  to  reduce  the  abuse  of  the 
medical  charities,  and  of  placing  medical  aid  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  could  not  pay  the  ordinary  professional  fees.  It  was 
thought  the  scheme  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  profession. 

There  were  several  points  in  the  scheme  fascinating  to  the 
author  of  the  paper.  Continuous  pa3rments  in  health  as  well  as 
in  sickness  to  provide  and  prepay  for  medical  attendance ;  the 
purely  professional  nature  of  the  work ;  visits  and  consultations 
only,  no  dispensing,  bookkeeping,  making  out  of  bills,  trouble 
with  a  collector,  nor  unpaid  accounts.     Then  too,  the  patient. 
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having  no  dread  of  an  increased  bill,  will  be  more  apt  to  consult 
his  physician  in  time. 

The  scheme  was  an  experiment  and  was  worked  as  such  for 
many  years.  An  important  issue  upon  which  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  scheme  depends  is  :  **  Would  it  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  medical  attendance  for  the  working  classes, 
with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  doctors,  instead  of  the 
credit  and  collector  system  ?" 

There  are  defects  in  the  system  with  which  one  gradually 
becomes  acquainted.  Thinking  a  careful  collection  of  facts 
would  enable  a  correction  of  these  defects  the  author  began  to 
tabulate  facts.  A  careful  record  of  each  day's  work  was  kept. 
One  of  the  early  discovered  defects  was  the  proportion  of  aged 
females  and  decrepit  persons  who  required  attendance.  It  soon 
was  seen  that  many  people  joined  because  medical  aid  was 
necessary  ;  there  was  no  **  provident"  or  providing  before  hand 
in  these  cases,  and  these  could  join  the  dispensary  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  young  and  healthy.  Then  there  were  the  non-pay- 
ing children,  an  addition  of  more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  to  the 
paying  members,  and  for  attendance  upon  them  there  was  no 
remuneration. 

The  promoters  of  the  dispensaries  are  fond  of  saying  that  a 
medical  officer  to  a  provident  dispensary  thereby  secures  a  valua- 
ble practice.  But  this  is  not  shown  in  Dr.  Stewart's  experience. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  received  a  check  for  ids.  lod. 
For  the  next  six  months  he  received  about  £9 ;  then;^2i  ;  £44, 
and  £6$  for  the  following  periods  of  six  months.  This  increase 
was  due  to  his  efforts  in  adding  to  the  membership  of  the  dis- 
pensary his  private  patients  who  were  not  able  to  pay  their 
accounts,  except  through  a  collector.  The  dispensaries  of 
themselves  make  comparatively  few  members  ;  it  is  done  by  the 
medical  officers. 

The  remuneration  of  the  doctors  will  be  either  at  a  higher  or 
lower  rate,  according  as  the  dispensary  has  or  has  not  passed 
the  self-supporting  stage,  as  his  remuneration  is  increased  by  a 
share  of  the  surplus.  The  reaching  the  self-supporting  stage 
depends  partly  on  the  number  of  members  and  partly  on  the 
economy  of  the  management. 
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The  minimum  payment  before  reaching  self-support,  for  each 
visit  and  consultation  averaged  4.7  pence ;  the  sum  was  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  visits  and  consultations  for 
two  years  (12,096)  into  the  total  amount  of  payments  received 
for  the  same  time  (£^37  14s.  5d.). 

After  the  self-supporting  stage  was  reached  the  average  pay- 
ment increased  to  6.44  pence,  an  average  of  eight  years.  For 
one  year  the  doctors  were  paid  the  whole  of  the  weekly  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  less  cost  of  collection.  On  this  scale 
the  physician  received  7.578  pence  for  each  visitor  consultation. 
For  two  years  the  doctors  received  half  the  members'  subscrip- 
tions and  the  whole  of  the  surplus,  and  the  average  payment  for 
each  visit  and  consultation  was  6.556  pence ;  during  these  yeais 
three  half -pence  were  charged  for  medicine  instead  of  one  penny. 

This  careful  tabulation  gives  a  record  of  the  remuneration 
and  forces  the  conclusion  that  a  medical  officer  to  a  provident 
dispensary  cannot  live  by  the  system  alone.  The  full  force  of 
the  apparent  hardships  on  the  medical  officer  is,  to  some  extent, 
diminished,  from  the  fact  that  the  members  live  within  a  radius  <rf 
one  mile  from  the  dispensary,  and  that  when  a  special  visit  has 
to  be  made  an  extra  charge  of  one  shilling  is  permitted.  The 
consultations  take  place  mostly  at  fixed  hours,  and  therefore 
does  not  take  up  much  time  ;  but  members  come  for  advice  at 
all  hours  on  the  plea  of  urgency.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  sys- 
tem, as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  failure  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  merits  alone.  A  doctor  could  not  live  by  it. 
This  is  regarding  the  system  as  not,  in  the  modem  sense,  **  a 
charity,"  that  the  doctors  are  paid  in  full  for  their  services,  a 
view  which  the  promoters  of  the  system  love  to  maintain. 

How  to  make  the  remuneration  accord  more  with  the  work  is 
a  problem  that  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  provident  dispensaries.  As  they  are  not  deemed 
charities,  but  institutions  where  the  **  members  pay  for  all  they 
get,"  this  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  injustice  to  ph3rsi- 
cians.  The  attempts  in  this  direction  have  not,  on  the  whole, 
been  very  successful  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  managers 
who  were  not  able  to  see  the  question  in  the  same  light  as  seen 
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by  the  physicians.  One  change  that  should  be  made  is  to  make 
the  subscription  of  the  honorary  members  obligatory. 

The  inadequate  remuneration  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the 
system.  The  lay  control  is  a  fatal  fault  and  an  obstacle  to  all 
reform.  The  doctors  have  been  used  and  exploited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  men,  of  benevolent  intention,  doubtless,  but  whose  ends 
can  only  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  the  medical 
officers.  It  would  be  a  praiseworthy  quality  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  to  place  their  services  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  at  whatever  remuneration  the  poor  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  profession  has  always  been  lavish  of  the  services  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  charity.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  when  their 
services  are  claimed,  for  a  very  small  consideration,  by  persons 
not  selected  by  themselves,  but  by  a  lay  committee.  There  are 
medical  practitioners  with  benefits  to  confer,  which  they,  as 
medical  officers  to  provident  dispensaries,  do  confer  upon  the 
members,  chosen  by  others,  which  members  may  or  may  not,  on 
account  of  their  poverty,  be  entitled  to  such  benefits.  It  is  not 
as  if  the  medical  officers  were  guaranteed  some  equivalent ;  their 
own  industry  and  influence  builds  up  the  dispensary,  bringing 
the  income  into  the  treasury,  and  a  large  part  of  this  is  spent  on 
incidental  expenses,  by  men  who  do  not  earn  it,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  medical  officers  and  often  in  a  way  they  do  not 
approve.  This  anomalous  position  cannot  be  righted  until  the 
whole  profession  are  united,  for  if  one  set  of  physicians  were  to 
resign  others  are  ready  to  step  in  their  places.  Out  of  this  lay 
control  arises  other  defects ;  the  admission  of  unsuitable  mem- 
bers, costly  management,  unethical  means  for  securing  an 
increased  membership.  The  uniform  subscription  for  all  ages 
and  conditions  also  works  injustice. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  provident  dispensary  system  in  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  that  it  has  proved  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  of 
medical  charities.  In  this,  the  author  thinks,  the  statistics, 
when  properly  compared,  do  not  show  the  improvement  the  pro- 
moters of  the  provident  dispensaries  would  fain  have  them  show. 

Then  follows  this  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  favor  of  and 
against  the  provident  dispensary  system  as  it  is  known  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  : 
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FOR. 

The  best  method  of  providing 
medical  aid  for  all  persons  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  ordinary 
fees. 


The  work  is  purely  professional, 
and  the  whole  of  it  represented  by 
consultations  and  visits. 

The  medical  officers  are  alto- 
gether saved  the  drudgery  of  book- 
keeping, dispensing,  etc. 


No  bad  debts. 


The  money  question  as  between 
doctor  and  patient  is  practically 
out  of  sight  altogether. 

The  experience  gained  is  of 
great  value,  as  the  patients  re- 
main under  the  doctor  until  cured, 
and  come  to  him  again  as  soon  as 
they  feel  the  need  of  advice. 

The  system,  if  properly  worked, 
is  capable  of  doing  away  with  the 
overcrowding  of  the  out-patients' 
department  of  medical  charities. 


AGAINST. 

The  system  is  abused :  (i)  By 
some  who  are  able  to  pay  ordinary 
fees,  but  (2)  mostly  inasmuch  as 
too  great  a  portion  of  the  members 
are  sick  and  decrepit. 

The  work  becomes  too  excessive 
if  a  doctor  have  a  large  number  of 
members  under  him. 

A  provident  dispensary  medical 
officer  will  find  the  system  de- 
structive of  his  private  practice 
amongst  the  working  classes — ^his 
patients  join  the  dispensary. 

The  class  whom  the  system 
should  most  benefit  don't  join  in 
proportion  to  their  number. 

A  cast-iron  system  without  elas- 
ticity, and  without  the  variety 
which  is  a  law  of  nature. 

Remuneration  inadequate  —  a 
medical  officer  cannot  live  by  the 
system,  and  can  make  no  provi- 
sion for  sickness  or  old  age. 


All  the  benefits  are  conferred  at 
the  expense  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers. 


To  the  members  a  health-pre-  Management  by  a  lay  committee 

serving,  sickness-preventing,  life-  unsatisfactory  and  costly,  and  is, 

saving  system.  besides,  a  usurpation  of  the  proper 

functions  of  medical  practitioners. 

The  reasons  against  the  system  outweigh  those  in  its  favor  and 
condemn  it  from  a  professional  standpoint,  and  if  it  is  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession,  neither  can  it  be  for  the  public. 
While  means  to  correct  the  defects  can  be  devised  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  they  would  be  accepted  by  the  present  management.  The 
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true  remedy  would  be  for  the  profession  to  take  up  its  own 
proper  work  in  a  systematic,  organized,  and  co-operative  manner. 
Then  follows  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  profession  of 
Great  Britain,  which  from  this  side  of  the  water,  appears  rather 
visionary.  Under  the  direction  of  this  compact  medical  organi- 
zation the  provident  dispensary  could  be  made  a  self-supporting, 
physician-remunerating  organization,  according  to  the  following 
calculation  : 

"  I^t  us  see  how  such  a  scheme  would  work  out  financially.  One  doc- 
tor can  attend  2,000  paying  members,  residing  within  a  radius  0/ one  mile 
from  his  residence.  The  subscription  is  id.  a  week,  or  4s.  4d.  a  year  for 
each  member.  The  subscriptions  of  2,000  members  would  come  to  /*433 
68.  8d.  Prom  this  must  be  deducted  the  collector's  commission  of  10  per 
cent.,  ;f  43  6s.  8d.,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  /*390  for  the  doctor.  To  this 
have  to  be  added  the  confinement  fees  and  other  special  fees,  so  that  the 
total  would  somewhat  exceed  a  clear  /*4oo  a  year.  That  is  what  the  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  with  a  uniform  subscription,  when  there  is  no  lay  com- 
mittee to  intercept  and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income.  It 
would  be  found  in  practice  that  some  poor  people  could  hardly  pay  the 
subscriptions,  and  on  occasions  remissions  would  have  to  be  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  weekly  penny  should  be 
the  maximum  subscription.  Many  persons  not  able  to  pay  the  half-crown 
fee  (or  whatever  the  guild  might  fix  it  at)  for  every  visit  and  consulta- 
tion, might  yet  be  able  to  pay  more  than  the  weekly  penny,  and  would 
gladly  pay  more.  Again  there  are  aged  persons  and  chronic  invalids 
whose  subscriptions  should  also  be  raised  above  id.  a  week.  There  are 
ways  in  which  this  system  may  be  adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  poor.  With  a  sufficient  number  of  members  the  dispensing  depart- 
ment would  pay  for  itself. 

''This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  injustice  done  by  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries can  be  counteracted.  If  we  were  true  to  ourselves  we  should, 
in  time,  see  the  last  of  the  lay-managed  institutions,  preserving  the  good 
in  them  and  removing  the  evil.  They  would  disappear  when  the  need  for 
them  had  disappeared,  not  otherwise  or  sooner.  Whatever  benefits  we 
have  to  bestow  upon  the  people,  let  us  bestow  them  directly,  and  not  allow 
them  for  ever  to  be  filtered  through  lay  hands  who  claim  the  credit  for 
them  at  our  expense.  The  lay  committees  (for  our  sins  of  omission) 
usurp  our  proper  functions,  and  think  they  are  doing  us  a  kindness — con- 
ferring benefits  upon  us  and  the  members  alike.  It  is  a  false  position  for 
us  to  occupy,  and  it  is  now  time  we  emancipated  ourselves." 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  March  9th,  1895,  in  an  editorial 
article  on  Provident  Clubs,  shows  that  the  Manchester  and 
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Salford  Society  is  not  alone  in  its  methods  of  management.    It 

says : 

**  The  abuses  on  which  the  whole  question  turns  are  two.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  attempt  is  made  to  screw  down  the  payment  to  such  a  level  as 
to  be  unremunerative ;  on  the  other,  members  are  introduced  into  the 
clubs  of  a  class  perfectly  able  to  pay  ordinary  fees,  who,  while  doubtless 
increasing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  clubs,  take  away  from  the 
doctors  that  private  practice  by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  are  enabled  to 
attend  club  patients  at  such  low  rates.  This  latter  is  really  the  greater 
evil.  No  doctor  lives  on  his  clubs ;  he,  and  too  often  the  club  also,  lives 
on  his  private  practice,  and  it  is  the  abolition  of  the  wage  limit  in  clubs 
which,  in  its  widespread  influence,  touches  the  whole  mass  of  general 
practitioners.** 

The  article  hopes  the  Ethical  Section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  will  give  attention  to  the  subject  and  suggest  some 
suitable  remedy. 

''The  medical  papers  lament  over  the  medical  crisis  which  is 
observed  to  exist  in  England,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  said  that  the  position  of  medical  men  in  Prance  becomes, 
from  day  to  day,  more  difficult.   Many  have  brilliant  careers  and 
make  large  fortunes,  but  the  majority  lead  a  struggling  life.  The 
Progrts  Midical  believes  the  principal  cause  of  this  to  be  an  abuse 
of  the  Mutual  Aid  Societies.     The  flourishing  condition  of  these 
societies,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
self-abnegation  and  devotion  of  their  medical  officers.     These 
societies  realize  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds ;  their  mem- 
bers are  certain  of  help  in  time  of  need,  and  the  medical  officers 
live  a  life  of  hard  work  for  almost  nothing ;  well-to-do  members 
of  these  societies  are  attended  by  their  medical  men  day  and 
night  at  an  expense  of  3  or  4  francs  a  year.*' — Paris  correspond- 
ence, British  Medical  Journal^  Jan.  26,  1895. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  TABLE. 

THB  CI.OSE  OF  VOI.UME  ONH. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bui^i^etin  was  issued  in  January,  1891, 
as  a  mere  experiment,  without  any  plans  for  its  continuance  be- 
yond the  Washington  meeting  in  May.  There  was  an  apparent 
reason  for  an  occasional  issue  in  the  year  following  and,  at  Detroit 
in  1892,  the  Council  determined  upon  its  periodic  appearance. 
Following  the  rule  of  many  of  our  medical  societies,  the  number 
of  pages  has  determined  the  completion  of  the  volume ;  this,  too, 
in  a  very  opportune  time,  since  the  next  number  will  contain  the 
papers  of  the  Baltimore  meeting. 

While  some  of  the  back  numbers  are  out  of  print,  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  most  of  them,  and  the  Secretary  will  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  any  one  who  desires  .to  complete  a  file. 

Since  membership  in  the  Academy  implies  the  training  of  the 
Academic,  or  Scientific,  as  well  as  the  Medical  College,  a  rela- 
tion exists  between  our  literary  colleges  and  the  Academy  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  medical  society.  The  catalogues, 
annual  reports,  etc.,  issued  by  our  colleges  are  alwa^^s  of  inter- 
est and  frequently  of  use  to  the  Academy.  While  regularly  re- 
ceiving the  catalogues  and  announcements  of  a  great  many 
colleges,  we  would  like  to  receive  the  catalogues  of  all.  If  the 
Academy,  its  Secretary,  or  its  Bulletin  be  not  already  on  your 
mailing  list,  kindly  place  one  of  them  there ;  and  if  you  are  not 
already  receiving  the  Bulletin  in  exchange  for  your  college 
literature,  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  number  of  the  Bulletin 
containing  any  article  mentioned  in  the  index,  printed  in  this 
number,  if  it  is  in  print. 


THE  MEETINGS  AT  BALTIMORE. 
The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  in  Levering  Hall,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, on  Saturday,  May  4th,  1895,  continuing  on  Monday, 
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May  6th.  The  headqnaiteis  of  the  Academy  win  be  at  the 
"  Sta£brd,"  which  is  not  far  from  Levering  HalL  It  is  hoped 
to  have  the  programs  ready  for  distribution  by  not  later  than  the 
loth  of  April. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  AMBRICAK   MBDICAI.  COLLBGBS. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  the 
Rennert  House,  Baltimore,  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8th,  1895. 

Pbrkt  H.  Mixxajld, 


MEDICAL  EXAMINING  BOARDS  AND  MEDICAL 

LEGISLATION. 

NEW  YORK. 

"  The  preliminary  education  of  medical  students  and  candi- 
dates for  the  licensing  degree  in  this  state  is  not  satisfactny. 
While  the  standard  is  far  above  that  established  in  other  states, 
it  is  still  insufficient  and  not  on  a  par  with  the  requirements 
exacted  from  students  in  other  professions  in  our  state.  The 
following  was  unanimously  carried  at  a  meeting  of  our  board, 
with  the  intention  that  it  be  embodied  in  our  report  to  your 
honorable  body. 

*^  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  the  best  inter* 
ests  of  the  public  and  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  mate- 
rially advanced  by  gradually  increasing  the  minimum  require- 
ments as  to  general  preliminary  education,  till  no  candidate  is 
entitled  to  matriculate  in  1897  at  a  degree-granting  medical 
school  in  this  state  who  has  not  completed,  at  least,  a  full  high 
school  course." — Prom  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1894. 

From  January  i,  1894,  to  January  i,  1895,  536  candidates 
examined  in  New  York,  with  the  following  results : 


Hxninincd.        Fiasscd. 

Before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exatn- 
inerSy  representing  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  state  of  New  York 470  316  32.7 

Before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners, representing  the  Homeopathic  State 
Medical  Society 59  46  22.0 
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Before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners, representing  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  state  of  New  York 7  3  57.1 

Number  of  candidates  rejected  a  second  time 17 

Number  of  candidates  rejected  three  or  more  times 6 

— Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

The  North  American  Medical  Review  is  our  authority  for  the 
statement  that  *  *  The  Medical  Practice  Act  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Anderson  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  as  it  tended  to  prohibit  physicians 
from  advertising.  Under  this  decision  the  Medical  Practice  Act 
of  Missouri  and  other  states  could  be  declared  null  and  void." 

Efforts  are  making  to  secure  medical  legislation  in  various 
states.  In  Colorado  the  effort  is  to  eliminate  certain  objectiona- 
ble features  in  the  present  law ;  in  Michigan,  a  Board  of  Regis- 
tration of  accepted  diplomas  and  of  examination  of  all  others ; 
in  Missouri,  the  more  approved  plan  of  a  Board  of  Examiners 
for  every  one.  Nebraska  is  seeking  to  make  her  law  more  effi- 
cient, and  New  Hampshire  is  making  the  effort  to  secure  a  law. 
The  attempt  to  secure  a  medical  law,  based  on  that  of  Illinois, 
has  been  defeated  in  Kansas,  being  reported  negatively  by  the 
committee. 

The  British  Medical  Register  for  1895  contains  the  names  of 
32,637  qualified  physicians.  In  1879,  the  first  year  of  the  regis- 
tration, there  were  but  22,516. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  MEMORANDA. 
Dr.  William  Pepper  has  recently  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  his  last  report  as  the 
Provost  of  that  institution.  Tabular  statements  have  been  in- 
troduced, showing  the  comparative  condition  of  the  University 
in  1881,  when  the  ex-Provost's  administration  began,  and  in 
1894,  when  it  came  to  a  close.     This  one  illustrates  the  great 

progress  made : 

1881.  1894. 

Land 15  acres  52  acres. 

Number  of  students.  •  981  2,180 

Pees  of  students 192,701  $230,567 
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The  extension  of  the  medical  course  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  four  years  has  not  seriously  impaired  the  prospective 
output  of  physicians.  The  attendance  for  the  present  session  is 
thus  tabulated  in  the  University  Medical  Magazine  : 

Third  year 369 

Second  year 195 

First  year 242 

Special 9 

Total 815 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  the  schedule  of  studies  for  a  four  years' 
course. 
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